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SCHuuL  OF  AGHICULTLI.'?£  •    ^ 

™Ts""cSf  rom  Office  Chair  to  the  Farm 

x^T*JniE\^(WHLt<eg^o^ell  Col. 
VV     sioner  of  Pensions,  tfi&t  1  1 


Dudley,  Commia- 
had  made  up  my 
mind  to  resign  ttie  clerkship  I  had  been  holding  in 
the  Bureau  for  a  number  of  years,  the  bluff  old  sol- 
dier looked  up  at  me  for  a  moment,  as  if  wondering 
whether  I  was  in  my  right  mind  or  not.  Then  a  nice 
smile  spread  over  his  face. 

"I'm  glad  of  11!"  he  broke  out  after  having  satla- 
isfied  himself,  presumably,  that  it  would  not  be  nec- 
essary to  call  for  assistance  to  get  me  to  the  insane 
asylum.  "This  is  no  place  for  a  young  man  like 
you!  You  might  work  here  all  youf  life  and  nobody 
ever  would  hear  of  you.  Back  home  you  will  be  a 
man  among  men.  There  you  can  do  something 
worth  while." 


By  EDGAR  L.  VINCENT 

f—Qat  of  the  Office  Chair 

Wife  and  I  talked  it  over,  sitting  by  the  side  of  the 
crib  In  which  our  little  chap,  a  few  months  old,  was 
lying  fast  asleep,  ignorant  of  the  struggle  which  was 
being  fought  out  in  the  hearts  of  father  and  mother. 
From  the  beginning,  wife  was  ready  to  go  back  with 
me.  She,  too,  had  come  from  the  farm.  Her  home 
as  a  girl  was  away  up  among  the  hills  of  Broome 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  the  highest  point  In  that  part  of  the  state. 
If  not  In  New  York  anywhere.     Some  way  she  had 


of  the  great  occupations  of  the  world.  There  la  no 
place  where  a  man  can  be  happier  and  do  more  gooA 
than  he  can  right  on  the  farm.  So  we  decided  the 
matter  for  the  boy,  and  we  never  have  been  sorry 
the  decision  was  what  It  was,  and  I  do  not  believe 
ihe  boy  has,  either. 

So  we  packed  up  our  little  bundle'  of  household 
goods,  said  good-bye  to  the  other  clerks  in  the  office 
and  bought  tickets  back  to  New  York  State,  Some 
of  the  men  I  left  behind,  big-hearted  fellows  that 
they  were,  congratulated  me  on  having  the  courage 
to  lay  down  a  good  government  job  and  break  away 
to  the  country.    Others  looked  upon  It  as  a  foolhardy 


I  have  often  wondered  Just  what  the  Colonel  would  where  she  graduated  as  a  teacher;  and  she  was  a 
have  said  If  he  had  known  that  the  work  I  was  about  good  one,  as  many  men  now  In  business,  and  women 
to  take  up  lay  away 
back  in  the  country  on 
an  old  farm,  with  run- 
down, weather  beaten 
buildings,  poor  fences 
and  the  other  acces- 
Borics  of  such  a  place. 
Would  he  not  have 
Bald:  "Better  stick  to 
your  job  here  a  few 
years  longer.  You  have 
a  good  place  and  are 
doing  well.  You  get 
your  pay  In  cash  twice 
a  month,  usually  In 
new  bank  bills  or  In 
gold.  Don't  be  a  fool 
and  bury  yourself  In 
that  O  o  d  forsaken 
place?" 

But  the  Colonel  did 
not  know  where  I  was 
going  to  bring  up.  In 
fact,  I  did  not  know 
myself  at  that  time.  I 
simply  knew  that  I 
was  sick  and  tired  of 


found  her  way  down  from  that  beautiful  hilltop  and     performance,  and  said  so;  but  that  did  not  make  any 
out  to  the  State  Normal  School  at  Brockport,  N.  Y.,     difference  to  me,    I  was  going  back  home! 

It  took  us  come  little  time  to  decide  just  where  we 
would  locate;    A  good  many  things  had  to  be  thought 

of.     We  spent  quite  a 


"So,  on  a  raw  March  day.  wm  droom  out  into  thm  country  and  Btoppod  at  an  old  farm  hounm-  "    Mr.  Vincmnt '»  hommattad 


while  looking  around 
and  trying  to  make 
sure  that  we  would  do 
the  right  thing,  but  all 
the  time  working 
toward  the  end  we  had 
in  view.  After  a  while 
Uncle  Sam  offered  mea 
good  place,  not  back  at 
Washington,  with  its 
stuffy  offices,  but  trav- 
eling in  the  middle 
west;  and  because  we 
had  not  quite  satisfied 
ourselves  whereour  fu- 
ture farm  should  be, 
and  because  the  pa# 
was  good,  I  went  back 
and  worked  for  the 
Pension  Office  three 
years  more.  I  was  al- 
ways rather  glad  Un- 
cle Sam  thought  Nvell 
enough  of  me  to  want 
me  to  come  back.  The 
work  out  of  doors  was 

And 

and 

steadily  we  were  being  led  that  way!     We  sometimes 


being  shut  up  m  an  office,  and  pined  for  the  hills  of  in  charming  walks  of  life,  can  testify  from  their  ex-  better  for  me  and  I  grew  stronger  physically, 

my  native  state.      Something  like   fifteen   hundred  perienoe  in  the  academy  and  the  high  school  where  yet,  the  old  dream   of  the   farm   haunted   me. 

or  two  thousand  of  us  were  huddled  closely  together  she  taught  .,  ,  ^             *v  *           1,1^1,^1*1, 

in  the  rooms  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Pension         So.  while  I  had  no  objections  to  overcome,  so  far  say  it  is  strange  that  we  should  be  led  In  the  way 

Bureau.  Some  of  the  clerks  had  been  In  the  service  as  wife  was  concerned,  the  question  would  keep  lift-  we  are.  But  after  all  there  is  nothing  strange  about 
60  long  that  they  could  not  stand  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  and  would  begin  to  hunch  up  their  shoulders, 
pull  up  their  coat  collars  and  look  daggers  the  min- 
ute one  of  his  fellows,  half  smothered  by  the  worn- 
out  air,  ventured  to  shove  up  a  window  a  few  Inches.                                                                               „      ».     . 

It  told  on  a  young  man  like  me.    I  had  been  used  to  kno>*'.  that  is  the  way  folks  used  to  talk  about  a  ..,.,». 

tLoLn  country     My  home  as  a  boy  had  been  on  a  man  or  a  boy  who  was  unwise  enough  to  make  the  Into  the  country  and  stopped  at  an  old  farm  house, 

farm  in  the  w«tem  part  of  the  sUte  of  New  York,  country  his  home.       Good  enough   for  a  man  that  a  picture  of  which  may  be  seen  on  this  page 

T^e^e  the  air  was  as  pure  as  crystal.     It  had  not  can't  do  anything  else;   but  for  a  man  of  brains-  I  imagine  that  folks  who  lived  along  our  '  Ime  of 

^ndraeg^  across  miles  and  miles  of  foul-smelling  why  it  is  the  craziest  notion  Imaginable!     People  do  march."  as  they  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw 

been  *^^*^^^^*^j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^y  not  speak  that  way  now  nearly  as  much  as  they  did  us  passing  that  day,  must  have  said  as  we  remarked 

^^And  I^got^^sick— sick  In  body  and  sicker  In  soul.  then.    Farming  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  (Concl»d*<l  ••  p«««  S) 


ing  Its  head:  "What  about  this  rosy-cheeked  baby 
boy?  Going  to  make  a  farmer  of  him?  He  Is  too 
bright  for  that!  Give  him  a  place  In  business!  He 
will  win  out  there.  On  the  farm,  what  will  he  ever 
do  that  will  amount  to  anything?"    For,  don't  you 


It.  He  who  knows  us  better  than  we  know  our- 
selves, surely,  has  His  plans  for  us.  every  one.  and 
If  we  are  ready  to  let  Him  take  us  by  the  hand  and 
to  go  where  He  wants  us  to  go,  we  are  not  very 
apt  to  make  very  serious  mistakes. 

So.  on  a  raw  March  day  In   1889,  we  drove  out 
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Burning 'Corn 


not  look  so  accusingly  at  me  when  you  assert  that    Q*%  ^  J^an'S  WS-V  Of  DolHg  It 

•we'  are  burning  corn."  ^^  *^ 


It 


-W.  F.  McSPARRAN 

WE  WERE  having  delicious  fried  corn  mush  for 
breakfast,  and,  looking  across  the  table  at  the 
leal  head  (certainly  the  heart)  of  the  family,  I  re- 
marked : 

"I  notice  by  the  newspapers  that  in  parts  of  the 
west  fuel  is  so  scarce  and  dear,  and  corn  so  abund- 
ant and  cheap,  the  farmers  contemplate  using  corn 
for  fuel." 

"What,  burn  the  corn  instead  of  coal?"  exclaimed 
my  wife. 

•That  Is  what  the  paper  said/*  I  replied.  "It  used 
to  be  the  custom  to  do  that  sort  of  thing,  we  are 
told." 

"But  now — actually  burn  com  noia,  when  the 
world  is  full  of  ttiose  who  are  holding  out  their 
hands,  crying  for  bread!  The  Armenians,  the  Aus- 
trians,  to  say  nothing  of  hungry,  miserable  Russia, 
and  even  Germany — men,  women  and  children  actu- 
ally starving,  and  in  our  own  land  of  too  much 
plenty  a  food  to  be  used  for  fuel!  Impossible — it 
should  not  be  allowed!" 

"But,"  said  I,  "it  is  purely  an  economic  condition 
that  confronts  the  farmer,  with  an  abundance  of 
cheap  corn  and  a  shortage  of  dear  fuel.  The  corn 
grower  would  be  more  than  willing  to  furnish  his 
surplus  corn  to  the  world's  hungry,  but  it  is  a  far 
cry  from  America's  great  corn  fields  to  the  hungry 
mouths  of  Armenia,  and  there  are  great  questions 
of  over-supply,  finance  and  transportation  that  lie 
between  the  empty  hands  and  the  overflowing  cribs. 
"Then  there  is  the  farmer's  fuel  need.  He  must 
keep  warm.  There  are  pipeless  furnaces  galore,  but 
so  inventive  genius  has  yet  made  a-  fuelless  one. 
(Necessity  knows  no  law  of  fine  distinction  between 
feed  and  fuel.  You  remember  the  story  of  the  potter 
«f  old  who  broke  up  and  burned  his  wife's  kitchen 
furniture  to  get  fuel  to  bake  his  ware — and  in  his 
case  the  end  quite  Justified  the  means." 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  woman,  "I  know  all  about 
that,  but  you  are  getting  far  away  from  the  ques- 
tion. Men  have  no  right  to  burn  food  with  a  world 
full  of  hunger." 

"I  will  grant  you,"  said  I  "that  such  conditions 
are  unfortunate  for  both  the  hungry  world  and  the 
cold  farmer,  but  the  case  of  the  latter  is  just  this: 
He  has  plenty  of  corn  which  is  absolutely  his  own 
by  reason  of  his  having  produced  it.    We  will  sup- 
pose this  corn  will  sell  at  the  farm  for,  say,  |15  a 
ton,  and  coal  at  the  farm  will  cost  the  same  per  ton. 
There  are  probably  more  heat  units  in  the  ton  of 
corn  than  in  the  ton  of  coal.     I  am  not  posted  on 
that,  but  I  am  everlastingly  sure  there  are  less  ashes 
from  the  burned  corn,  and  to  the  one  who  has  to 
rake  down  and  tote  out  the  ashes,  that  is  a  ionsidera- 
tion— bless  your  soul!     If  I  could  swap  our  co'al  bin 
for  the  same  tonnnage  of  corn  I  would  Jump  at  the 
dicker  Just  to  get  rid  of  the  mountain  of  ashes  the 
coal  represents." 

"Now,  you  are  straying  off  again,"  my  wife  ad- 
monished, "all  on  account  of  a  few  ashes.  If,  as 
you  say,  necessity  knows  no  law,  laziness  pleads  like 
a  lawyer.  I  should  like  to  see  you  shoveling  com 
Into  our  boiler." 

"You  will  not  see  it  here  where  coal  is  cheaper 
and  corn  dearer,  and  being  dearer  more  is  the  pity 
that  so  much  of  it  will  be  burned  here  this  winter, 
where  Its  burning  cannot  be  seen  to  excite  comment 
and  where  the  burning  will  do  no  good  whatever. 
The  farmer  who  burns  corn  to  save  buying  more  ex- 
pensive fuel,  and  whose  elimination  from  the  coal 
market  will  be  a  relief  to  those  who  have  no  corn 
to  bum,  has  reason  and  economy  on  his  si<|e;  we 
who  are  burning  It  here  have  neither — and  we  are 
some  two  thousand  miles  nearer  the  outstretched 
hands  and  empty  bellies,  for  which  you  so  graciously 
make  your  plea.  Surely  our  burning  of  com  Is 
wilful  waste." 

"Now  what  do  you  mean?  If  you  have  reference 
to  the  mush  being  browned  I  am  sure  I  only  brown 
it  because  you  like  it  so.  I  assure  you  I  bum  no 
com,  only  the  com  cobs  you  bring  me,  and  from  the 
tips  of  those  I  pick  the  tiny  grains  the  sheller  has 
missed,  and  throw  them  to  my  chickens.    Please  do 


"My  dear,  some  of  the  fellows  who  know  such 
things — and  there  is  always  some  fellow  to  know 
anything  you  want  to  know — and  some  things  you 
don't  want  to  know — some  of  these  fellows,  I  say, 
tell  us  that  the  feed  used  for  anlmiU  consumption 
undergoes  practically  the  same  process  of  combus- 
tion as  fuel  in  the  furnace;  in  other  words,  the  tiny 
grains  of  com  you  save  from  your  kitchen  range  and 
throw  out  to  the  chickens  are  burned  Just  as  the 
com  our  more  western  compeer  is  shoveling  into  his 

(C«Bclud*d  OB  p«««  7) 


A  handy  rack  on  which  to  aprout  oat*  for  thm  chichona 


Flock  Succulence  from 
Sprouted  Oats 

JOHN  DAY 


HENS  relish  green  feeds  such  as  sprouted  oats, 
which  serves  as  bogus  pastureage  during  the 
wintc,  because  the  oats  add  bulk  and  succulence  to 
the  ration.  The  green  stuff  maintains  the  fowl  in 
good  condition  and  lightens  the  grain  ration  as  well 
as  increasing  Its  palatabllity. 

It  is  considerable  trouble  to  prepare  sprouted  oats, 
but  where  the  accompanying  suggestions  are  fol- 
lowed the  work  Is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Soak  the 
oats  for  twelve  hours  in  warm  water  and  then  spread 
them  In  a  layer  from  one-half  to  one  and  one-half 
Inches  deep  on  the  floor  or  in  a  tray  or  series  of 
trays.  The  trays  should  be  provided  with  drainage 
outlets,  or  else  should  be  made  of  wire  mesh  so  that 
the  surplus  water  can  drip  off.  Sprinkle  the  oats 
twice  daily  and  stir  them  every  other  day  until  the 
sprouts  are  well  started,  this  stirring  being  neces- 
sary In  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  mold.  Or- 
dinarily the  sprouts  are  fed  when  they  reach  a 
length  of  about  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches,  al- 
though some  poultrymen  do  not  feed  them  until 
they  are  three  Inches  in  length. 

To  facilitate  rapid  sprouting,  it  Is  essentlat  to  keep 
the  oats  In  a  warm  room  where  the  atmosphere  is 
njolst  during  the  period  of  cold  weather,  although 
the  rest  of  the  year  they  may  be  sprouted  out  of 
doors.  Usually  it  takes  from  six  to  ten  days  to 
sprout  the  oats.  Despite  the  stirring,  there  is  fre- 
quently a  tendency  for  the  oats  to  mold,  and  under 

.(CM<J»aMloa|M««S) 


DANIEL  PROW  ANT 

X  Ji  OST  farmers,  it  seems  to  me,  overdo  the  matter 
JVl  of  giving  their  live  stock  good  care  during  the 
winter  months.  Nature  itself  teaches  that  the  great- 
est health-giving  medicine  for  either  human,  animal 
or  plant  life  is  fresh  air,  sunshine,  good  water  and 
wholesome  food  fed  in  proper  amounts;  yet  on 
many  farms  we  see  live  stock  handled  as  though  a 
little  fresh  air  and  exercise  would  be  fatal  during 
the  winter  months.  There  is  no  greater  mist^Ke^ 
than  this,  and  this  is  largely  the  reason  some  stock-  V^^ 
men  have  so  many  more  veterinary  bills  to  pay  than 
others.  Confine  any  animal  in  damp  or  insanitary 
quarters  JtOT  even  a  short  period  of  time  without 
proper  exercise  and  feed  an  abundance  of  rich  or 
fattening  food  and  that  animal  becomes  an^ideal 
subject  for  sickness  and  disease.  "^^ 

Whenever  weather  conditions  will  permit,  farm 
animals  should  be  allowed  the  use  of  a  field  for 
feeding  and  exercise  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer, 
and  it  seldom  gets  too  cold  to  have  the  animals  out 
if  the  weather  is  fair  overhead.  Of  course,  all  ani- 
mals need  protection  against  cold  rains  or  severe 
snows  in  winter,  but  this  does  not  mean  continuous 
housing  from  autumn  until  spring.  Even  animals 
that  are  being  fattened  for  market  will  put  on  quite 
as  much,  if  not  more,  flesh  on  the  same  amount  of 
feed,  if  allowed  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise, 
than  they  will  under  close  confinement,  and  will 
keep  in  better  health. 

We  do  not  think  it  practical  to  overfeed  horses 
so  that  they  oome  out  in  the  spring  rolling  in  fat.  A 
horse  that  has  been  so  handled  during  the  winter 
months  has  been  abused  rather  than  well  cared  for. 
By  being  careful  when  putting  the  horse  to  work 
during  the  first  week  in  spring,  the  owner  may 
escape  any  serious  consequences  as  the  result  of  his 
foolishness  in  this  way,  but  if  the  horse  develops  a 
case  of  azoturia  the  owner  has  no  one  but  himself 
to  blame.  We  prefer  to  have  the  animals  come  out 
in  good  healthy  flesh  in  the  spring,  neither  what 
would  be  called  poor,  nor  excessively  fat.  A  horse 
in  this  condition  will  be  able  to  stand  a  much  harder 
day's  work  and  there  will  be  much  less  danger  of 
bad  results. 

It  is  rather  diflftcult  to  make  out  a  good  ration  for 
horses  during  the  winter  months,  as  some  horses 
will  become  too  fat  on  the  senofi  amount  of  feed  'that 
another  horse  would  hardly  be  able  to  keep  in  good 
condition  with.  I  usually  feed  two  or  three  ears  of 
corn  to  the  average  size  farm  horse  twice  per  day, 
with  a  noon  feed  of  grain  consisting  of  one-half  gal- 
lon of  oats.  I  also  feed  as  much  mixed  hay  as  they 
will  clean  up,  or,  if  I  have  it,  I  prefer  to  feed  shred- 
ded or  flne  cut  corn  fodder,  as  it  does  quite  as  well 
as  hay  and  is  considerably  cheaper.  If  I  find  that 
this  ration  Is  putting  on  too  much  or  not  enough 
flesh,  I  alter  the  amount  fed  to  suit  the  condition. 
Horses  should  have  access  to  salt  every  few  days,  or 
rome  good  medicated  salt  may  be  used.  This  is 
preferable,  as  it  keeps  the  animals  free  from  worms 
and  is  quite  necessary  to  other  farm  animals  as  It  is 
to  horses. 

Stalls  and  pens  should  always  have  proper  ventllsr 
tlon    and   be    kept   sanitary.      The   finest   breeding 
places  for  disease  germs  are  insanitary  quarters  and 
foul  air.    All  animals  will  feel  better  and  thrive  bet- 
ter If  kept  clean  and  free  from  filth.    While  I  do  not 
believe  in  excessive  pampering  of  live  stock,  I  am 
certain  that  it  pays  to  warm  water  for  the  animals 
during  the  winter  months,  and  this  should  not  be 
done  occasionally,  but  every  day.    Even  with  dairy 
cattle  I  do  not  believe  that  the  owner  is  very  far 
ahead  even  if  he  does  get  a  little  more  milk  by  keep- 
ing  his   cows   confined    most   of   the   time   during 
the  winter  months,  as  he  is  pretty  apt  to  lose  more 
than  that  amount  in  the  general  health  of  his  ani- 
mals, except   where  dairying  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  the  barn  better  arranged  to  admit  of  plenty 
of  light  and  ventilation  than  is  the  case  on  most 
farms. 

Sheep  and  hogs  require  fresh  air  and  «xercl8o 
every  day  whenever  weather  conditions  will  permit, 

(C*acl«d«dl  OB  PMt«  IB)  ^ 
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to  build  for  you  the  very  best  farm  paper  ever! 
For  that's  what  we  are  praying  the  good  God  that 
He  will  permit  us,  and  give  us'  the  ability,  to  do. 

Edward  T.  Walker. 

What  is  Your  Programme  ? 

THE  ditch  is  the  sure  stopping  place  of  the  ma* 
chine  which  has  at  its  wheel  a  man  who  doesn't 
know  where  he  is  going.  All  successful  life  has  back 
of  it  a  well  thought  out  plan.  Farming  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  To  win  out,  the  farmer  must  have 
a  programme.  And  yet  there  are  scores  of  farmers 
who  seem  to  fairly  "go  it  blind."  From  day  to  day 
they  hurry  and  worry  and  work  "hit  or  miss."  The 
result  of  a  course  like  this  cannot  help  being  a 
failure. 

What  is  your  schedule?  Which  fields  will  you 
cultivate  this  season?  How  many  cows  do  you  in- 
tend to  keep?  Will  you  put  stress  on  sheep  or 
poultry?  If  so,  to  what  extent?  Can^R^u  stand  here 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  loolP^  aw^  down 
to  the  far  end  of  the  year  and  see  your  crops  all 
grown  and  sold  or  in  the  barn  and  cellar?  If  not, 
sit  right  down  now,  put  on  your  thinking  cap  and 
make  out  a  clear,  definite  programme,  and  then  work 
by  it  straight  through  the  year. 


The  date  on  the  addrew  label  ibowi  the  time  to  which 
ro«T  fubtcription  ii  paid;  Dec.  31  meant,  that  rour  tub- 
•criptioD  ii  paid  to  December  1931.  Renew  at  least  one 
month  before  the  espiratioa  o(  your  lubtcriptfon  to  avoid 
miMisc  any  copies.  It  takes  a  month  to  chance  date  oo 
label,  or  to  pot  a  new  Baa*  on  ear  mailiag  list  after  we 
receif  •  the  subscriptioa.  . 
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WELL,  we're  started  again  on  a  new  yesu:— « 
year  of  wonderful  possibility  and  great  oppor- 
tunity— and  The  Practical  Farmer  heartily  and  sin- 
cerely wishes  Its  readers— every  one — a  year  of  un- 
precedented prosperity  and  the  best  things  of  life. 

But  wishes  are  cheap  things — anyone  who  can 
utter  a  word  or  fiourish'a  pen  can  hand  you  a  fine 
bunch  of  them!  A  wish,  to  be  worth  anything, 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  resolution  on  the  part 
of  the  wisher  to  do  everything  within  his  power  to 
bring  about  a  fulfillment  of  his  wish.  And  we  are- 
thinking  of  that  when  we  wish  you  a  prosperous  and 
happy  New  Year. 

It  shall  be  our  aim  in  1921  to  give  you  a  better, 
more  practical  and  more  helpful  farm  paper  than 
we've  ever  given  you  before.  God  grant  that  we 
may  be  successful  In  doing  this,  for  so  shall  we  serve 
both  you  and  Him. 

In  line  with  this  purpose  we  are  happy  to  present 
to  you  with  the  beginning  of  this  new  year,  a  new 
Editor,  Mr.  Edgar,  L.  Vincent,  who  will  hereafter 
share  with  the  writer  hereof  the  Editorial  responsi- 
bility for  The  Practical  Farmer.  For  some  time  Mr. 
Vincent  has  been  a  regular  contributor  to  this  paper, 
and  we  are  sure  that  from  the  acquaintance  you  have 
gained  with  him  here,  and  elsewhere,  you  will  ap- 
prove our  choice  and  share  in  our  joy  that  he  has 
consented  to  accept  the  post  of  Editor. 

Mr.  Vincent  is  a  man  of  ripe  experience  in  farm- 
ing—and living;  a  Christian  gentleman,  who  agrees 
with  us  that  to  be  a  really  practical  farmer,  or  house- 
wife,  or  business  man,  one  must  have  an  up-to-date 
knowledge  of  one's  calling  and  a  lively  faith  in  God; 
and  t^iat's  the  kind  of  farming  and  living  this  paper 
strives  to  further.  In  this  issue  Mr.  Vincent  begins 
a  helpful  narrative  of  his  own  early  experiences  in 
farming  which  will   be  continued  through  several 

months. 

We  cannot  end  an  old  year  and  begin  a  new  one 
without  thanking  you  dear  friends  of  The  Practical 
Farmer  Family  for  the  many  letters  of  encourage- 
ment and  kindly  criticism  you  have  written  us  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  months;  they  have  helped  and 
heartened  us  more  than  you  can  know,  and  we  hope 
we  may  depend  on  you  for  a  continuance  of  this 
ktod  of  helpfulness.  Tell  us  what  you  like  and 
what  you  don't  like  in  our  paper,  and  thus  help  us 


Thinking  of  Life's  Big  Things 

LET'S  stop  just  now  to  think  for  a  moment  of 
life's  big  things.  Not  the  crops  we  have  grown 
nor  the  money  they  have  brought  us.  Not  the  debt 
of  the  nation  nor  the  millions  and  the  billions  that 
have  been  wasted  in  recent  years,  although  these 
are  large  enough  to  make  us  hold  our  breath  and 
wpnder  what  the  end  may  be. 

But  these  are  not  life's  big  things.  Let's  forget 
them  all  and  think  of  the  kindness  which  has  fol- 
lowed us  all  through  the  year;  of  the  hand  which 
Kas  given  us  all  we  have;  of  the  good  neighbors  we 
have;  of  the  music  of  brooks  and  the  songs  of  birds; 
of  sun  and  rain  with  their  benison  of  good;  of  the 
forests  and  the  dewy  evenings;  of  the  dreams  of 
better  things  we  plan  to  do  another  year;  of  the 
voice  of  hope  singing  its  sweet  song  In  our  hearts; 
of  the  tender  hands  that  have  wiped  away  our  tears 
and  the  lips  which  have  whispered,  "Keep  up  a  good 
strong  heart.  I  love  you'";  of  the  love  light  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  are  dear  to  us  and  the  soft  arms 
of  little  ones  clinging  about  our  necks;  of  the  kind 
things  that  others  have  done  for  us  and  the  joy  of 
lifting  at  the  load  of  some  tired  traveler,  and  of  the 
chance  we  have  had  of  being  good,  true,  earnest 
citizens  of  a  great  country  and  of  helping  to  make 
It  the  best  in  the  world — these  are  the  things  that 
are  really  big  and  worth  thinking  about,  not  once  in 
a  while,  but  very  often,  for  they  leave  us  stronger 
and  truer  and  better  men  and  women. 


also  kept  here,  and  the  milk  which  is  sold  helps  to 
support  the  convalescent  patients.  The  barn  has 
twenty-two  roomy  box  stalls  where  the  horses  are 
kept  at  night  and  on  stormy  days.  Could  anything 
be  more  like  a  horse  paradise? 

•  But  does  this  work  of  love  pay?  Surely.  Any- 
thing done  out  of  a  love  for  God's  creatures  pays. 
The  lives  of  many  horses  is  answer  enough  to  that  ^ 
question.  Let  us  find  a  finer  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
however.  In  the  consciousness  of  suffering  relieved, 
even  if  it  be  in  "only  a  horse."  Then,  too,  think  of 
the  kindly  impulses  awakened  lemd  the  inspiration  to 
help  some  other  creature,  not  alone  in  the  Old  Bay 
State,  but  everywhere  on  the  farms  of  this  country. 

Up  Out  of  the  Mud 

THE  national  government,  acting  In  conjunction 
with  a  number  of  the  states,  has  outlined  a  vig- 
orous and  expensive  programme  of  road  building  for 
the  year  1921.    Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are 
to  be  expended  in  the  construction  of  highways,  thus 
practically  lifting  the  communities  benefited  out  of 
the  mud   through  which  our  sorely  tried   farmera 
nave  plodded  all  their  lives.    What  will  it  not  mean 
to  the  people  along  these  lines  of  road  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  centers  of  civilization  by  good  high- 
ways!     Then  crops  can  be  more  easily  marketed. 
Untold  quantities  of  fruit  and  other  farm  produce 
which  used  to  rot  in  the  field  or  even  In  the  cellar 
after  being  stored  away  will  then  be  disposed  of  in 
the  homes  of  those  who  need  these  things,  and,  best 
of  all,  life  will  take  on  brighter  hues.     Traveling 
will  be  no  longer  a  dread,  but  a  source  of  pleasure. 
It  costs  to  build  roads,  but  the  returns  are  sure  and 
certain.    We  shall  live  longer  and  live  better  when 
our  highways  have  been  lifted  out  of  the  mud. 


Editorial  Briefs 

All  of  us  have  heard  it  said  that  "the  nearer  the 
bone  the  sweeter  the  meat,"  but  have  we  really  be- 
lieved it?  Not  everyone  knows  that  there  is  a  good- 
ness about  the  bone  which  usually  comes  to  us  with 
the  meat  we  buy  that  cannot  be  gotten  out  by  rapid 
and  violent  boiling.  Next  time  you  boil  a  piece  of 
meat  that  has  a  bone  in  It,  do  not  hurry  the  process. 
Then  see  If  it  is  not  the  sweetest,  richest,  most  nutri- 
tious meat  you  ever  ate. 


While  some  folks  are  condemning  the  banks  right 
and  left,  let's  look  over  into  Bucks  county  a  moment 
One  of  the  banks  there  recently  sent  out  to  Michi- 
gan and  bought  a  lot  of  pure-bred  cows  which  they 
disposed  of  at  cost  to  the  farmers  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, just  so  that  the  stock  might  be  improved. 
Don't  we  all  wish  we  lived  in  Bucks  county?  It 
would  be  fine  If  all  banks  were  as  friendly  as  that 
to  farmers. 


A  Paradise  for  Horses 

A  UNIQUE  gathering  was  held  the  other  day  at  a 
hospital  In  the  city  of  baked  beans,  with  men, 
women  and  little  folks  as  the  guests  and  a  lot  of  sick 
and  disabled  horses  as  the  hosts.  These  animals  are 
under  the  care  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  the  place  of 
meeting  was  180  Longwood  Ave.,  Boston.  From  10 
in  the  morning  till  10  at  night  the  horses  held  open 
house  to  the  visitors,  who  flocked  from  all  parts  of 
the  city,  not  so  much  to  make  the  rounds  of  the 
fttalls  and  talk  to  the  sick  and  wounded  animals,  as 
to  leave  behind  them  a  token  of  their  faith  in  the 
work  that  is  being  done  by  the  society. 

On  the  da/  spoken  of  a  Hospitality  Day  and  a  Fair 
had  been  arranged  at  the  hospital,  with  booths  for 
the  sale  of  many  pretty  and  useful  things,  all  of 
v/hich  had  been  donated  by  those  who  love  horses. 
At  these  booths  toys,  handkerchiefs,  and  all  sorts  of 
fancy  articles  were  offered  for  sale.  In  the  afternoon 
a  tea  and  buffet  luncheon  was  served. 

In  connection  with  the  hospital,  a  farm  is  owned 
and  carried  on  out  at  Methuen.  Every  summer, 
from  the  hospital  In  the  city,  thirty-five  or  forty 
horses  are  sent  to  be  turned  out  on  the  pastures 
until  they  get  well  and  are  fit  to  be  restored  to  their 
former  lives  of  service.     A  little  herd  of  cows  is 


'  Five  states' have  laws  requiring  the  pasteurization 
of  milk.  Wonder  if  that  would  make  any  difference 
with  our  folks  of  The  Practical  Farmer?  Are  we 
not  all  doing  our  level  best  to  give  the  world  pure 
milk?  If  any  of  us  have  been  a  little  bit  lax,  lefa 
get  right  at  it  and  do  away  with  any  necessity  for  a 
better  milk  law  in  Pennsylvania. 


It  may  be  not  many  have  noticed  that  the  Dickson 
Sons,  of  Newtownards,  Ireland,  have  recently  suf- 
fered the  loss  by  fire  of  their  offices  and  stores. 
These  men,  you  know,  are  the  people  who  gave  us 
the  charming  Klllamey  and  Margaret  Dickson  rosea 
wo  love  so  well.  We  are  sorry  for  the  Dickson  boys, 
and  we  will  buy  an  extra  rose  bush  n^xt  summer  to 
help  make  their  loss  good. 


Chalfont,  Plumsteadville,  Richlandtown.  These 
are  the  names  of  Pennsylvania  towns  in  which  co- 
operative Grange  stores  are  being  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully. One  of  these  stores  did  business  amount- 
ing to  $75,000  last  year.  Doesn't  it  make  us  all  want 
to  join  the  Grange  and  start  a  store! 


Have  you  noticed  how  many  less  men  are  "accept- 
ing positions"  lately  and  how  many  more  are  getting 
jobs.     Looks  good,  too. 
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A  Country  Place  that  is  Coming  Along 


R.  B.  RUSHING 


There  are  just  120  acres  in  the  farm 
owned  by  Mr.  William  Taylor,  located 
in  Williamson  Co.,  111.,  and  he  has  the 
sheepskin  deeds  for  the  same,  his  great- 
grandfather having  secured  the  deed 
for  the  land  from  the  government,  but 
Mr.  Taylor,  although  an  heir,  had  to 
go  heavily  in  debt  for  the  place,  and,  in 
fact,  the  sheepskin  yet  has  a  good 
heavy  patch,  but  is  gradually  falling 
away. 

"Our  community,"  admitted  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, "is  a  little  bit  backward  about 
farming.  We  have  simply  sold  grain 
from  the  land  and  that  is  beginning  to 
tell  rapidly  in  the  yields.  While  the 
yields  were  not  more  in  the  pioneer 
days,  if  the  early  farmers  had  had  the 
same  improvements  and  privileges  we 
have  today,  the  yields  would  have  been 
much  larger.  It  is  hard,  with  all  our 
improvements,  to  keep  up  with  our 
fathers  who  farmed  before  us." 

The  following  statements  were  se- 
cured from  Mr.  Taylor  in  answer  to 
specific  questions  at  his  home: 

"A  conservative  estimate  would  put 
the  yield  of  corn  on  my  place  for  the 
past  several  years  at  about  55  bushels. 
I  know  I  am  not  getting  the  yield  I 
should  get.  First  is  the  very  high  price 
of  land.  When  one  stops  to  figure  in- 
terest on  that  land,  it  is  easily  seen 
that  we  are  not  doing  very  well.  We 
find  that  it  is  hard  to  hold  up  the  yields 
when  the  crops  are  being  constantly 
sold  off  the  farm  year  after  year.  The 
.  ground  is  hard  and  lifeless;  the  physi- 
cal condition  is  not  so  good  as  it  used 
to  be.  Quite  a  number  of  our  men  burn 
their  corn  stalks,  but  not  so  many  as 
formerly. 

"I  do  not  burn  my  corn  stalks  now. 
i  used  to,  but  learned  better.     At  first    the 
my  neighbors  made  a  great  deal  of  fun 
of  me  when  I  started  to  plow  under  the 
large  stalks,  and  really  it  did  look  like 
a    ragged    job.      I    didn't    pasture    the 
stalks,   as   I    do   now,   and  they  were 
heavy.     Three  crops  have  been  plowed 
under  on  this  farm  and  I  cannot  see 
that  they   have  hurt  the  crop  in   any 
drought  time.    But  I  can  see  a  decided 
difference  in  the  condition  of  the  soil 
where  stalks  were   plowed  under   and 
the  manure  from  th|  stable  and  feed 
lots  applied.     Take  two  of  my  fields, 
where  stalks  have  been  plowed  under 
for  three  years,  and  the  land   is  get- 
ting  porous,   but   in   the  other   places 
•where  the  stalks  have  been  burned,  the 
ground  is  hard  and  firm.    Anybody  can 
see  that  who  would  go  out  and  look  at 
It.    But  the  neighbors  don't  laugh  now, 
and  a  few  of  them  are  practicing  plow- 
ing  under   stalks   on   a   few   of   their 
fields  just  to  try  it  out. 

"The  hired  men  objected  for  a  time, 
and  insisted  that  they  never  could  plow 
the  stalks  under.  So  the  first  thing  I 
did  was  to  get  the  disk  in  operation 
and  we  went  right  Into  it.  To  an  ama- 
teur looking  over  a  field  with  a  fine 
lot  of  stalks,  the  sight  was  a  formida- 
•  ble  one,  and  the  task  of  plowing  under 
almost  Impossible;  but  it  is  not  as 
hard  as  it  looks,  to  go  through  with 
the  disk  plows. 

"Now  I  plow  deep  since  beginning  to 
plow  stalks  under.  I  like  to  go  down 
eight  Inches,  plowing  with  a  gang. 
Bometimes  I  take  a  walking  plow,  if  I 
want  to  go  extra  deep,  because  horses 


can  pull  that  when  they  could  not  the 
gang. 

"In  the  spring  we  go  into  the  stand- 
ing corn  stalks  with  a  disk  and  cut  the 
stalk  ground  three  or  four  times,  de- 
pending largely  on  the  kind  of  Job  be- 
ing done  and  the  general  condition  of 
the  ground.  This  can  be  done  very 
early;  indeed,  at  the  first  appearance 
of  dry  surface.  I  can  use  the  disk  long 
before  the  land  will  do  to  plow  deep.  I 
aim  to  go  on  the  ridges  first  and  that 
levels  them  down  so  we  can  get  at  the 
ground  better.  Then  the  field  is 
crossed  with  the  same  disk,  cutting 
double  or  lap  disking.  Next  the  plow 
is  put  in  and  the  stalks  plowed  under 
deeply. 

"If  there  has  Ijeen  an  ordinary 
amount  of  rain  I  harrow  the  ground 
immediately  following  the  plow,  but- 
when  it  is  dry  I  like  to  follow  the  har- 
row with  the  roller  and  crush  the  clods 
down  into  the  soil,  and  as  the  harrow 
will  not  do  this,  I  put  the  roller  on. 
Last  year  the  corn  was  planted  right 
after  the  roller,  the  ground  having  been 
harrowed  immediately  following  the 
plow.  In  this  way  what  clods  there  are 
left  lying  in  the  moist  soil  become  mel- 
low when  the  rains  come,  and  when  the 
corn  is  cultivated  they  pulverize  nicely. 
If  we  can  we  harro"W  the  grround  after 
the  corn  is  up,  but  last  year  we  did  not 
get  over  it  all. 

"Last  year  the  corn  was  just  culti- 
vated three  times;  a  disk  cultivator 
was  used  the  first  time,  then  the  rows 
were  crossed  with  a  shovel  cultivator, 
and  the  third  time  the  disk  cultivator 
was  used.  Very  often  we  go  through 
the  corn  with  single  cultivators  after 
the  corn  is  too  high  to  work  with 
double  cultivator,  but  I  pre- 
fer sowing  rape,  soy  beans,  cowpeas 
or  rye  in  the  com  at  the  last  cultiva- 
tion and  letting  the  corn  go. 

"Last  year  I  had  been  talking  with 
some  university  men,  and  concluded  to 
send  away  and  get  some  bone  meal  to 
put  on  a  30-acre  field  which  I  wanted 
to  put  in  wheat.  The  clover  had  all 
died  out  on  it,  and  these  men  advised 
me  to  try  some  bone  meal.  I  applied 
300  pounds  to  the  acre.  While  putting 
it  on,  one  of  the  farmers  came  along, 
an  old  gentleman,  and  quite  wealthy, 
and  he  said,  'What  are  you  doing 
there?'  I  told  him  and  he  said,  'Well, 
I  want  to  watch  that  field,  and  if  bone 
meal  does  good,  I'll  put  some  on  my 
own  farm.' 

"This  winter  when  times  are  idle,  I 
want  to  put  crushed  limestone  on  all 
my  grain  fields.  In  the  spring  they  go 
in  clover  and  I  want  to  see  if  I  can't 
be  sure  and  get  clover.  If  I  don't  get 
any  results  this  year,  we  will  get  them 
next,  and  the  lime  won't  waste." 

Mr.  Taylor  now  has  15  head  of  pure- 
bred Holstein  cows  on  his  farm,  all  of 
them  registered.  He  is  bent  on  enlarg- 
ing his  herd,  and  has  sold  only  a  few 
for  breeding  purposes,  and  will  not  sell 
any  in  the  market  but  culls.  He  in- 
sists that  a  man  must  keep  up  the 
weeding  process,  even  with  a  pure-bred 
herd.  "I  am  very  fond  of  dairy  cows," 
said  Mr.  Taylor,  "and  they  are  lifting 
the  mortgage  off  my  farm  much  faster 
than  the  selling  of  grain  haa  The  cows 
are  getting  to  be  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  farming  to  me.     I  like  it. 


and  they  will  consume  a  great  deal  of 
the  roughage  and  grains  which  would 
otherwise  be  sold  off  the  farm." 

Some  hogs  are  raised  on  the  farm 
and  Mr.  Taylor  has  20  shoals  on  hand 
now,  pure-bred  Poland  Chinas.  None 
but  pure-bred  stock  is  raised,  and  he 
started  with  just  one  gilt.  I  intended 
to  say  that  his  cattle  got  their  start 
from  just  one,  but  forgot  to  mention 
it  when  speaking  about  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  is  feel- 
ing his  way  along  safely.  He  raised 
grain  to  sell  while  he  is  working  into 
the  pure-bred  Holstein  daiiT  and  pure- 
bred Poland  China  hog  business.  Paste 
this  in  your  hat,  that  going  slowly  will 
prove  successful  in  the  long  run.  That 
is  solid  farming.  Mr.  Taylor  believes 
that  a  man  should  study  and  plan  his 
farm,  staying  away  from  the  work  of 
driving  a  team  in  the  field,  if  necessary, 
or  any  other  kind  of  work  which  can 
be  hired  done. 

When  I  started  to  go,  this  was  his 
last  remark:  "If  your  brain  is  not 
worth  more  than  a  day  wage,  you  are 


tensively  until  the  present  harvest  sea. 
son.     Soon  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Wilson-Underwood  tariff  law,  the  war 
broke  out  and  Canada  had  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  her  wheat  in  Europe.     Some 
small  shipments  were  made  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  either  for  a  special  purpose 
or  for  re-shipment  to  Europe.    But  the 
competition  with  the  American  farmer 
was  not  felt.  The  foreign  market  being 
almost  unlimited,  the  American  farmer 
did  not  then  need  a  protective  tariff. 
But  the   time   came   when   wheat   pro- 
ducers in  the  United  States  did  need 
an   import   duty— and   they   could   not 
get  it.     Canada  had  complete  control 
oyer  the  question  whether  the  United 
States  should  or  should  not  charge  a 
duty,  and,  of  course,  that  country  want- 
ed the  American  market  open,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Democratic  policies. 

"Canadian  wheat,  under  the  encour- 
agement of  Democratic  legislation,  is 
today  bearing  down  the  market  price 
of  American  wheat,  and  the  grain  sec- 
tions of  the  west  are  suffering  the  loss." 


in  a  poor  way. 


Illinois. 


American  Fanners  First 
Through  its  president,  the  Hon.  Jona- 
than Bourne,  Jr.,  the  Republican  Pub- 
licity Association  makes  the  following 
declaration  in  regard  to  the  wheat  situ- 
ation, as  relates  to  Canadian  shipments 
into  this  country: 

"Naturally,  American  farmers  are 
enraged  over  the  immense  importations 
of  wheat  from  Canada  at  a  time  when 
their  own  wheat  will  not  bring  the 
cost  of  production.  According  to  a 
special  tabulation  of  statistics,  there 
were  importations  of  nearly  5,000,000 
bushels  of  Canadian  wheat  during  the 
first  half  of  October,  and  every  indica- 
tion was  that  the  Importations  would 
increase  rather  than  diminish.  At  the 
same  rate,  the  total  for  the  month 
would  be  around  10,000.000  bushels,  or 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  had  been  im- 
ported in  any  previous  month  in  the 
past  seven  years. 

"Under  the  Republican  tariff  law  on 
the  statute  books  prior  to  1913  an  im- 
port duty  of  25  cents  per  bushel  was 
charged  on  wheat,  and  a  duty  of  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  wheat  fiour.  The 
Wilson-Underwood  act  of  1913  put 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  on  the  free  list 
except  that  a  duty  of  10  cents  per 
bushel  on  wheat  and  45  cents  per  bar- 
rel on  flour  was  charged  on  importa- 
tions coming  from  any  country  charg- 
ing a  duty  on  American  wheat  and 
flour  when  exported. 

"This    arrangement    contained    two 
vicious  evils.    One  was  the  adoption  of 
the  policy  of  free  trade  and  the  other 
was  the  adoption  of  a  plan  which  made 
it  possible  for  the  rival  country  to  de- 
termine   whether    the    United    States 
should  impose  a  duty.    So  long  as  Can- 
ada wanted  to  ship  wheat  and  flour  in- 
to the  United  States,  she  could  do  so 
without  paying  a  duty.       If,  by  any 
chance,    circumstances    should    change 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  desirable 
for  Canada  to' charge  a  duty  on  Ameri- 
can   wheat,    that   nation    could    do    so 
without  asking  permission  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.     In  other  words,  the  Demo- 
cratic tariff  law  left  it  optional  with 
Canada  whether  to  have  a  tariff  or  free 
trade  in  wheat  and  flour. 
"It  happened  that  Canada  had  no  oc- 
I  caslon  to  use  this  free  market  very  ex- 


Heavy  Toll  of  Potato  Blight 

Late  blight  rot  of  potatoes  took  a 
toll  in  New  York  State  of  at  least  10 
per  cent,  of  all  potatoes  grown,  or 
something  like  4,000.000  bushels,  ac-  • 
cording  to  men  at  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  who  have  been 
conducting  a  survey. 

In  making  the  survey,  as  many  est!-  | 
mates  as  possible  were  obtained  from 
men  interested  in  the  potato  crop. 
County  agents,  special  fleld  assistants, 
fellowship  men,  inspectors  and  grow- 
ers were  Included.  The  estimates 
varied,  according  to  the  community, 
from  merely  a  trace  to  40  per  cent. 
These  flgures  were  averaged. 

The  figures' obtained  from  potato  in- 
spections in  22  counties,  including  near- 
ly 1200  acres,  were  likewise  carefully 
tabulated.     The  inspection  for  the  late 
blight  rot,  however,  was  done  in  the 
bin  in  most  cases,  so  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  rot  that  really  oc- 
curred in  the  field  was  recorded.     But 
in   order  to  be  conservative  the  aver- 
age percentage  of  the  records  was  used. 
Another   thing   to   be    considered    is 
that   many    of   the   vines   were   killed 
prematurely  by  the  blight  so  that  the 
crop  was  reduced  In  yield  because  of 
the  shortened  period  of  growth.     The 
actual  loss  Incurred  in  this  way  can- 
not be  computed,  but  in  a  few  fields 
where  spraying  kept  the  vines  green, 
while  the  unsprayed  rows  died  early, 
the  difference  in  yield,  even  though  no 
appreciable  amount  of  rot  was  present, 
was  as  high  as  10  to  25  per  cent. 

A  third  loss,  which  some  potato  men 
say  ordinarily  is  not  considered  serious- 
ly enough  in  connection  with  a  late 
blight  epidemic,  is  the  effect  on  the 
market.  No  consymer  or  middleman 
dared  to  buy  his  supply,  early  for  fear 
that  infection  would  continue  to  spread 
among  the  stored  tubers.  Consequent- 
ly, that  brisk  demand,  which  tends 
toward  higher  returns  for  the  grower, 
was  eliminated. 

From  which  the  college  draws  the 
moral  that  better  spraying  methods 
should  be  adopted. 


Rather  than  waste  energy  trying  to 
persuade  that  husband  of  yours  that 
your  kitchen  might  be  more  convenient, 
why  not  let  him  get  a  meal  or  two  and 
find  out  for  himself. 


'   ? 
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From  Office  Chair  to  Farm 

(Concluded  from  front  page) 

on  similar  occasions  after  that,  "Some- 
body moving.     Sorry  for  'em! /It's  an 
awful  job!"    If  those  good  friends  had 
really  known  what  wife  and  I  had  been 
through  in  getting  up  to  the  farm,  they 
surely  would  have  been  sorry  for  us. 
We  had   shipped   our   goods  on   thi9 
eleventh  of  March,  1889,  and  wife  and 
the  little  chap  had  gone  on  before  me 
that  day,  leaving^me  to  close  up  shop 
and  follow  a  few  days  later.    I  did  not 
realize  it   so  much  then,   but  now    I 
know  that  the  one  who  goes  on  ahead 
like  that  certainly  has- the  worst  of  it; 
and  how  frequently  the  one  seems  to 
be   the   wife!      Several    farmers    with 
their  teams  and  hay  riggings  on  heavy 
wagons  had  slipped  and  slid  over  the 
almost  ten  miles  of  icy  country  road 
to  get  our  lares  and  penates,  which  I 
find  by  conusuiting  a  diary  kept  at  the 
time,   amounted  to   6,935   pounds,   but 
had  to  us  a  worth  far  exceeding  any 
value  that   perhaps  might   have  been 
placed  upon  them   by  a  disinterested 
appraiser. 

There   wife   was,    with    barrels   and 
boxes  and   bundles  of  various  shapes 
and   sizes   dumped   into   the  cold   and 
cheerless  rooms  of  that  little  old  coun- 
try house!     Alone,  save  for  a  few  kind- 
ly neighbors  who  one  by  one  dropped 
In  to  see  what  kind  of  folks  the  new 
man   and   his  wife  were  going  to  be. 
What    wonder    if    the    heart    of    the 
woman   did    misgive   her    a  little,   es- 
pecially since  those  who  were  nearest 
and  dearest  to  her  had  serious  misgiv- 
ings abottt  the  wisdom  of  making  that 
place  a  home  for  the  future.     I  did  not 
know  it  then,  but  she  told  me  after- 
wards, that  she  shed  some  tears  ovet 
the  situation.     Not  a  sign  of  trouble 
was  on   her  face,  however,  when  she 
kissed  me  at  the  door  the  next  Thurs- 
day morning.    No,  sir!     My  wife  never 
had  cold  feet  over  any  project  her  hus^ 
band  went  into,  no  matter  what  she 
may  have  thought.    She  was  true  bltie, 
and  always  put  her  hand  under  my  el- 
bow good  and  strong.     The  worse  the 
plight  In   which    I    found   myself,   the 
harder  she  tugged  at  the  load. 

We  were  so  busy  that  day  with  the 
settling  indoors  that  I  had  no  time  to 
look  outside.  Some  things  came  to 
light  about  the  house,  though,  that 
might  have  made  a  fellow  have  that 
"before  taking"  sensation  at  the  pit  of 
his  stomach,  if  he  were  not  full  of  grit, 
grace  and  gumption.  For  example,  one 
of  the  neighbors  who  happened  in  con- 
soled us  with  the  remark  that  the  old 
man  who  had  formerly  owned  the  place 
sold  out  in  large  part  because  one  of 
the  sills  of  the  lean-to  had  rotted  out 
and  needed  replacing.  Rather  than  do 
that  work,  he  and  his  wife  thought  it 
better  to  sell  Out!  Then,  too,  the  old 
barn  was  about  ready  to  drop  down. 
Its  sills,  too,  were  all  rotted  out. 
Clearly,  something  would  soon  have  to 
be  done  with  both  those  buildings. 

And  not  a  horse,  or  a  cow  or  a  pig 
on  the  place!  Because  wife  was  sure 
we  would  make  our  everlasting  for- 
tune out  of  hens,  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  the  man  of  whom  we 
bought  the  farm  had  twenty-five  hens 
he  did  not  want  to  take  with  him.  we 
invested  in  the  little  flock:  and  that 
comprised  our  farm  belongings,  so  far 
as  stock   was  concerned.       But  then, 


there  were  horses  to  be  had,  aa  well  as 
cows,  and  we  were  not  much  worried 
al>out  that.  But  the  condition  of  the 
underpinning  to  the  home  and  the  barn 
was  food  for  some  discussion  when  we 
were  by  ourselves  that  night. 

1  find,  too,  by  my  records,  that  the 
very  next  day  wife's  father,  a  splendid 
farmer  of  the  old  type,  who  lived  three 
miles  away,  came^down  with  his  wife, 
and  together  we  looked  the  ground  over 
for  the  new  and  better  barn  which  al- 
ready loomed  big  on  the  horizon.  I  also 
engaged  a  man  to  haul  in  some  logs  to 
be  sawed  into  lumber  for  the  bam  afore- 
said.    Already   aure   indications    of   a 
busy     time     became     apparent.       Our 
hearts  were  light.     I  whistled  around 
the  house  some  that  evening,  and  went 
to  bed  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just. 
(To  be  continued) 


bales  went  to  Germany.  Now  that  the 
after-the^war  boom  has  subsided  the  ab- 
sence of  this  pre-war  market  is  mrrk- 
ing  itself  keenly  felt.  Wool  is  another 
commodity  which  strikingly  illustrates 
the  need  for  the  German  market  The 
large  accumulation  of  coarse  wool 
stocks  appears  to  be  a  direct  result  of 
the  inability  of  the  Central  European 
countries  to  buy  their  former  quotas. 


Fine  wools,  which  never  depended  upon 
Germany    and    Austria   for    a   market 
have  no  considerable  surplus,  although 
the  present  price  is  ruinously  low,  due 
to  the  pressing  effect  of  the  large  sur- 
plus of   coarse   wools.     Abundant  evi- 
dence is  accumulating  to  prove  that  thQ| 
opening  of  foreign  markets  is  the  real 
key  to  the  solution  of  our  present  ecoi- 
nomic  ills. 


What  Becomes  of  Them 
Our  farmer  folks  often  say,  when 
they  hear  how  many  immigrants  are 
coming  to  this  country:  "I  wish  I  could 
get  a  good  man  out  of  the  lot,  but  we 
never  see  them.  Wonder  what  becomes 
of  them?"  This  is  what  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  says  about  it: 

"Some  of  them  find  their  way  to  the 
farms,  where  they  are  greatly  needed; 
but  the  great  majority  flock  to  the 
cities,  which  is  particularly  undesirable 
in  this  period  of  readjustment,  because 
of  food  and  housing  conditions.  I  have 
been  called  upon  within  the  last  few 
days  by  officials  of  the  cities  of  Detroit, 
Buffalo  and  Akron,  who  have  impor- 
tuned us  to  stop  sending  the  immi- 
grants to  their  cities,  and  to  induce 
them  to  go  to  the  farms.  There  are 
thousands  of  people  out  of  work  in 
those  cities  today,  because  of  the  slow- 
ing down  of  many  of  the  factories  that 
were  occupied  in  supplying  untold 
quantities  of  war  material. 

"These  added  thousands  of  newcom- 
ers only  make  conditions  worse.  They 
cannot  find  work.  They  are  not  produc- 
ers, and  they  remain  in  the  cities  eat- 
ing up  the  food  that#s  scarce  enough 
at  present.  I  have  been  told  by  the 
vice-president  of  one  of  our  greatest 
western  railroads  that  in  the  Dakotas 
next  year  the  harvest  out  there  will 
be  less  than  60  per  ceiit.  of  what  it  was 
this  year — because  they  cannot  get  suf- 
ficient labor  on  the  farms.  Proper  dis- 
tribution of  the  immigrants,  if  this 
could  be  brought  about  by  legislation, 
would  circumvent  this  threatening  situ- 
ation. It  would  send  thousands  to  the 
farms,  thus  dealing  one  of  the  most 
effective  blows  to  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. It  seems  to  me  that  much  could 
be  done  In  encouraging  these  people  to 
take  up  small  bits  of  ground  and  work 
them.    This  would  be  productive." 


Is  There  a  Crop  Surplus  ? 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gray  Silver, 
Washington  representative  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  there  is  no  "real  sur- 
plus crop  production  in  this  country 
today. 

With  the  exception  of  corn,  potatoes 
and  apples  the  total  production  of  most 
of  the  important  farm  crops  is  under 
the  five  year  average.  Domestic  and 
Euroi>ean  demands  have,  of  course, 
taken  a  decided  slump  recently,  but  one 
of  our  big  troubles  is  that  some  of  our 
normal  outlets  are  closed.  Of  the  nine 
million  bales  of  cotton  normally  ex- 
ported   before   the   war   three   million 
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Winter  Blasts 


With  an  IDE AL- ArooU  Hecting  Outfit  tbc  farm  home  becomes  the  equal  of  the  finest  city  manaioo 

All  rooms  are  heate#from  one  fire  and  with  great  fuel  saving—out- 
lasts the  building— no  other  feature  or  equipment  of  a  home  will  do 
so  much  for  yourself  and  your  family.  Aa  IDEAL-Arcola  is  ao 
investment  and  not  an  expense. 

IDEAL-Arcola 

Heating  Outfits 
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Prieaa  Indudt  Bspaaaloo  Tank  and  Drafai  Vahra.  Prices  do  ae«  laeludc  labor,  pipe  and 
fittincs  oaad  bi  installation  and  which  are  snimUed  bj  the  local  dealer  at  estra  charts. 
Radiation  is  of  rsaular  S8-in.  hdcht  3-column  AifBRlCAN  Peerless,  in  sizes  as  neaded  to 
suit  your  roomsi  Outfits  shippedcompleta  f .  o.  b.  our  nearest  warehoosa.  at  Borton.  Prov- 
IdSJiTwiS^er,  SprinjiflSG^tMaJrrAIbany.  New  Y«*,  PhU«deloW..  Harr^sburf, 
PittsborchLBahimon,  WasUngtoo.  Richmond.  BufTsIo,  Ctoctanatl,  Indlans^is,  Bir- 
minghamjbetroit,  Chicago,  ICiJwaukaa.  MinneapoUa,  St.  Paul.  Dee  Mowes.  or  St.  Louia. 


Shipped  complete  for  immediate  installation 


The  beauty  of  the  IDBAL- Areola 
method  is  that  no  cellar  is  needed. 
Byerything  is  on  one  floor.  The  Areola 
Is  placed  in  any  room  that  has  a  chim- 
ney connection.  No  running  to  cellar. 
Same  water  is  used  over  and  oyer  again 
for  years.    No  fire  risk. 

Buy  BOW  at  preaont  attracthro 
price*  for  outfitg  complete! 

IDBAL-Areela  outfit  condsts  of  the 
boiler  snd  radistors  to  heat  various 
size  houses.  Write  us  your  require- 
mcDtsI  Unlike  stoves,  there  are  no 
ooal-gas  leaks  into  the  living-rooms. 
The  IDBAL-Arcola  delivers  the  soft, 
radiant  warmth  of  hot  water  ~  not  the 
dry,  bumt-out  atmosphere  of  stove 
beating.  There  is  no  fire  risk  to  build- 
ing— no  danger  to  children— fire  lasts 
for  hours  I  The  Areola  bums  hard  or 
soft  coal. 


The  outfit  consists  of  an  IDBAL-Arcola  Radiator- 
Boiler  and  4.  S.  or  6  AMERICAN  Radiators  and 
~  "   labor. 


Sold  by  all  dealers. 

No  exclusive 

agents. 


Catalog  ahowing  open  viewa  of  housea,  with  the   IDEAL- 
Arcola  Boiler  in  position  wiU  be  mailed  (froe).    Write  today 
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Fine  Work  by  Uncle  Sam 
Work  of  eradicating  animals  destruc- 
tive to  crops,  stock,  etc.,  in  the  United 
States,  carried  on  by  the  Biological 
Survey,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  co-operators,  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  is  estimated  to  have  sav- 
ed 116,000,000,  Fifty  thousand  predatory 
animals  were  shot,  trapped,  or  poisoned 
and  34,000,000  acres  poisoned  to  eradi- 
cate ground  squirrels  and  prairie  dogs, 
132,000  farmers  co-operating.     Annual 


damage  by  these  animals  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  at:  Wolves,  coyotes, 
etc..  $20,000,000;  prairie  dogs,  ground 
squirrels,  and  other  native  rodents, 
$300,000,000;  house  rats  and  mice,  $200, 
000,000. 


All  Round  Jottings 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College  jogs 
our  elbow  to  remark  that  water  is  nec- 
essary   for    the    best    ez%    production. 
Provide  a  supply  for  cold  winter  days 


by  using  a  water  fountain  that  is  heat- 
ed, or  one  witl^  double-wall  insulation. 
A  small  wooden  box  In  which  may  be 
placed  an  ordinary  12-quart  pail  will 
work  effectively,  if  straw  is  packed 
around  the  pail. 

A  home-made  substitute  for  skim- 
milk  may  be  prepared  and  fed  to  calves 
after  they  are  one  month  old.  Mix  100 
pounds  each  of  hominy  feed,  linseed 
meal,  red  dog  flour  and  blood  flour.  One 
pound  of  this  mixture  added  to  a  gal- 


lon of  water  at  a  temperature  of  100 
degrees  will  replace  skimmilk  on  the 
feeding  schedule.  Supply  all  the  clover 
hay  the  calves  will  eat,  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  grain  mixture. 

Use  great  care  in  making  concrete 
during  freezing  weather.  The  proper 
chemical  reaction  cannot  take  place 
when  the  mixture  is  frozen.  If  such 
work  must  be  dene  the  materials 
should  be  heated  and  allowed  to  set  on 
only  mild,  pleasant  days. 
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Burning  Com 

(Coaoluded  froaa  page  S) 

boiler  or  furnace,  or  his  wife  in  getting 
ready  to  use  in  her  range  to  fry  the 
morning  sausage,  is  burned.  In  either 
case,  however,  their  corn  is  consumed 
for  an  economic  purpose,  while  in 
yours  the  tiny  grains  that  are  appreci- 
ated by  those  superfluous  old  roosters 
and  those  superannuated,  pensioned  old 
hens  that  for  many  moons  have  ceased 
from  their  labors  of  laying  80-cent  eggs 
are  absolutely,  criminally,  wastefully 
burned  up  and  lost — and  the  hungry 
ones  of  the  Near  East  remain  hungry 
for  those  tiny  grains  of  corn." 

"I  see  your  point,"  said  the  one  who 
shuns  even  the  appearance  of  wrong- 
doing, "and  you  need  not  kill  that  pig 
today,  for  we  are  going  to  eat  chickens 
for  a  week  or  so." 

"Then  I  have  not  preached  in  vain," 
I  smiled  at  her,  in  her  seriousness  of 
conviction;  "but  be  not  troubled  over 
much,  for,  as  usual,  your  sin  is  small 
as  compared  with  mipe,  for  at  the  barn 
I  am  burning  not  only  corn,  but  plenty 
of  more  expensive  feeds  in  some  of  the 
cows  that  are  not  paying,  in  some 
horses  that  have  outlived  their  useful- 
ness, and  in  some  hogs  that  are  lineal 
descendants  of  some  of  those  that  long 
ago  remained  ou  laud  when  the  others 
ran  into  the  sea. 

"And  all  over  this  land  of  ours,  this 
beautiful,  bountiful  land  of  greatest 
plenty,  there  will  be  tons  and  tons  of 
corn  and  oats  and  hay  and  bought  feeds 
burned  this  winter  by  being  fed  to 
worthless  cows,  and  some  of  it  fed  ig- 
norantly  and  stingily  to  l>etter  ones. 

"It  will  be  not  only  feed  so  burned, 
but  along  with  the  feed  will  burn  labor 
and  hope  and  opportunity  and  home 
comforts,  young  ambition  and  educa- 
tion of  the  young.  And  from  the  ashes 
of  that  burning  will  arise  unrest,  dis- 
content, wanderings,  deserted  homes, 
circumscribed  lives,  hearts  without  an- 
chorage, drifting,  going  wrong. 

"If  we  could  conserve  it  all  and  turn 
it  into  cash  we  could  buy  enough  of  the 
western  corn  alleged  to  be  burning  to 
load  ship  after  ship  to  sail  away,  safe- 
guarded by  the  prayers  of  such 
as  thou,  to  carry  succor  and*  good 
cheer  to  the  empty  hands  that 
reach  out  toward  the  western  world 
in  hungry  supplication — yes,  dear, 
that  golden  brown  piece,  if  you  please." 
"I  am  sure  the  com  I  feed  to  you  is 
not  'burned' "  said  the  woman. 
PemMylvania. 


Harvest  a  Crop  in  Midwinter 

CusTOMEB. — "This  milk  is  sour." 

Milk  Inhpector.  —  "Your  bacteria 
count  is  too  high." 

CiiKESEMAKER. — "I  con't  make  good' 
cheese  out  of  this  milk." 

BuTTERMAKEB. — "We  Can't  usc  this 
cream." 

Hurts,  doesn't  it?  Yet  that  is  what 
happens  regularly  every  year  when  can 
after  can  of  milk  arrives  at  the  milk 
plant  or  creamery  sour.  One  creamery 
returned  over  $2600  worth  of  rallk  and 
cream  in  one  year  to  farmers.  A  milk 
plant  received  nearly  50,000  gallons  of 
sour  milk  in  one  year.  Why?  Because 
the  milk  was  held  and  shipped  a^  too 
liigh  a  temperature  and  the  bacteria 
in  it  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  the  milk 
soil  red  before  it  arrived. 


Cooling  milk  on  the  farm  will  re- 
duce this  loss,  says  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  All  that  is  re- 
quired is  a  supply  of  ice  and  a  little 
care.  Natural  ice  can  be  harvested  on 
farms  where  85  per  cent,  of  our  milk 
is  produced,  and  it  is  one  of  the  real 
paying  crops  of  the  farm.  Few  tools 
are  required,  and  for  the  average  farm 
2  saws,  2  pairs  of  tongs,  2  ice  hooks, 
1  pointed  bar  and  1  straight  board  for 
marking  should  be  sufficient. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  provide  a 
place  to  store  the  ice.  If  ice  is  scarce 
and  hard  to  put  up,  it  would  probably 
be  well  to  build  an  Ice  house.  When 
ice  is  abundant  and  easily  havvested, 
it  may  be  cheaper  to  disregard  the 
shrinkage  factor  and  store  it  in  a  pit, 
cellar,  shed  or  other  place,  and  insulate 
it  with  sawdust  or  shavings.  If  this  is 
done,  20  to  50  per  cent  additional  ice 
should  be  provided  to  allo\«c  for  shrink- 
age. 

Where  cream  only  is  to  be  cooled,  al- 
low at  least  one-half  ton  of  ice  per  cow. 
For  cooling  milk,  allow  \^  tons  per 
cow.  These  quantities  should  be 
enough  to  leave  a  margin  for  household 
use;  but  it  is  better  to  have  too  much 
than  too  little.  Whenever  practicable, 
build  the  ice  house  in  the  form  of  a 
cube,  allowing  45  cubic  feet  of  space 
for  each  ton  of  ice. 

The  pond  or  stream  selected  for  cut- 
ting ice  should,  of  course,  be  free  from 
dirt  or  contamination  from  barnyards, 
privies,  or  refuse  heaps.  The  Ice  shojuld 
be  kept  clear  of  snow,  as  snow  retards 
freezing.  When  it  has  frozen  to  a  suffi- 
cient depth,  mark  off  the  surface  into 
cakes  of  ttie  desired  size,  making  sure 
that  the  lines  form  rectangles.  Cut  out 
a  strip  of  ice  (with  the  saw)  the  width 
of  the  cake  desired,  and  force  this  strip 
under  the  ice,  thus  forming  a  channel 
to  the  landing  and  loading  place.  Large 
strips  may  then  be  sawed  off  and  float- 
ed to  the  landing,  where  they  may  be 
cut  up  into  cakes.  These  cakes  are 
then  hauled  to  the  storage  place  and 
packed  in  as  close  together  aa  possible, 
and  all  cracks  and  air  spaces  fliled  in 
with  sawdust.  Cakes  that  are  cut 
squarely  and  are  uniform  in  size  and 
shape  pack  together  with  less  air  space 
and  are  convenient  to  handle. 

The  cost  of  ice  is  small,  and  the  work 
generally  comes  during  a  slack  season. 
There  is  little  reason,  therefore,  why 
every  farmer  In  the  natural  Ice  section 
should  not  have  ice  with  which  to  cool 
his  dairy  products,  and  to  make  such 
delicacies  as  Ice  cream,  iced  tea,  iced 
buttermilk,  iced  fruit  and  vegetables, 
etc.,  possible  on  the  farm. 


Sounds  Qood,  Doesn't  It 

That  farmers  may  now  give  more  at- 
tention to  growing  better  grasses  and 
hay  crops  is  pointed  out  by  officerS'at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  for  the 
price  of  grass  seeds  will  be  materially 
lower. 

Last  year  Red  clover,  Alsike  and 
alfalfa  seed  were  almost  prohibitive  in 
|)ri(e  for  general  farm  use.  It  is  also 
stated  that  the  increase  of  legumes, 
particularly  clover.  Is  needed  In  Ohio, 
as  statistics  show  that  only  one  acre  of 
clover  is  grown  to  10  of  other  field 
crops. 

Clover  has  long  been  known  as  a  soil 
improver,  but  the  present  acreage  Is 
not  large  enough  to  aid  materially  in 
soil  improvement. 
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The  Profitable  Use  of 

GRO-ALL  Fertilizers 

in  Winter  Time 

Every  farmer  can  make  money  by  treating  his 
sUble  manure  with  GRO-ALL  Fertilizer.  The  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  has  shown  that  75  to  100  pounds 
of  GRO-ALL  Dissolved  Phosphate  sprinkled  over  a 
ton  of  fresh  manure,  before  it  leaves  the  stables,  will 
increase  its  value  40%  when  used  on  corn,  50%  on 
wheat,  and  80%  on  hay. 

GRO-ALL  Fertilizers  are  manufactured  from  only 
the  best  materials.  GRO-ALL  formulas  are  based 
upon  the  combined  knowledge  of  experienced  agri- 
cultural chemists  and  agi'onomists.  Perfectly  mixed 
and  cured  by  modern  factory  equipment,  GRO-ALL 
Fertilizers  are  always  in  excellent  mechanical  con- 
dition. They  will  feed  your  crops  from  seeding  time 
to  harvest. 

Look  for  the  GRO-ALL  Trade  Mark  on  every  bag 
of  fertilizer — it  stands  for  Highest  Quality  at  lowest 
cost. 

Fertilizer  prices  for  next  season  have  been  sharply 
reduced.  It  is  to  your  advantage  to  order  your 
■apply  of  GRO-ALL  for  1921   Spring's  work  now. 

THE  CENTRAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

HarrisonbufK.  V«.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gettyaburs.  Pa.  Philadelphia,  Pi.  Frederick,  Md. 
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One  Man  Saws  40  Cords  a  Day 


Ikk  a  Coat  of  1  He  a  Cord  I 

••Md  today  for  Blgr  Special  Offer  and  Low 
Direct  Price  oo  the  OTTAWA,  the  One- 
Maa  Saw,  the  first  made  and  sold  direct 
from  factory  tenser.  Greatest  labor  saver 
and  money-maker  arsr  invented.     Saws 
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any  aise  log  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  a  minote. 
Does  the  work  of  tea  men.  Aa  easily 
movedfromlostolofforeuttoeut  as  any 
wheelbarrow.     4-Cycle  Frost  Proof  Eif 

fne  has  balanced  erank  shaft— pnlla  orer 
H-P.  Masacto  aqnipped:  no  batteriea 
needed.  SpwW  CWch  I^S^^?,^- 
to  start  and  stop  saw  with  an* 
alneronninv.  Aatomatie  Speed 
Governor.  Easy  to  move,  casta 
less  to  operate.  When  not  aaw- 
Inff,  enaine  ranapamps,  feed 
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inff,  enaine  rana  pomps,  reea 
mills  and  other  machinery.   Pulley  fomlsbed. 


Casli  or  Camy  Paymenim  Shipped  awwt 
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•••  th«  OTTAWA  at  «v*Hi  oo  yoor  farm  ooea 

and  yoa  will  never' >!▼•  It  op.     Thoosaada  in  oae, 

every  owner  ■  booster.    Oot-saw*  any  other  on  tho, 

market.  Send  today  Cor  FREE  BOOK  and  Spedal  Offer/ 
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Great  Opportunites  in 

Canadas  Maritime  Provinces     '' 
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— the  historic  scene  of  early  settlement  in  ^at  are  now  the 
Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island— may  today  be  the  land  of  opportunity  for  which  you  have 
been  looking.  Lying  out  into  the  Atlantic,  dose  to  the  biggest 
markets  in  America,  nearer  to  Europe  than  any  port  in  the  U.S.  they 

Offer  Special  Advantages  to  the  Fanner 

fruit  raiser,  dairyman  and  market  gardener.    Land  of  great  natural  fertility, 
in  many  cases  with  aubatantial  improvements,  may  be  bouKht  at  very  reason- 
able  prices  from  farmers  who  are  retiring  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  their  fore- 
siRht  and  industry.    The  apple,  potato,  and  fodder  crops  of  these  Provinces 
are  world  famous,  and  modest  capital  will  here  start  you  on  the  highway  to 
success.    Industrial  cities  and  towns  afford  a  ready  market  for  produce  of 
the  farm,  and  near  at  hand  are  ocean  ports  awaiting  your  ship.-nents  to  the 
great  centers  of  the  world.    If  your  present  conditions  do  not  assure  you 
of  the  success  you  desire,  investigate  what  these  Provinces  can  do  for  you. 
\V  \      For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  etc,  write  Department  of  Immigration. 
.  v^\     Ottawa.  Canada,  or 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

200  North  Second  St.,  Harrisburf ,  P* 

CsBsdisB  GoTsramsnt  Affsnt. 
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Flock  Succulence  from 
Sprouted  Oats 

^Concluded  from  pag*  2) 

such  conditions  it  is  advisable  to '^sprin- 
kle them  with  a  spray  made  in  the  pro- 
^  portion  of  one  pint  of  formalin  to 
thirty  gallons  of  water.  After  oats 
have  been  treated  in  this  manner  they 
should  be  wrapped  in  a  blanket  for 
about  twenty-four  hours,  dried  out 
thoroughly,  well  stirred  and  placed  in 
sacks.  Oats  which  are  treated  in  this 
way  can  be  held  for  a  long  time  for 
1         sprouting  purposes. 

A  simple  and  handy  home-made  rack 
for  sprouting  oats  may  be  made  out  of 
four  corner  posts  of  2x4  inch  stuff  40 
inches  high,  eight  cross  pieces  24  inches 
long,  and  four  cross  pieces  22  inches 
in  length.  The  trays  to  nt  in  this  rack 
are  18x24  inches  in  size  and  are  made 
out  of  thin  box  lumber.  Such  a  rack  is 
suitable  for  sprouting  oats  for  a  flock 
of  about  twenty  hens.  Four  quarts  of 
oats  should  be  placed  in  each  tray  and 
as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  sprout- 
ing, this  amount  should  be  spread  out 
more  thinly  in  two  trays.  When  the 
sprouts  are  about  2  Inches  in  length,  a 
portion  of  about  8  Inches  square  of  this 
mass  should  constitute  the  daily  allow- 
ance of  twenty  hens. 

Poultrymen  who  do  not  wish  to  both- 
er with  sprouted  oats  use  cabbages, 
mangel  wurzels,  clover  or  alfalfa  for 
.winter  green  feed.  The- principal  ob- 
jection to  cabbages  is  that  they  are 
hard  to  keep  and  on  this  account  man- 
gels are  usually  better  liked  by  the 
«  flock  owners.     The  mangels  are   best 

fed  by  splitting  them  and  sticking 
them  on  nails  on  the  sides  of  the  pen. 
Clover  or  alfalfa  should  be  chopped  up 
fine  before  feeding,  while  some  opera- 
tors prefer  to  feed  these  materials  in 
the  form  of  meal  rather  than  as  hay  or 
green  feed.  Green  table  scraps,  such 
as  vegetable  trimmings  and  the  like, 
are  also  valuable  additions  i6  the  hen 
dietary  during  the  winter. 


Moisture  in  the  Poultry  House 


A  Fine  Old  Hen 

Some  folks  say  keep  none  but  young 
hens.  Read  this  and  then  see  if  it  be 
not  true  that  "handsome  is  as  hand- 
some does." 

Lady  Victory,  the  White  Leghorn 
hen  that  in  five  years  laid  750  eggs,  was 
one  of  the  honored  guests  at  the  Wash- 
ington Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock 
show  at  the  National  Capital.  Deceml)er 
14  to  18.  This  bird,  owned  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  a  pullet  record  of  214  eggs,  a  3-year 
average  of  178  eggs  and  a  ,5-year  aver- 
age of  150  eggs.  She  is  now  six  years 
old  and  in  good  breeding  condition. 


Turn  on  the  Lights 
With   eggs   bringing  a   return    of   a 
dollar  a  dozen   in  some  parts  of  this 
section,  poultrymen  should  make  every 
effort  towards  a  higher  winter  produc- 
tion.    Lengthening   the  hen's   feeding 
day  by  the  use  of  artificial   illumlHa- 
tion  Is  not  a  new  experiment,  but  is  one 
that  has  proved  practical  through  ex- 
perience.    Specialists   at   the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  recommend  a  "feed- 
ing day"   of  from   twelve  to  fourteen 
hours  through  the  use  of  electric  lights 
in  the  poultry  houses.    Too  long  a  day 
Is'likely  to  force  a  spring  moult.    Morn- 
ing light  seems  to  give  the  best  results. 
Prop«r  feeding  is  essential. 


J.    UAYMO.NU    KKSSLKU. 

The  collecting  of  moisture  on  the 
walls  and  ceiling  of  the  poultry  house 
In  the  form  of  beads  of  water,  or,  in 
winter,  in  the  form  of  a  white  frost,  is 
an  indication  of  poor  ventilation,  over- 
crowding of  the  house  with  fowls,  or 
both.  Such  a  condition  is  dangerous, 
since  in  a  very  short  time  the  litter 
will  become  damp  and  wet  from  the 
condensed  moisture  dripping  off  the 
walls  and  ceiling.  This  will  put  the  en- 
tiro  quarters  in  a  condition  to  bring 
forth  sueh  diseases  of  poultry  as 
chicken  pox,  roup  and  canker.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  hard  matter  at  some  seasons 
of  the  year  to  keep  the  poultry  quarters 
dry,  but  if  we  would  avoid  disease  it 
must  be  accomplished. 

Moisture  on  the  ceiling  and  walls  is 
usually  started  by  closing  the  poultry 
house  too  tight  at  night.  This  causes 
the  moist  heat  arising  from  the  fowls 
to  condense  upon  the  walls  and  ceiling 
of  the  house.  With  warm,  sunny  days 
the  moisture  soon  evaporates,  but  when 
continuous  spells  of  cloudy,  rainy 
weather  come  the  accumulation  from 
these  sources  soon  becomes  serious. 

Where     the     conditions     mentioned 

exist,  the  first  thing  to  arrange  for  is 

proper    ventilation.      Muslin    or    duck 

covered  screens  instead  of  some  of  the 

glass  windows  is  the  best  to  overcome 

the     trouble.       Every     poultry     house 

should   have   sufficient   muslin-covered 

screens  for  the  size  of  the  flock  kept  in 

the  house.    In  a  house  16x20  feet,  with 

an  average  height  of  6  feet,  in  which 

are  kept  from  80  to  100  hens,  we  find  It 

necessary    to   have   two   openings   3x4 

feet  each,  protected  by  muslin-covered 

screens.     The  screens  are,   of   course, 

hinged  so  that  they  can  be  opened  or 

closed  at  will.    Even  with  these  screens 

it  has  been   found  advisable  never  to 

close  both  screens  at  night  excepting 

in   an   extraordinarily  severe  spell  of 

weather.     If  both  screens  are  closed  in 

ordinary     winter     weather     we     have 

found  moisture  will  invariably  collect. 

In  a  smaller  house,  say  10x12  feet  in 

size,  one  scteen  of  the  size  mentioned 

has  been  found  sufficient.  Such  a  house 

may  be  used  for  a  flock  of  25  to  30  hens. 

However,   even   this   screen   cannot   be 

(losed    entirely    if   moisture    is   to   be 

avoided. 

Curtains  are  used  in  front  of  all 
droppings-boards  and  we  find  it  l>est  in 
ordinary  winter  weather  to  drop  these 
curtains  in  front  of  the  roosts  and 
leave  the  front  screens  open.  Most 
poultry  j-aisers  find  six  or  eight-ounce 
duf'k  the  best  for  poultry  house  screens. 
Muslin  is  rather  unsatisfactory  be- 
cause it  is  not  weatherproof,  soon 
breaks  and  does  not  give  sufficient  pro- 
tection In  very  bad  weather. 
Pennsylvania. 


the  birds  in  a  healthy  condition  and 
their  •systems  in  tone.  Stock  b«ets, 
cabbages  and  sprouted  oats  are  espe- 
cially valuable  for  this  purpose.  If  no 
succulent  food  is  available,  Epsom  salts 
fed  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per  100 
birds  in  the  drinking  water  about  twice 
a  month  makes-  a  satisfactory  substi- 
tute. Balanced  rations  consist  of  a 
scratch  mixture  and  a  mash.  The 
scratch  mixture,  usually  composed  of 
three  or  more  grains,  keeps  up  the  body 
weight  of  the  bird  and  supplies  heat. 
The  mash  consisting  of  ground  grains 
or  their  by-products,  being  high  in  di- 
gestibility and  rich  in  protein,  is  more 
directly  available  for  egg  production. 
Heavy  mash  consumption  goes  with 
high  production  and  the  quantities  of 
scratch  grains  fed  are  desired  to'  be 
sufficiently  low  to  encourage  heavy 
mash  consumption. 

The  scratch  mixture  used  with  best 
results  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  and  egg-laying  stations  is  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  cracked  corn,  wheat 
and  oats.  This  is  fed  in  deep  litter  at 
the  rate  of  from  10  to  12  pounds  per 
100  birds.  The  dry  mash  used  is  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  wheat 
bran,  wheat  middlings,  ground  oats, 
corn  meal  and  meat  scrap.  It  is  fed  in 
hoppers  and  kept  continually  before 
the  birds.  Careful  feeders  watch  their 
birds  and  regulate  the  quantity  of 
scratch  so  as  to  keep  the  birds  in  such 
a  condition  that  they  will  be  eating 
mash  eagerly  with  no  accumulation  of 
scratch  grains  in  the  litter. 

Poultrymen  often  complain  of  lack 
of  production,  when  they  themselves 
are  at  fault  through  slipshod  methods 
of  feeding  their  birds.  The  careful 
feeder  weighs  or  measures  his  feed  ac- 
curately and  thus  kno^s  the  amounts 
and  the  proportions  of  scratch  and 
mash  consumed. 


tions  for  the  hen,  colds  and  roup.  Spe- 
cialists at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col-  .. 
lege  School  of  Agriculture  advise  that 
trouble  may  be  avoided  by  taking  prop- 
er steps  in  providing  sufficient  circula- 
tion of  air  and  clean  quarters.  One 
square  foot  of  muslin  curtain  to  every 
ten  square  feet  of  floor  space  should  be 
adequate. 

Rags!  Ragsl  Ragst 

The  increased  use  of  wool  substitutes 
in  cloths  sent  up  the  price  of  rags  from 
300  to  1100  per  cent,  between  June, 
1914,  and  December,  1919.  Great 
Britahi  is  the!  chief  rag  market  of  the 
world  and  prices  prevailing  there  pro- 
vide a  uniform  basis  of  comparison. 
The  following  statistics  were  gathered  ^ 
at  Leeds,  England,  by  U.  S.  Consul  Per- 
cival  Cassett.  They  show  the  grade  of  • 
rags  and  advance  during  the  war  period 
from  June,  1914,  to  December,  1919: 

New  blaok  worsteds,  117.49  advanced 
to  $93.57;  new  blue  worsteds,  $17.49  to 
$90.40;  new  black  serges,  $12.18 
to  $56.54;  old  black  worsteds,  $6.44 
to  $65.24;  old  blue  worsteds.  $6.00 
to  $65.24;  old  black  serges,  $4.78 
to  $34.80;  old  dark  gray  cloths, 
$3.91  to  $17.40;  best  black  Ber- 
lin stockings,  $19.57  to  $71.81 ;  beet  col- 
ored stockings,  $13.06  to  $54.44;  best 
tan  stockings,  $11.74  to  $60.89;  beet 
black  coarse  stockings,  $10.22  to  $60.80. 


Let  in  Fresh  Air 
Ventilation  in  poultry  houses  is  one 
of  the  most  Important  factors  for  the 
successful  raising  of  poultry  during  the 
winter  months.  Damp  litter  in  the 
poultry  house  means  insufficient  venti- 
lation. Dampness  means  spoiled  feed 
in  the  litter,  unfavorable  living  condi- 


FENCE  POSTS  FOR  SALE 

Made  from  High  Carbon  STEEL  Augl*. 

Ar«  to  b«  drivM. 

Saves  labor  and  expense  of  digging  poit  hole*. 

Guaranteed  for  20  year*. 

Have  eold  fence  poeU  for  20  years. 

Price-list  FREE. 

J.  1.  DOWNS,  S8  «ooieTClt  Avcawc.  Jersey  City.  H.  J. '' 

1^  RAISE  HIQH  CUSS  RABBITS, 

^^H^V  euinca  Pigs,  PlgeoDi,  White  Mic^  and 
^^^^H  Katt.  ▲  gnat  demand  for  Buch  f>tock. 
.^^HiV  Tilts  ia  sure  an  oppurtuulty  tu  iu*,ite 
■■^^^  money.  We  art  In  a  position  to  furntsb 
hr<>Mline  etock  at  reaeonahle  prIcM.  Also  dogf  and 
p^.Sf  of  all  breeds.  Kerrets  and  blotKl.a  bogs. 
ySuni  an<l  l-reedlus  Stock  a  S|»ec»aUy.  10  centt  for 

couiplett'  list.  „  _     ,    J,  iis  T_-i 

ilouAW  K  KABBiTav  Dkp't  Z.  Z..  Indlaaapolls,  IndL 

L I V  E^OU  LT  R  Y 

Hay  asd  all  farm  products  *kant«d.  Dally  demand  at 
Kuod  AiBBO  a  BDn  '  ^'^^  N.  Front  Str««t. 
prtcn.    QIBBS  *  iHU.f    Philadelphia.  Brt.  1S4« 

w^r\w%~e.  a  I  C  am  Tsrletlw  ef  Rocks,  Meds. 
rlJK  DALJCi  wyaadottce,  lllaercas.  HaM- 
burw.  Anconas.  Orplngtoas.  LangshaBS.  Brahwss, 
Leghorns.Aadalustas.  turkeTS,  'Jjcks.  geese,  giilneaj. 
Frlc|sloW.  —lyM  ■.  maWy,  E.e«<e«Tllle.  O. 


Winter  Feeding  for  Poultry 

Only  through  careful  fe^ln^an  high 
production  be  secured  in  winter,*  and 
the  canny  poultryman  has  noticed  that 
the  number  of  eggs  carried  out  each 
day  is  closely  related  to  the  what  and 
how  much  of  the  feed  carried  In. 

One  Important  factor  In  the  care  of 
birds  in  winter  is  to  duplicate,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  the  natural  conditions  of 
the  regular  production  season  In  spring 
and  summer.  Thus  some  form  of  green, 
succulent  food  Is  very  useful  to  keep 


EXPERIMENTING  with  egg*  that©  days  costs 
mooej.     Hatching  high  priced  sfga  into  higher 
priced  chicks  is  prcfiuble.    Then  why  experi- 
ment with  uncertain  equipment? 


Buckeye  Incubators  take  all  the  gam- 
ble out  of  hatching.  They  torn  every 
batchable  egg  into  a  healthy,  vigorous 
ehlckSf^with  real  profit  to  you. 

Yon  takanochance  whatever  with  the  Buck- 
eye. These  incubators,  from  the  65-egg  ma- 
chine to  the  10.368  egg  Marr.moth.  are  guar- 
anteed to  hatch  every  hatchable  egg.  and 
Buckeye  cbicka  are  famoua  for  size  and  vigor. 

Buckeye  Colony  Broodera  make  poetible 
the  raising  of  every  chick.  They  have 
revolutionised  the  chicken  businesa.     They 


make  three  chicks  grow  where  one  K^f^ 

before,  at  a  fourth  the  labor  and  a  third 

of  the  expense.     Sold  on  a  money-back 

guarantee.    Burn  coal  or  kerosene,  eelf-reg«» 

Fating,  sanitary  and  economical. 

Buckeye  equipment  Is  endorsed  by  agrlcul* 
turalcoUeg  es,experiment  stations  andcounty 

agents  everywhere.  See  one  of  the  15,000 
Buckeye  dealers,  or  send  for  the  Buckeye 
catalog  that  shows  you  how  these  remarke- 
ble  Incubatora  and  brooders  make  poultry 
raising  more  profitable.  That  catalog  may 
mean  many  doUara  to  you.  Write  direct  to  us. 
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The  Lessons  I  Learned  in  1920 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  iM^y  |2.se  for  tbe  beat.  |l.uu  lor  the  d^jci  best  and  do  rents  for  eacta  otuer  artiute  pukUataed  la  ear  Mx- 
perlence  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  tnvittfd  to  contribute  ttaeir  ezpcricace  on  tbe  touic  under  dtecosslea  and 
suggest  sutakiects  for  future  diacuaaion.    Contributions  must  reacb  us  U  days  before  date  ef  laaue. 


ne  Buckeye  hcvbitor  Co.»     228iicii4  kw,.  sntnaimD,  oiiii 


Topic  No.  1308,  Feb.  1. — "My  most  helpful 
books  on,  farming  subjects — and  why?" 
Many  of  j  us  want  more  books  on  agricul- 
ture than  we  can  "afTord  and  jnust  make 
careful  selection  to  get  tne  most  practi- 
cal value  for  our  money.  It  will  help  us 
to  know  what  books  halve  helped  our 
brother  farmers  and  iust  whiit  sort  of 
stufT  is  in  'em  that  has  proved  useful. 
Also  please  tell  what  government  or 
state  bulletins  have  been  most  useful. 

Topic  No.  1309,  Feb.  16. — With  prices  of 
farm  products  being  cut  In  many  Instances 
below  the  cost  of  pi*oduction,  a  great 
change  will  necessarily  take  place  in 
agriculture  this  season  that  will  require 
some  careful  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  to  avoid  working  for  nothing.  We 
are  all  planning  to  make  some  changes. 
Let's  swap  our  ideas  briefly,  stating  what 
we  expect  to  leave  oCT  and  what  we  expect 
to  take  up. 

W.  J.,  Ashtabula,  O. — Use  legumes 
without  stint  or  limit,  is  what  I  have 
learned,  not  entirely  tne  past  year,  but 
more  forcibly.    There  are  3800  legumi- 
nous plants,  a  scientist  has  announced. 
There  are  several  established  ones,  and 
there  will  be  more  legumes  come  into 
general   use.       Five  years   growth   of 
hairy  vetch  in  a  limited  way  has  each 
year  taught  the  writer  more  and  more 
the  value  of  the  plant.    Our  fall  plant- 
ing amounts  to  nearly  40  acres  of  rye 
and  vetch.    It  will  withstand  a  reason- 
able   degree   of    soil    acidity,    and    re-  I 
sponds  readily  to  a  phosphorus  carrier 
fertilizer.      All    live   stock'  appreciate 
vetch  both  as  hay  and  pasture.    It  will 
withstand  an  acid  soil  as  well  as  Alslke 
clover,  and  grow  on  soils  so  poor  that 
a  clover   stand   could   not  be  secured. 
Seed  requires  Inoculation,  which  is  an 
entirely    simple   process.        Shake   the 
dirt  from  the  roots  of  inoculated  plants, 
moisten  and  stir  in  the  seed  sufficient 
amount  to  make  the  seed  appear  dirt 
color.      Planting    should    not    be   later 
than    September    1st.   as   far  north   as 
New  York  and  Michigan.    In  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  southern  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania   the    legume    may    be    safely 
planted  in  October.    It  withstands  win- 
ter  much   better   than  even   rye,   with 
'  which  It  is  usually  planted  as  a  sup- 
port crop.     The  writer  would  advise, 
and   will   practice,   planting  in   August 
hereafter,  using  a  mixture  containing 
not  less  than  100  pounds  of  rye  and  20 
pounds  of  hairy  vetch  to  the  acre.  This 
legume  has  suffered  from  having  been 
called  "sand"  vetch,  since  it  does  equal- 
ly well  on  clay  soil  as  on  sand,  and  it 
withstands    poor   drainage.     It   is   the 
only  legume  that  works  late  in  the  fall, 
remains  green  all  winter,  and  resumes 
its  duties  early  in  spring. 

Soy  beans  every  year,  in  corn,  alone 
for  seed  and  forage,  is  our  conclusion 
this  year.  Soy  beans  withstand  soil 
acidity,  hardship  and  exposure  when 
ripened,  and  they  ^will  balance  the 
ration  for  the  pigs  when  corn  is  hogged. 
They  will  cut  the  dairyman's  feed  bill, 
as  they  are  rich  in  protein.  They  re- 
quire inoculation,  and  dirt  from  an  in- 
oiulated' field  will  usually  suffice.  Don't 
attempt  to  inoculate  and  then  mix  with 
fertilizer  in  the  com  drill.  Get  the  soy 
beun  habit,  and  at  last  cultivation  drill 
in  rye  and  hairy  vetch  with  com:  or 
disk  soy  bean  field  as  we  did  this  year, 
and  drill  to  rye  and  hairy  vetch  to 
prevent  winter  leaching  of  fertility 
already  gained  and  liberated. 

The  rows  of  annual  sweet  clover 
have  taught  the  writer  this  summer 
that  this  will  be  one  of  our  greatest 
legumes.  It  is  believed  that  it  ms- 
sesses  the  vigorous  qualities  of  th«  bi- 
ennial white  sweet  clover.  If  such  is 
true,  the  seed  will  shatter  and  re-seed 
Itself  from  year  to  year.  The  annual 
white  blossom  will  be  one  of  our  most 
valuable  forage  and  heaviest  nltrogen- 
palhering  crops.  Its  poesUjilitiee  and 
its  acreage  in  the  East  will  probably 
exceed  those  of  alfalfa.  The  annutU 
liablt  is  well  fixed,  yet  it  should  be 
planted  in  the  North  at  earliest  possi- 
ble date  in  order  that  seed  may  be 
rscured. 


The  writer  has  experimented  with 
Tangier  peas,  horse  beans  and  nearly  a 
dozen  vetches,  and  there  are  wonderful 
possibilities  in  these  legumes,  although 
hairy  vetch,  soy  beans  and  sweet  clover 
are  well  known  to  the  reading  public. 


J.  W.  R.,  Garbondale,  W.  Va.— 
There  are  a  few  things  I  did  in  my 
farming  business  last  year  which  I  shall 
do  differently  next  year.  Last  year  1 
neglected  to  keep  a  farm  account  book, 
with  the  result  that  I  am  rather  at  sea 
as  to  my  profits  and  losses.  I  shall 
never  be  so  careless  again. 

I  contemplated  building  and  equip- 
ping a  small  blacksmith  shop  on  my 
farm  last  winter,  but  neglected  to  do 
so  on  acx;ount  of  help  being  so  high, 
and  I  have  Just  finished  figuring  what 
this  neglect  has  obst  me  the  past  year 
in  time  and  money.  We  live  rather  re- 
mote from  a  good  repair  shop,  and  so 
when  a  machine  broke  or  some  part 
had  to  be  replaced  it  meant  hours  off 
to  make  the  journey,  besides  the  very 
high  repair  bill.  A  home  shop  would 
have  saved  me  at  least  |100. 

Another  thing  I  have  "swore  off"  on 
doing.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  farm- 
ers about  me  to  pasture  their  wheat 
lightly  through  the  open  spells  in  win- 
ter, thinking  that  this  caused  the  plant 
to  stool  and  be  more  productive.  I 
have  practiced  this  in  common  with  my 
neighbors,  but  last  winter  I  experi- 
mented some  along  this  line  and  I  find 
that  it  Is  only  another  one  of  the  old- 
time  "fogey"  ideas.  In  my  case  I  find 
that  it  damages  the  field  very  material- 
ly to  pasture  wheat  In  the  winter. 

M.  A.  C,  Newtown  Square,  Pa. — 
The  most  important  thing  we  have 
learned  about  farming  during  the  past 
year  is  the  use  of  lime.  We  feel  we 
have  lost  heavily  by  being  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish  in  ordering  lime  for 
crops.  Having  two  fields  in  corn,  we 
put  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  of  lime  to  the 
acre  on  one  field  and,  as  the  other  field 
had  some  lime  put  to  the  crops  last 
year,  we  did  not  think  It  worth  while 
to  put  any  on  this  year.  The  result 
was,  we  had  the  finest  crop  of  com  ever 
on  the  limed  field,  and  a  miserable  crop 
on  the  unlimed  field.  Hereafter,  a  ton 
of  lime  harrowed  In,  before  the  crop  is 
plante<l,  will  be  our  practice,  especially 
with  corn. 


weight  of  226  pounds  each.  Being  un- 
able to  get  more  than  one  of  the  Du- 
rocs  on  scales,  a  hog  that  was  separat- 
ed from  scrubs  fully  two  months  prior 
to  butchering  and  fed  less  grain  than 
scmbs,  weighed  329  pounds,  a  differ- 
ence of  103  pounds  in  favor  of  pure- 
breds.  Up  until  two  or  more  months 
ago  all  of  these  hogs  ran  together  and 
had  the  same  feed,  care  and  treatment. 
Early  In  fall  the  hogs  were  separated 
and  scrubs  given  more  feed  than  pure- 
breds,  because  they  .were  failing  behind 
badly.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
it  does  not  pay  to  feed  s^ub  hogs  as  a 
gracious  gift  so  long  as  pure-breds  can 
be  purchased  at  all,  even  at  a  big  price, 
and  that  pressing  v/ork  at  home,  it  mat- 
ters not  how  important,  is  a  weak  ex- 
cuse for  buying  and  feeding  scrub  hogs. 


Too,  an  elevated  tanl^  twice  the  capac- 
ity of  the  present  one  is  added  saf* 
guard  against  fire  to  both  sets  of  build- 
ings. Perlmps  this  If  not  farming,  bul 
surely  it's  ramiing  piacti( e,  and  I  am 
afraid  1  am  not  the  only  one  who  fails 
to  do  ju.^^tice  to  a  good  farm,  or  re* 
meral)ers  always  that  insanitary  condi-, 
tions  at  the  hired  man's  house  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  master,  not  the  u^an. 
So  we  revise  the  water  system  first, 
then  build  the  house. 


C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va.— While 
I  learned  things  about  farming  last  sear 
son.  the  one  thing  that  makes  me  down- 
right angry  when  1  think  about  it,  and 
the  one  thing  I  am  dead  sure  to  do  dif- 
ferently next  season,  is  purchasing  or 
harl)oring  scrub  hogs.  Finding  myself 
short  a  few  hogs  last  spring,  I  cranked 
up  the  flivver,  turned  my  back  to  a 
mountain  of  work  and  set  out  to  pur- 
chase what  hogs  I  desired,  stopping 
only  where  I  knew  pure-bred  hogs  were 
kept.  After  losing  the  entire  day  and 
traveling  the  country  over  I  was  un- 
able to  find  a  single  man  who  would 
part  with  his  pure-bred  hogs  or  pigs. 
While  I  found  both  pure-bred  pigs  and 
hogs  fairly  plentiful,  I  seemed  unlticky 
in  finding  any  for  sale.  Being  pressed 
with  work  at  home  I  gave  up  the  chase, 
stepped  across  the  field  next  morning 
and  purchased  a  number  of  scrub  pigs 
from  a  neighbor  at  $4  each,  pigs  to  be 
fpd  well  and  removed  when  eight  weeks 
old.  In  due  time  I  brought  the  pigs 
home  and  turned  them  out  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  pigs,  pure-bred  Durocs  of 
al)out  the  same  age.  My  wife  sized  the 
scrubs  up  when  I  turned  them  out  and 
remarked  I  had  gotten  a  bargain.  I 
said  nothing,  feeling  deep  down  in  my 
heart  a  better  time  was  dead  sure  to 
come  for  me  to  talk.  Sure  enough  It 
came  just  the  other  day  when  we  butch- 
ered these  scrub  pigs  and  some  of  the 
pure-bi-ed  Uurocs.  Four  of  the  scrubs 
that  I  managed  to  get  on  wagon  scales 
weighed    904    pounds,   or   an    average 


W.  H.  H.,  Prince  George,  Va. — Ex- 
perience taught  me  the  past  year  that 
It  doesn't  pay  to  plant  crops  too  early. 
Now,  dear  readers,  bear  in  mind  I  do 
not  mean  that  this  work  should  be 
neglected  until  too  late,  as  one  is  just 
as  objectionable  as  the  other;  but  plant 
in  reasonable  time,  or  after  the  weather 
and  soil  become  warm  and  likely  to 
continue  so.  Last  spring,  for  several 
good  reasons  (we  thought),  we  were 
rather  late  In  getting  crops  planted,  but 
it  all  happened  for  the  beet,  as  we  se- 
cured good  stands  and  a  fairly  good 
yield  per  acre.  Those  in  our  immediate 
neighborhood  had  to  plant  both  corn 
and  peanuts  over,  on  account  of  plant- 
ing before  the«,soil  and  weather  became 
warm  to  stay. 

If  you  wish  to  secure  a  fair  stand, 
have  less  weeds  and  grass  to  contend 
with,  less  work  to  do  (especially  In 
hoed  crops),  and  a  larger  yield,  don't 
be  In  too  big  a  hurry  to  plant.  The 
average  farmer  will  rush  ahead  at 
breakneck  speed  planting  his  crops  In 
ground  only  half  prepared,  just  to  get 
ahead  of  his  next  door  neighbor,  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten  he  loses  time, 
labor  and  seed. 

I  find  there  Is  no  profit  In  such  work, 
as  a  thoroughly  prepared  seedbed  con- 
stitutes one^half  of  the  cultivation  and 
making  of  any  crop.  So  take  my  ad- 
vice the  coming  season  and  spend  more 
time  In  preparing  the  seedbed,  as  this 
will  be  time  well  invcste<l.  The  same 
rule  Is  generally  applied  to  laying  by 
crops,  as  this  work  is  done  entirely  too 
early  just  to  say,  "1  laid  by  my  crop 
first." 

Another  thing,  we  are  not  going  to 
plant  such  a  large  number  of  aires,  as 
we  find  that  ten  acres  well  prepared 
and  fertilized  and  cultivated  will  make 
more  tjian  25  or  30  acres  of  ordinary 
ground  only  half  prepared  and  culti- 
vated. 


J.  A.  M.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. — Our 
.house  Is  low  In  the  valley,  and  we 
drew  our  water  supply  from  a  well  on 
the  opposite  hill,  the  water  being 
siphoned  from  the  well,  under  the 
creek  and  Into  the  house,  until  last 
summer  I  put  In  an  engine  and  surface 
tank,  600  gallons  capacity,  figuring  on 
having  slightly  more  pressure  and  ob- 
viating the  chance  of  a  prolonged  dry 
spell.  So  far  I  figured,  and  no  farther, 
although  I  had  already  selected  a  site 
and  made  plans  to  build  a  tenant  house 
the  following  spring,  this  house  to  stand 
probably  50  feet  higher  than  my  own 
residence,  and  also  on  the  dry  side  of 
the  hill,  and  I  never  once  thought  of  a 
water  supply  for  that  house! 

The  case  against  me  is  like  this:  The 
tank  holds  ample  for  surety  against 
drought  for  my  own  family — and  no 
more.  It  will  cost  almost  as  much  to 
put  down  a  surface  well  on  the,  chosen 
site  as  my  little  tank  cost,  with  the 
added  chance  of  getting  poor  water,  or 
none,  while  my  hill  well  furnifihes  far 
more  than  has  ever  been  used.  The 
tank  at  the  ground  level  where  it  now 
stands  will  just  about  bring  the  water 
to  the  level  of  the  new  house — with  no 
flow.  Given  a  flow  of  water,  a  sanitary 
flush  toilet  will  cost  about  the  same  as 
the  shacked  up  outhouse  on  a  place  so 
close  to  the  open  road  as  to  approach 
a  public  nuisance,  as  well  as  a  wrong 
to  anyone  who  is  asked  to  put  up  with 
such    conditions    unless    unavoidable. 


Moiiey-Saving  Pointers 
on  Wall  Papering 

There  are  certain  points  to  be  remembered 
in  hanging  wall  paper  if  belt  results  are  to 
be  obtained. 

You  should  know  the  easiest  way  of  re- 
moving the  old  paper;  how  to  prepare  tht 
walls  with  the  right  sizing;  how  to  neatly 
pMte  and  trim;  how  to  match  strips;  how  to 
hang  ceiling  paper,  and  how  much  paper  to 
order. 

All  thttr  important  poinu  are  now  eiplalnid  in  a* 
InterestinK  book  which  the  Charles  William  Stores,  Inc., 
are  now  offerinf  entirely  free.  The  book  also  containt 
over  100  of  the  latest  and  most  attractive  wall  paper  pat- 
terns, many  of  which  are  offered  at  prices  far  below  tbe 
ordinary.  Anyone  may  obuie  this  big  book  by  simply 
addressing  a  post  card  to  the  Charles  WiUitm  Stores, 
Dept.  76,  New  York  City. 


LIME  MARL 


1 


Precipitated 

Agricultural  Lime 

Non-caustic,  quickly  tvailable,  dry 
and  in  fine  condition  for  drilling.  Write 
at  once  for  sample*  literature,  and 
freight  rates. 

NATURAL  LIME-MARL  CO. 


Plaat— Cbarloa-Town. 
W.  Va. 


Office— Roanoke, 
Va. 


Don't  Freeze 

•Bunt  Wooth-t 

You  must  burn  coal  or  wood    Coal 

la  eearee  and  hiffh  priced.    Waed  ie  plcnti- 

f  ol  and  cheap.    Get  a  WITTE  Dng  Saw. 

Cat  yoar  wood  for  almeet  notUns. 

kYoa  can  set  delivery  ff  jrea  buy 

now  and  the  leweet  prieeu 


JVown25 


r.«.B..i.c. 

iPHlte|k 


The 
Arm  Sivtefl  Sai 

la  Lever  ControUelL    Yea  Poik  ta 

Start— Pul^  to  stop.  Any  apeed  yea  want 
in  Btartinfc  or  etoppitur.  A  fast  enttittg  eut- 
flt  with  hifrh  power  4-cycle  eninne.  Cuta 
much  faster  th.in  former  rige.  Caeh  er 
Easy  Paymenta.  Sold  on  lifetime  sruarantee. 
WITTE  TBfX  SAW  EQUIPMENT 
Utest  Ovt-Heflt  Practlcal-Ciiti  Um 

Makea  the  Lqc  Saw  a  Tree  Saw.  Qnielc 
ehantre.  aS4.»S  Ebctra.  Cota  tree*  eleiu>  down. 
Only  one  rig  to  h»r\dle.  Branch  Buzz  Saw  for  saw- 
inir  top  wood,  only  aaS.SO.  Why  Pay  marat 
Write  for  Los  and  Tree  Saw  Cataloc  FREE. 

WiTTE  Engine  Works 

2M4  Oakland  Ave.  If  ■■—City.  Mo. 
2.V44  Empire  BIda..  Ptttebtarab.  Pa. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 


ROOKS' APPUANCB. 

the  modem  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rupture  will  b« 
sei)t  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious Bprinsrs  or  pada. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
tneether  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  aalvea. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheag. 
Sent  Ml  trial  t9  prava  II. 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ents. CmtaloKue  and  meai^ 
ura  blanke  mallad  free.  S«a4 
name  aii4  a4dr«w  toda^ 


C  E  BROOKS,  2S7  D,  Stale  St,  Manhall,  M!ch. 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


January  1,  IV21 


iMi 


dhOltup 


L^pkJUu^ 


Thi«  b  A*  !•"■  w»««b'«  own  «l«partni«nt— ^or  tham  and  hy  th«m.    It  u  d«v«to^  to  Ik* 
•I  te»ic*  of  ovonraoy  iatoroU  to  tko  wemon  of  tko  fwm  family.    Tbo  Praetoeal  'f*^"^^^***.^ 
aad  ompocta— TOO  «ot  oaky  to  writo  your  ozporioaaoa  on  tke  tppM*  undor  duciuMM  Mtt  •'^w 
propoM  topica  for  fvtura  diMusnoaa.   Tha  boat  lottar  publiahad,  kerotn  aaek  umm  «aU  bo  awwrdod 
Tpnco  of  OBo  dollar,  and  for  oacb  otkor  lottor  publiabod  wa  will  pay  fifty  conta.     AddroM 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FiJtMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

and  helpful  sujfgestloBS  for  qulIt  making? 
Every  once  In  a  while  a  subsorlber.  tiring 
of  her  old  Ideas  and  methods,  asks  for  a 
new  or  different  Idea  on  this  subject.  Let  8 
talk  It  ove*  in  the  Exchange. 


Fkmki'AKY  1. — Renewing  and  "flxlng  up 
furniture.  A  subscriber  asks  for  help  in 
this  dlrertlon  from  the  experience  of  other 
farm  women.  Most  of  us  have  had  some 
experience  and  learned  some  lessons  In 
our  attempts  to  prolong  the  life  and  re- 
store the  beauty  of  our  household  fur- 
nishinga      Let's  hear  about  it ! 

Pbbruabx  15. — Can  you  offer  some  practical 


Cat  vomr  cantrihutimn  in  mmrly  If  I*  ^—  moC 
r««cA  u  •(  /•«•«  iS  dm»»  hmfmrm  tku  dmtm  •i 
iB»mm,  U  wilt  hm  t—  lata. 


How  We  "Get  Together"  Socially 


Mrs.  B.  B.  M.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
— We  have  our  little  school  fair  each 
fall,  something  to  begin  the  manual 
training  teaching  that  the  time  of  good 
roads  and  consolidated  schools  will 
carry  on.  Our  finest  prizes  are  for 
drawings  made  in  school,  either  free- 
hand or  pattern.  There  are  classes  for 
the  boys  who  weave  baskets,  sew  har- 
ness, make  simple  wood  carvings  and 
cane  chairs;  classes  in  lace  making, 
embroidery,  plain  and  fancy  sewing  for 
the  girls,  and  women's  classes — like  the 
girls*,  only  the  finished  pieces  are  usu- 
ally more  elaborate,  and  so  far  the  girls 
have  not  quilted,  entering  their  finished 
tops  for  judging  as  to  design,  and  from 
the  wrong  side  as  to  the  stitching, 


There  is  keen  rivalry  over  our  fair, 
and  we  are  all  very  secretive  over  the 
pieces  planned  for  it.    The  fair  is  held 
at  the  school  house,  judges  are  import- 
ed trom  another  district,  usually  teach- 
ers who  have  some  like  exhibit  in  their 
own  school,  and  no  one  outside  the  dis- 
trict  is  allowed   to  compete,   although 
we  have  a  free^for-all  table  that  is  very 
popular.     Here  anyone  can   place  any 
bit  of  handiwork  for  show,  and  as  our 
fair  has  been  going  on  for  some  years, 
and  we  do  not  allow  a  piece  to  be  en- 
tered  for  a  prize  a  second   time,  the 
table  is  patronized  by  all  of  us  (espe- 
cially those  who  have  sent  articles  on 
from   our  little   fair  to  larger  county 
and  even  state  fairs,  where  they  were 
in  the  running),  while  we  count  on  it 
for    the    usual     community    antiques, 
heirloom     quilts     and     hand     woven 
spreads,    fragments   of   laces   and   em- 
broideries  brought  by   some   ancestor 
from    the    old    country — whichever    it 

was. 

This  is  purely  a  craft  show,  no  cook- 
ing, baking,  canning  or  crop  entries  at 
all.     Funds   are  solicited    from   every 
woman   in   the  district,  all  being  con- 
sidered members  in  good   standing  of 
our  Community  Club;  as  are  also  the 
girls   who  have   passed   out   from   the 
school  girls'  classes.    There  are  no  dues 
or  H<iKed  amounts  to  pay,  each  one  con- 
♦^tribtites  what  she  feels  like,  and  as  in- 
terest grows  the  amount  becomes  more 
satisfactory.     If  for  any  reason  mem- 
bers do  not  respond  we  try  again  next 
year,  and  no  one  knows,  save  a  close- 
mouthed   solicitor,  who  gave  and  who 
refused,  and  no  one  living  in  tht  dis- 
trict is  shut  off  from  competing.     In- 
deed, the  ones  who  take  least  interest 
in  this  work  are  the  very  ones  we  hope 
to  reach  and  l>enefit.     It  i»  something 
to  plan  and  do  through  the  long  winter 
evenings,  and  some  such  interest  trans- 
forms  the  dreaded   season   into   some- 
thing to  look  forward  to.    Here,  we  are 
shut   off,   in   bad   weather,   from  town, 
from  visiting,  and  on  these  small  hill 
farms  even  the  household  tasks  dwin- 
dle   away   to   almost    nothing;    so    we 
hope,   through   this   competitive   train- 
ing of  the  mind  through  the  fingers  to 
revive   interest   in    the   old   household 
arts,  and  on  a  small  scale  have  each 
home  shelter  a  phase  of  cottage  indus- 
try.  If  in   such   work   there  is  shelter 
from   loneliness    and   the   breeding   of 
content  with  conditions  that  we  cannot 
wholly  change. 

Mrs.  O.  J.,  Bio,  La.— We  have  Just 
organized  a  new  church  at  this  place. 
The  members  are  few,  but  full  of  en- 
thusiasm and   energy.       And  the  fact 


that  our  pastor  chooses  to  give  his  time 
to  us  instead  of  working  elsewhere, 
where  he  could  probably  draw  twice 
the  salary,  proves  his  consecration.  We 
have  just  commenced  erecting,  the 
house,  but  have  Sunday  school  every 
Sabbath  and  preaching  twice  a  mouth 
in  the  pine  groves.  Since  our  church 
was  organized  we  have  had  some  bitter 
weather,  but  every  Sunday  has  been 
lovely,  warm  and  dry  enough  to  sit  on 
the  pine  straw  and  leaves.  This  makes 
us  feel  that  God  is  smiling  right  down 
on  our  efforts.  (Right  here  I  want  to 
beg  a  prayer  from  you.  Practical  Farm- 
er sisters  and  brott^ers.) 

We  have  a  Ladles'  Missionary 
Society,  its  object  being  to  help  social 
aiid  moral  conditions,  relieve  the  needy, 
visit  the  sick  and  to  raise  funds  to  help 
on  the  church.  We  meet  at  some  mem- 
ber's home  once  a  week,  study  a  Scrip- 
ture lesson,  sing,  pray,  sew  or  quilt, 
and  consider  any  plan  for  work  offered. 

The  young  folks  have  a  Bible  society. 
They  meet  Sunday  afternoons  to  study, ' 
sing  and  pray.  As  often  as  they  have 
time,  they  arrange  a  programme  and 
meet  at  some  member's  home  for  an 
evening's  entertainment.  Everybody  Is 
invited  and  light  refreshments  are 
served.  No  admission  is  charged,  but 
a  contribution  box  is  on  hand  and  all 
offerings  are  appreciated.  We  have  de- 
cided that  our  church  shall  be  built  and 
supported  by  free-will  offerings,  and 
when  we  offer  anything  for  sale,  to 
have  no  bidding  or  raffling,  but  to  give 
full  value  to  the  purchaser. 

Our  community  needs  a  good  literary 
society,  as  well  as  a  great  many  other 
things.  But  we  are  putting  God's  work 
first  and  trusting  His  promise  that  oth- 
er things  will  be  added. 


munlty  to  hold  one  or  more  of  these 
meetings,  on  one  or  more  of  these  sub- 
jects. Many  counties  now  support  a 
home  demonstration  agent.  She  is  the 
local  representative  of  the  <;ollege  and 
serves  In  the  same  capacity  to  the 
women  of  the  county  as  the  county 
agent  to  the  men.  Such  help  is  Invalu- 
able to  a  community,  but  until  these 
women  are  available  In  every  county 
use  should  be  made  of  the  state  depart- 
ment. These  services  are  free — made 
BO  by  the  combined  generosity  of  the 
state  and  the  nation. 

What  better  thing  can  a  community 
plan  for  its  general  upbuilding  than 
a  series  of  such  meetings  once  or 
twice  a  year? 

P.  B.  C,  Carbondale,  W.  Va.— Our 
neighborhood  is  rather  sparsely  set- 
tled, and  therefore  our  entertainments 
differ  from  those  of  the  more  populat- 
ed country  districts.  During  the  win- 
ter season  we  meet  at  some  neighbor's 
home  twice  a  week,  Thursday  and  Sun- 
day nights.  We  visit  for  miles  around. 
When  sleighing  Is  good  we  go  and 
gather  the  neighbors  into  sleighing 
parties,  and  oh,  how  the  kiddies  do  en- 
joy it.  They  sing  and  yell.  We  have 
snowball  battles,  build  snow  men, 
houses,  etc.  Oh,  it's  great — the  wine 
of  life. 

,  Then  we  all  meet.  Each  family  will 
take  along  some  good  book  or  farm 
paper.  We  older  folks  read  the  books 
and  papers  and  discuss  what  we  have 
been  doing  and  what  our  farming  plans 
are  for  the  future.  We  look  very  close- 
ly for  the  new  Ideas  expressed  by  up-to- 
date  farmers  in  the  farm  papers,  and 
sometimes  in  those  ideas  we  discover 
gold  mines!  The  kids  generally  can 
find  a  room  where  they  play  all  kinds 
of  children's  games;  we  let  them  have 
it  by  themselves  and  they  certainly  do 
enjoy  life  at  those  meets.  We  have  no 
"cut  and  dried"  rules.  No  programmes. 
It's  simply  a  heart-to-heart,  old-time 
meet,  and  I  believe  that  we  get  more 
real,  sure  enough  enjoyment  out  of  It 
than  if  we  were  hampered  by  certain 
rules  and   regulations. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening 
we  sit  down  to  a  bountiful  repast  and, 
of  course,  the  hostess  does  her  "beaten- 
est"  to  show  the  guests  just  how  it  is 
done  in  the  culinary  art.  And  so,  after 
it  is  agreed  upon  just  where  the  next 
meet  will  be,  we  part  with  sincere 
handshaking  and— well,  that's  the  way 
we  do  it  here  In  this  neck  o'  the  woods. 


£ur-Fashions 
and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  tho 
quantity  of  material  required,  accompany 
each  pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-flttinf 
and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  writ* 
your  name  and  address  in  full,  state  th» 
number  and  ^Ize  of  each  pattern  you  want, 
and  send  15  cent«  for  each. 


M.  S.  P.,  Manhattan,  Kan. — At  the 
present  time  practically  all  states  have 
a  home  economics  extension  service 
connected  with  their  state  agricultural 
college.  Such  departments  employ 
trained  women  whose  business  it  is  to 
carry  to  the  home  keeping  women  of  the 
state — the  wives  and  mothers  of  our 
land — ^the  most  recent  results  of  study 
and  research  on  home  problems. 

It  is  the  rare  woman  who  does  not 
welcome  the  knowledge  that  tells  her 
how  to  care  for  her  baby  wisely,  how 
to  feed  her  family  as  it  should  l>e  fed, 
how  to  can  her  vegetables  and  meat 
according  to  the  most  npproved.  up-to- 
date  methods.  She  is  generally  equally 
glad  to  learn  economical  selection  of 
(lothing,  partirnlarly  In  these  days  of 
high  prices,  to  get  suggestions  for  mak- 
ing garments  for  her  family,  or  per- 
haps most  appreciated  of  all,  learn  to 
choose  clothing  that  Ih  becoming  in 
line  and  color. 

It  may  be  that  her  house  is  her  chief 
interest.  She  will  then  enjoy  sugges- 
tions ■  for  the  arrangement  of  her 
kitchen  that  it  may  be  made  conven- 
ient and  save  steps,  the  use  of  labor 
saving  devices,  and  the  a(n"lring  of 
general  principles  of  house  de(  oration. 
Hints  on  first  aid  and  home  care  of  the 
sick  may  prove  Invaluable  in  time  of 
Illness  in  the  family. 

.All  these,  and  more,  are  possibilities 
of  the  home  economics  extension  ser- 
vice. Such  help  can  be  -Ohtalned  by 
asking  the  Extension  Branch  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  to  send  one 
of  their  home  specialists  out  to  a  com* 


Mrs.  J.  C,  Ethrldge,  Tenn.  —  We 
have  arrangements  in  our  community 
for  neighbors  to  get  together  at  least 
once  a  month  and  sometimes  oftener. 
The  Homemaker's  Club  Is  composed 
of  rural  women.  Our  programmes  are 
both  entertaining  and  instnictlve.  We 
work  for  community  advancement  in 
many  ways,  besides  seeing  each  other 
once  in  a  while.  Light  refreshments 
are  always  served  by  the  hostess,  as 
we  meet  at  different  homes.  These  re- 
freshments are  not  required,  but  each 
member  seems  to  enjoy  serving,  and 
it  Is  very  nice,  as  some  ladies  have  a 
distance  to  go  and  do  not  get  home 
until  dark. 

Our    community    farmers'    meetings 
are  held  twice  a  month  at  the  school 
house  during  the  winter  months.  These 
are  conu>osed  of  the  interested  farmers 
and  homemakers,  also  boys'  and  girls' 
club    members.        An    instructive   pro- 
gramme is  presented  by  different  mem- 
bers,  and    usually   the   county   demon- 
stration  agent  or  county  superintend- 
ent of   schools,   or  some   specialist   In 
agricultural  lines  is  present  to  make 
a   few    remarks.      Sometimes   the   pro- 
grammes  are   varied    by    a   "kangaroo 
court"  and  "mock  trial."    This  Is  done 
by  selecting  sultaMe   characters   from 
our  crowd  to  represent  lawyers,  judge, 
sheriff,    jury.    etc.      Then    someone   Is 
charged  with  not  shaving  or  something 
nonsensical  and  tried  before  the  court. 
If  found   guilty  they   are  fined,  some- 
times a  few  pennies,  a  gallon  of  oil  for 
the   house   or   something  of   the   kind. 
These  are  sometimes  very  amusing  and 
originality     can     be    shown     in     each 
crowd    of    people.        Sometimes    young 
boys  have  proven  greet  ability  In  act- 
ing as  lawyers,  and  their  spee<hee*are 


i}H'2A}. — Ladles'  and  misses'  blouHe.  Cut 
in  sizes  .34  to  42  Inches  bust  measure. 

f>44<>. — Ladles'  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  36  to 
44   inches  bust  measure. 

UH14f.— Dolls  set.  Cut  In  sizes  16,  20, 
,  '22  and  '24   inches   (height  of  doll). 

87»2 Ladles'  dress.     Cut  in  sizes  36  to 

'  42   Inches   bust    measure. 

94S9. — Misses'  bungalow  apron.  Cut  in 
sizes  14,   IC,   18  and  20  years. 

04M>2 — Child's  coat.  Cut  in,  sizes  2  to 
8  years.  „       .       . 

]>702 Ladles'    apron.      Cut    in  sizes   36. 

40,  44  and  48  Inches  bust   measure. 

94Keu Child's  dresH.       c\it  In  sizes  4  to 

10  years. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 


Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  In 
Tub  rBACTiCAL  Fakmkr,  w©  are  unable  to 
lllustrHte  as  many  patterns  as  we  would 
like:  therefore,  we  publish  each  month  a  .3'_'- 
page  fashion  magazine  called  The  Fashion 
World,  which  Is  edited  new  from  cover  to 
cover  each  mouth,  Illustrates  all  the  new 
styles  and  contains  a  serial  story,  hints  on 
dressmaking,  etc.  This  Interesting  little 
maenzine  costs  5  cents  a  copy  when  ordered 
nioue,  but  we  will  send  you  a  copy  for  3 
cents  If  you  order  It  at  the  same  time  as 
you  order  n  pattern.  Send  18  cents  for 
one  natterj^nd  a  copy  of  the  fashion  hook, 
«•  if  yon  want  ♦^o  l)e  kept  in  touch  with  all 
the  new  styies  as  they  come  out  each  month, 
we  will  enter  your  name  for  a  one  year  sub- 
scription for  our  monthly  fashion  magazin* 
for  3r»  cents.      Address 

FASHION    OKPARTMRNT. 
THK    PRACTICAL    FARMER. 
PIIILADKLPHIA.  PA.    * 
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•f  merit.    The  older  men  join  in  this 
pastime  with  seet  also. 

When  extra  money  Is  needed  for  the 
school,  a  Christmas  tree  or  anything, 
box  socials,  ice  cream  suppers,  and  pie 
suppers  are  given.  Boxes  and  pies  are 
furnished  by  each  individual  lady  and 
sold  separately  to  the  highest  bidder, 
with  whom  she  shares  her  supper.  A 
cake  is  usually  at  hand  to  be  voted  on 
for  the  most  popular  young  lady.  Votes 
are  sold  for  5  cents  or  10  cents,  and  the 
lady  receiving  the  most  votes  Is  pre- 
sented with  the  cake.  The  race  Is  often 
exciting  and  sometimes  quite  a  sum 
raised  for  the  cause. 

A  B.  Y.  P.  U.  meeting  Is  held  In  a 
community  adjoining  ours,  and  our 
youngsters  attend  when  convenient. 
When  this  Is  Impossible  they  gather 
at  some  friend's  house  on  a  certain 
Bight,  and  spend  the  time  singing.  They 
also  give  little  parties  which  are  en- 
joyed in  a  quiet  way. 

In  the  fall  our  general  club  gives  a 
community  fair,  which  is  very  benefi- 
cial and  encouraging,  also  \  spur  for 
everyone  to  do  better  next  time. 


nourishment;  But  here  is  where  a 
startling  fact  is  revealed.  Examination 
of  children  in  a  highly  rural  section  of 
the  state  showed  a  proportion  of  mal- 
nutrition among  children  so  great  that 
Lyndhurst'B  22  per  cent,  faded  into  in- 
significance beside  It.  EiVen  allowing  for 
the  fact  that  country  children,  being 
farther  removed  from  dentists  and  doc- 


nolds,  eyes,  etc.,  than  their  city  cousins, 
the  figures  are  still  In  favor  of  Lynd- 
hurst. 


r 


Hundreds  of  young  men  in  Pennsyl-  TJse  DandcliOn 
vania,  through  taking  a  similar  course 
in  years  past  have  placed  themselves  In 
the  front  rank  of  Kejnstone  farmers. 
They  now  own  some  of  the  finest  farms 
In  the  state.  They  have  profitable 
herds,  productive  fields  and  model 
homes.  They  serve  as  examples  to  their 
communities  and  are  at  the  foundation 


tors,    have    worse   teeth,    tonsils,    ade-«  of   Pennsylvania's   prosperous  agricul- 


Milk  is  a  Perfect  Food. 

Why  is-  It,  asks  the  New  Jersey  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  that  some 
farmers,  whose  herds  produce  hundreds 
•f  quarts  of  milk  daily  serVe  condensed 
milk  and  oleomargarine  on  their  own 
tables?  Why  Is  It  that  at  county  com- 
munity meetings,  fairs,  etc..  It  Is  al- 
ways coffee  and  not  cocoa  or  other  milk 
drinks  that  is  served.  Is  there  any  sig- 
Bificance  In  the  fact  that  children  In 
some  rural  conlmunltles  show  a  larger 
percentage  of  malnutrition  than  the 
children  of  the  city? 

Such   questions   as  these  have  been 
•ccupying  Miss  Florence  Powdermaker, 
nutrition  specialist  of  the  New  Jersey 
State    Agricultural   College,   since   her 
appointment  In  September.      Previous 
to  coming  to  New  Jersey,  Miss  Powder- 
maker  had  been  studying  with  Dr.  E. 
V.   IdcCollum   of   Johns   Hopkins   Uni- 
versity.   .To  prove  whether  or  not  milk 
Is   popular   when   sold    in   competition 
with  other  drinks.  Miss  Powdermaker 
established    milk    booths    at    both    the 
Morris  and  Sussex  county  fairs  In  the 
-early  autumn.     A  total   of  360  quarts 
was    sold    at    Morrlstown    during    the 
three  days,  and  It  was  reckoned  that  at 
least  300  quarts  could  have  been  dis- 
posed of  daily  If  it  had  been  available. 
Club  boys,  whose  booth  was  near  by,  I 
boycotted     the     orangeade     and     soda 
water  counters  and  laid  down  their  last 
nickels  for  chocolate  milk  fizzes. 

Holsteln  highballs  and  Jersey  juleps 
were  all  the  rage  at  the  Sussex  county 
fair,  where  the  school  children  of 
Branchvllle  sold  50  quarts  of  sweet 
milk  and  15  quarts  of  buttermilk  daily 
for  four  days.  Just  by  way  of  experi- 
ment at  a  recent  joint  meeting  of 
county  board  of  agriculture  and  Grange 
in  Cranbury,  cocoa  was  served  Instead 
of  coffee.     It  "took." 

Malnutrition  In  children  Is  another 
problem  which  Miss  Powdermaker  and 
the  home  demonstration  agents  are  at- 
tacking, first  by  having  the  children 
weighed  and  examined  by  nurses  and 
physicians,  then  by  presenting  to  their 
mothers  pfain  facts  about  diets.  Of 
800  children  examined  in  a  Lyndhurst 
school,  187  were  found  defective  in 
some  way,  22  per  cent,  of  them  being 
10  per  cent,  or  more  under  weight  for 
their  height  and  age. 

Lyndhurst  is  a  suburban  community. 
Surely  country  children  with  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  could  show  a 
much    smaller    per   centage  of   under- 


Because  Your  Heart  Is  In  It 

E.    L.    V. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been 
called  In  by  the  teachers  of  a  certain 
high  school  to  act  as  judge  of  a  num- 
ber of  crops  of  corn  and  vegetables 
grown  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
ward  schools  of  the  city.  Every  spring 
the  boys  and  girls  were  encouraged  to 
get  the  best  possible  seeds,  to  sow  them, 
care  for  the  crops  that  grew,  and  finally 
at  the  end  of  the  season  bring  them  to 
.the  school  buildings  to  be  examined 
and  rated  according  to  their  worth. 

It  certainly  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  act  as  Judge  in  these  cases.    The 
things  the  young  folks  have  grown  have 
usually  been  fine,  but  the  finest  thing 
about    it   to    me    has    been    the    spirit 
which  had  been  put  into  the  work.    If 
honest-to-goodnese  success  had  depend- 
ed upon  the  result  of  the  season's  work, 
the  boys  and  girls  could  not  have  en- 
tered into  it  with  a  heartier  spirit  and 
a  greater  zeal.     Not  many  of  the  boys 
may  become  farmers  in   future  days; 
some  may.     And  more  than  a  few  of 
the  girls  may  have  homes  on  the  farm 
by  and  by,  and  if  they  do,  they  will 
have  learned  some  valuable  lessons  In 
growing    crops    while    still    In    their 
scb^olhood  days. 

Now  what  about  the  boys  and  girls 
who  have  real  farm  homes  out  In  the 
country?  Are  you  every  year  growing 
the  best  crops  you  can  of  the  different 
kinds  which  the  soil  of  your  father's 
farm  will  bear?  If  not,  just  try  It  this 
year.  And  if  you  have  in  the  past  done 
any  work  of  this  kind  It  may  be  you 
can  do  better. 

A  girl  I  know,  not  just  satisfied  with 
what  she  knew  about  soils  and  their 
ability  to  grow  certain  crops  wrote  to 
the  Farm  Bureau  agent  of  her  county, 
asking  him  to  send  her  a  government 
bulletin  on  soils  and  one  on  poultry; 
and  then  she  proposed  this  "stumper." 
"Will  you  please  tell  me  whether  or  not 
the  greater  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  Is  In 
the  stem  or  the  seed  of  oats  and 
wheat?"    What  would  you  say  to  that? 


ture.  Half  of  the  150  students  that  can 
be  accommodated  by  the  college  this 
winter  have  already  been  enrolled. 
Special  courses  in  dairy  manufacture, 
poultry  husbandry,  farm  crops,  or- 
charding, farm  management,  animal 
husbandry  and  soils  will  be  offered  this 
year. 


Butter  Color  Now 


Hi- 


nThe  Promise  of  Bread 
Out  on  fhe  frozen  uplands. 
Underneath  the  snow  and  sleet, 
In  the  bosom  of  the  ploughland 
Sleeps  the  Promise  of  the  Wheat; 
With  the  ice  for  head  and  foot  stone. 
And  a  snowy  shroud  outspread, 
In  the  frost-locked  tomb  of  Winter 
Sleeps  the  Miracle  of  Bread! 
With  Its  hundred  thousand  reapers 
And  its  hundred  thousand  men, 
^nd  the  click  of  guard  and  sickle 
And  the  flails  that  turn  again; 
Aud  drover's  shout  and  snap  of  whips 

And  creak  of  horses'  tugs. 

And  a  thin   red  line  o'  gingham  girls 

That  carry  water- jugs; 

And  yellow  stalks  and  dagger  beards 

That  stab  through  cotton  clothes. 
And   farmer   boys   a-shocking  wheat 

In  long  and  crooked  rows; 

And     dustvelled     men     on     mountain 
stacks. 

Whose  pitchforks  flash  and  gleam; 

And  threshing  engines  shrieking  songs 

In  syllables  of  steam; 

And  elevators  painted  red 

That  lift  their  giant  arms  « 

And  beckon  to  the  Harvest  God 

Above  the  brooding  farms; 

And    loaded   trains   that  hasten   forth, 

A  hungry  world  to  fill — 

All  sleeping  just  beneath  the  snow. 

Out  yonder  on   the   hill! 

— Author  Unknown. 


Add  a  half-tea- 
spoon ful  to  each 
gallon  of  wlnjter 
cream  and  out  of 
your  chum  comee 
butter  of  golden 
June  shade  to  bring 
you  top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  35- 
tent  bottlM  of  Dan> 
dellon  Butter  Color, 
each  sufflclent  t\{ 
keep  that  rich 
"Golden  Shade"  in 
your^  butter  all  the  year  round.  Stand- 
ard Butter  Color  for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  all  food  laws.  State 
and  National.  Used  by  all  large  cream- 
eries. Will  not  color  the  buttermilk. 
Tasteless.  Wells  ft  Richardson  Co., 
Burlington,  Vt. 


Homespun  Yam  from  Ithaca 

Orderly,  attractive  homesteads  not 
only  express,  but  in  their  turn  may 
create,  orderly  habits  of  thought  and 
of  work. 


The  children  may  not  be  getting 
their  pint  of  milk  a  day.  Have  you 
thought  out  ways  of  making  sure  that 
each  one  takes  his  share? 


Can't  You  Send  a  Boy  or  Girl? 

Scientific  training  In  agriculture  Is 
one  of  the  needs  of  the  times.  This  Is 
the  way  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Is  meeting  that  need: 

There  are  over  800  young  men  and 
women  enrolled  In  the  various  agricul- 
tural courses,  each  receiving  special 
training  to  meet  specific  conditions.  In 
addition,  the  college  will  give  a  short 
winter  course  of  training  to  a  limited 
number,  starting  January  6,  and  con- 
tinuing for  eight  wee^s.  This  course 
will  offer  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
men  and  women  of  the  farm  to  get 
some  of  the  Information  that  Is  neces- 
sary to  cope  with  twentieth  century 
problems  of  farming. 


Good  health  is  your  biggest  asset. 
Regular  visits  to  the  doctor  and  dentist 
are  good  Investments.  Knowing  what 
to  guard  against  has  warded  off  many 
an  illness. 


It  saves  wear  and  tear  on  sheets, 
tablecloths  and  bedspreads  to  fold  hem 
to  hem  and  then  fasten  them  thus  dou- 
bled on  the  line.  Plenty  of  clothes  pins 
will  guarantee  there's  no  slack  for  the 
wind  to  catch. 


It  Is  not  enough  to  teach  the  farmer 
how  to  grow  bigger  crops.  He  must  be 
taught  to  get  the  true  value  for  these 
bigger  crops. — Asbury  F.  I.iever. 


Look  out  for  cheap  clover  seed.  It 
Is  likely  to  be  so  cheap  that  It  will 
prove  dear  in  the  long  run.  The  same 
thing  goes  for  alfalfa. 

It's  not  the  having  of  vermin  in  the 
house  that  spells  disgrace,  but  the  keep- 
ing of  them.  Sodium  fiuoride,  liberally 
dusted  about.  Is  a  sure  kill  for  cock- 
roaches. 


BIG  BARGAINS 
IHWALLPAPER 


Mail  post  card  todar  'or  this  wonderfal  free 
book  containinK  ever  100  new  and  band- 
tome  wall  paper  patterns — all  of  which  are 
now  offered  at  amazingly  low  price*.  Many 
at  ant-half  »rdinary  c»st! 

100  Free  Samples 

These  tamplet  were  aelected  trom  thousaoda 
of  patterns — represent  the  acme  of  good  taste 
and  refinement.  Samples  inclnde  patterns 
for  every  room.  There  are  dainty  bedroom 
papers,  distinctive  parlor  and  living  room 
papers,  cheery  kitchen  papers  and  also  our 
wonderful  imitation  tile  papers  for  bathroom 
or  kitchen  which  can  be  washed  without 
barm  to  the  paper.  No  cheap  or  flashy  de- 
signs. Colors  are  non-fading,  paper  is  strong 
and  durable  and  has  been  pat  through  special 
grounding  process  which  makes  it  last  twice 
as  long  as  common  wall  paper. 

How  to  Hang  WaU  Paper 

Book  contains  full  instructioat  tor 
papering   your  own   rooms. 
Save   big  money  in 
paper-hangers' 
charges.     All 
our  wall 
paper  guar- 
anteed    to 
satisfy — or 
your  money 
back.  Send  for 
this    remarkable 
book    today  — 
post  card  will  do. 

TIK  CBAUES  WnUAM  STOUS.  IM. 
DcH.  74.  New  York  Ctty. 


FUR 


COATS 

AND 

ROBES 


Mad*  to  your  order  frocn  Horae, 
Cow,  Calf,  or  any  liidc  or  akin 
Vich  liair  or  fur  on  it. 

You  save  •*  hi^  as  30%  by  usins 
your  o%trn  furs. 

Free  catalogue  with  instructions 
for  handlirtg  furs.  Fur  garments 
repaired  and  remodeled. 

FUR  TANNING  AND 

;^^    >,   •         TAXIDERMY  SPECIALISTS 

Lot  the  hair  go 

wffh  th^  hiao'  Larg*  ar^  small  game,  birds  and 
fish  mounted.  Prompt  service,  ex- 
pert attention.     Price  quoted  is  price  charged. 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 

65$-F  West  Aveaue        Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Indoor  Toilet.  $11.35 

^^«>t  It  up  any  wliere  Id  the  bouse  to 
fifteen  mlnuteft.  Hftnitary,  ab«o- 
\\\\y\y  odorleiw.  No  plumbing. 
t.'lii>Dii('al  klllK  germs.  Kliminete 
nnliefllthful  outhouse  this  winter. 
Money  beck  if  not  Mtiifactory  after  80 
days  trial.  Quick  shipment  by  •zpr««* 
I>«i<-n|>ti<r  rirrular  on  r»<|U»«t. 
Rritnett  liomee  lEqiiipncnt  D*»(  > 
4Ht  Mala  HlrMt         H.  1*iwwa«4a,  1.  1. 


Waul  10  H«ar  from  Party  Havinf  Farm  Far  Sal* 

OtvepskrtlciilarsuKl lowest  price.  JOH.V  J.  BLACK. 
UStb  (Street,  Ctaippews  Falls.  WIsronaln. 
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A  Girl  Named  Mary 

By  JULIET  WILBOR  TOMPKINS 

Copyright  1918,  The  Bobbs-MerriU  Company 


Chapter  VI — Continued. 
In  all  her  hard  life,  Marise's  courage 
had  never  fallen  so  low.  She  had  no 
thought  of  going  after  Mary,  of  trying 
to  repair  the  damage.  Mary's  fierce 
young  pride  could  scarcely  have  re- 
ceived a  more  venomous  hurt.  All  her 
mother  could  do  now  was  to  accept  the 
consequences  ©f  her  own  failure  and 
live  with  them  as  best  she  might.  Mrs. 
^Healy  had  won. 

-  In  her  absorption,  Marise  was  una- 
ware that  Hannah  had  come  back  and 
was  trying  to  say  something.  Hannah 
had  to  make  several  beginnings  before 
Marise  lifted  her  head.  Then  the  look 
on  the  faithful  face  startled  her  into 
attention.  Hannah,  too,  seemed  to  have 
been  staring  into  abysmal  depths  of 
failure. 

"It's  all  my  fault,  m'am.  You  can 
blame  It  all  on  me."  She  wrung  her 
shaken  hands.  "I  didn't  know.  I 
tried  to  put  her  in  her  place.  God  for- 
give me!  And  I  used  words  that  c^n 
never  be  forgot.  I'll  go,  Mrs.  Jaffrey, 
I'll  go  at  once  and  never  darken  your 
doors  again.  For  It  was  I  helped  to 
drive  her  out  and  break  your  heart." 

"Ah,  Hannah!"  Marise  caught  her 
gown  and,  drawing  her  nearer,  laid  a 
head  against  her  arm.  "It  wasn't  you 
— it  was  I,  and  civilization,  and  stupid 
old  habits  that  come  down  in  the  blood. 
Don't  suffer,  dear  soul — we  are  all  to 
blame.  And  if  you  leave  me,  I  shall  lie 
down  and  die."  *Her  tears  were  on  the 
black  sleeve.  Had  she  only  realized  it, 
Marise's  record  was  not  all  failure,  for 
in  that  moment  she  loved  Hannah, 
loved  her  tenderly  and  gratefully,  with 
a  healing  sense  of  human  sisterhood. 
The  day  was  not  quite  so  hard  after 
she  and  her  maid-servant  had  crieU  to- 
gether. 

There  was  plenty  of  work  awaiting 
her  in  the  study.  For  a  week  Marise 
had  scarcely  opened  her  mail,  and  her 
secretary  had  l>een  kept  at  home  by  ill- 
ness. Affairs  that  should  have  been 
attended  to  days  before  gave  her  an 
absorbed  hour  before  the  usual  inter- 
ruption— "A  young  woman  to  see  you, 
m'am."  Girls  were  always  admitted: 
Marise  would  have  no  barriers.  They 
need  not  even  send  up  their  names. 
She  laid  down  her  pen  at  once,  and 
smiled  sadly  to  find  herself  wishing 
the  old  wish— that  it  might  be  Mary. 

It  was,  after  all,  not  wholly  disas- 
sociated from  Mary;  for  May  Laguna 
stood  shrinking  against  the  table, 
frightened  eyes  on  the  doorway.  Ma- 
rise's first  thought  was  that  the  poor 
child  was  outrageously  painted;  then, 
as  she  came  nearer,  she  Saw  that  the 
red  lights  and  black  shadows  had  been 
laid  on  by  a  heavier  hand  than  May's. 
"Why,  May,  you  are  111,"  she  said, 
*  and  seeing  how  the  wisp  of  a  body 
trembled,  put  an  arm  about  her  and 
drew  her  to  a  chair.  May  dropped 
bar-k  Into  the  cushions  with  the  utter 
relief  of  one  who  comes  home.  Pres- 
ently, finding  a  glass  at  her  lips,  she 
drank  obediently,  then  looked  up  into 
the  concerned  face  bending  over  her. 

"I  don't  mean  to make  you  no 

trouble,"  she  said   faintly.     "But 

you  was  so  good  to  me —  —  No   one 

ever  spoke  to  me like  you  did." 

She  could  not  know  the  passion  of 
gratitude  that  answered  her  stammered 
avowal.  Perhaps  the  willing  service 
had,  after  all,  been  akin  to  love. 

"I  will  take  care  of  you.  May."  Ma- 
rise promised,  sitting  down  beside  her 
and  laying  her  finger-tips  on  the  flut- 
tering pulse.  "Have  you  seen  a  doc- 
tor? Do  you  know  what  Is  the  matter?" 
"Oh,  yes."  May  was  almost  too  tired 
to  explain.  "I  had  them  before,  but  I 
couldn't  hide  this  one.  Hem — I  don't 
know  what  you  call  It." 
"Hemorrhage?" 

"That's  it.     A  week  ago — oh,  some- 
r   thing  awful.     And  Charley,  of  course, 
<^he  got  right  out." 


"Left  you?"  Marise  exclaimed. 
"He  was  afraid  he'd  catch  it,"  was 
the  simple  explanation.  "I  hadn't  only* 
a  dollar.  I  wasn't  hungry,  though.  The 
woman,  she  let  me  stay  on  till  to-day, 
but — "  Her  voice  trailed  off  into 
silence,  her  eyelids  drooped. 

''And    this    might    have    been    my 
Maryr     The  thought  lifted  Marise  to 
her  feet,  made  her  heart  big  In  her 
side  and  her  arms  strong.     This  was 
the  world's  lost  child,  brought  back  to 
her  door  for  comfort  and  shelter.  She 
took  off  the  great  absurd  hatj  th^n  lift- 
ed the  spent  body  and  half  carried  it 
up-stai^s  %o  th^  foom  that  ha(t  .been  so 
lovingly  made  ready  for,  the  lost  child. 
She    undressed    May    herself    while 
Hannah  summoned  the  doctor  and  ran 
errands  with  humble  eagerness.    When 
the  ragged,   metallic   yellow   hair   had 
been  hidden  by  the  soft  lace  of  a  cap, 
the  scars  of  experience  were  mysteri- 
ously gone,  and  the  wasted  face  was 
that  of  a  little  girl.     May  had  submit- 
ted, but  she  had  never  asked  to  under- 
stand, and  the  merciful  stupidity  had 
saved  her  soul.     Battered  little  cipher 
though  she  was,  she  was  no  more  evil 
than    a   stray    puppy,   and   there    was 
something  of  the  puppy's  Innocent  and 
adoring  gratitude  In  the  eyes  that  fol- 
lowed Marise's  movements.     Presently 
her  hand  found  a  fold  of  Marise's  gown 
and  she  kissed  it. 

"I  wish  I  could  die  for  you,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

"My  dear!"  Since  the  baby  Mary 
went,  no  one  had  heard  just  that  Voice 
from  Marise.  It  brought  May's  eyes 
back  to  her  face,  dimly  questioning. 

"Why  are  you  so  good  to  meV  She 
murmured. 

Marise  tried  to  tell  her.  "I  had  a 
child  once,  a  little  girl  named  Mary. 
And  then — she  was  lost.  And  so  all 
lost  girls  are  dear  to  me." 

May  was  too  weak  to  wonder  at  the 
tale.  "Mary,"  she  repeated.  "I'm 
Mary,  too.  And  I  was  lost.  Oh,  I 
couldn't  be  her,  could  I?" 

She  might  have  been,  poor,  bewil- 
dered waif.  Some  old  physical  barrier 
went  down  before  a  torrent  of  feeling. 
Marise  gathered  the  world's  lost  child 
against  her  shoulder  and  held  her 
close. 

"Ev^ry  lost  Mary  Is  my  Mary,"  she 
said.  "Yes,  you  are  one  of  them.  May. 
You  are  my  lost  child." 

May  sighed  content,  stirring  as 
though  she  settled  breast  feathers 
against  a  warm  nest. 

Her  bright  color  was  gone  and  she 
drowsed  with  growing  weakness.  The 
doctor,  coming  soon  after,  was  cheerful 
in  the  sick  room,  but  Marise  knew 
what  she  would  hear  when  she  follow- 
ed him  down-stairs.  The  girl  was 
dying.  It  was  not  even  a  matter  of 
days;  a  few  hours  might  end  It.  She 
ought  to  be  removed  to  a  hospital  at 
once. 

"Let  her  die  here."  said  Marise,  and 
would  not  be  argued  down.  She  con- 
sented to  a  nurse,  but  when  the  woman 
( ame,  gave  her  little  to  do*  May's  eyes 
clung  to  her,  and  there  was  an  exalta- 
tion  In  answering  the  appeal  with 
something  greater  than  kindness. 
When  May  had  to  be  propped  up  with 
pillows,  to  ease  her  faint  breath.  Ma- 
rise took  from  the  closet  a  white  cor- 
duroy dressing-gown,  lined  with  rosy 
silk,  and  wrapped  it  about  her.  May 
caressed  it  with  adoring  fingers. 

"It's  too  grand  for  me,"  she  whis- 
pered. 

Marise  made  a  strange  answer:  "But 
I  bought  It  for  you!"  May  could  not 
shape  questions.  She  could  only  smile 
and  pour  out  unutterable  love  from 
great  watching  eyes  that  had  never 
clearly  understood  anything  since  they 
had  opened  on  a  devouring  world. 

Night  came.  Mary  Healy  would  be 
going  to  her  chosen  home,  Hugh  would 
be  turning  to  his  own  varied  interests 


after  the  busy  day.    Marise  thought  of 
them    remotely   and   without   pain,   as 
though  she  and  May  had  embarked  to- 
gether and  the  shores  of  reality  were 
fading  from  sight.     She  had  never  be- 
fore seen  death  come,  and  she  had  pic- 
tured  the  watchers  as   armed   guards 
fighting  it  off  until  the  last  breath  end- 
ed the  bitter  struggle;  but,  as  the  night 
wore  on,  she  found  that  It  was  only 
the  carrying  of  a  spent  child   in  her 
arms  to  meet  the  stronger  arms  held 
down   for  her.     Whenever  May  lifted 
her  heavy  eyes  to  the  face  just  above 
hers,  she  smiled,  deeply,  trustfully,  in, 
utter  content.    To  the  very  last  she  fin- 
gered her  soft  dressing-gown. 
"Mine?"  she  asked  wonderlngly. 
"Yours — to  take  with  you,"  said  Ma- 
rise very  distinctly. 

May  curled  closed  into  the  velvety 
warmth  and  did  not  speak  again. 
Toward  morning  Marise  delivered  her 
burden,  and  the  world's  lost  child  was 
carried  home. 

Marise  slept  most  of  the  next  day. 
Hugh,  coming  in  at  lunch  time,  had 
heard  the  story,  and  the  room  was 
sweet  with  violets  when  she  woke  up. 
It  was  like  that  other  ^wakening,  when 
Mary  had  been  found.  A  breath  of  the 
forgotten  ecstacy  came  b£ick,  quicken- 
ing her  tenderness,  filling  her  with 
strength  to  begin  again.  Her  despatr 
looked  to  her  now  like  childish'  petu- 
lance, seen  across  the  deepening  ex- 
perience of  the  past  twenty-four  hours. 
The  weight  of  death  in  her  arms  had 
ennobled  life;  the  old  shrinking  was 
gone,  the  bodily  dread  of  offense.  The 
little  room  was  empty  and  the,  wind 
had  been  sweeping  through  It  all  day, 
but  It  had  a  history  now,  and  its  mem- 
ories could  be  distilled  Into  wisdom. 
Marise,  standing  in  Its  doorway,  knew 
what  she  must  do. 

Mary  should  live  where  she  pleased, 
unharassod,  and  there  should  be  for- 
giveness and  affection  between  them,  a 
new  relation,  begun  that  very  night. 
Marise's  spirit  rushed  ahead  of  her  as 
she  hurriedly  dressed.  She  longed  to 
begin  with  apology  for  what  had  been 
said,  but  It  might  be  wiser  to  let  that 
bury  itself.  May  Laguna's  coming  and 
death  would  be  reason  enough  for  the 
visit,  and  then,  through  the  gap  thus 
made,  Marise  would  quietly  admit  her- 
self defeated,  ready  to  leave  Mary's  life 
unmolested  If  only  she  might  have  her 
friendship.  Mary  could  not  long  stay 
shut  against  her  on  these  terms,  and 
Mrs.  Healy,  victorious,  could  afford  to 
be  generous.  Marise  felt  very  humble 
and  happy  and  clear  of  purpose  as  she 
walked  across  the  park.  She  planned 
to  arrive  just  after  Mary's  return  from 
the  office. 

Tfiere  was  no  humming  within  this 
time,  as  she  paused  on  the  landing  to 
get  her  breath,  but  a  quick  step  an- 
swered her  knock.  Mrs.  Healy  had 
fiung  wide  the  dodr  as  though  In  joy- 
ous greeting,  but  her  face  darkened  as 
she  saw  who  It  was.  It  looked  as 
though  the  door  might  be  closed  again, 
and  Marise  stepped  quickly  over  the 
threshold. 

"I  have  come  in  peace,  not  In  war, 
Mrs.  Healy,"  she  began,  then  faltered 
before  the  terrible  familiarity  of  the 
little,  crowded,  close  room  and  the 
throbbing  heat  of  the  steam  pipes.  She 
had  scarcely  looked  about  her  In  that 
one  tense  visit,  and  yet  she  seemed  to 
know  the  face  of  every  colored  card  In 
the  flock  that  swept  the  bright  green 
walls,  the  detail  of  every  little  platform 
and  balustrade  of  the  mahogany-colored 
center  table;  the  smell  of  hot  gold 
paint  from  the  radiator  made  her  faint 
with  its  associations  of  shock  and  dis- 
tress. She  sank  Into  a  chair  unasked, 
turning  so  white  that  Mrs.  Healy 
brought  her  a  glass  of  water. 

The  act  broke  down  the  other 
woman's  determined  silence.  She  seat- 
ed herself  facing  Marise,  her  mighty 
arms  folded  across  her  chest.  The  week 
had  put  gray  in  her  bright  hair,  deep 
lines  in  her  flne  face. 

"If  you  come  about  the  theaytor." 
she  said  sternly,  "1  had  as  much  right 
there  as  anybody  else,  and  so  had 
Henry  Martin.  We  paid  for  our  seats. 
I  go  where  I  pleeise,  asking  permission 
of  no  one." 


The  night  at  the  theater  seemed  an- 
cient history.  Marise  had  even  forgot- 
ten her  own  unprecedented  wrath.  She 
brushed  that  aside  unanswered. 

"I  hoped  Mary  would  be  here  by  thla 
time,"  she  said.  "I  have  something  to 
tell  her."  Then,  meeting  only  guarded 
hostility,  she  threw  aside  preliminaries. 
"Oh,  you  need  not  fight  me,  Mrs.  Healy. 
Everything  is  as  you  would- -have  it. 
You  have  won." 

Mrs.  Healy  had  dropped  one  great 
hand  on  her  knee  and  was  leaning  for- 
ward on  a  bent  elbow.  "Was  Mary  to 
meet  you  here?"  she  asked  with  puz- 
zled brows. 

"Oh,  no.  She  didn't  know  I  waa 
coming.  You  will  let  me  wait  for  her, 
won't  you?"  ^       ^   ^. 

Mrs.  Healy  looked  absently  at  the 
clock  and  then  toward  the  door  while 
her  thoughts  made  difficult  choice  of  a 
question.  "Wasn't  she  to  stay  with  you 
a  week?"  she  finally  brought  out. 

Marise  had  come  prepared  to  be  un- 
stintedly generous.  "Yes;  but  never 
mind.  I  don't  intend  to  claim  any- 
thing.   You  have  nothing  to  fear." 

Mrs.  Healy  suddenly  smote  her  knees 
with  exasperated  fists.  "What  is  it, 
then?  Did  you  quarrel?  What  have 
you  come  here  about?     Can't  you  say 

it  out?" 

"Didn't  Mary  tell  you?"  There  waa 
a  secret  joy  in  the  thought  that  Mary 
had  not  told  her  grievance. 

"How  could  she  tell  me?  I  haven't 
seen  her  since  Sunday." 

"Since  Sunday!"  Marise  shrank 
back  in  her  chair,  groping  wildly  to  re- 
member  what  day  this  was.  Wednes- 
day— for  Monday  night  they  had  gone 
to  the  theater,  and  Tuesday  night  May 
had  died  in  Mary's  room.    Then— 

"Mrs.  Jaffrey,  has  aught  happened  to . 
my  girl  In  your  house?"    Mrs.  Healy's 
voice  was  a  threat. 

"But  she  Isn't  in  my  house,"  Marise 
cried.  "Why,  she  left  early  yesterday 
morning,  before  I  was  up,  taking  all 
her  things.  Do  you  mean  that  she  did 
not  come  home?" 

Mrs.  Healy's  eyes  stared  the  truth 
before  her  lips  repeated  it:  "Holy 
Mother,  she's  not  been  here!" 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Dinner  had  waited  a  long  .time  when 
Marise  reached  home.  She  and  Mrs. 
Healy  had  made  a  weary  round  of 
Mary's  friends,  hunting  for  news.  Hosr 
tility  had  been  wiped  out;  their  moth- 
erhood l^ad  become  one  force,  having 
one  object.  At  first  Marise  had  thought 
only  of  accident,  but  Mrs.  Healy  had 
scouted  the  suggestion. 

"What  would  Mary  get  herself  run 
over  for?"  she  wanted  to  know.  "She's 
not  that  kind."  And  Indeed,  it  did  not 
seem  likely.  Neither  needed  to  sug- 
gest the  usual  dire  possibility  for  the 
unsheltered  girl,  Mary  was  not  that 
kind  either.  When  at  last  they  discov- 
ered that  she  had  been  at  the  office  as 
usual  both  days,  Mrs.  Healy  dropped 
the  quest  with  a  calmness  that  amazed 
Marise. 

"She's  mad  as  a  hornet  about  some- 
thing, and  she'll  come  back  when  she's 
good  and  peady,"  she  decided,  "I  guess 
that's  all  we  can  do  tonight." 

They  stood  on  a  poorly  lighted  cor- 
ner, saloon  doors  swinging  on  every 
hand,  the  sidewalks  swarming  with  la- 
boring men.  plodding  home  bent  and 
tired,  yet  not  too  weary  to  turn  and 
look  into  Marise's  face  as  they  passed. 
She  felt  the  oppression  of  their  stare 
for  Mary's  sake  rather  than  her  own, 
and  she  was  glad  that  her  poor  little 
Mary  was  safe  from  it. 

"I  can  go  on  looking,"  she  urged. 
"If  you  tell  me  where — " 

"There's  no  call  to  worry,  now  we 
know  she  was  to  her  work;"  Mrs. 
Healy  spoke  with  patronizing  kind- 
ness. "She's  got  money,  and  she  can 
take  care  of  herself.  Go  home  to  your 
dinner,  Mrs.  Jaffrey,  and  I'Jl  do  the 
same.  And  when  she  shows  up,  I'll  let 
you  know."  Then  she  turned  back  to 
add:  "You  say  you  know  what  alls 
her?" 

"I  know  why  she  Is  angry  at  me." 
Marl.se  admitted,  "But  why  she  should 
treat  you  In  this  way — " 

A   giant   shrug  answered.     "I   guess 
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I  got  a  right  to  go  to  the  theayter 
when  I  choose,"  Mrs.  Healy  observed. 
She  was  evidently  girded  tor  a  battle 
on  that  subject. 

Hannah,  opening  the  door,  spoke 
mysteriously  of  a  young  man  who  had 
been  waiting  over  an  hour  to  see  Mrs. 
Jaffrey.  That  Hannah  had  submitted 
so  patiently  to  his  unexplained  persis- 
tence, and  made  no  protest  now  on  the 
score  of  dinner,  showed  a  crippled 
spirit.  Hannah  would  never  again  try 
to  get  rid  of  people  with  the  old  free- 
dom. 

Any  presence  just  then  meant  news 
of  Mary.  Marise  hurried  in  to  meet  it, 
her  furs,  droppping  back  from  her 
shoulders,  framing  her  sumptuously  in 
the  eyes  of  a  depressed  young  n^an  who 
had  had  more  than  an  hour  to  study 
his  surroundings.  She  deepened  the  im- 
pression by  speaking  with  the  imperi- 
ousness  of  anxiety. 

"I  have  seen  you  before.  Who  are 
you?" 

Coming  nearer,  she  thought  that  she 
had  made  a  mistake,  for  the  face  was 
strange  to  her,  a  solemn  face,  so  pale 
at  the  present  moment  that  a  powder- 
ing of  freckles  seemed  to  hover  detach- 
ed above  the  long  nose.  His  whiteness 
must  be  a  transitory  pallor — no  robust- 
looking  man  in  the  middle  twenties 
could  normally  shqw  such  a  color;  and 
yet  his  rising  and  the  pause  before  his 
slow  answer  gave  an  effect  of  unt^aka- 
ble  composure. 

"I'm  Henry  Martin,  Mrs.  Jaffrey."  A 
second  pause  gave  her  a  chance  to  rec- 
ognize the  name,  but  for  the  moment  it 
meant  nothing  to  her.  "You  saw  me  at 
the  theater,"  he  added. 

She  recognized  him  then,  though  she 
had  seen  little' but  the  top  of  his  head 
that  night.  She  had  thought  he  was 
eliminated  from  the  situation,  but  she 
knew  now  that  he  was  in  the  very  cen- 
ter of  it.  This  was  no  light  errand 
that  had  brought  him.  She  sat  down, 
motioning  him  to  do  the  same. 

"Where  is  Mary?"  she  asked  sharply. 

It  took  him  another  long  moment  to 
produce  speech.  "That's  what  I  came 
to  tell  you.  She's  all  right,"  he  added, 
looking  up  from  the  folded  hands  that 
lay  quietly  together  on  his  knee. 

"I  know  that!"  was  the  erect  answer. 

His  eyes  returned  to  the  study  of  his 
interlaced  fingers.  It  took  a  restless 
movement  from  her  to  get  him  started. 
"She  didn't  tell  you,  but  we've  been  go- 
ing together,  Mary  and  I,  for  two 
years.  I've  been — I  can't  talk  about 
that.  Ouess  you  can  understand  ilSf 
though."  She  nodded,  then  added  a 
word  of  understanding,  to  hurry  his  al- 
most immovable  speech.  Pi;«sently  he 
got  It  going  again. 

"I  don't  mean  that  anything  was 
promised.  I  hadn't  seemed  to  make 
much  headway  till  just  lately.  Then 
all  at  once —  There  was  a  Sunday  night 
when  we  looked  at  an  empty  flat — that 
almost — she  4idn't  quite  say — and 
yet—" 

"You  mean  she  encouraged  you,"  said 
Marise,  trying  desperately  for  patience, 

"I  mean  she  kissed  me,"  was  the 
bald  answer.  "And  Mary  isn't  a  girl 
to— well,  you  know  that.  And  then — 
all  this  happened."  His  glance  went 
drearily  about  the  big  and  beautiful 
room,  outer  symbol  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened. 

"Yes,"  Marise  prompted. 

"And,  of  course,  I  looked  to  give  her 
up."  Again  his  eyes  were  lifted  straight 
to  hers.  "I  played  fair,  Mrs.  Jaffrey. 
I'm  a  decent  fellow,  if  I  do  say  it,  and 
I've  got  a  good  position — I'm  foreman 
of  a  printing  shop,  and  that  isn't  so 
bad  at  twenty-six;  but  my  mother  took 
in  washing,  and  I  carried  it  home  after 
school,  and  I  guess  I  know  where  I  be- 
long. And  I  wasn't  going  to  keep 
Mary  down  if  she  could  get  up  in  the 
world." 

Marise,  watching  him  intently,  of- 
fered neither  confirmation  nor  dissent. 
Her  one  concern  was  to  get  to  the  end 
of  the  story. 

"And  then  Mary  wouldn't  give  you 
up?"  she  suggested. 

"That's  right."  Her  understanding 
surprised  him.  "We  had  it  out,  hot 
and  heavy,  more  than  once — queer,  for 
me  to  be  standing  out  and  Mary  for  it! 


And  then  yesterday  she  left  word  at  the 
shop  for  me  to  meet  her  at  the  noon 
hour."  He  was  coming  to  the  hard 
part  now,  and  Marise  could  not  help 
hinL  She  could  only  hold  hersef  still 
and  wait.  "So  I  did.  Well,  she  said 
hard  things  about— about  it  here,  Mrs. 
Jaffrey,  and  that  she'd  left  you  for 
good — and  that  if  I'd  go  down  to  the 
City  Hall,  she'd  marry  me  then  and 
there.  It  was  take  it  or  leave  it.  Marry 
her  then,  or  she'd  never  see  me  again. 
And  me  crazy  about  her."    ' 

His  dropped  voice  showed  how  the 
argument  had  ended.  A  quick  breath 
from  Marise  recognized  it,  but  he  lifted 
a  warning  hand. 

"Hold  on!  Yes,  I  went,  all  right.  We 
got  married.  And  then  we  went  back 
to  our  jobs.  Well,  I'm  a  slow  fellow, 
Mrs.  Jaffrey.  Mary's  quick  as  light,  but 
I've  got  to  kind  of  work  things  out. 
And  an  the  afternoon  I  was  working 
at  it  and  workin£  at  it.  How  I'd  seem,  | 
sneaking  in  and  marrying  a  girl  just 
when  she'd  a  big  chance  In  life.  Money, 
too,  perhaps.  She'd  said  things  about 
— about  all  this,  but  Mary's  got  some 
temper,  and  I  began  to  see  round  and 
past  her  mad  till  I  was  pretty  sick. 
'Twasn't  square  to  Mrs.  Healy,  either, 
but  we  were  going  to  go  up  there  after 
dinner  and  fix  that  up — ^and  she's  al- 
ways been  for  it.  But  it  was  you,  and 
what  Mary  could  have  had  without  me, 
and  how  when  she'd  cool  down  she'd 
know  it.  First  I  thought  I'd  better  just 
fall  under  a  car.  Thru  1  saw  what  I 
had  to  do."  He  was  forgetting  his  lis- 
tener in  the  pain  of  what  was  coming. 
The  story  moved  faster. 

"So  I  went  up — where  we'd  agreed 
to  meet,  and  Mary  was  already  there, 
so  glad  the  fuss  was  all  over,  and  not 
a  bit  scared,  and  so  pretty — and  I  had 
to  tell  her.     She  couldn't  understand. 


If  she'd  got  mad  right  away,  it  would 
have  been  easier.  She  just — ^my  God,  it 
was  like  twisting  her  neck.  Then,  by 
and  by,  she  got  her  back  up,  like  I'd 
hoped  she  would,  and  she  called  me  a 
quitter  and  a  coward,  and  I  went  away. 
I  left  here  there  without  me — 1  can 
prove  It,  Mrs.  Jaffrey.  You  won't  have 
any  trouble  having  a  marriage  like  that 
annulled.  We  haven't  even  spoken 
since.  I  guess  she  stayed  on  at  the 
hotel  last  night,  but  I  don't  know 
where  she  is  now.  She  may  be  home. 
I'll  help  you  any  way  I  can.  God  knows 
I'm  sorry." 

Marise  held  herself  very  still  until 
she  was  sure  that  the  impulse  of  her 
heart  could  be  justified  by  cool  reason. 
Then  she  looked  Into  the  solemn  face, 
plain,  yet  full  of  character — the  face 
of  a  man. 

"Does  she  really  love  you,  Henry?" 

At  the  question,  or  the  name,  his 
composure  broke,  and  the  pallor  was 
drowned  as  the  young  blood  surged  up. 
For  an  Instant  she  saw  him  shaken 
from  head  to  foot.  And  yet  the  tumult 
could  not  disturb  his  slow  speech. 

"Well— she  thinks  she  does,"  he  final- 
ly brought  out,  so  temperately  that  she 
could  have  smiled  if  she  had  not  been 
near  tears.  She  drew  her  furs  about 
her  and  rose. 

"Take  me  to  her,"  she  commanded. 
"She  did  not  go  home  from  the  office — 
she  must  be  at  the  hotel.  Take  me 
there." 

They  made  the  trip  in  a  silence  that 
was  never  awkward.  Henry  kept  his 
eyes  down,  but  ^  was  mercifully  free 
from  self-consciousness.  Marise,  at  lib- 
erty to  look  her  questions  into  his  face, 
presently  forgot  that  she  had  found  it 
plain  as  she  deciphered  the  answers. 
It  was  a  face  that  a  child  would  trust 
or  an  employer  choose  from  a  crowd  of 
applicants.  The  friendly  quality  of  her 
silence  must  have  reached  him,  for  he 
tried  to  smile  as  he  held  out  his  hand, 
a  little  awkwardly,  to  help  her  from  the 
car.  She  let  her  hand  rest  lightly  on 
his  arm  as  they  went  up  the  steps  to- 
gether. 

Entering  the  portals  of  a  very  new 
hotel,  they  passed  between  columns  of 
imitation  onyx  and  banks  of  imitation 
rubber  plants  to  the  bright  gold  cage 
of  what  looked  like  an  imitation  eleva- 
tor. When  this  had  jerked  them  past 
their  floor,  then  dropped  them  below  It, 
and  finally  released  them  approximate- 


ly at  its  level,  Marise  stopped  her  guide. 
"I  want  to 'go  in  alone,"  she  said. 
"Wait  here.  And  remember — this  is 
not  a  question  of  what  I  want  or  what 
you  want,  but  of  what  is  beet  for  Mary. 
Nothing  else  on  earth  matters  to  me." 
Her  eyes  were  on  his  face,  looking 
for  guidance,  and  she  liked^lt  that  he 
made  no  least  attempt  to  soften  or  in- 
fluence her.  An  economical  nod  both 
accepted  her  condition  and  indicated 
the  door. 

Mary's  "Come  in!"  was  startled.  The 
opening  door  showed  her  kneeling  be- 
side a  packed  bag,  her  head  lifted, 
rigid  with  expectation.  When  she  saw 
who  it  was,  she  rose  defensively  to  her 
feet.  She  was  squared  for  battle,  eyes 
held  level,  breathing  visibly  through 
her  nose,  but  Marise  saw  only  how  the 
poor  child  had  been  hurt.  The  glow  of 
confident  youth  was  gone;  in  the  past 
twenty-four  hours  Mary  had  met  life 
In  a  head-on  encounter  and  been  badly 
thrown.  The  dimmed  splendor  was  so 
touching  that  her  mother  could  not 
stop  to  be  prudent  and  careful. 

"Why,  Mary  darling!"  She  crossed 
swiftly  to  her,  laying  her  hands  on  the 
unwilling  shoulders.  "Why  didn't  you 
tell  me  about  Henry?  He's  splendid — I 
like  him  so  much.  You  ought  to  have 
let  me  know  him  sooner." 

Had  there  been  one  ounce  of  pre- 
tense in  what  she  said,  a  flaw  in  her 
sincerity,  Mary's  long  look  would  have 
found  her  out.  But  Marise  had  learned 
her  life  lesson  better  than  she  knew. 
She  liked  Henry. 

"I  didn't  think  you'd  see  it,"  Mary 
jerked  out.    "See  what  he  is,  I  mean." 
"Why  not,  dear?" 

"Well — he  can't  help  getting  ink  un- 
der his  nails." 
"Ah,  what  does  that  matter!" 
"Oh,  I   don't  care."     The  shoulders 
were  melting  under  the  warm  touch. 
"But  you  didn't  like  Mr.  Peavy,  and 
he's  so  m*"»h  more — oh — showy  and — " 
Marise  bravely  took  it  up.     "No;   I 
didn't  like  Mr.  Peavy — he  was  preten- 
tious.   But  Henry  Is  genuine;  he  is  a 
real  man." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Jaffrey,  he  is!"  Mary's 
face  had  flashed  into  life.  "Nobody  half 
knows  how  splendid  he  is!  But  he's — 
well,  he's  slow-spoken;  he's  quick 
enough  at  his  work,  you  bet — foreman 
of  that  big  shop  and  him  twenty-six!  — 
but  it  takes  him  time  to  get  his  words 
out.  He  don't  do  himself  justice  with 
strangers.  And  I  used  to  think  he  was 
homely — and  I  was  afraid — oh,  I'd  kill 
any  one  who  laughed  at  Henry!" 

"But  no  one  with  any  sense  would." 
Marise  sat  down  on  the  bed,  drawing 
the  girl  down  beside  her.  "Tell  me 
about  him,"  she  said. 

(To  he  continued) 

"The  home,  not  the  bam  or  the  field, 
is  the  real  center  of  the  farm;  the 
home,  not  the  office  or  the  factory,  is 
the  real  center  of  the  city." 


Only  32  per  cent,  of  the  farm  homes 
in  28  of  the  northern  and  western 
states  can  boast  running  water. 

NEW  LAMP  BURNS 
94%  AIR 


Direct  from  Factory  to 

ALL  SIZES  ABID  STYLES  _^ 
XB.4.C8.1B,  It.  nndM^P; 

Kt  proportionately  Low  Prioeik  Above  pcie* 
for^H-P.iifpr  ragiiM  Minpl«t«_on  ■kMai 


to  OM.  From  Pittibunrh  m 
Writ*  or  wira  for  Bl«  N«w 

WiTTE  Engine  Worms 

IMi   OafclMMlAw*.  HAMAS emr. MO. 

mi  T— r'-^BMfc. pmr— unwU^A. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Hone  or  Cow  hide,  Oalf  or  otbor  skins 
wltb  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  tbem 
Into  ooata  ( for  men  and  women) ,  robea, 
ruKS  or  trlovee  when  ao  ordered.  Votir 
hir  aeeO  wW  seat  ymi  !•••  tbsn  to  bay 
tbem  ana  be  wortb  more. 

Our  Ill«s«r«le4  eatalep  tells  bow  to 
take  off  and  care  for  bides ;  bow  and 
when  we  pay  the  frelcht  both  wayn ; 
about  e«r  sale  tfyetna  •reeeao  on  cow 
and  borse  hide,  calf  and  other  akins; 
abont  the  far  roods  and  gtjoa  tropbiea 
we  Bell,  taxidermy,  eto. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  ont  an- 
other we  call  eur  PaahiM*  Seofc.  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  or  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  grarmenis, 
with  tannlna  and  ihsIiMm  ehargea.  Also 
Cut  Rurments  remodeiea  and  repaired. 

For  Fox.  Raccoon  and  smallfr  skins,! 
the  Fashion  Book  is  all  you  need. 
Catalog  is  for  biir  staff.  _. 

Yoa  can  bare  either  book  by  sending  soot  ecrraaf 
address  aaailaa  wMak.  or  both  books  ft  yoa  Dsoi 
both.    Address  _  .   .        _        ^  • 

tr  Tbc  Crosby  FrlstaB  Far  CoMpaay*  * 
•71  LjrcU  Avc^  RocbcMcr.  N.  Y 


We  Always  Pay  Highest  Marw 
kel  Prices  for  all  Raw  Furs 

Atk  for  Frmm  Pricm  Utt. 

L.  RABINOWITZ, 
I1S4SI  WmI  SSth  SirMl.  Nmt  YMk  Caty 


ANDTiMonnr 


,  •■RRV  saso 


Beats  Electric  or  Gas 

A  new  oil  lamp  that  gives  an  amaz- 
ingly brilliant,  soft,  white  light,  even 
better  than  gas  or  electricity,  has  been 
tested  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  35 
leading  universities  and  found  to  be  su- 
perior to  10  ordinary  oil  lamps.  It  bums 
without  odor,  smoke  or  noise — no  pump- 
ing up.  is  simple,  clean,  safe.  Burns  94% 
air  and  6%  common  kerosene  (coal-oil). 

The  Invejitor,  K.  R.  Johnson,  14  Wash- 
ington Place,  New  York,  is  offering  to 
send  a  lamp  on  10  days'  FREE  trial,  or 
even  to  give  one  FREE  to  the  first  user 
in  each  locality  who  will  he\p  him  in- 
troduce It.  Write  him  to-day  for  full 
particulars.  Also  ask  him  to  explain 
how  you  can  get  the  agency,  and  with- 
out experience  or  money  make  |250  to 
1500  per  month. 


Genuine 
Aspirin 

Name  "Bayer"  means  genuine 
Say  ''Bayer"— Insist! 


6*7  *'Bayer"  when  bu]ring  AnMMt 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  "BajiV 
Tablets  of  Aspirin" — genuine  Atpurla 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  yean.  As* 
cept  only  an  unbroken  "Bayer  package^ 
which  contains  proper  directioni  to  reliers 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Ck)lds  and  Pain.  Handy  Urn 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  eenta.  Druf^ 
gists  also  sell  larger  "Bayer  paekagea.* 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  lianufaa* 
Iwe  MonoaoeiiMddMtar  s<  8sli0filHMl4 
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THE    PRACTICAL    h  ARMER 


January  1,  1921 


A  Revolutionary  Development 

Not  in  years  has  the  U.  S.  Depail- 
ment  of  Agriculture  made  an  announce- 
ment of  greater  interest  to  farmers 
than  that  just  published  in  relation  to 
the  fertilizer  industry  of  the  world.  Be- 
cause the  matter  is  of  suclv  vital  im- 
portance we  give  place  to  the  follow- 
ing statement  made  officially  from 
Washington: 

"What  may  prove  to  be  a  revolution- 
ary development  in  the  fertilizer  indus- 
try of  the  world  has  been  reached  by 
.the  Bureau  of  Soils,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  has 
just  solved  the  problem  of  extracting 
phosphoric  acid  from  phosphate  rock 
by  heating-mixtures  of  this  mineral, 
sand  and  coke  to  a  smelting  tempera- 
ture in  a  fuel-fed  furnace.  The"  new 
process  has  been  worked  out  on  an  ap- 
proximately commercial  basis  at  the 
department's  experimental  plant  at 
Arlington,  Va." 

Here  follows  some  data  of  historical 
value  as  to  past  methods  of  producing 
soluble  phosphates,  which  are  for  the 
present  omitted.  The  report  continues: 
•'The   Unites    States   Department    of 
Agriculture  has  been  experimenting  for 
Bome  time  along  the  lines  of  freeing 
the  phosphoric  acid  by  means  of  a  high 
degree  of  heat.  It  was  the  first  to  adapt 
the  Cottrell  precipitator  to  the  collec- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid,  the  apparatus 
having  been  previously  devised  by  Dr. 
Cottrell  to  abate   the  smoke  nuisance 
and   to    recover    sulphuric    acid"  from 
smelting  operations.       The  first  work 
was  done  in  an  electric  furnace  which 
was  thought  to  be  required  to  generate 
the    high    degree    of    heat    necessary, 
about  1600  degrees  C.  or  2900  degrees 
F.     At  this   temperature  mixtures   of 
phosphate  rock,   sand,  and  coke  were 
reduced   to  a  molten   slag  which  was 
tapped  off  at  intervals,  the  phosphoric 
acid   escaping   in   the    form   of   fumes 
which  were  afterwards  collected   in  a 
liquid  or  solid  form. 

"It  soon  became  evident  that  this  pro- 
cess would  be  prohibitively  expensive 
with  an  electric  furnace,  except  in  lo- 
calities where  electric  power  could  be 
obtained  at  a  very  low  cost,  about  |25 
per  horsepower  a  year,  and  the  depart- 
ment therefore  turned  its  attention  to 
the  possibilities  of  using  crude  oil.  the 
cheapest  fuel  obtainable  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  large  phosphate  rock  deposits  of 
Florida.  The  efforts  have  recently  met 
with  success,  and  figures  kept  on  the 
experimental  runs  at  Arlington  indi- 
cate that  phosphoric  acid  can  be  ex- 
tracted more  cheaply  in  an  oil-burning 
furnace  than  by  the  old  sulphurlc-acld 
process. 

"One  problem  which  department 
scientists  have  worked  out  Is  that  of 
keeping  the  fuel  in  direct  contact  with 
the  rock  material  until  the  reaction  Is 
well  started.  For  this  purpose,  and  for 
convenience  In  handling,  the  material 
Is  briquetted  with  coke  and  sand.  Brl- 
quetting  keeps  the  coke  fuel  within  the 
mass  and  retains  it  until  the  reaction 
Is  well  started.  Sand  or  silica  Is  nec- 
essary to  bring  about  the  chemical  re- 
actions and  this  sand  Is  largely  present 
as  an  Impurity  In  the  Florida  phos- 
phate deposits,  together  with  a  clayey 
Ingredient  which  acts  as  an  excellent 
binder  in  making  the  briquettes.  Thus 
the  very  Impurities  which  make  rock 
objectionable  under  the  old  process  are 
turned  into  an  asset. 


BCJONOMICS   EFFECTED. 

"The  practical  value  of  the  new  de- 
velopment is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
In  the  experimental  runs  at  Arlington 
the  department  chemists  were  able  to 
recover  a  64  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid 
as  against  the  16  per  cent,  product  ordi- 
narily obtained  by  the  sulphuric-acid 
process.  By  passing  ammonia  gas  into 
this  phosphoric  acid,  solid  ammonium 
phosphate,  a  very  concentrated  ma- 
terial containing  two  valuable  fertilizer 
ingredients,  results.  This  material  can 
stand  heavy  transportation  and  han- 
dling charges.  It  is  also  practicable  to 
mix  the  phosphoric  acid  with  phos- 
phate rock  in  such  proportions  as  to 
give  a  product  containing  50  per  cent, 
of  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  This  prod- 
uct is  similar  in  its  propertiesto  ordi- 
nary 16  per  cent,  acid  phoapnate,  Is 
convenient  to  handle,  and  may  be  used 


bonate  is  poisonous  to  children  and  do- 
mestic animals,  care  should  be  used  in 
placing  it.  The  bait  should  be  inspect- 
ed daily  and  any  not  eaten  replaced  by 
a  bait  of  another  kind. 

'One  thing  which  needs  pointing 
out,"  says  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  "is  that  even 
if  one's  buildings  are  rat  proof,  if  the 
rats  are  permitted  to  breed  anywhere 
on  the  premises  there  will  be  trouble." 


Good  Things  to  Remember 
The  thoughtful   friends  at   Pennsyl- 
vania  State   College  Jog  our  memory 
with  the  following  hints.    Thank  you, 
gentlemen. 

Celery  will  bear  careful  watching 
these  days.  If  the  season  is  still  mild, 
ventilation  may  need  more  thought 
than  winter  protection.  Extra  cover- 
ing in  the  form  of  an  added  layer  of 


STUMBLING  OVER  SHADOWS 

BDOAR  L.  VINCENT  ^ 

THE  first  lantern  I  ever  saw  and  the  only  one  we  had  when  I  was  a  boy 
was  made  of  a  piece  of  tin  punched  full  of  holes  and  bent  in  the  form 
of  a  cylinder.  At  the  top  was  a  dome,  and  at  the  bottom  a  fiat  piece  of 
the  same  material.  To  the  dome  was  fastened  a  wire  by  which  to  carry  the 
lantern,  while  the  bottom  held  the  stub  of  a  candle  that  furnished  what 
light  filtered  through  the  holes.  Nobody  uses  such  lanterns  nowadays. 
They  are  too  old-fashioned.  But  some  of  the  older  folks  remember  them, 
and  perhaps  they  may  have  one  of  them  hung  away  in  the  attic, as  a 

curiosity. 

How  well  I  remember  going  out  with  my  father  sometimes  when  he  car- 
ried that  old  tin  lantern!  It  was  a  pretty  feeble  light  that  fell  about  our 
feet.  Only  a  few  feet  on  ahead  did  its  rays  reach.  And  I  remember,  too, 
how  high  I  used  to  step  now  and  then  when  It  seemed  to  me  some  fearful 
object  was  crouching  on  the  ground,  ready  to  spring  up  at  me!  And  I  was 
not  tlie  only  one  that  took  high  steps  at  such  times.  Father  himself  was 
often  deceived  by  these  dark  things  lying  in  the  way.  But  if  we  walked 
straight  on,  we  soon  found  that  what  seemed  to  us  so  fearsome  was  only  a 
shadow.  When  we  thought  danger  lurked  close  ahead,  we  learned  that 
nothing  but  a  shadow  cast  by  the  old  tin  lantern  lay  before  us. 

Since  then  I  have  stumbled  over  many  a  shadow.  How  many  hours 
have  I  lain  awake  o'  nights,  worrying  over  some  fearful  thing  I  was  sure 
lay  just  ahead!  Days  without  number  have  I  spent  trying  to  dodge  some 
terrible  creature  of  the  dark,  only  to  find  that  after  all  it  was  only  a 
shadow.  All  I  needed  was  to  go  straight  ahead,  with  my  hand  in  the  Hand 
of  the  Great  Leader,  trusting  Him  to  bring  me  out  all  right,  and  soon 
the  grim  specters  of  the  night  vanished  and  my  way  lay  on  to  the  Valley 
of  Peace.     All  was  well! 


How  to  Save  Money 
on  Wall  Paper 

THOUSANDS  of  people,  unwilling 
to  pay  high  prices  to  have  their 
walls  papered,  are  now  aolving  this 
problem  by  papering  their  own  wails. 

Through  a  new  easy  method,  many 
now  find  that  they  can  get  even  mow 
satisfactory  result*  and  al  the  same 
time  make  a  considerable  saving  in 
money  by  doing  their  own  paper  hang- 
ing. This  method  Is  explained  in 
detail  in  an  interesting  book  now 
offered  entirely  ftree  by  the  Charles 
William  Stores,  Inc. 

In  addition  to  giving  full  Initrnotions  on 
paper  hanging  the  book  oontalnt  over  100 
samples  of  the  latest  and  most  attractive  wall 
paper  patterns— all  of  which  are  offered  at 
priOM  t%T  below  the  ordinary.  By  addressing 
a  post  card  to  the  Charles  William  Stores,  Inc. 
Dept.  7B,  New  York  City,  anyone  mar  obtain 
a  copy  of  this  valuable  book  without  cost  or 
obligation  on  their  part.        

GRASSSEED 
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9  f nfestiffate  these  bsrsslns.  Beclssi 

Timothy  •»._•■  .barSweet  Oover  otOHinad. 


WearfM-fvl  ValM* 
WhotoMlePrlM* 


Don't  fail  to  Investigate  these  bsrsslns. 


rREESAMPLES_ 

sike  aover  A  llmothy  SS.SS  bo.  .Budaa.  GraM  Sl-Se  lb. 
Prices  cover  some  grades  of  Umitsd  qnaoatiM.  Clover  and 
other  Grass  ft  Field  Seeds  at  low  prices.  All  sold  subject 
to  state  or  GoTemment  Test  nnder  an  absolnte  mMMry- 
aack  Kuaratse.   Ws  specialiao  in  eraas  and  fleld  aeeds. 
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STRAWKRRY  PUNH 


tt  yartstlss.  IS.?!  per 
1000.  History  and 
Ulustrated  book  gives  all  details  aboot  most  visoroas 
true  to  nsturs,  productive  stock  now  grown.  Book 
free.  Maycra  tnmmt  H«rs«ry,  Merrill,  MleM. 

WML  H.  PRAY,  Mfe. 
L«GraBy«TUl«,  N.  Y. 
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by  an  intelligent  farmer  who  has  the 
technical  knowledge  to  reduce  the 
quantity  placed  upon  the  soil,  and  to 
guard  against  direct  contact  with  the 
seed.  It  also  will  permit  a  material 
saving  In  freight  to  central  plants 
where  the  product  may  be  diluted  or 
mixed  with  other  Ingredients  for  short- 
er hauls.  The  difference  between  a  50 
per  cent,  product  and  a  li  per  cent, 
product  means  an  Immense  saving  In 
the  freight  charges,  and  the  release  of 
large  quantities  of  rolling  stock  and 
vessel  tonnage  now  engaged  In  the 
transportation  of  phosphate  and  phos- 
phate rock. 


Those  Pesky  Rats 

Here  they  are  again,  In  our  bams, 
poultry  houses  and  cellars.  What  can 
we  do  to  get  rid  of  them? 

A  formula  for  killing  rats,  recom- 
mended by  the  biological  survey  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Is  made  by  mixing  one  part  of 
baxlum  carbonate  to  four  parts  of  bait, 
or.  If  It  cannot  be  conveniently  mlxeB, 
sifting  It  over  the  surface  of  the  bait 
and  rubbing  It  in.     Since  bartum  car- 


soll  will  give  good  protection  In  severe 
weather. 

The  low  producing  cows  will  make 
better  beef  now  than  next  spring.  Get 
rid  of  the  "boarders"  now. 

Do  you  believe  In  the  three  M's  of 
wet  land;  marsh,  mosquitoes  and  mar 
larla?  Tiles  can  be  laid  for  drainage 
of  wet  spots  during  the  winter  months 
as  well  as  at  any  other  time. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  dairy- 
man Is  apt  to  neglect  thorough  clean- 
ing of  the  separator  bowl  after  each 
using.  High  class  butter  cannot  be  ob- 
tained unless  the  best  of  care  is  taken 
to  secure  good  cream. 

It  takes  careful  handling  of  Leg- 
horns to  prevent  a  drop  in  egg  produc- 
tion when  real  winter  weather  arrives. 
Be  prepared  to  take  care  of  ventilation 
and  have  all  muslin  curtains  In  the 
best  of  shape.  Preparedness  means 
money  saved. 

The  first  of  the  year  Is  here,  the  time 
when  those  farmers  who  do  not  already 
have  a  good  system  of  keeping  ac- 
counts should  turn  their  thoughts  In 
that  direction.  The  county  agent  can 
advise  on  this  problem. 
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FISH 

FEEDING 


\7M      Balaace  Your  ■•■€  Grown  TtH 

with 

STRUVEN'S  FISH  MEAL 

You  are  feeding  more  bome  grown  grain 

now  than   In    any  previous  Deccember. 

Home  RTown    Rralns.    especially  com. 

abAolutely  require  a  protfin  concsntrats 

to  make  them  a  good  feed. 

Kvery  experiment  station  and  svery  big 

breeder  has  proven  this. 

That's  why  jou  Bsaat  bave  Stnivsn  s 

FIflh  Meal  this  month. 

Go  to  your  dealer.   If  he  doetn 't  carry  it. 

write  ua  his  name  and  we'll  aee  that  you 

gst  it  Writs  now  while  .rou  think  about  it. 

CIAS.  11.  snuvm  &  ct., 

^.  114  TrUmrUk  iC,  leHlaMr*,  tU, 


REQ.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES.  C.  WHIHS, 

Large  etralne.  all  ages,  mated  not  akin,  fired  Sows, 
Service  Boam.  fJncoln  Hervlce  Bucks,  Grade  Guern- 
sey and  Holeteln  Calves.     Collies  and  Beagis  Pups. 

Send  itamp  for  prieet  and  CirexUan. 
P.  r.  HAMILTON,  C<»ekr«Bvlll«,  Pa. 

I«sr||  I  preerrll>e,  fiirniRhlDg  medicine,  for  anv 
vvII-J^  abnormality  known  to  Veterinary  Sci- 
ence, for  the  sum  of  $1  GO.  Write,  statlnK  symptoms 
as  you  see  them.  Dr.  Cbobby  K  kli.y ,  Veterinarian, 
1151   New  Jersey  Avsnue.  N.  W.,  Wasblngton.  D.  C 

Makt  YourMlf  a  Chrlttmat  Qift  "[.r^y'' 

Berknhlresand  be  merry  ever  after.  Will  take  I-lherty 
Bond  at  par,    W.  F.  McKpabban,  Fubnirh,  Pa. 

MOLASSESSrrs^r^S 

NUMpfeu  iistaMs  tmmm,  tiu  Msift  St.  tMiiwmt.  ra 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  It  in  The  PaAoriCAL 
Fabmeb." 
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One  Man's  Way  of  Doing  It 

(Ceaelttd.d  fr.iB  p.c.  2) 

r 

and  their  quarters  need  Just  as  much 
attention  to  ventilation  and  sanitation. 
Sheep,  ^n  particular,  are  animals  well 
qualified  to  stand  cold  weather  so  long 
as  they  are  kept  dry,  and,  whenever 
confined  their  quarters  must  be  ex- 
tremely well  ventilated.  Hot  quarters, 
with  too  much  rich  food  or  too  much 
€f  it  fed  at  one  time,  accounts  for  sheep 
having  a  tendency  to  shed  their  wool 
during  the  winter  or  early  spring 
months.  When  the  sheep,  especially  if 
they  are  breeding  ewes,  are  brought  up 
from  pasture,  they  should  be  fed  grain 
very  lightly  at  first.  Oats  make  much 
better  grain  feed  than  corn  for  sheep, 
and  If  the  owner  has  a  silo  I  recom- 
mend the  feeding  of  silage.  It  should 
be  fed  lightly  at  first,  not  more  than 
one  quart  per  head  twice  a  day,  until 
they  become  accustomed  to  It.  After 
this-  a  little  more  may  be  fed  If  their 
condition .  warrants  It,  but  they  should 
not  be  made  too  fat  or  trouble  will 
likely  be  met  with  at  lambing  time. 

Whenever  possible  I  like  to  have  a 
field  of  rye  sown  to  prorvlde  winter  pas- 
ture for  sheep  and  cattle.  They  can 
then  be  on  pasture  at  any  time  that  the 
condition  of  the  fleld  will  permit,  and 
this  cuts  down  the  cost  of  the  feed  bill, 
as  quite  as  good  a  crop  of  grain  can  be 
harvested  from  the  field  the  next  sea- 
son as  If  it  had  not  been  pastured,  pro- 
vided the  stock  are  not  allowed  on  It 
too  late  In  the  spring.  When  weather 
conditions  make  It  Impossible  to  have 
the  sheep  on  this  field  I  feed  good  clo- 
ver hay  or  ^een  fodder  as  a  rough  feed 
for  Bheep.  A  good  feeding  rack  Is 
worth  while  for  either  sheep  or  cattle 
when  fed  rough  feed  out  of  doors,  as 
they  will  likely  waste  a  good  deal  of 
It  If  no  rack  Is  used.  Ohio. 


to  the  other  growing  stock.  But  In 
addition,  a  good  leguminous  roughage 
Is  necessary,  the  amount  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  animal.  Mature  bulls 
will  often  Qonsume  15  pounds  of  hay 
dally.  Silage  may  be  fed  to  the  grow- 
ing bull  in  small  amounts,  and  up  to 
15  pounds  to  a  mature  animal. 

A  common  grain  ration  for  the  ma- 
ture bull  after  complete  grrowth  is:  3 
parts  corn  meal,  3  pa]:tB  ground  oats,  3 
parts  wheat  bran,  1  part  Unseed  meal. 
Along  with  this  ration  should  be  fed 
leguminous  roughage,  and  %ome  corn 
fodder  or  stover.  To  keep  the  bull  In 
excellent  condition,  but  not  fat,  exer- 
cise Is  a  factor  that  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten. If  the  bull  cannot  have  access 
to  a  yard  at  all  tifiies,  he  should  at 
least  be  tied  outdoors  each  day  and  al- 
lowed to  go  back  and  forth  on  a  cable. 


poor  condition  at  calving  time.  *A 
heifer,  small  at  calving  time,  will  not 
grow  into  a  large  mature  cow,  because 
lactation  draws  so  heavily  upon  the 
food  nutrients  that  she  cannot  eat 
enough  to  supply  the  milk  and  grow  at 
the  same  time. 

It  is  more  economical  also  to  have 
heifers  freshen  at  30  months  of  age 
than  to  practice  scanty  feeding,  and 
wait  until  they  are  three  years  old  be- 
fore breeding  them. 


The  price  of  all  classes  of  pure-bred 
live  stock  has  declined.  Now  seems  to 
be  the  opportune  time  for  the  farmer- 
breeder  to  secure  good  pure-bred  sires 
to  Improve  the  common  stock  found  on 
many  farms. 

A  little  thought  and  good  Judgment 
now  may  mean  the  saving  of  a  few 
ewes  and  lambs.  For  successful  lamlv 
Ing,  the  pregnant  ewe  must  have  a 
succulent  feed,  be  gaining  In  weight 
and  have  plenty  of  exercise. 


^  A  Good  Cow 

Mr.  J.  H.  Sherwood,  cow  tester  for 
the  western  district  of  Broome  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  pays  this  tribute  to  one  of  the  cows 
he  has  been  keeping  tabs  on: 

"The  high  cow  for  milk  Is  a  grade 
Holsteln  cow  weighing  about  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  She  Is  about  three  and 
one-half  years  old  and  Is  In  her  second 
lactation  period.  Her  record  for  this 
month  (Oct.,  1920)  Is  48.7  lbs.  fat  and 
1680  lbs.  of  milk.  This  Is  an  average  of 
54  pounds  of  milk  daily.  This  cow  is 
milked  twice  dally,  but  would  respond 
much  more  heavily  with  three  mllklngs 
per  day.  The  largest  mess  given  at 
one  time  Is  31.6  pounds.  For  the  month 
Just  past  she  netted  a  profit  above  cost 
of  feed  of  $74.18.  Then  think  of  all  the 
cows  fed  for  a  whole  year  for  a  profit 
much  less  than  this.  I  have  records  of 
cows  netting  a  profit  from  86  cents  to 
1176  in  nine  months  time." 


His  First  Aid  Kit 

With  a  first-aid  veterinary  kit  con- 
sisting of  a  chicken  quill  and  an  auto- 
mobile pump,  one  of  the  county  agents 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  saved  a  $200  cow  belonging 
to  a  farmer  In  Pender  Co.,  N.  C. 

This  farmer  has  expressed  an  unfav- 
orable opinion  of  farmers'  co-operative 
demonstration  work,  declaring  that  he 
would  rather  use  his  money  for  other 
purposes  than  In  helping  to  pay  the 
county's  portion  of  the  expense.  While 
he  was  In  town  he  received  word  that 
his  valuable  cow  was  attacked  with 
milk  fever.  The  county  agent  went 
home  with  him  and  found  the  neigh- 
bors using  primitive  methods  In  treat- 
ing the  animal  for  "hollow  tall"  and 
colic. 

Using  the  chicken  quill  and  the  auto- 
mobile pump,  the  county  agent  pumped 
the  cow's  udder  full  of  air.  In  less  than 
two  hours  she  was  on  her  feet.  Some 
simple  remedies  completed  the  cure. 

The  farmer  attempted  to  give  the 
county  agent  a  check  for  $10  which,  of 
course,  was  declined.  The  farmer  how- 
ever, became  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
farm-extension  work. 


Treat  the  Bull  Right 
Cost  must  not  play  the  Important 
part  In  caring  for  the  herd  bull,  which 
needs  as  much  attention  as  does  the 
milking  herd.  When  six  months  old 
the  bull  calf  should  be  separated  from 
the  heifer  calves  and  fed  a  ration  that 
win  keep  him  growing  rapidly.  At  this 
age  from  4  to  8  pounds  of  grain  dally, 
depending  on  his  size,  is  the  amount 
recommended  by  dairy  specialists  of 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College. 

Most  of  the  dairymen  prefer  to  feed 
bulls  the  same  grain  ration  that  is  fed 


Winter  Dairy  Heifers  Right 

Spring  calves  that  are  weaned  at  this 
season  of  the  year  must  receive  the 
proper  feed  and  care  during  the  winter 
months  If  they'  are  to  develop  Into 
rugged,  well  grown  heifers  at  breeding 
age.  If  a  heifer  Is  to  go  into  the  future 
herd,  she  must  not  be  Interrupted  In 
her  growth  from  weaning  time  until 
she  first  freshens. 

This  advice  cemes  from  dairy  spe- 
cialists at  the  New  Jersey  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  who  have  been  work- 
ing carefully  on  this  problem.  '  It  is 
poor  practice,  they  maintain,  to  try  to 
winter  heifers  on  com  stalks  and  In- 
ferior hay.  The  amount  of  feed,  how- 
ever will  depend  on  the  size  and  condi- 
tion of  the  heifers  when  they  are  put 
in  the  barn  for  the  winter.  A  good- 
sized  6-months-old  heifer  will  consume 
from  2  to  4  pounds  of  grain  dally,  along 
with  about  6  pounds  of  hay  and  12  to 
15  pounds  of  silage.  Heifers  should 
make  an  average  gain  of  1  pound  dally 
during  the  winter.  The  same  grain 
ration  that  Is  fed  the  dairy  heifer  Is 
usually  suitable  for  the  growing  heifer. 

Bred  heifers  should  receive  spe<'Ial 
attention,  for  they  must  have  feed 
enough  not  only  to  keep  growing,  but 
also  to  develop,  a  strong,  healthy  calf. 
Unless  liberally  fed  they  will  be  In  a 


A    year's    record   of    this    BROWN    SWISS: 

16,538    lbs.    milk,    646  lbs.    butter    fat.      A 
g(K>d  example  of  carefully  safeguarded  health. 

Dairy  Profits  Depend  On— What? 

GOOD  feeding  and  good  ties  of  Kow-Kare  have  been 
breeding,  partly,  of  designed  especially  to  tone  up 
course.  These  are  rou-  and  strengthen  these  orgaps. 
tine  considerations  every  Such  cow  ailments  as  Barren- 
dairyman  knows.  But,  after  ness.  Abortion,  Retained 
all,  the  health  consideration  is  Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Lost 
the  real  fundamenUl.  Appetite,  Bunches  can  be 
As  a  milk-making  machine,  f^y!,"*,!^  ^"^  successfully 
the  dairy  cow's  production  [^^^^^  ^^  .^^  ^:r"!'*?  "^'^ 
must  depend  on  her  bodily  ?^«  "^  «^  ^*  wonderful  med- 
health — entirely.      Actual  or  '®"*®* 

approaching  disease  can  soon  .   ^.  ,     ,„       .  ,,^^,  ,. 

J,:^^    -«...♦  .   ^^..,*»   .^...^f:*   iw>i  A  trial  will  coit  little;  resaiii 

wipe    out  a  cows  profit   bal-  will  be  conclusive.   Sold  by  feed 

ance.  dealers,   general   stores   and 

n  ^1.      t.     J  I     J  druggists,  70c  and  $1.40  pack- 

Because  the  hard-worked  or-  ,g^.  write  for  free  book 

gans  of  production  and  repro-  *The  Home  Cow  Doctor.' 
duction  are  a  natural  prey  of 
disease,  the  medicinal  proper- 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
COMPANY 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


NOTE:  Tk0  trad^-tmork  mamt  Am 
kt0m  tkanitd  frvm  KOWKURB  H 
KOW'KARB—c  uamt  wtTt  $mpr€»- 
»iv*  tf  both  th0  PREVENTIVE  and 
CURATIVE  tmUUits  of  tk*  r0m0dy. 
Tktr§  is  tft  tht  sUghttst  ehamf  in 
/•rmmla  t  wtannfactnrt. 
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Brings  Hartman's  Elegant  7-piece  Suite 

Richly  Upholstered  Backs  and  Seats,   BeauHful  New  Design  ^ 


will  refund  the  $1  and  pay  freight  both  ways.    If  you  keep  It,  pay  balance,  only  $3  monthly— over  a  year  to  pay. 
iHi         j^  ■■iilf  ■■%  Thissplendidsuiteconsistsof  large  Arm  Rocker,  Arm  Chair, 

TOITA  nilUr   O    rllll    WA5lf    lA    HflV  Sewing  Rocker,  Side  Chair,  Library  Table.  Tabourette  and 
IdliV   VWvl    a    run     IvOI     tV    ■  iij  Book Blocks-allbeautifuUyfinuhed,  fumed  in  a  nch  shade 
of  brown,  neatly  waxed.    Very  massive  and  well  braced -very  durable.      Rocker  and  chair  Upholstered    1 
seats  and  backs  are  richly  upholstered  in  imitation  Spanish  brown  leather,  well  oedded  for  comfort,  el:^*^   ^  Raclc« 
Rears  of  backs  are  also  uphoUtered  with  same  material  as  front    Any  wav  you  look  at  them,  these  »•■»■»"     u?  . 

chairs  and  rockers  have  an  elegant,  finished  appearance.   Chairs  and  tables  move  easily,  b^use  they  are  set  on  domes  of 
•Sence."  Rocker  and  Arm  Chair  about  36  inch^ahigh  and  have  seats  19x19  inches.    Backs  22  inches  from  seat.    Sewmg  Rocker 
and  Side  Chair  about  34  inches  high,  seats    ^^^^mmm  i»««-.«f-,  #*«B4affAM  r"-"""""^"""-""""-  — ^  — — - 

16x16  inches,  backs  21  inches  from  seat.  fREE  Zf^^^^SJ^^  HARTMAN  Fumlture  &  Carpet  Co. 

Extra  Large  K^^J r"hi:  STsoffihi?!;^  ^  lunr  to u^^VSiL'^^^SHSS^l^^l  ■  «•"  w-tw^^  av..     »..•.  «•«.    "eu-e^n^i 

Table  floor:  !««•  finches  aqa 
■  "^  snd  roomy  book«helf  „^,..-,  ^ ,,  „  .^, 

Ifrvifht  both  wars.    If  I  kesp  it,  I  will  pay  $8  00  per  month 
antil  the  pries.  S».96.  te 


4St 
Fait 
Book 
FKE 


inche* 
•nougrh  to  sa 


Height  16  inehaa.  Book  blocks  Isrire  sod  hssvy 

iipport  a  namber  of  books.    We  can't  say 

•nonsh  for  this  splendid  set.   Try  it  80  days  FREE. 

Tfolly  bozad.  "knocked  down"  to  ssts  freight)   from 

Chicaco  warehouse  or  factory  in  Indiana.    Shipping  weiebt  shoot  180  pounds. 
Order  No.  110CMA15.  Price,$39.95.  Psysalyliaewa.  BalsMcfaMOBtyy 


wttliottt  dalay 


you  how  to  mak«  your  homa  beam 
money.  It  oifers  you  the  cboiesst  styles  snd  amas- 
ins  bargains  in  foniHttre.  ruca,  linoleum,  stores, 
watches,  silverware,  dishes,  washing  machinM.  saw- 
ins  machines,  aluminum  ware,  phonographs,  irss 
engines  and  cream  saparators.  etc.— all  on  our  assy 
monthly  payment  terms.  80  days'  f rSa  trial  on  erary- 
thins.  Gat  thia  FREE  bargain  eataloff.  Post  card 
or  letter  brings  it  by  retom  maiL  Xaft  Hartnan 
Faathar  Yoor  Naat.'^ 


_  S91S  Wentworth  Ave.        Oept.  3iOt     'pNICAOO 

I  Enclosed  find  ll.  Send  tha  7-Piees  LiTfair  Room  Suite  No. 
I10CMA16  as  deMribed.  I  am  to  have  80  da/s'  trial.  If  not 
aatisflad  will  ship  it  back  and  you  will  refund  my  $1  aad  pay 
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Furniture  &  Carpet  Co.  i 

3ei3  WMtwor^  Av«.    D«pt.  aiO&  CMeaso,  llliMto  | 
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Superior  Stock  by  the  High  Road  of  Good  Feeding 


THE  thinking  farmer,  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
will  early  make  up  his  mind  by  tests  and  proofs 
that  the  animals  he  is  going  to  feed  are  worth  his 
investment  of  ownership,  labor  and  feed;  and  it 
seems  to  me,  in  the  case  of  the  cow,  especially,  he 
Will  look  somewhat  closely  and  carefully  into  her 
pedigree.  I  am  sure  he  will  do  this  if  he  proposes 
to  build  up  his  herd  by  his  own  brooding  operations, 
for  assuredly  there  is  no  other  safe  plan  by  which 
he  can  arrive  at  an  intelligent  and  reliable  judgment 
of  the  animal's  inherited  worth. 

It  must  be  admitted  at  the  outset  that  our  present 
great  dairy  cows  are  the  cumulative  results  of  wise 
breeding  along  lines  of  proven  worth,  supplemented 
by  good  care  and  liberal  feeding.  The  good  dairy 
animal  is  a  beautiful  example  of  what  man   hath 


By  W.  F.  McSPARRAN 

been    called    life — the    greatest    mystery    of    all. 

Hence  for  all  practical  use  pedigree  is  a  record 
of  performance  In  animals  that  are  able  by  these 
same  forces  and  tendencies  of  life  to  transmit  cer- 
tain characteristics  to  their  offspring — in  the  milk 
cow  the  ability  to  produce  large  quantities  of  milk 
economically.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  thinking 
farmer  will  want  to  establish  his  breeding  opera- 
tions on  foundations  of  animal  performance  that 
are  as  nearly  exact  and  dependable  as  human  and 
animal  fallibility  can  supply  him. 

Broadly  speaking,  breed  improvement  has  been 
accomplished  by  selection,  rejection  and  feed,  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  greatest  of  these  has 


manifestly  such  feeding  also  must  enable  the  culf 
to  make  good  the  promise  of  its  breeding — live  up 
to  the  obligation  of  its  pedigree.    Consequently  the 
thinking  farmer,  by  knowing  what  is  born  into  his 
calf  from  the  pedigree  of  its  sire  and  dam,  will  de- 
termine to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  calf  he  shall 
grow  into  a  cow  has  a  birthright  reason  for  being 
worth  feeding,  and  will  do  his  part  of  the  contract. 
The  calf  and  its  mother  are  no  longer  free  agents, 
to  go  forth  In  quest  of  their  own  feed  and  shelter, 
else  very  soon,  indeed,  we  would  find  them  losing 
all  the  wonderful  development  we  have  brought  to 
them.    Instead  of  being  free  to  revert  toward  typo 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  their  owner,  and  upon  the 
skill  and  generosity  of  those  hands,  the  training  of 
that   owner's   brain   and   the   bigness  of   his   heart, 


N10  thm  finm  butUlntg  mnd  thlp'thatM  appmarancm  of  mvrything  o»  tM»  Dtlawarm  Caanfy  {Pa.)  farm 


wrought  by  an  intelligent  study  of  the  tendencies 
and  potentialities  of  his  animals  in  evolving  from 
the  creatures  of  natural  selection  the  superb  speci- 
mens we  have  today. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  Into  a  discussion 
of  the  methods  of  this  evolution,  further  than  to  say 
that  by  practices  of  intensification  of  desirable  quali- 
ties, and  the  gradual  throwing  off  of  undesirable 
ones,  we  have  established  in  our  domestic  animals 
the  records  of  progress  and  performance  which  we 
know  as  pedigree.  No  careful  man  will  assert  that 
we  have  in  this  work  nearly  reached  the  certainty 
of  finished  work,  and  while  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  further  Improve  our  live  stock  by  wise  breed- 
ing performances,  it  is  not  likely  such  absolute  per- 
fection will  ever  be  attained  that  we  may  breed  by 
formula  and  be  assured  of  the  results,  for  we  are 
forever  dealing  with  the  mysterious  forces  that  have 


been,  is  and  will  continue  to  be,  feed.  And  if  feed 
and  care  have  been  so  active  in  the  evolution  or  de- 
velopment of  our  marvelous  dairy  animals,  it  fol- 
lows that  feed  and  care  must  continue  their  func- 
tions of  keeping  those  animals  good  and  further  im- 
proving them.  The  ability  to  make  milk  in  larger 
quantities  and  transmit  that  abflity  to  offspring 
having  been  developed  by  feed  and  care,  we  must 
recognize  the  law  that  In  animal  life  the  thing  last 
acquired  is  the  first  lost  by  withdrawing  the  condi- 
tions that  made  the  thing.  Knowing  this,  we  have 
a  fuller  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  feed  we  sup- 
ply our  cow  not  only  enables  her  to  yield  us  m.lk, 
but  keeps  Intact  her  ability  to  mother  a  calf  able  to 
continue,  and  perhaps  improve  upon,  her  good  work. 
And  whereas  the  inherited  excellence  running  in 
the  blood  of  the  calf  as  it  came  from  the  dam  is 
the   result  of   wise,   generous,   continuous   feeding, 


depend  in  large  measure  the  usefulness  and  profit  of 
the  cow  and  of  her  sons  and  daughters. 

I  have  not  chosen  here  to  make  a  catalogue  of 
proper  feeds  for  the  calf,  the  heifer  and  the  cow.  Aa 
a  rule,  speaking  broadly,  the  feeds  that  are  the  most 
profitable  In  milk  production  In  the  cow  are  quite 
the  best  for  the  development  of  the  heifer,  and 
with  the  addition  of  milk  the  best  to  grow  the  calf. 
The  skill  of  the  farmer  in  growing  feeds  and  sup- 
plementing them  with  mill  products  according  to 
their  qualities  and  prices  will  be  his  best  guide. 
My  desire  Is  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  an  un- 
interrupted full  supply  of  feed  for  the  dam  carry- 
ing the  calf,  and  through  all  Its  life,  as  calf,  heifer 
and  cow.  Let  the  quantity  always  be  full,  ^  the 
quality  of  the  best,  and  the  composition  embrace  as 
much  variety  as  can  be  had  economically. 
^  Pennsylvania, 
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From  OffiiG*Chair  to  Farm 

EDGAR  L.  VINCENT 
X  (Continued  from  Jan.  Ist  i«8U«) 

II— Doing  (/htr  an  Old  House  and  a  Run  Vol»n  Bam 

I  SUPPOSE  some  folks  would  think  we  were  put- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse  when  we  set  about 
to  rebuild  the  barn  on  our  newly  acquired  place, 
Iffiving  the  house  until  a  later  date;  but  it  was  a 
comfortable  house  for  the  folks  that  were  to  live  in 
it,  while  the  barn  certainly  was  in  bad  shape.  We 
found  that  out  when  we  got  around  to  it  to  take 
down  the  old  frame,  which  was  the  year  following 
our  exodus  from  the  city  to  the 
farm.  The  first  year  we  put  in 
making  our  plans  for  fixing  up 
the  barn.  It  happened  that  the 
man  who  had  owned  the  place  be- 
fore we  bought  it  had  cut  down 
a  good  share  of  the  hemlock  trees 
and  peeled  the  bark  for  the  tan- 
nery; but  the  logs  themselves 
were  still  in  the  woods.  And  we 
had  it  in  the  bargain  that  these 
should  go  with  the  place.  Possi- 
bly the  law  might  have  given 
them  to  us,  as  they  were  down 
and  might  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  premises,  but  we  did  not 
want  to  miss  getting  them,  and 
that,  too,  without  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  a  lawsuit,  which,  by 
the  way,  I  have  fought  against  all 
my  life.  The  less  we  have  to  do 
with  the  courts  as  farmers,  the 
better  we  are  off. 

So  that  next  winter  in  went 
the  logs.  It  was  a  lot  of  fun  mak- 
ing out  the  bill  for  the  lumber  we 
would  need,  and  we  spent  many  a 
happy  hour  with  paper  and  pencil  drawing  the  out- 
lines of  the  barn  that  was  to  l>e,  and  making  a  list 
of  the  timbers  we  would  need  in  the  frame,  as  well 
asr  that  for  the  siding.  There  was  a  pretty  good  sup- 
ply of  timber  on  the  place  and  we  had  no  trouble  to 
get  all  the  hewing  sticks  we  would  have  to  have. 
The  number  of  these  timbers  was  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  we  planned  to  work  in  all  that  were  sound 
In  the  frame  of  the  old  barn. 

Queer  how  much  easier  it  is  to  go  round  some- 
times than  it  is  to  go  through!  When  we  came  to 
tear  down  the  old  bam,  we  discovered  some  more 
"arguments"  the  old  man  who  had  owned  the  place 
originally  must  have  had  to  convince  him  that  he 
had  better  sell  out.  Planks  will  rot  out  in  time.  In- 
stead of  taking  the  worn  and  decayed  planks-in  the 
horse  stalls  out,  he  had  simply  laid  more  on  top  of 
the  bottom  ones.  In  some  places  this  had  been  done 
until  there  were  three  thicknesses  of  plank,  6ne  on 
top  of  the  other,  in  the  horse  department  of  that  old 
bam!  I  laughed  at  such  a  makeshift,  but  it  saved 
time  and  trouble — perhaps — for  the  old  man,  who 
leally  was  not  much  of  a  farmer.  He  prided  him* 
self  on  having  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  in  th^ 
'  township  for  forty  years,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he 
was  a  good  one,  for  his  ambition  ran  in  that  direo 
tion,  rather  than  toward  farming. 

Some  of  the  siding  boards  on  that  barn  were  18 
inches  wide  and  clear  to  the  end.  Such  pine  boards 
v;e  could  not  get  in  these  days  at  any  price.  Then, 
too,  beautiful  oak  bad  been  put  into  the  braces. 
Nowadays  it  would  be  made  into  costly  furniture. 
But  when  that  old  bam  was  built.  lumber  was  cheap. 
Thousands  of  feet  of  splendid  timber  were  logged  up 
and  burned  to  get  rid  of  It.  Those  were  the  days 
when  nobody  ever  heard  the  word  "conservation." 

Well,  we  moved  the  frame  of  the  old  bam  over 
nearer  to  the  house  and  worked  It  over  Into  the 
frame  of  the  new  bam.  If  you  will  come  out  to 
"Cloverleaf  Farm"  we  will  show  you  some  of  those 
old  posts  and  beams  now.  And  the  bam  looked  fine 
after  we  got  it  done.  I  had  an  ambition  to  make  it 
.tli«  finest  bam  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  I 
think  It  was.  We  surfaced  the  boards  for  the  siding 
and  painted  the  building  from  top  to  bottom.    On  tb* 


roof  there  was  a  nice  cupola  with  a  shaft  raising  a 
compass,  with  an  arrow  to  Indicate  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  No  object  about  the  farm  is  looked  at 
more  frequently  than  that  arrow,  and  we  have  large- 
ly shaped  our  farming  calculations  by  it,  with  a 
standard  barometer  as  its  helper.  It  sure  was  a 
great  day  when  we  raised  the  frame  of  the  new 
barn,  but  greater  by  far  the  day  when  we  put  the 
finishing  touches  on  it.  We  had  added  one  bent  to 
the  length,  making  it  60  feet  long,  and  set  it  on  a 
basement  8  feet  high.  That  seemed  to  i^  a  mon- 
strous big  barn  at  the  time.  The  day  came  when  it 
was  altogether  too  small. 

(Concluded  on  pace  21) 


When  You  Buy  a  Tractor 

DANIEL  PROW  ANT 

GENERALLY  speaking,  the  farm  tractor  is  now 
pretty  well  past  the  experiment  stage,  and  has 
proven  itself  practical  in  most  cases.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  matter  of 
purchasing  a  new  tractor,  for  it  usually  involves 
the  outlay  of  a  good  deal  more  money  than  the  aver- 
age farmer  can  very  well  afford  to  invest  unwisely. 
Bome  farmers  have  no  business  with  a  tractor  what- 
ever, and  those  that  have  decided  that  they  can  use 
one  economically  should  look  well  before  they  buy, 
for  competition  In  this  branch  of  industry  is  very 
keen,  selling  talk  is  cheap,  and  a  tractor  that  gives 
one  man  the  best  of  satisfaction  in  one  line  of  work 
and  under  certain  conditions  may  be  entirely  unsuit- 
ed  to  the  needs  of  another,  and  therefore  an  unsatis* 
factory  and  unprofitable  investment. 

I  base  my  qualifications  to  speak  on  this  subject 
on  five  years  of  owning  and  operating  tractors,  and  I 
am  now  using  my  second  one.  Practically  all  my 
work  was  done  under  ordinary  farm  conditions,  for 
I  do  but  very  little  outside  work.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt a  complete  digest  of  tractors  and  the  tractor 
situation,  as  several  books  might  be  written  before 
the  subject  was  covered.  I  also  want  to  state  that  I 
have  nothing  to  gain  by  being  partial  to  any  one 
type  or  make  of  machine,  for  I  am  not  an  agent* 
nor  do  I  expect  to  become  one. 

Regarding  who  should  and  who  should  not  con* 
slder  the  purchase  of  a  tractor,  this  is  impossible  to 
state  without  actual  knowledge  of  conditions  on  each 
particular  farm.  In  general,  I  find  that  it  hardly 
ever  pays  on  farms  of  less  than  145  acres.  In  rare 
cases  it  may  pay  on  smaller  farms,  but  if  the  tractor 
will  not  displace  the  services  of  at  least  one  man 
and  four  horses,  and  if  the  same  number  of  horses 
must  be  kept  and  fed  to  do  the  work  that  the  tractor 
cannot  very  well  do,  where  does  the  buyer  expect 
his  investment  to  show  any  profit?  It  should  *je 
bome  in  mind  that  fuel  prices  are  high  jr.st  i.ow, 
and  the  prospective  purchaser  must  balance  his  fig- 
ures for  keeping  his  horses  for  one  year  against  th^ 
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Shall  I3uy  an  Incubator? 

J.  RAYMOND    KBSSLBR 

THE  question  of  buying  an  incubator  or  continue 
ing  with  the  time-tried  natural  method  of  hatch- 
ing, I  believe,  comes  to  mind  with  many  farm  folks 
each  season.  Each  year  finds  new  incubators  on 
farms  where  they  never  before  have  been  tried,  some 
succeeding  and  others  not,  as  in  all  things.  In  a 
majori^  of  cases  failure  is  not  due  to  the  incubator, 
but  to  either  the  eggs  or  the  operator. 

In  this  regard  I  am  reminded  of  a  personal  ex- 
perience had  in  the  early  years  of  our  work  of  man- 
aging a  commercial  poultry  farm.    It  was  our  first 

year  in  starting  this  poultry 
farm,  although  not  our  first  in 
poultry  as  a  specially.  We  had 
several  incubators  in  use,  but 
found,  as  the  ^season  advanced, 
that  we  could  use  another  one  to 
advantage.  The  wife  of  a  farmer 
in  charge  of  a  large  dairy  farm 
near  by  had  on  hand  a  150-egg 
incubator  which  she  had  used  a 
few  times  with  very  discouraging 
results,  and  she  had  finally  dis- 
carded it  in  favor  of  the  hen. 
Needing  another  machine,  we  se- 
cured the  discarded  one  and  had 
from  it  very  good  hatches.  The 
owner  of  the  machine,  however, 
was  not  convinced  until  we 
hatched  150  eggs  for  her  in  that 
very  machine  and  gave  them  to 
her  to  raise. 

Even  then  the  contention  was 
that  the  incubator  chicks  could 
not  possibly  be  as  strong  as  hen* 
hatched    chicks    and    that    con- 
tinued   artificial    hatching    was 
bound  to  result  in  loss  of  vitality 
and  finally  in  sterility  of  the  stock.     These  people 
watched  our  flocks  closely  from  year  to  year  for  the 
expected  results,  but  in  the  end  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  theory  had  no  foundation.    They 
have  finally  adopted  an  incubator  and  are  securing 
very  good  results  each  season.    We  found  afterwards 
that  the  reason  for  failure  in  this  case  was  that  the 
original  owners  of  the  machine  thought  they  knew 
more  about  incubators  than  the  manufacturer  did. 
They  had  read  a  good  deal  regarding  artificial  incu- 
bation and  had  endeavored  to  improve  the  machine 
purchased  along  lines  that  appealed  to  them.    This 
is  something  upon  which  too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid,  following  the  directions  of  the  manufacturer 
as  to  operation,  for  what  is  needed  in  one  machine 
might  prove  detrimental  in  another.     In  this  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  care  of  the  eggs,  such  as  the  cooling, 
'turning  and  average  of  heat,  but  to  the  type  of  ma* 
chine  and  the  way  the  manufacturer  intended  it  to 
be  used.    For  instance,  the  real  cause  of  failure  in 
the  case  mentioned  was  that  the  owner  added  mois- 
ture pans  to  her  machine,  which  was  of  the  non- 
moisture  type,  causing  delayed   hatches  and   weak 
chicks.    Had  the  machine  been  operated  as  intended 
the  results  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  good. 
A  majority  of  prospective  purchasers  of  incuba- 
tors are,  if  without  experience,  much  perplexed  by 
the  claims  made  for  the  various  makes  of  machines 
on  the  raarket.^It  Is  with  this  in  mind  that  the  fol- 
lowing discussion  of  types  is  given.    For  the  sake  of 
discussion  incubators  may  be  divided  into  two  gen- 
eral classes,  hot-air  and  hot-water  heat,  each  of  the 
classes  having  machines  of  the  moisture  and  non- 
moisture  type. 

The  hot-air  heated  are  those  In  which  fresh  air 
taken  in  at  the  lamp  is  heated  and  passed  through 
the  egg  chamber,  usually  first  passing  over  a  metal 
radiator  above  the  eggs,  then  over  the  eggs 
and  out  through  the  variously  arranged  out- 
lets. Some  hot-air  machines  do  not  allow 
the  heated  air  from  the  lamp  to  enter  the  egg 
chamber,  all  heat  being  reflected  from  the  hot  air 
passing  over  the  metal  radiator  above  the  eggs.  Such 
machines  may  be  classed  as  the  radiator  type  of 
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JANUARY  15,1921 


I'  T  WAS  at  the  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty- 
second  Street  in  New  York.     Biany  people  say 
that  this  is  the  busiest  street  intersection  in  all  the 
world,  and  it  was  at  Just  about  the  busiest  hour  of  a 
particularly  busy  day  that  several  of  the  people  in 
the  throng,  waiting  for  traffic  to  be  stopped  on  the 
avenue  to  permit  them  to  cross,  noticed  a  sleek,  anx* 
ious  tabby  cat,  also  seeking  a  crossing.     She  stood 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  curb  and — astonishing  sight 
in  this  bustling  crowd— she  carried  In  her  mouth 
by  the  nape  of  its  neck,  a  very  small  kitten!     Baby 
belonged  across  the  avenue  and  mother  was  anxious 
to    get    him    over   there   as   promptly    as   possible. 
Peering  anxiously  right  and   left,  she  ventured  a 
step  forward,  but  jumped  back  quickly  to  avoid  an 
oncoming  taxi;  again  she  tried  it  and  this  time  drew 
back  just  in  time  to  escape  the  wheels  of  a   big 
limousine:  another  attempt  was  no  more  successful 
.  —poor  old  tabby  was  fairly  distracted  now.     And 
just  then  the  big,  alert  traffic  policeman  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  avenue  glanced  to  his  left — and  saw  the 
old   cat's   perdicament;    with   an   amused   smile  he 
threw  up  his  hand,  the  north  and  south-bound  traffic 
stopped  and  the  crossing  was  clear.     Pussy  peered 
nervously  to  right  and  left,  took  a  cautious  step  for- 
ward, then  another  and  another— no  dodging  back 
this    time — no    rushing    cars— there    were    all    her 
enemies  in  leash,  immovable;  with  a  relieved  air  she 
broke  Into  a  gallop,  the  kitten  held  high  and  swing- 
ing from  her  mouth,  crossed  the  avenue  in  a  few 
bounds  and  disappeared  in  the  crowd  on  the  other 

side. 

When  I  heard  8.  D.  Gordon,  of  "Quiet  Talks"  fame, 
tell  this  story  to  a  small  gathering  of  business  men 
at  luncheon  recently,  he  paused  for  a  moment  at  this 
point,  and  then  added,  "And  the  old  cat  never  knew 
what  happened — never  knew  how  the  world's  busi- 
ness stood  still  for  a  moment  that  she  and  her  kitten 
might  pass  over  to  safety!" 

The  point  of  the  story,  its  lesson,  Is  obvious— isn't 
It?  Have  you  ever  reached  an  "impassable"  barrier 
in  your  life,  friends?  Are  some  of  you,  perhap.?. 
facing  it  today?  Has  the  way  out  seemed — does  it, 
today,  seem — as  hopeless,  as  impossible,  to  you  as  it 
did  to  that  old  mother  cat,  and  are  you  as  nervous, 
as  worried,  as  she  was?  Well,  what  about  our  great 
Traffic  Officer?  He  has  stopped  the  world's  business 
to  let  you  pass  over  to  safety  more  than  once  already 


— oh,  yes,  he  has,  though  you  may  not  know  it  any 
more  than  that  old  cat  did— and  he  can  and  will  do 
it  again.    Can't  you  trust  Him? 

It's  a  wonderful  thought,  isn't  it?  A  God  who 
holds  the  traffic  of  the  world  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand  and  who  so  controls  it  that  each  of  us  is  pro- 
tected; who  so  operates  it  that  "all  things  work  to- 
gether for  good"  to  you  and  me  and  every  child  of 
his  who  trusts  him.  "With  men  this  is  Impossible, 
but  with  God  all  things  are  possible."  (Matt.  19:26). 
Let's  not  violate  his  traffic  regulations,  then;  let's 
not  try  to  cross  when  he's  set  the  signal  against  us, 
but  let's  keep  our  eyes  on  him,  and  when  we  get  his 
signal  go  forward  with  perfect  confidence,  knowing 
that  "faithful  is  he  that  calleth  you,  who  also  will 
do  it."  Edwabd  T.  Walker. 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Shield 

SOME  folks  who  are  perhaps  not  as  much  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  farmer  as  they  might  be,  like  to 
say  that  he  is  a  rank  pessimist,  that  he  looks  at  the 
world  through  blue  glasses  and  that  he  is  fault-find- 
ing  and  exacting  in  his  demands  for  favors  at  the 
hands  of  the  government. 

But  this  is  not  so,  as  these  good  people  would  find 
out  if  they  would  take  the  trouble  to  get. round  on 
the  other  side  of  the  shield  and  look  at  the  farmer's 
condition  as  it  really  is  today.  There  would  be  a 
lot  more  joy  in  the  world  if  we  all  understood  each 
other  better. 

We  know  the  farmer  well  enough  to  know  that 
this  country  has  no  truer,  more  patient,  loyal,  whole- 
hearted man  than  he  is. 

And  he  is  not  asking  anything  for  himself  that  he 
does  not  want  men  everywhere  to  enjoy.    We  chal- 
:    lenge  all  critics  of  the  farmer  to  prove  that  this 
is  not  true. 

And  because  It  is  true,  and  because  we  believe  the 
farmers  of  this  country  as  a  body  of  men  are  in  the 
right  and  are  doing  their  best  to  bring  back  the  good 
times  for  which  we  all  long,  therefore  we  stand  with 
the  farmer  and  will  fight  for  him,  tooth  and  nail,  as 
long  as  he  is  right. 

And  when  we  say  this  we  believe  that  we  express 
the  thought  of  all  good  men  who  are  following  the 
course  of  events  in  these  stirring  times. 

Brethren,  come  round  on  the  other  side  of  the 
shield.    Things  will  look  quite  different  to  you  then. 


at  least  five  cents  per  bushel  can  be  saved  on  ship- 
ments of  grain. 

As  far  as  the  cost  involved  is  concerned,  fair- 
minded  men  ask  if  it  would  do  any  harm  to  lop  oft 
a  few  of  the  millions  which  have  annually  been  ap- 
propriated for  Tivers  and  harbors,  some  of  whicli 
surely  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  anything  like  national 
Importance,  and  devote  a  part  of  the  amount,  at 
least,  to  the  construction  of  this  vast  deep-water 
route.    Why  not,  indeed? 

Spiggot  Leaks  That  Empty  the  Barrel 

WASTES  in  timber  figure  up  fast  in  these  days 
of  high  prices.  Not  always  do  we  think  of 
this  when  we  leave  a  treetop  on  the  ground  to  rot, 
or  permit  the  slabs  and  edgings  from  our  logs  to  be 
burned  at  the  sawmill.  The  national  governmwit, 
through  its  Forestry  Department,  has  been  keeping 
books  for  us  in  this  respect  and  the  results  are 
rather  interesting.  The  way  the  Department 
reckons  it  up  is  that  somewhere  on  the  way  from 
the  woods  to  the  landing  place  there  is  a  loss  of  16 
per  cent,  in  tops,  branches  and  stumps;  10  per  cent, 
in  edgings  and  trimmings;  11  per  cent,  in  sawdust; 
10  per  cent,  in  slabs;  11  per  cent,  in  bark;  6  per 
cent,  in  seasoning;  2^^  per  cent,  in  careless  handling 
and  1  per  cent,  in  planing  mill  refuse.  There  are 
countries  where  not  even  the  smallest  stick  of  wood 
is  permitted  to  go  to  waste.  Are  we  headed  that  way? 


Editorial  Briefs 


It  hits  hard  to  be  told  that  some  fanners  turn 
down  butter  made  of  milk  and  have  on  their  tables 
butter  substitutes  made  of  no  one  knows  what.  For 
we  know  that  wherever  this  is  done,  whether  in 
town  or  country,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  good  health. 
For  the  sake  of  the  strong  men  and  women  we  need 
tomorrow,  give  the  boys  and  girls  good  milk  and 
butter  today. 


Fifty  millions  is  a  pretty  big  sum  to  raise,  but 
that  is  what  the  federal  government  proposes  to  use 
for  forestry  purposes  in  the  next  five  years.  But  we 
would  a  good  deal  rather  it  would  be  spent  for  treea 
than  to  be  wasted  In  some  political  job.  Trees  hel^ 
to  make  the  world  healthier,  happier  and  more  pro»» 
perous.   7ob8  leave  everybody  the  poorer. 


Bringing  the  West  Down  East 

No  ENTERPRISE  anywhere  near  as  ambitious 
as  that  of  linking  the  great  lakes  of  this  coun- 
try with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  has  been   before  the 
American  people  In  many  a  day.    It  is  now  seriously 
proposed  to  make  a  great  waterway  through  these 
lakes  by  way  of  the  Soo  canal,  the  deepening  of 
St.  Clair  Flats  and  Detroit  river,  the  Welland  canal 
and  the  St   Lawrence   river,  from  Duluth   at  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Superior,  to  ocean  ports  of  the 
Atlantic.     Because  Canada,  as  well  as  the  United 
States,   is  interested   In   this   gigantic   scheme,   and 
will  share  with  us  in  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
waterway,  a  Joint  commission  is  now  carrying  on 
hearings  with  a  view  to  determining  how  large  a 
sum  would  be  needed  and  the  feasibility  of  the  plan. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  course  must  be 
the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  engineers  who 
have  studied  the  matter  thinl  that  even  this  barrier 
may  be  overcome. 

The  ^timated  cost  of  the  waterway  is  placed  at 
from  1250.000.000  to  $500,000,000,  but  advocates  of 
the  enterprise  believe  it  will  afford  relief  to  our 
overburdened  railway  lines  in  the  shipment  of  farm 
crops  promptly  to  the  markets  of  the  East,  as  well 
as  release  4,000,000  horse  power  of  electric  energy 
for  use  in  territory  lying  along  the  line  followed. 

On  the  part  of  some  New  Yorkers  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  opposition  to  the  waterway,  since  it 
might,  so  they  argue,  injure  the  business  of  that 
city.  Some  of  our  very  biggest  men.  however,  are 
favoring  the  enterprise,  men  like  Herbert  Hoover, 
Admiral  Benson,  former  Secretary  Redfleld,  Secre- 
tary Daniels  and  ex-Secretary  Lane.  That  the  relfef 
to  farmers  would  be  great  cannot  be  doubted,  both  In 
point  of  time  and  financially,  since  it  is  believed  that 


In  the  United  States  we  now  hare  2100  Farm 
Bureau  agents  who  are  men  and  800  women.  Quite 
an  army  of  workers  and  they  are  as  a  rule,  good 
workers,  too.  But  the  co-operation  of  the  farmers 
is  needed  for  the  highest  success.  The  Farm  BureM 
yoke  has  two  bows.  It  Is  one-sided  business  unless 
somebody  Is  pulling  in  them  both. 


Our  hunter  and  trapper  boys  will  not  like  the 
order  which  is  going  out  from  headquarters  of  the 
great  fur  market  in  St.  Louis  to  stop  catching  fur- 
bearing  animals.  It  is  great  sport  for  the  boys  every 
winter,  and  usually  brings  in  quite  a  bit  of  money. 
But  now  furs  are  going  down  in  price  fast,  and  the 
men  higher  up  fear  the  market  will  be  ruined  by  s 
big  catch.  Don't  you  suppose  the  little  creatures 
would  rejoice  if  the  word  could  only  reach  them? 


France  and  Argentina  are  right  up  in  arms  against 
the  enactment  of  a  tariff  law  In  this  country  whicli 
would  make  them  pay  something  more  than  they 
have  for  the  privilege  of  selling  their  farm  producU 
in  this  country.  They  are  talking  about  reprisal* 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  This  is  not  to  be  woa- 
dered  at  so  much.  But  why  should  we  legislate  any 
longer  in  behalf  of  foreign  countries?  They  havs 
been  fattening  at  our  crib  for  years.  It  seems  as  If 
It  were  most  our  turn  now.    Don't  you  think  so? 


It  is  going  a  long  way  'round  the  sap  bush  to  as- 
sert that  the  reason  why  farmers  are  inclined  t* 
hold  their  wheat  for  higher  prices  is  because  of  a 
(trick  on  the  part  of  Germany,  which  hopes  to  get  a 
credit  fund  for  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs  througk 
this  delay  of  the  farmers  to  market  their  graint 
Some  folks  are  pretty  keen  to  see  a  nigger  in  tiM 
woodpile.     Sharper  eyes  than  we  have.  < 
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When  You  Buy  a  Tractor 

(Concluded  from  p«K«  M) 

cost  of  fuel,  lubricating  oils  and 
possible  repair  bills  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  It  is  obvious  tl^t 
if  he  cannot  sell  enough 
60  that  his  outlay  for  operating  ex- 
penses is  less  than  his  feed  bills  there 
is  little  to  be  expected  in  the  way  of 
profit  from  his  investment. 

Before  purchasing,  the  buyer  should 
Boe  the  make  of  tractor  he  is  expecting 
to  purchase,  and  he  should  see  it  in 
action  under  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same    conditions   that   would    be   met 
with  on  his  own  farm  and  in  his  own 
line  of  work,  as  well  as  on  paper.    Do 
not    depend    too   much   on   salesmen's 
talk,  for  the  talk  of  a  salesman  does 
not  bind  the  company,  and  even  though 
the  tractor  is  made  by  a  reliable  con- 
cern it  may  not  be  a  success  in  every 
line  of  work.     I  would  advise  anyone 
interested  in  the  tractor  business   to 
vlBit  a  number  of  tractor  demonstra- 
tions and  compare  the  machine  he  has 
in  mind,  with  other  machines  that  are 
performing  under  the  same  conditions, 
rather  than  make  a  quick  decision  from 
merely    reading    about    the    machine. 


have  the  spark  plugs  stuck  away  In  the 
most  difficult  places  imaginable,  and 
the  farmer  does  not  realize  what  a  nui- 
sance this  is  until  he  has  owned  the 
machine  for  some  time,  and  the  plugs 
begin  to  give  trouble.  See  that  the 
horses  |  spark  plugs  are  located  so  that  they  can 


be  gotten  at  when   the  motor  is  hot 
without  burning  the  hands  on  the  mani- 
fold or  other  hot  parts.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  carburetor.       Some  of 
these  are   in   the  most   out-of-the-way 
places,  and  the  driver  frequently  has  to 
leave  his  seat  merely  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  fuel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  hands  into  such 
places  without  burning.  The  carburetor 
should  be  located  a  safe  distance  from 
the  fuel  tanks,  so  that  if  the  carburetor 
is    accidentally    set    on    fire    by    back 
flashes  there  is  a  good  chance  of  ex- 
tinguishing   the    flames    before    they 
reach   the   fuel  tanks  and  do   serious 
damage. 

It  is  well  to  look  into  the  matter  of 
gears  carefully  before  buying.  Notice 
if  they  are  built  sufficiently  strong  and 
of  good  material  that  will  stand  the 
strain  of  the  kind  of  work  the  tractor 
Is  to  be  put  to.  Whenever  practical 
these  should  be  enclosed,  as  this  pre- 


a  full  load  before  the  gears  and  bear- 
ings have  time  to  run  in  and  find  their 
proper  alignment,   serious  damage  to 
the  machine  may  roBuU.     Lubrication 
should  be  watched  carefully  at  first,  as 
the   pipes    sometimes   become   clogged 
with  sediment  in  transit,  and  nothing 
is  more  destructive  to  a  new  motor 
than  lack  of  proper  lubrication.  Above 
all,  don't  think  that  because  the  new 
tractor  looks  solid  and  fit  for  any  kind 
of  service  that  it  is  fool-proof  and  will 
stand    all    kinds    of    hard    usage    and 
abuse.    If  the  owner  is  willing  to  give 
h^  tractor  the  same  care  he  finds  nec- 
essary In  keeping  other  farm  equipment 
In  proper  working  order,  such  as  keep- 
ing every  part  properly  oiled  and  every 
bolt  and  nut  about  the  machine  tight 
and  In  Its  proper  place  there  is  no  more 
reason  why  he  should  have  expensive 
repair  bills  with  a  tractor  than  with 
any  other  implement. 


looking   at   pictures   and   listening  to    vents  undue  wear  by  keeping  out  sand 


what  the  salesman  has  to  say. 

Tractors  come  In  two-wheel,  three- 
wheel,  four-wheel  and  crawler  types.  I 
have  but  little  to  say  In  regard  to  the 
matter  of  design,  as  each  one  is  a  suc- 
cess in  its  own  particular  line.  I  do, 
however,  want  to  warn  everyone 
against  the  purchase  of  freakish  con- 
trivances, of  which  there  are  many, 
which  may  look  good,  but  are  made 
merely  to  sell.  These  are  supposed  to 
cover  a  great  variety  of  work  and  are 
usually  "Jacks  of  all  trades  and  master 
of  none." 

Tractors   are    now    being    made    In 
mostly   two   and   four   cylinder  types, 
with     either     upright     or     horizontal 
motors,  and  In  either  the  regular  or  the 
opposed  types  of  motor.    I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  give  any  advice  relative  to  the 
merits  of  these   styles   and   types,   as 
these   matters    are   open    to    question. 
Both  the  two  and  four  cylinder  types 
of  motor  are  a  success,  but  their  degree 
of  success  varies  with  the  kind  of  work 
they  are  to  perform.      Pour  cylinder 
motors  usually  operate  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed,  and  perform  well  on  belt  work 
or  any  other  Job  where  they  are- not 
overtaxed  too  greatly.    My  experience 
has  been  that  they  do  not  burn  kero- 
sene as  readily  or  with  as  good  results 
as  a  two-cylinder  motor.  The  two-cylln- 
ier  type  is  operated  at  a  slower  rate  of 
speed,  and  shows  to  best  advantage  in 
long,  heavy  pulls  where  every  pound  of 
power  must  be  used,  such  as  extremely 
hard  plowing  and  like  work. 

The  buyer  should  look  well  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  design  of  the  tractor 
he  contemplates  purchasing,  and  should 
also  see  that  it  is  easily  accessible.  A 
tractor  should  have  as  few  parts  as  Is 
consistent  with  lU  ability  to  perform 
Its  work  properly.  Another  point  that 
is  of  no  small  importance  is  a  riveted 
frame.  A  bolted  frame  Is  probably 
quite  as  good-«  the  owner  is  willing 
to  see  that  all  bolts  are  kept  tight. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  ex- 
treme Importance  of  the  spark  plugs 
and  the  carburetor  being  located  where 
they  can  be  gotten  at  without  difficulty 


and  grit,  and  as  they  run  in  oil  when 
so  enclosed  there  is  no  fear  of  lack  of 
proper  lubrication  If  the  owner  looks 
after  them  every  few  ds^s.     Oil  from 
the  crank  case  should  not  be  used  on 
them,  as  this  oil  is  too  light  for  heavy, 
slow  moving  gears,  besides  being  pretty 
expensive;   a  cheaper  grade  of  oil  an- 
swers the  purpose  quite  well. 
•   The  motor  should  set  as  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  frame  as  Is  possible,  as  this 
helps  to  get  rid  of  vibration  and  gives 
the  machine  the  proper  ^aalance,  so  that 
the  front  end  Is  not  apt  to  lift  when  on 
a  hgavy  pull  or  on  hillside  work.  Notice 
if  the  crank  shaft  is  weighted  with  a 
counterbalance,  and  If  It  Is,  see  that  it 
is  outside  the  orank  case  where  It  can 
do  no  damage  In  case  It  comes  loose. 
Many    tractors     have    been     wrecked 
through  faulty  design  at  this  point,  but, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  most  of 
them  have  got   away   from   this  idea 
now.    It  makes  little  difference  wheth- 
er the  motor  is  lubricated  by  a  mechani- 
cal oiler  or  a  pump  and  splash  system. 
The  owner  must  expect  to  give  either 
sufficient  attention  to  see  that  it  is  al- 
ways working. 

In  the  matter  of  water  circulation,  it 
is  largely  a  matter  of  choice  between  a 
hopper  or  a  radiator  cooling  system. 
Either  will  do  the  work,  but  the  hop- 
per system  will  consume  more  water 
than    the  radiator.       A   radiator   fan, 
driven   either  by  gear  or  friction,   ip 
preferable  to  a  fan  belt,  as  they  are 
more  positive  In  action  and  give  less 
trouble.     A    pivoted    front   axle   with 
worm  and    segment   guide   is   always 
preferable  for  field  work  over  the  old 
chain  guide,  as  It  permits  of  turning 
in  a  much  smaller  circle  and  is  much 
easier  to  steer,  &  matter  which  gets  to 
be  of  no  small  importance  at  the  end 
of  a  day's  run. 

After  making  the  selection  and  pur- 
chase, the  owner  must  expect  to  do  his 
part  if  he  wants  the  tractor  to  be  a  suc- 
cess, for  no  tractor  is  any  better  than 
its  operator.  The  machine  should  not 
be  put  under  a  full  load  for  at  least  the 


Dear  at  Any  Price 

"Poor  seed  that  is  low  in  vitality  or 
weedy,  or  both,  is  dear  at  any  price," 
says  the  seed  analyst  of  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  then  he  goes  on  to 
tell  us  that  seed  testing  in  the  past  has 
been  used  largely  to  put  the  business 
of  the  seedsman  on  a  safer  and  more 
stable  basis.  With  a  changing  view- 
point that  judges  all  business,  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  profits,  but  also 
from  its  relation  to  the  general  welfare 
has  come  the  state  seed  law,  making  it 
necessary  for  the  seedsman  to  pass  on 
to  the  purchaser  the  information  he 
has  regarding  the  seed  being  bought 
and  sold.  The  label  should  contain  the 
following  Information: 

1.  The  origin  of  seed,  in  order  that 
Its  adaptability  for  the  locality  In 
which  It  Is  to  be  planted  may  be  known. 

2.  The  variety. 

3.  The  per  cent,  of  pure  seed. 

4.  The  per  cent.,  number  per 'pound 
and  names  of  noxious  weed  seeds. 

5.  The  per  cent,  of  other  weed  seeds. 

6.  The  per  cent,  of  germination  and 
date  of  such  test. 

I  With  such  Information  before  him, 
the  farmer  can  Judge  which  of  several 
lots  he  should  plant. 


home  use.     There  are  live  trees  that 
need  to  be  taken  out  to  give  room  for 
younger  ones  to  grow,  or  to  clear  the 
land   for  cultivaUon;    there  are  dead 
trees  that  are  allowed  to  fall  and  de- 
cay;  and  on  thousands  of  farms,  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  creeks  are  lined 
with  great  logs  and  other  drift  wood. 
One  of  the  most  popular  log  saws 
mi^es  over  300  strokes  a  minute  and  its 
engine  pulls  over  4  horse  power.    This 
particular  machine  cuts  down  standing 
trees,  too.    By  attaching  this  clover  de- 
vice, trees  can  be  cut  down  level  with 
the  ground  so  there  will  be  no  stump, 
or  higher  up,  as  desired.    By  attaching 
a  circular   saw,  the  outfit   is  quickly 
turned  into  a  buzz  saw  which  rapidly 
rips  up  limbs  and  branches,  those  parts 
of  the  tree  which  usually  go  to  waste, 
yet  which  produce  fully  one-third  of 
the  wood.  ' 

Red  Men  Pretty  Good  Farmert 

Indian  agriculture  In  the  state  in- 
cluded the  cultivation  of  many  farm 
and  garden  crops  now  used  -by  the  Ohio 
farmer,  according  to  information  gath- 
ered by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Corn,  beans,  peas,  squashes,  Indian 
cucumbers,  pumpkins,  melons,  tobacco 
and  potatoes  were  said  by  early  travel- 
ers to  have  exceeded  In  variety  and 
quantity  in  Ohio  those  of  any  other 
equal  area  in  North  America  during 
Indian  days. 

The  artichoke  was  regarded  as  a  deli- 
cacy when  peeled  and  cooked  In  coon's 
fat.  It  was  said  to  taste  like  the  sweet 
potato.  Maple  sugar  was  also  an  In- 
dian product,  trees  being  tapped  by 
notching  them  with  tomahawks  and  the 
sap  collected  in  bArk  vessels.  After  the 
sap  was  reduced  to  sugar  and  mixed 
with  bear  fat.  It  was  stored  in  skins. 
The  Indians  used  this  In  cooking  green 
corn  and  other  vegetables. 


Harvesting  Our  Sixth  Crop 
Farmers  who  are  hard  pressed  for 
cash  niay  be  overlooking  the  fact  that 
all  around  them  "money  is  growing  on 
the  trees,"  and  the  crop  is  Just  waiting 
to  be  picked.    This  is  almost  literally 
trua     In  other  words,  the  farmer  can 
harvest  another  crop — his  timber.    All 
over  the  country  thousands  of  farmers 
are  turning  to  this  Immediate  source  of 
cash.    In  money  value,  firewood  ranks 
as  America's  sixth  crop.    Government 
statistics  show  rank  of  cropr  In  this 
order:  Wheat,  core,  cotton,  hay,  oats, 
firewood. 

With  one  of  the  practical,  low-priced 
power  log  saws  now  on  the  market,  the 
farmer  can  make  his  farm  pay  substan 


No  Middleman  for  Him 

Up  in  the  fruit  belt  of  northern  Michi- 
gan lives  a  man  who  markets  his  en- 
tire crop  of  apples  direct  to  consumers. 
His  shipments  are  made  by  parcel  post, 
express,  or  freight,  according  to -the  de- 
sires of  his  customers.  His  customers 
were  obtained  by  advertising  and 
through  friends,  relatives  and  the 
recommendations  of  satisfied  buyers. 

This  man  quotes  prices  on  apples  on 
the  basis  of  a  pound,  and  charges  1 
cent  a  pound  above  the  prices  offered 
by  the  local  fruit  buyers.  During  the 
fall  of  1919  prices  for  apples  at  his 
farm  were  from  214  to  4  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  grade.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  prices  his  customers  paid 
the  charges  for  containers,  packing 
and  transportation,  and  even  then  ob- 
tained apples  at  a  lower  price  than 
from  their  dealers.  Besides  grading 
his  apples,  this  producer  packs  them 
carefully  so  they  are  received  in  good 
condition  after  being  transported. 

When  an  order  Is  received  for 
produce  which  cannot  be  supplied,  the 
customer's  money  is  returned  promptly 
with  the  proper  explanation.  This  pro- 
ducer believes  that  fair  dealing  is  nec- 


tlal  profits  by  producing  fuel— a  com- 
modity that  has  held  up  well  In  price 
and  for  which  there  Is  an  almost  unllm- 

ited  demand.    Then.  too.  there  is  nearly  |  essary  to  retain  trade,  and  he  endeav- 
always  a  steady  market  for  ties,  fence 
posts  and  timbers  that  can  easily  and 
quickly  be  cut  with  these  light-weight 
portable  machines. 
On  nearly  every  farm  in  most  sec- 


ors  to  conduct  his. business  so  that  sat- 
isfaction Is  given.  In  this  way  he  has 
developed  a  large  business  in  direct 
marketing  and  has  escaped  many  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  numer- 
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From  Office  Chair  to  Farm 

I  (Concluded  from  pag*  VH  ' 

Well*  we  had  the  barn  to  suit  us.  By 
this  time  we  had  one  horse  and  three 
cows.  There  were  some  neighbors  who 
spoke  of  our  farming  as  a  "one-horse" 
business,  which,  in  fact.  It  was  so  far 
as  our  farm  team  was  concerned.  For 
a  good  many  years  after  we  went  on 
the  place  we  had  only  one  horse,  and 
our  dairy  business  grew  very  slowly. 
We  were  not  hurrying  about  It.  We 
wanted  to  get  ready.  So  we  only  bought 
three  cows,  and  they  were  very  ordi- 
nary oows,  picked  up  here  and  there 
among  the  neighbors.  Such  a  thing 
as  a  pure-bred  cow  was  not  heard  of  in 
that  neck  o'  the  woods  at  that  time. 

But  when  the  stock  we  had  was  com- 
fortably sheltered  xwe  turned  our  atten- 
ti(Mi  to  the  dwellers  in  the  house.    The 
house  was  older,  perhaps,  than  the  bcurn 
and    very    substantial.      Indeed,    the 
frame  was  put  up  quite  like  that  of  the 
barn,  with  comer  posts  8  Inches  square 
and  beams  fully  as  large.     We  have 
had  some  winds  since  we  moved  on  the 
farm,  but  we  never  worried  about  the 
house  blowing  down!  It  was  too  strong 
and  well  constructed  for  that      The 
man  who  preceded  us  had  had  a  low 
kitchen  part  built  on  the  east  side  of 
the  original  house;  and  in  the  comer 
Just  where  the  two  parts  joined  some- 
body had  dug  a  cistern.    At  the  time  it 
was  put  in  it  had  been  mortared  In- 
side;  but  the  mortar  had  given  way 
and  water  oozing  into  the  cellar  had 
given  old  Jack  Frost  Just  the  oppor- 
tunity he  was  looking  for;  so  he  put 
bis  shoulder  under  the  wall  and  hois^ 
ed  It  bodily  Into  the  cellar.    The  foun- 
dation walls  were  low  and  thin  anyway, 
and  the  house  stood  very  near  to  the 
ground.     We  made  up  our  minds  we 
would  raise  it  up  a  foot  and  a  half 
while  we  were  making  other  changes. 
Nature  had  been  very  good  to  the 
owner  of  the  farm  and  up  on  one  side 
of  the  place  was  a  gulf,  down  which  a 
stream  ran  In  a  wet  time.     Prodding 
round  in  the  bed  of  that  little  creek  I 
one  day  came  upon  an  outcropping  of 
the  finest  stones  you  ever  saw — clear, 
sound   and   blue,    with    seams    which 
made  the  smoothest  possible  edge.    My 
heart  bounded  when  I  saw  those  rocks. 
"There  Is  where  I  get  the  underpinning 
for  t'he  house!"  I  said  to  myself.    And 
as  soon  as  I  could  get  a  chisel  made 
that  would  stand  to  drill  into  that  hard 
rock,  with  some  plugs  and  feathers  to 
be  used  In  splitting  them  up  Into  the 
right  size  and   shape  for  the  wall,  I 
went  at  it^hammer  and  tongs,  or  rath- 
er, hammer  and  chisel,  to  work  out  the 
new  foundation. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  creek  trees 

grew  thick  to  shade  me  from  the  heai 

of  the  summer  sun.    Birds  cheered  me 

at  my  work.    There  all  alone  I  tugged 

and  lifted  many  and  many  a  day.  happy 

as  I  ever  was  in  my  life.     Now  and 

then  wife's  father  would  come  down  to 

help   me,   and    those   were   red   letter 

days,  for  he  was  a  man  of  fine  common 

sense,  keenly  awake  to  the  significance 

of  everything  that  was  going  on  In  the 

world  about  us;  and  such  talks  as  we 

had  there  by  ourselves.    Sometimes  we 

got     pretty     eloquent;     for     Instance, 

when    discussing    the   tariff   question. 

which    was    then    uppermost    in    the 

minds  of  the  people.    It  was  s^me  time 

before  I  found  out  that  he  often  took 


the  "off  side"  of  tlje' topics  we  were 
considering.  Just  to  draw  me  out  Those 
gulf-creek  talks  did  me  good  in  the 
days  to  come:  I  got  what  might  be 
called  bed-rock  truths  out  of  them. 

And  we  were  all  happy.  Wife  had 
her  part  to  do  and  she  did  it  well.  We 
bought  twenty-five  hens  and  she  took 
care  of  them.  She  was  proud  because 
we  got  our  groceries  with  the  eggs  she 
sold.  She  kept  a  careful  account  of 
every  egg  laid  and  sold.  And  the  little 
chap  was  a  perfect  llttltf  streak  of  sun- 
shine, always  on  the  go  somewhere 
about  the  farm.  Those  were  the  hap- 
piest days  of  his  life,  and  I  am  glad  he 
knows  the  Joy  of  the  free  open  country. 


Top-Notch  Fruit  Culture 

Intensive  fruit  culture  to  an  extent 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  this  country 
was  noticed  at  Cambridge.  England,  by 
Prof.  L.  C.  Corbett,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,   who  has 
just  returned  from  a  European  mission. 
A  concern  there  has  an  orchard  of  1400 
acres,  so  densely  set  that  machine  culti- 
vation or  the  introduction  of  a  horse- 
drawn  spraying  machine  Is  Impossible. 
Apple  trees  are  set  2  rods  apart  and  are 
headed    high.    6   or   7    feet   from   the 
ground,  the  spread  of  limb  being  more 
than  6  feet  from  the  trunk.    Between 
the  apple  rows,  plum  trees  are  set  mid- 
way and  also  headed  high;  beneath  the 
plum    and    apple   trees,   currant    and 
gooseberry  bushes  are  set  in  tows  3  feet 
apart. 

Before  the  war  culture  was  by  hand, 
even  to  the  spading.  When  the  war 
took  away  man  power  the  owners  saved 
themselves  by  introducing  small 
"wheelbarrow  tractors,"  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  which  have  a 
tread  of  only  18  to  20  Inches.  The 
density  of  the  orchard,  of  course,  pre- 
cludes horse  spraying.  To  meet  this 
condition  a  complete  waterworks  sys- 
tem has  been  run  through  the  roadways, 
which  are  placed  at  Intervals,  and  lime- 
sulphur  mixture  or  Bordeaux  mixture 
is  pumped  through  the  mains  from  a 
central  power  plant,  spraying  200  acres. 
The  mixture  is  taken  off  by  hose  con- 
nected at  intervals.  The  company  o^- 
Ing  this  orchard  has  a  largo  preserving 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  jam  when 
the  market  is  poor  for  plums  and 
apples. 

In  Lombardy  and  Normandy,  on  the 
contrary,  apple  culture  appears  to  be 
incidental  to  pasturage.  The  trees  are 
set  50  or  60  feet  apart  and  are  pruned 
high  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  stock. 
Apples  of  northern  France  are  largely 
used  for  elder.  In  the  manufacture  and 
blending  of  which  the  people  are  as  ex- 
pert at  in  the  manufacture  of  wine. 

Query  Answered 

To   Dalld    no   Ran-Down    Farm. — I. 

H-  W.,  Farmlngtoo,  Del.,  writes:  I  have 
housht  a  run-dowa  farm  la  Delaware.  I 
came  from  Mlchljiran.  This  land — much  of 
It — won't  Hprout  rye  or  cowpea«.  But  I 
shall  buPd  It  up  by  the  addition  of  "mapsh 
iiHid,"  as  there  are  ab«ut  25  acres  of  low, 
heavy  land  near  the  b\g  ditch.  Upland  Is 
very,  sandy.  Is  this  a  Rood  plan,  .do  you 
think?    Will  lime  bent-fit  this  lli^ht  land? 

I  note  the  description  you  make  of 
the  land  you  have  recently  bought,  and 
also  the  plan  you  have  In  mind  for  re- 
storing the  fertility  on  the  higher 
ground,  l  have  been  over  considerable 
soil  of  this  character  In  Delaware,  and 
doubt  whether  It  would  be  practical  for 
you  to  undertake  in  a  large  way  the 
building  up  of  the  soil  In  this  manner. 
The  hauling  of  the  "marsh  mud,"  and 
spreading  It  on  the  uplands,  involves  a 


very  great  deal  of  labor,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  marsh  mud  in  that  section 
does  not  contain  the  available  fertility 
that  Is  common  to  the  soils  of  the  mid- 
dle west,  with  which  you  are  more 
famllUur. 

You  ask  about  the  benefits  of  liming. 
I  do  not  belled  the  upland  would 
profit  by  a  large  application  of  lime  at 
this  time.  If  you  use  quick  lime  or 
hydrated  lime,  do  not  apply  more  than 
600  pounds  per  acre.^  If  ground  lime- 
stone is  used,  you  may  apply  a  ton  or 
more  per  acre  without  injury.  The 
difficulty  with  the  land  you  have  Is, 
that  It  needs  organic  matter,  and  until 
you  can  get  considerable  vegetable  ma- 
terial turned  Into  the  soil,  it  will 
not  react  profitably  to  either  lime  or 
fertilizer.  However,  a  moderate  amount 
of  fertilizer  can  be  used  to  good  advan- 
tage from  the  start. 

The  first  thing  to  do  would  be  to  sow 
the  sandy  soli  to  some  leguminous  crop, 
such  as  cowpeas  for  the  sunmier 
growth,  and  Crimson  clover  for  winter, 
applying  200  to  300  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  before  seeding.  By  turning 
under  these  green  crops  you  can  build 
up  your  soil  very  rapidly  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  use  of  a  moderate  amount 
of  fertilizer. 

You  speak  of  having  25  acres  of  low 
land.    If  it  Is  possible  to  drain  this,  you 
will  find  this  soil  excellent  for  pasture 
or  growing  hay  such  as  alslke  and  tim- 
othy.   Owing  to  variation  of  soil  on  the 
farm,  you  will  have  to  grow  those  crops 
to  which  the  soil  is  best  adapted.    The 
sandy  land  will  grow  corn  farlly  well, 
if  organic  matter  and  fertilizers  are 
used.     Sweet  potatoes  and  early  Irish 
potatoes  will  do  especially  well  on  this 
type  of  soil.    If  the  25  acres  of  low  land 
can  be  fairly   well  drained,   this   will 
make  you  the  best  hay  and  grass  land 
on  the  farnL  A.  E.  G. 


Pithy  Points  for  Plain  People 

Lubricating  oil  may  come  high,  but 
it's  a  mighty  sight  cheaper  than  new 
bearings. 

Now  that  the  Christmas  gift  question 
Is  over  for  the  year,  the  family  con- 
ference once  more  takes  up  the  subject 
of  home  gardens.  It's  not  a  day  too 
early  to  start  plans,  either. 

They  must  like  apples  in  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love,  for  1,600,000  bushels 
are  consumed  there  yearly.  New  Jer- 
sey, at  Philadelphia's  own  door,  sup- 
plies her  with  less  than  half,  compet- 
ing with  boxed  apples  from  the  West, 
where  co-operative  associations  have 
enabled  grrowers  to  market  their  goods 
at  a  profit  In  the  East,  even  with 
freight  rates  to  pay.  With  similar  as- 
st>ciations,  what  might  not  New  Jersey 
do? 

Cheapness  is  the  only  point  in  fftvor 
of  "scrub"  fertilizer. 

Speaking  of  scrubs— they  say  pure- 
bred or  grade  dairy  cows  frequently 
earn  for  their  owners  26  to  100  per 
cent  more  than  the  retoms  received 
from  scrubs. 

Solve  the  fuel  question  by  bumlng 
more  wood  and  less  coal.  Home  pro- 
duction of  cordwood  saves  from  |5  to 
16  of  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal. 

And  it  is  estimated  that  if  at  least 
500,000  cords  of  wood  were  properly  cut 
from  New  Jersey's  woods,  ft  would  not 
only  benefit  the  woodland  Itself  but  in- 
sure greater  security  from  fire. 

Thrift  Implies  economical  use  of 
time,  strength,  money  and  materials— 
which  means  that  the  farmer  who  uses 
his  head  Is  the  one  who  lays  up  a  sav- 
ings bank  account.  So  says  the  New 
Jersey  Extension  Work. 


A  Sure  Guide  to 
Better  Gardens* 

It  will  show  yen  hntm 
to  produe*  iarc«» 
healthy,  veffatahl* 
crops  —  now  to  haW 
beautiful  flowem. 
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Tfaia  ne-page  Ultutratad  eataloB  tells  what 
■•ads  to  use:  whea  and  how  to  iriaiit  tnem. 
AU  th«  aacreta  of  saidaa  ■aeeeu.    Sand, 
for  it  today.  * 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE.  Ine. 
2197  Arch  St..       PlulMlolpUa,  Pa. 
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For  4*  yean,  STOKES  SEEDS 
have  b«en  noted  torreliabilitif- 
ThU  qwallty  la  reflected  In  our 
cataloc    It  la  truthful  In  men- 
tiooiag   wcakneaaea,    confer- 
vative   In   praUing   poinu   of 
merit.    The    usual    confualoo 
of  varietal  naraea  la  avoided 
by  using  the  name  given  by 
the    introducer.     The    origin, 
hiatory,  culture  and  use  of 
nearly  avary  itain   la  clearly 
stated. 
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The  Editor's  Farm  Budget 


Keep    a   stiff    upper    lip 
and  a  heart  to  match  It. 

In  one  farm  home  we  know,  after 
supper,  when  the  dishes  have  all  been 
done  up  and  the  lamps  lighted,  all  the 
folks,  young  and  old.  gather  at  one 
particular  table,  which  they  call  their 
Round  Table.  And  here  they  talk  over 
the  big  things  of  the  day,  all  that  has 
come  to  them  at  school  or  wherever  it 
may  happen.  Never  are  there  any 
harsh  words,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
kind,  helpful  things  spoken;  and  then 
with  hugs  and  kisses  all  around  the 
boys  and  girls  get  out  their  school 
books.  Slate  all  wiped  clean.  Life  be- 
gun over  again.  No  cabinet  meeting 
ever  held  at  Washington  can  come  up 
to  this  little  old  Round  Table  talk  in 
that  quiet  farm  home. 

A  new  arrival  at  the  barn  this  morn- 
ing. The  box  stall  was  not  big  enough 
to  hold  Molly  and  her  clumsy-legged 
calf.  She  was  worried  all  the  time  for 
fear  the  little  fellow  would  do  some- 
thing he  ought  not  to — just  like  folks. 
But  the  calf,  why,  he  just  kicked  up 
his  heels  and  had  a  good  time. 

I  don't  suppose  old  Kit  ever  carried 
a  watch,  not  even  a  Waterbury;  but  shfe 
gets  right  after  me  if  I  am  not  on  the 
tick  with  her  meals.  How  does  she 
know  it  is  time  for  oats?  Kit  is  hon- 
est, too;  she  never  lies  to  me  if  some- 
1>ody  else  has  fed  her  without  my 
knowing  it.  She  keeps  as  still  as  a 
mouse  then  when  I  open  the  door  at^ 
half  past  twelve. 

Probably  the  cows  do  not  think  much 
about  the  why  or  the  wherefore  of  it, 
but  we  have  found  out  that  it  does 
them  good  to  be  kept  clean.  The  big 
men  tell  us  that  a  clean  skin  helps  to 
digest  food.  And  then,  it  seems  to  me 
any  animal  thinks  more  of  itself  if  it 
is  kept  neat  and  dean.     I  do,  too. 

The  young  farmer's  wife  at  our  house 
was  as  tickled  as  a  baaket  of  chips 
when  she  got  a  good  hammer  for  a 
Christmas  present.  She  keeps  it  in  a 
certain   drawer,  right  In  her  kitchen 


cupboard,  and  the  man  who  borrows  it 
has  to  leave  his  name  and  sign  a 
paper  on  his  honor  that  he  will  bring 
that  hammer  back.    All  right,  too. 

They  say  girls  can't  learn  to  use  a 
saw  or  any  other  kind  of  a  tool,  but 
you  just  ought  to  see  our  Nelly  when 
she  gets  out  her  hammer  and  sets  about 
it  to  drive  a  nail.  Does  it  up  brown. 
I  think  she  must  have  been  practicing 
down  at  the  barn  all  by  herself.  No 
girl  need  be  ashamed  of  knowing  <how 
to  do  things  with  tools.  I-iOts  nicer,  I 
think,  than  knowing  how  to  play  the 
ukelele. 

The  best  thing  about  having  water  in 
the  barn  for  stock  is  not  that  it  saves 
hard  work  in  carrying,  but  in  the  fact 
that  it  makes  the  cattle  so  comfortable 
on  a  raw  winter's  day.  That  means 
more  milk. 

It  was  just  fun  to  watch  grandmoth- 
er eat  an  apple  after  she  lost  all  her 
teeth.  She  enjoyed  it  just  as  much  as  if 
she  had  a  whole  mouthful.  The  way 
she  did  it  was  to  scrape  it  with  a  case 
knife.  It  was  a  terrible  day  when 
grandmother  fell  while  going  down  cel- 
lar and  broke  one  of  her  arms.  She 
said  she  was  "just  suffering  for  an 
apple"  that  day.  And  she  got  it,  and 
we  young  folks  did  the  scraping  for 
her  and  felt  so  glad  the  dear  old  lady 
was  not  hurt  worse  than  she  was. 

A  man  I  think  a  great  deal  of  told 
me  the  other  day  that  he  had  got  done 
worrying.  It  made  me  ashamed  of  my- 
self, because  I  knew  that  that  man  was 
having  more  trouble  than  you  can 
shake  a  stick  at.  Not  worrying!  How 
I  envied  him!  Living  above  the  reach 
of  all  the  frets  and  cares  of  life.  When 
the  frost  nips  the  corn  or^the  cows  get 
into  the  meadow  to  be  so  steady  that 
you  can  say,  "It  is  all  right,"  and  go 
and  get  them  without  flinging  stones  at 
them  or  getting  mad  and  saying  things 
that  are  not  right — that  seems  to  me 
just  about  the  ideal  kind  of  life.  Be- 
lieve I'll  try  It  myself.  What  do  you 
say?    Will  you  go  along  with  me? 


They  Ought  to  be  Punished 

Seed  of  redtop  was  secured  during 
the  calendar  year  1919  in  the  open  mar- 
ket in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Con- 
gress making  appropriations  for  the 
United  States  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act  902  samples  of  redtop  seed  were  se- 
cured and  analyses  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  E.  Brown,  botanist  in 
charge  of  the  seed  laboratory,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  and  publication  has 
been  made  of  the  analyses  of  the  sam- 
ples found  to  be  adulterated  or  ml»- 
branded,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  seedsmen  by  whom  they  were  sold 
or  offered  for  sale. 

Of  the  902  samples  obtained  from  436 
firms  as  redtop  seed,  57,  or  6 Mr  Per 
cent.,  were  found  to  be  adulterated  or 
misbranded  through  being  mixtures  of 
redtop  and  timothy  seed.  These  adul- 
terated or  misbranded  lots  were  pur- 
chased from  33  firms,  situated  in  wide- 
ly different  locations  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  case  of  only  one  of  the 
lots  was  there  any  statement  by  the 
firm  selling  the  seed  as  to  the  percent- 
age of  pure  seed  or  germination,  and 


in  the  case  of  that  one  sample  the  label 
attached  to  the  seed  showed  a  percent- 
age of  pure  seed  20  per  cent  higher 
than  that  found  on  analysis. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
continue  to  examine  and  report  prompt- 
ly as  to  the  presence  of  adulterants  and 
dodder  in  any  sample  of  seed  submitted 
for  that  purpose.  According  to  the  lo- 
cation of  the  sender,  these  samples 
may  be  submitted  to  the  seed  labora- 
tory at  Washington,  D.  C. 


mation  supplied  by  manufacturers  to 
the  Office  of  Farm  Equipment  Control, 
and  later  to  the  Division  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineering.  In  order  to  meet 
the  continued  demand  for  similar  fig- 
ures regarding  other  machinery  and 
equipment.  It  has  been  decided  to  col- 
lect Information  concerning  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  all  the  more  Im- 
portant Items. 

The  use  of  improved  equipment  by 
faimers  In  this  country  Is  necessary 
for  .the  welfare  of  agriculture,  and  It 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  prosperity 
of  American  farmers  as  compared  to 
those  of  other  countries.  The  import- 
ance of  the  farm  implement  and  vehicle 
industry  has  long  been  recognized,  but 
little  Information  regarding  its  size  as 
compared  with  other  Industries  has 
been  available.  Such  figures  also  will 
furnish  a  better  basis  for  estimating 
the  extent  to  which  farmers  are  using 
machines  and  equipment,  and  the 
amount  which  they  Invest  annually  In 
equipment  for  their  farms. 


Wool  or  Old  Rags 

The  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bu- 
reau of  America  announces  that  It  will 
lend  its  entire  support  to  the  plan  of 
Senator  Reed  Smoot,  of  Utah,  to  secure 
a  year's  embargo  on  the  importation  of 
wool. 

The  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau 
of  America  last  January  secured  the 
Introduction  of  the  French-Capper 
truth  tn  fabric  bill,  which  Is  designed 
to  compel  textile  manufacturers  to 
stamp  their  cloth  with  its  content  of 
virgin  (new)  wool  and  of  shoddy — old 
rags  reworked  In  some  cases  as  often  as 
eight  times. 

Presideht  Walker  of  the  bureau 
above  mentioned,  says  that  110  organi- 
zations of  all  descriptions,  some  of 
them  of  nation-wide  influence,  have 
now  endorsed  the  truth  in  fabric  meas- 
ure and  that  five  or  six  new  resolu- 
tions are  arriving  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  bureau  daily.  Among  the  strong- 
est supporters  of  the  measure  is  the 
American  Farm  Bureau   Federation. 

Mr.  Walker  said:  "The  National 
Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  of  America  is 
grAitly  in  favor  of  Senator  Smoot's  em- 
bargo proposal  and  will  give  it  and  also 
the  proposal  for  a  tariff  high  enough  to 
adequately  protect  the  wool  growers  of 


the  United  States  the  same  whole-heart- 
ed and  vigorous  support  that  it  is  giv- 
ing the  French-Capper  truth  in  fabric 

bin. 

"It  must  be  clearly  understood,  how- 
ever, that  neither  an  embargo  nor  a 
high  protective  tariff  would  of  itself  ba 
able  to  protect  the  sheep  grower  from 
his  greatest  foe — the  junkman.  Eir&n 
with  the  embargo  and  the  tariff  in  ef- 
fect, the  wool  grower  would  still  need 
the  protectloh  of  the  BYench-Capper 
truth  In  fabric  bill  to  shield  him  from 
the  unfair  competition  of  the  rag  pick- 
er, because  shoddy — the  product  of  re- 
worked woolen  rags— would  still  be 
sold  as  virgin  (new)  wool  under  cover 
of  the  misunderstood  popular  term,  'all 
wdol."  The  grower  will  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  shoddy  interests  until  there  is 
passed  a  law  making  it  compulsory  for 
the  textile  manufacturers  to  label  their 
cloth  with  its  content  of  virgin  wool 
and  of  shoddy. 

"With  the  farmers  still  burdened 
with  their  wool  clip  of  last  spring,  with 
the  storehouses  of  the  world  choked 
with  four  billion  pounds  of  unused  vir- 
gin wool,  with  the  popular  demand  for 
virgin  wool  cloth  artificially  diverted 
by  certain  textile  manufacturers  from 
the  wool  grower  to  the  rag  picker.  It  la 
absolutely  essential  for  the  protection 
of  the  wool  growers  that  the  French- 
Capper  truth  in  fabric  bill  be  enacted 
as  soon  as  Congress  re-convenes." 


Well  Summed  Up 
A  late  bulletin  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Department    of    Agriculture    puts    the 
contrast  between  denuded  and  forested 
hills  in  these  words: 

DENUDED  HILLS  MEAN 

Floods. 

Clogging  of  Btrearas,  lakes  and  reser- 
voirs. 

Waste  of  soil. 

Destruction  of  prosperous  farms  and 
other  industries. 

DEVASTATION. 

FORESTED  HILLS 
Protect  the  soil. 
Store  up  water. 
Feed  springs  and  streams. 
Support  prosperous  farms  and  other 
industries. 

PKOTECTION. 


Thc"Clippcr*'  Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners 


What's  Our  Farm  Equipment 
Worth? 

A  census  which  will  show  the  num- 
ber and  value  of  different  items  of 
farm  operating  equipment  manufactur- 
ed in  the  United  States  during  1920,  the 
number  sold  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  number  sold  for  export,  is  being 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Information 
will  be  collected  from  the  manufactur- 
ers of  farm  implements,  vehicles  and 
other  equipment. 

Since  1916  the  department  has  com- 
piled yearly  reports  showing  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  tractors,  on  infor- 


Th«»  flipper  IB  rtffferpni  In  principle  from  »ll 
Other  Kr«ln  »d<1  i^tA  cleanert.  It  hua  been  thor- 
oiiRhlv  tried  out  by  year*  of  conatant  ub«  by 
thoiiBiindn  ol  the  heBt  farmers,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment «>f  AgrU'ultnre,  AKrlrultural  ^llegei.  Ex- 
perimental FarniR  and  Inindreds  of  tb*  leading 
eeedamen,  seed  corn  growers,  etc. 

The  Clipper  Is  the  only  mill  that  baa  tha  "Ver- 
tical HIbM",  which  welnlis  every  seed  and  kernel, 
separatlnf;  thellKht.i*hriiiiken.lnin)ati)reBee<1  from 
the  plump,  heavy  mature  Heed.  9S<fc  of  which  will 
gernilnatf  under  test. This  point  alone  makeBmiich 
of  the  dlflerenc*-  tietw»'«n  crop  success  and  failure. 

No  Mill  Will  Do  Good  Work  Without 

the  proper  Aatortment  of  Screens 

We  fnrnlRh  an  outfit  of  12  Boreens  for  cleanlns; 
and  RradliiK  all  kinds  <>f  seod.  Beed  uraln,  seed  corn, 
cloven*,  alfalfa,  millet,  timothy,  flax,  peas,  beans, 
row  |>eaB.  bov  beanB.etc.  And.  after  the  most  care- 
ful Btudv  and  tests  tn  actual  work,  we  guarantee 
this  screen  outfit  to  \\e  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
offered  with  any  mill.  There  are  screens  for  clover 
containing  buck  horn  or  plantain,  timothy  seed 
containing  pepper  grass. for  B«-paratlng  cockle  from 
wheat  and  many  other  difflc-ilt  sctaratlonH. 

Sold  Under  a  30  Day  Goarantee  of  iSatisf action  or  Money  Refunded 

ma      :■••¥•  C*—^ No,  l-f*  ♦3ft..'V0        /  Freight  nrennld  to  any  point \ 

Made  in    I  wo  OlZet:     no.  2-n  447. .'VO        <  pnikt  of  ttte  MIbmImiIppI  nXr^rJ 

In  SuoMttful  FarmingTIirtt  Faettrt  iff  Praminent  Hit  StlMht  Man  and  Qoad  Sttd 

Til*  Clipper  CI«an«r  puts  succaaa  within  your  reach  hy  inaurinc  th«  Good  S««d 
Writr  for  Catalor  and  tht*  adclresa  of  the  nearest  Jobber. 

lA.  T.  FERRELL  &  CO^  SAGINAW,  W.  S.,  MICH. 
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This  page  g^ves  you  a  glimpse  of 
The  Sunday  School  Times  for  1921. 
After  reading  it  through,  please 
note  the  suggestions  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  for  sharing  these  bless- 
ings with  your  friends. 
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The  Sunday  School  Times 

An    international,   interdenominational 
weekly  journal  for  adult*  in  the  field  of 

BIBLE  STUDY  AND  TEACHING, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT,  AND 
THE  CHRISTIAN  UFE  AND  SERVICE 


Mixing  PiU«  with  Pmyer 

THERE  is  a  Christian  physician  who  believes 
heartily  in  medical  science,  and  in  God.  He 
looks  to  God  even  more  than  he  looks  to  his  own 
professional  skill,  and  he  has  had  some  remarkable 
resuhs  in  his  practise.  His  personal  experiences 
will  bless  many  in  their  testhnony  to  Gods  de- 
sire that  His  children  should  combine  common  sense, 
expert  training,  and  old-fashioned   faith. 

Safeguarding  the  Faith  in  our  Sunday-schoolt 

HAVE  the  officers  of  your  church  and  ^hool  any 
way  of  kiwwing  just  what  is  being  taught  m  the 
classes?  The  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school 
of  the  church  whose  pastor  wrote  for  The  Sunday 
School  Times  some  months  ago  those  notable  Con- 
fessions of  a  Liberal  Minister,"  telling  how  he  was 
brought  back  into  the  old-fashioned  "faith  once  for 
all  delivered,"  has  an  unusual  method  of  safeguard- 
ing the  teaching  in  that  school.  It  will  be  described, 
experiences  of  other  Sunday-schools  will  be  given, 
and  the  whole  matter  will  be  editorially  discussed. 

Archeology  Without  the  Turk 

NOT  in  a  century  has  archeology  in  Bible  Lands 
had  its  present  opportunity  —  the  Turk  has  gone! 
The  Times'  Archeological  Editor,  Professor  Ur. 
Mclvin  Grove  Kyle,  is  soon  leaving  America  for  a 
long  season  of  work  in  Bible  Lands.  He  will  keep, 
the  Times'  readers  posted  on  the  fresh  discoveries 
made  by  the  "allied  army  of  archeologists '  at  work 
there.  That  such  discoveries  now  will  be  many,  ana 
■  at  times  startling,  is  confidently  expected. 

Are  All  Men  "Sons  of  God"? 

IT  IS  popular  to  say  they  are.  But  when  the  Word 
of  God  is  looked  to  for  the  answer,  a  different 
reply  is  found.  A  widely-known  Bible  teacher,  Ur. 
William  Evans,  has  brought  together  three  instances 
when  the  Jews  wanted  to  kill  Jesus  because  of  his 
own  claims  as  to  his  unique  deity.  This  unusual 
study  answers  our  question. 


Mr.  Trumbull's  Studies  in  the  Far  East 

THE  Editor  of  The  Sunday  School  Times,  during 
his  experiences  and  contact  with  missionaries  in 
Japan.  Korea,  and  China  last  summer,  turned  up 
many  unexpected  facts  of  Hfe  in  the  mission  field. 
His  unusual  articles,  out  of  the  .six-months  jour- 
neyings.  will  run  frequently  during  the  first  half 
of  igli.  They  show  the  bright  and  dark  sides  of 
missions,  and  challenge  one's  faith  and  prayer. 

Mr.  Frost's  "Little  Sermons" 

THE  Home  Director  for  North  America  of  the 
China  Inland  Mission,  Henry  W.  F>ost.  knows 
as  few  m"cn  do  how  to  dig  gold  ^'[om  ^he  Word  of 
God.  Commencing  early  in  192 J.  The  Sunday  School 
Times  will  usually  have  a  "Little  Sermon'  from  Mr. 
Frost,  consisting  of  a  richly  spiritual  meditation  on  a 
Bible  passage. 

e 

The  Fundamentals  Conference  Morement 

S F.VERAL  years  ago  there  started  a  movement  of 
testimony  now  likely  to  encircle  the  globe  rep- 
resenting  Christians  of  all  de.iom.na  ions.  The  first 
'•Workl's  Fundamentals  Conference  was  held  in 
Philadelphia,  and  since  then  such  cp.i^ferencc^^ 
flung  their  blessing  far  and  wide  througliout  the 
land  The  Times  will  continue  to  keep  its  readers 
n  touch  with  the  news  of  these  gftherings  wi^i 
all  that  they  stand  for  in.  stemming  the  tide  of  mod- 
ern rationalism  and  criticism. 


A  Religious  Journal  that 

Offers.  You  the 

Old  Rock-of-Ages  Faith 

amid  the  Quicksands  of  the 

New  World  Order 


Your  Teaching  Eqaipmeni 

THE  LESSON  MAPPED  OUT,  just  as  you  need  it  lor 
study  and  teachinf,  with  iU  puzzling  questions  answered, 
its  ceosraphy  and  history  explained,  its  Graded  Topics  un- 
folded. -  ail  this  is  furnished  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas, 
the  widely-loved  Bible  teacher  of  England  and  America. 

THE  LESSON  PILOT  gives  y<tt»  *  quick  glimpse  of  best 
things  in  the  dozen  every-week  lesson-articles.  It  faces 
that  critical  moment  of  "Getting  Started  in  Class"  with 
a  fresh,  novel  way  of  catching  the  attention. 

THE  ONE-MINUTE  MISSION  TALK.— A  young  woman 
who  volunteered  for  the  foreign  mission  field,  but  has  been 
prevented  from  going,  gives  a  one-minute  talk  on  mis- 
sions every  Sunday  in  the  four  Sunday-schools  of  which 
•he  is  superintendent.  She  bases  each  talk  on  the  Sun- 
day-school lesson,  ami  packs  it  with  gripping  facts.  MUs 
Homer-Dixon  will  now  share  these  with  you,  every  week 
in   the  Times.  . 

CAN  YOU  PROPHESY?— You  can,  if  you  stick  closely 
to  what  God  has  prophesied;  and  that  is  what  Mr.  Howard 
A.  Banks  brings  out  in  -his  notable,  compact  guide  to 
"The  Prophecy   in  This  Lesson." 

EVEN  LITTLE  BLACK  ANTS  are  welcome  lesson  helps, 
—for  that  is  what  some  one  has  called  the  fascinating 
"Little  Jetts"  of  Mr.  Wade  C.  Smith;  fountain-pen  little 
figures  in  black  and  white  tKat  captivate  old  and  young 
by   their   graphic   telling   of   each   lesson   story. 

LEARNING  EDUCATIONAL  PRINCIPLES  is  possible, 
for  all  teachers,  by  Professor  Charles  Calvert  Ellis'  un- 
usual article,  "This  Week's  Teaching  Principle,"  showing 
how  to  apply  to  each  lesson  some  recognized  law  of  ped- 
agogy. 

IRRESISTIBLE  ILLUSTRATIONS  on  the  lesson,  pic- 
turesque, quaint,  vivid,  or  heart -searching,  are  furnished 
by  the  whole  family  of  Times  readers  for  "The  Illustration 
Reund-Table." 

THE  IRONMASTER'S  CHALLENGE  is  flung  out  to  busi- 
neas  men  in  the  famous  "Busy  Men's  Corner"  of  Bible 
study,  led  by  William  H.  Ridgway,  the  Pennsylvania  foua- 
dryman  and  philosopher. 

A  FOUR-MINUTE  WIND-UP  "From  the  PUtform"  of 
the  lesson  for  the  whole  school  -  if  you  as  Superintendent 
need  such  help  you  will  find  Mr.  PhUip  E.  Howard's 
weekly   review   fresh   and  direct. 

INCISIVE  CARTOONS  on  the  Sunday-school  lessons,  by  a 
former  Chicago  newepaper  cartoonist,  now  a  noUble  Chris- 
tUn  leader,  E.  J.  Pace,  drive  the  truth  home  unforget- 
Ubly. 

A  MOTHERLY  PRIMARY  TEACHER  telb  just  how  to 
teach  every  lesson  to  the  Primary  Grade, —  Mrs.  Mary 
Foster  Bryner,  of  nation-wide  experience  in  Sunday-school 
work. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GIRLS  must  be  understood;  and  a  skUled 
Southern  teacher,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Askew,  knowing  their  prob- 
lems  and  heart-life,  furnishes  girl-guidance  on  the  lessons. 

"SAY,  FELLOWS-"  When  one  says  that  to  a  lot  of 
boys,  one  must  have  a  real  boy  message.  Mr.  Wade  C. 
Smith,  author  of  "The  Little  Jetts,"  is  also  te  mg  the  les- 
son story  for  boys  under  the  title,  "Say,  Fellows-,  and 
4lproves  that  he  can  make  word  pictures  as  well  as  pen 
pictures. 

BRITAIN  S  GREATEST  DEVOTIONAL  WRITER.  Dr. 
Alexander  Smellie.  brings  you  every  week  the  S"nday- 
•chool  lessoVs  richest  spiritual  truths  in  a  setting  of  fault- 
less  literary  finish.  Christians  everywhere  are  thankmg 
God  for  this   man. 

HE  KEEPS  IN  THE  BACKGROUND  -  the  Director  of 
the  Great  Commission  Prayer  League;  but  his  prayer-life, 
under  God,  is  blessing  counties,  thousands  through  bis 
conducting  of  the  "Family  Worship"  department  every 
week  in  The  Sunday  School  Times. 

AND   PAUL   RADER!— The  converted  man  of  the  world, 
now   filled   with   God's   Spirit    instead   of   man's,   and   at   the 
head  of  the  great  Moody  Tabernacle  of  Chicago,  write,  the 
rich    column    for    "The    Young    People's    Prayer-Meetmg 
every  week. 


Guarding  the  Faith  of  College  Students 

A  YOUNG  college  professor,  who  knows  the  pit- 
falls of  college  intellectual  and  religious  hfe, 
has  practical  ideas  on  saving  college  students  from 
the  loss  of  their  Christian  faith.  He  tells  what  the 
rest  of  us  can  do  to  help.  He  pretty  nearly  l^t 
his  own  faith,  and  now,  rejoicing  in  Christ  s  STitti- 
ciency,  he  tells  of  helpful  safeguards. 

Making  Your  Music  a  Success 

RODEHEAVER  knows  how  to  "make  people 
sing."  He  has  written  a  series  of  articles  out 
of  his  manifold  personal  experiences,  brimful  of  the 
most  practically  helpful  counsel  to  every  bunday- 
school  or  church  music  leader.  The  music  in  every 
church  and  Sunday-school  in  the  land  can  be  deh- 
nitely  improved  through  this  series.  And  it  is  tas* 
cinating  reading  as  well. 

Victorious  Life  Newt 

READERS  of  the  Times  are  insisting  on  know- 
ing more  about  the  Victorious  Lifel  And  so 
much  is  occurring,  of  vital  importance  and  thnU- 
ine  interest  in  this  field  all  the  time,  that  the  editors 
have  started  a  Victorious  Life  department,  to  appear 
as  frequently  as  possible,  keeping  readers  informed 
as  to  dates  and  places  of  conferences,  the  revolu- 
tionizing of  lives,  prayer  needs,  praise  items,  and 
inspirational  nuggets  from  speakers. 

Lady  Hope's  Soul-Winning 

THIS  titled  Englishwoman's  adventures  in  evan- 
gelism, already  familiar  to  the  Times  family, 
are  amazing  evidences  of  God:s  willingness  to  save 
souls  if  only  he  can  find  human  channels  to  work 
through.  Several  more  of  these  touching  experiences 
will  be  recorded,  including  "The  Alpine  Cure  and 
"The  Juggernaut  Car." 

His  Experience  with  the  Higher  CrilicUm 

A  PASTOR  has  been  led  to  set  forth  in  full  detail 
his  strange  encounters  in  this  field.  After  starv- 
ing under  the  training  of  an  old-fashioned  evangel- 
istic grandfather,  he  was  scarcely  out  of  his  teens 
when  Evolution  began  to  grip  him,  and  httle  by  httle 
he  went  down  into  the  Tiefl  of  Modernism,  in  all 
its  barrenness  and  hopelessness.  How  he  came 
back"  is  a  recital  of  the  most  unexpected  devel- 
opments. For  finally,  as  he  will,  explain,  ^^  proved 
the  experience  of  Tonah  by  having  it,  and  now  he 
praises  God  that  fie  knows  what  the  resurrertioi 
life  in  Christ  is.  This  series  will  be  one  of  the  most 
notable  features  of  the  year  in  religious  journahsm. 


*«The  Superman"  —  Who  u  He? 

A  SERIES  that  will  surprise  most  readers  by  a  keen 
dissection  and  study  of  the  Superman  in  fiction, 
poetrv.  history,  and  modern  hfe;  and  will  then  ex- 
pose 'the  true  and  amazing  identity  of  his  char- 
acter so  "played  up"  by  literature  in  the  last  do/ui 
years.  For  God's  Word  throws  its  unerringly  true 
light  on  the  Superman— and  God  will  say  the  last 
word  about  him. 

A  Missionary  Doctor's  Real  Diary 

HE  WAS  just  a  plain  young  American  at  a  sum- 
mer conference  when  it  started.  And  trom  that 
time  on  he  takes  you  with  him  in  his  diary,  from 
hiT  n?issionary  call  out  into  the  Dark  Continent, 
through  humorous  and  tragic  experiences  as  a  medi- 
cal man.  until  one  time  on  a  furlough  back  home 
he  finds  the  Victorious  Life  in  Christ,  and  then  his 
mission  diary  begins  to  record  new  entries. 


^ 


"The  Sunday  School  Times  brings  its  own  precious 
freieht  of  spiritual  influence.  I  regard  it  as  far  ana 
awiv  the  greatest  spiritual  force  amon»  the  printed 
papers  of  the  world.  We  put  it.  intp  the  hands  of 
evm-  teacher  in  the  school,  and  its  influence  is  felt 
|)v  all."— -<4  Wisconsin  Reader. 

"In  our  Sunday-schools  every  teacher  is  provided 
with  The  Sunday  School  Times   and  it  has  been  in-^ 

1  luable  in  the  way  it  has  endorsed  and  enforced 
mv  teaching  ministfy.     In  a  church  membership  of 

'Z  wc  hav?  87  teachers,  and  only  five  of  them  were 


teaching  four  years  ago.  Our  teachers  have  made  a 
record  for  faithfulness  and  are  doing  a  feat  work, 
thanks  to  the  real  help  of  The  Sunday  School  Times. 
--«4n  Illinois  Pastor. 


That  little  coupon  is  for  your  convenience,  and  it 
awaits  a  name,  the  scissors,  a  quarter  (in  stamps,  if 
vou  prefer),  and  prompt  mailing  to  1031,  \\  ajnut 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  But  don't  let  the  coupon  limit 
Any  number  of  Get-Acquainted  Subscriptions 


you 


may  be  sent  on  the  same  terms. 
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Oar  *'Get' Acquainted*'  Offer— 
10  weeks  for  25  cents 
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The  Sunday  School  Times  Co. 
1031  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For   the    2$  cents  enclosed   please  send  The 
Sunday  School  Times  for  10  weeks  to 


l^ame. 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


January  16,  1921 


Longer  Hours  for  the  Laying  Hen 


p.  V.  L.  TURNER 


When  eggs  were  a  cent  apiece  the 
farmer   was   satisfied   that   it   paid   to 
keep    some   hens — the    farm    was   big, 
crops  were  good,  wheat  was  sixty  cents 
a  bushel  and  never  a  word  was  spoken 
about  hen   failures.     Today  there  are 
fewer  hen  failures  than  then,  taking  a 
ieep  and  intimate  view  of  the  commer- 
cial end  of  it.    Btit  none  of  the  above 
means  anything  by  way  of  comparison 
with   one    dollar    eggs;    eggs  at   eight 
and  a  third  cents  apiece  does  seem  out 
©f  all  proportion  to  eggs  at  one  cent 
each,  but  stop  to  consider  that  there 
are  not  so  many  hens  in  proportion  to 
population   now  as  then   and   we  can 
very   easily    understand   why   demand 
will  force  up  the  price  for  a  shortened 
supply.     The  word  shortened  Is  advis- 
edly  us«d,  because  the  source  of  egg 
supply  has  been  very  much  lessened  in 
size    through    the    world    war.      Beef 
prices  and  inability  to  secure  it  boosted 
hen  meat  as  an  edible  and  the  public, 
after  its  education  to  chicken  consump- 
tion, now  insists  that  the  markets  of 
ibis  country  continue  hen  meat  in  com- 
petition with  four-footed  kinds. 

Now,  let  us  assume  that  eggs  drop  to 
60  cents  a  dozen  next  summer,  that  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  is  in  the  season  of 
low  prices — obviously,  if  we  could  get 
eggs  in  greater  quantities  in  the  season 
of  high  prices  and  fewer  eggs  in  the 
season  of  low  prices  things  would  Just 
naturally  adjust  themselves. 

Well,  all  of  this  can  be  brought  about. 
One  hundred  and  seventy  poultrymen 
reporting  to  the  State  College  of  Peniv 
sylvania  are  doing  just  this  thing  of 
changing  yields  to  suit  seasons.  To 
make  the  pullets  lay  heaviest  from 
November  1st  to  May  30th,  In  the  high 
priced  period,  is  the  scheme  and  these 
470  poultrymen  have  adopted  the  new 
method    of    outdoing    nature. 

Artificial  daylight  is  the  plan  upon 
which  eggs  are  induced  in  the  high- 
price  season.  A  lamp  is  lighted  in  tlffe 
early  hours  before  daylight  and  the 
hen  put  in  a  natural  day  measured  in 
hours,  is  able  to  eat  a  summer  day's 
ration  in  wintertime  and  therefore  is 
to    turn    out    a   summertime 


they  cannot  get  enough  early  chicks; 
It  is  plain  that  the  earlier  hatched 
chick  will  bring  the  higher  market 
price  because  it  matures,  so  far  qa  the 
-demand  for  spring  chickens  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  season  of  top  prtcea. 
Nearly  every  state  experiment  station 
is  dealing  with  this  matter  of  early 
morning  light  and  quite  a  few  are  luke- 
warm on  the  non-freezing  house  as 
compared  to  the  full  advocacy  of  cold 
houses.  Lengthening  the  day  is  prov- 
ing out  quite  extensively,  and  every- 
where that  non-freezing  houses  have 
been  used  the  verdict  Is  solidly  In  th§ir 
favor. 


Shall  I  Buy  an  Incubator  ? 

(Concludad  from  pag«  18) 

heating  and  we  may  include  the 
hot-water  machines  in  this,  for  they 
heat  the  egg  chamber  by  tanks  or  pipes 
over  the  eggs  In  which  the  water  heat- 
ed by  the  lamp  circulates. 

Machines  of  the  radiator  type,  either 
hot-air  or  hot-water,  obtain  the  neces- 
sary ventilation  through  special  open- 
ings, while  the  ventilation  of  those  ms^- 
chines  In  which  the  heated  air  enters 
the  egg  chamber  is  through  the  heated 
air  current.     It  has  been  claimed  by 
some  that  allowing  the  heated  air  from 
the  lamp  to  enter  the  egg  chamber  is 
detrimental  to  the  eggs  on  account  of 
the  liability  of  the  lamp  throwing  off 
gases.    This  theory  is  absolutely  with- 
out foundation,   for  one  of  the  most 
popular  machines  on  the  market  has 
this  system  of  heating  and  ventilation. 
I  have  used  the  type  mentioned  very  ex- 
tensively In  my  own  work  with  excel- 
lent results.  This  is  not  meant  as  favor- 
ing the  one  type,  for  I  have  in  mind 
three   prominent   makes   of   machines, 
one  of  each  type,  i.  e.,  hot-air,  hot-air 
radiator  and  hot-water,  which  we  have 
used    and    had    equally    good    results, 
when   worked   under  the  same  condi- 
tions with  eggs  from  the  stock. 

The  question  of  whether  the  machine 
using  moisture  pans  Is  better  than  the 
non-moisture  machine  Is  really  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion,  for  It  will  be  found  that 


for  greater  opening  of  the  escape 
should  the  temperature  rise.  If  when 
the  proper  temperature  was  obtained 
the  thermostat  was  entirely  closed  or 
completely  open  there  would  be  no  al- 
lowance for  further  automatic  regula- 
tion by  the  thermostat. 

The   rod   of  the  thermostat  usually 
has  a  nut  on  each  end,  one  on  the  low- 
er end  inside  of  the  machine  at  the 
thermostat  wafer,  and  one  outside  on 
top    of    the   machine    where    the    rod 
comes   through.       When   heat   is   first 
started  these  two  nuts  should  be  adjust- 
ed so  as  to  allow  play  of  about  an  Inch 
for  expansion.     After  the  proper  tem- 
perature is  obtained,  the  nut  on  the  top 
end  of  the  rod  should  be  adjusted  so 
the  cap  over  the  lamp  will  be  slightly 
open;  this  may  necessitate  raising  or 
lowering  of  the  lamp  flame.    After  this 
all  adjustments  should  be  made  by  the 
top  nut.    In  turning  the  thumb  screw, 
the  rod  should  be  held  with  the  fllngers 
to  avoid  turning  It  instead  of  the  nut, 
for  If  the  rod  Is  turned,  the  nut  on  the 
lower  end   will   unscrew  and  In  time 
fall   off,   leaving   the  thermostat  with 
nothing  to  press  against  to  open  the 
lamp  cap  as  It  should  when  expanding. 
The  common  wafer  thermostat  Is  made 
of  sheet  metal  soldered  together  and 
filled  with  a  liquid,  usually  ether.     If 
the  thermostat  does -not  work  it  Is  well, 
to  see  that  the  liquid  contents  have  not 
been   lost,  for  without  the  liquid  the 
wafer  Is  dead.    A  number  of  manufac- 
turers are  using  thermostats  made  in  I 
the  form  of  several  long  blades,  some- 
what like  leaf  springs.     These  blades, 
are  Jointed  so  as  to  work  against  each 
other  when  subjected  to  heat.    We  have 
found   these   thermostats   much    more 
accurate  and  they  have  a  greater  thrust 
and  lifting  power. 

Some'  Incubator  owners  clean  their 
lamps  once  each  day,  but  we  have 
found  every  other  day  sufficient.  In 
cleaning,  turn  the  wick  up  and  cut  oft 
the  charred  end  with  sharp  jsclssors, 
cutting  straight  across  and  leaving  no 
rough  ends.  A  new  wick  for  every 
hatch  is  a  good  plan.  Lamps  should 
not  need  filling  oft^ner  than  once  In 
two  days.  In  cleaning  and  re-filling  the 
lamps  one  should  be  careful  when  re- 


lighting to  set  the  flame  at  the  samo 
height  as  when  the  lamp  was  removed. 
This  may  seem  like  a  hard  matter  at 
first,  but  practice  will  soon  make  tHe 
task  easy.  If  the  height  of  the  flame  is 
varied  much  In  cleaning  It  will  necessi- 
tate adjustment  of  the  thermostat, 
which  can  be  entirely  avoided  by  a  lit- 
tle care  at  cleaning  time. 
Pcn7i  sylvania^ 


Look  Out  for  Your  Spraying  Pump 

Elxtension  specialists  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  during  the  year 
learned  of  at  least  twelve  spray  pumps 
in  the  state  that  were  put  out  of  com- 
mission through  freezing.  Last  week 
one  man  visited  flve  farmers,  and  four 
of  them  had  pumps  that  had  not  yet 
been  drained.  Failure  to  drain  these 
pumps  now  will  mean  expensive  delay 
in  spraying  next  spring. 


Uncle  Ah  says:  If  some  folks  worked 
as  hard  to  keep  from  being  poor,  as 
they  do  to  keep  from  being  thought 
poor,  they'd  be  rich. 
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enabled 
yield. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  she  laid 
well  In  the  fall  and  winter  she  de- 
creases her  output  In  late  spring  and 
summer,  a  lessened  supply  in  the  sea- 
son of  low  prices.  And  the  more  les- 
sened this  supply  in  general  the  greater 
are  going  to  be  the  spring  and  summer 
prices  for  eggs.  Kerosene,  gas  and  elec- 
tricity are  all  used  In  lighting  systems 
for  fall  and  winter  heavy  production. 

Id  colder  localities  the  practice,  in  re- 
cent years,  of  warming  sleeping  and 
exercising  quarters  to  around  34  to  40 
degrees,  just  above  freezing,  has  work- 
ed wonders,  not  only  In  production,  but 
in  health  and  hatching  force  of  early 
eggs.  One  of  the  great  troubles  and 
dllBculties  in  securing  early  chicks  of 
high  stamina,  or  strong  in  health,  has 
been  due  to  the  effects  of  freezing  of 
combs  and  wattles,  both  of  which  parts 
of  the  hen  and  rooster  are  directly  con- 
nected with  that  part  of  the  hen  con- 
trolling egg  yield,  and  to  protect  the 
comb  and  wattles  means  to  permit  a 
normal  egg  yield  and  highly  hatchable 
eggs 


there  are  fully  as  many  enthusiastic 
i^wners  of  non-moisture  machines  as  of 
the  moisture  type.     Both  the  question 
of  moisture  and  of  heating  are  really 
matters   of   personal   prejudice   rather 
than    any    proven    superiority    in    the 
mode  of  applying  heat  or  In  the  use  or 
non-use   of   moisture.     However,   with 
regard  to  moisture,  it  might  be  well  to 
say  that  our  experience  has  shown  that 
machines  built  to  operate  with  mois- 
ture pans  do  not  give  good  results  with- 
out  them,   nor  are   non-moisture   ma- 
chines  improved   by    the   addition   of 
moisture  pans.     This  is  a  matter  for 
the  manufacturer  to  figure  out,  so  don't 
try  to  improve  your  incubator. 

The  regulation  of  heat  in  all  types 
of  small  incubators  is  dependent  upon 
the  lamp  and  the  thermostat.  The  lamp 
may  be  run  high  and  the  thermostat 
kept  open,  thus  wasting  oil,  or  the 
lamp  flame  run  lower  and  the  thermo- 
stat closed.  It  is  best  to  have  the  lamp 
bum  at  such  a  height  that  the  thermo- 
stat will  be  slightly  lifted  when  the 
proper  temperature  is  maintained  in 
the  machine.  This  allows  for  the 
thermostat  to  close  and  retain  the  heat 


FENCE  POSTS  FOR  SALE 

Made  nrom  High  Carbon  8TKF.L  Angl*. 

Are  to  ba  driven. 

Bavea  labor  and  expense  of  digging  post  holaa. 

Guaranteed  for  20  years. 

Have  sold  fence  posts  for  20  years. 

Price-list  FREE. 

J.  1.  DOWNt.  n  IsMcvelt  Aveaac.  Jersey  City.  I».  i. 

1^  RAISE  HIQH~CLASS  RABBITS, 

^fll^V  Oalnea  PIks,  IMKeono,  White  Mice  sdS 
^^^^H  Rats.  A  grt>at  deiuand  (or  euch  atock. 
^^^BiH  Ttiis  is  Bure  an  opportunity  to  make 
^■^  •^  monvy.  We  are  In  a  poaitlon  to  f  umlsb 
toeedlng  ttocJt  at  reasonable  pricea.  Alao  dogt  and 
pappica  of  all  breeda.  Ferreta  and  blooded  bon. 
yoiinn  and  breeding  stock  a  apectalty.  10  cents  lot 
ootiiplett*  liat.  ,    ^ 

UuHAWK  Kabbitsy  Dkp't  Z.  Z..  Indianapolis.  la4L 

OVE  POULTRY 

Hay  and  all  (arm  prodiicta  wanUd.  Daily  demand  al 
good  Aiaa*  A  BDA  •*>'  f*-  Front  8tr««t. 
prices.    WW  *  Bmin   PhUadeiphla.  Ut.  IS4S 

C/\D  GAI  P  All  ▼arlstlcs  of  Rocka,  Rsds. 
ryJWK  OAlrfE*  WysBdoties,  lllnorcaa.  Haaft- 
burgs.  Anconaa,  Orpingtons.  I^ngsbana.  Brahnaas, 
LeffhorDa.Andalasias.  turkeva,  ducks,  feese.gulneas. 
Prlce;<  low.  Balpk  ■.  BalSx,  I^endeairf  lie,  •. 


So  many  poultrymen  complain  that  |  should  the  temperature  fall,  and  allows 


Botdtty  IkysWell 

With 

BUCKEYE  Eppment 

SUCCESS  wHh  the  Csrm  fleek  depends  en  tumtng 
every  hatchable  egg  late  a  good,  strong  chick, 
and  raMnff  the  Isrgaet  number  of  theeechicke 
to  quick  matorlty  at  the  least  expense. 

Buckeye  Poultry  Raising  Equipment  Is  preferred  by 
COOAlOneers  an-1  iSjOOO  dealers  because  It  has  proved 
Itself  really  economical  and  efhcient.  VThereverponV 
try  raleere  gall.er,  Ite  supremacy  Is  acknowlcdesd. 
Too  take  no  ehancea  whatever  with  ths  Buckeye. 
The  Ineubaters,  from  the  (SS-cgg  machine  to  the  10X8- 
egf  Ifammeth^re  guaranteed  to  hatch  every  hatch- 
able  egg.  and  ^oekeye*  chlcke  are  famous  for  sise 
and  vigor. 

Buckeye  Colony  Brooders  have  solved  the  problem 
and  revolutionised  the  chicken  buelness.  They  make 
three  chicks  grow  where  one  grew  before,  at  a  fourth 
the  labor  and  a  third  the  expense  Sold  on  a  money- 
back  guarantee.  Burn  coal  or  keroeene.  Self-r<«ula- 
tine,  aanltary  and  economics!. 

Buckeye  equipment  Is  endoreed  by  acrlculsiiral 
conegee.  experiment  statlooa.  and*-county  aceota 
everywhere. 

^«»*»Buc«eye  User-He  KnosrH 
Send  fsr  the  Buckeye  cetatog  that  tefls  yon  how 
theee  remarkable  I  ocubators  and  brooders  make  poul- 
try raising  more  profHeble,  end  why  they  are  univer- 
•nL*"*"*"*****  **"  P^oim  who  know.    Addseae 

The  Buckeye  Incubator  Co. 

888  Euclid  AveaM 
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Stumps:  Pull  'Em  or  Blow  'Em? 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  |1M  let  the  best,  ll.SO  lor  the  oext  beat  and  M  renu  for  eacb  otber  arttcM  pubUehcd  la  ear  Xz- 
e  Pool.  All  ear  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  tbelr  experience  on  tbe  topic  under  dlsctustoa  and 
i  subleets  for  fntars  dlaoosslon.    Coniributlone  muet  reacb  us  16  days'^Mfore  date  of  Issue. 


Topic  No.  1309,  Feb.  15. — With  prices  of 
farm  products  being  cut  in  many  Instances 
below  the  cost  of  production,  a  great 
change  will  necessarily  take  phioe  m 
agriculture  thla  season  that  will  require 
some  careful  thlnMne  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  to  avoid  working  for  nothing.  We 
are  all  planning  to  make  some  changes. 
Let's  swap  our  Ideas  briefly,  stating  what 
we  expect  to  leave  off  au4  what  we  expect 
to  take  up. 

Topic  No.  1310,  March  1. — Clearing  Land. 
WTxat  are  your  methods  of  bringing  into 
cultivation  (1)  brush  land;  (2)  newly  cut 
second  growth;  (3)  large  stump  or  forest 
growth.  Do  you  grub  out  by  hand,  use 
"tarn  harrows,"  '^new  land  plows."  or 
what  ?  What  Is  your  Inunediato  after  cul- 
tivation and  crop? 


C-' 


F.  P.  P.,  Amaranth,  Pa. — ^We  had  a 
lot  of  stumps  on  this  farm,  and  tried 
both  blasting  and  prying  out  with  a 
lever — both  plans  were  successful,  de- 
pending upon  the  kind  of  stumps.  We 
found  that  in  the  spring,  just  after 
frost  goes  out,  is  the  proper  time  to  re- 
move stumps. 

There  are  quite  a  lot  of  old  pitch 
pine  stumps  scattered  over  the  fields. 
The  former  owners  had  been  plowing 
around  them  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
regarding  them  as  permanent  fl^xtures, 
with  their  large  tap  roots,  which  go 
straight  down  into  the  hard  shale  sub- 
soil and  containing  so  much  resin  that 
they  almost  never  decay.  We  placed  a 
stick  of  dynamite  close  up  against  the 
middle  root  and  about  18  inches  below 
the  surface  and  these  old  residents 
were  bounced  right  out  and  made  splen- 
did kindling. 

We  have  seen  them  removed  with  a 
Btump  puller  on  soil  similar  to  ours 
(red  shale),  but  would  not  care  to 
have  it  done  on  our  land,  as  it  causes 
such  a  large  upheaval  of  the  rocky 
subsoil  that  not  much  can  be  grown 
there  for  several  years. 

Oak,  chestnut  and  maple  stumps 
(after  keeping  the  sprouts  off  carefully 
tot  three  or  four  years)  were  easily 
thrown  out  with  a  stick  of  dynamite 
(their  root  system  is  not  deep  like  the 
pine).  We  tried  some  while  the  roots 
were  still  green,  but  found  that  we 
could  only  split  them  in  several  pieces, 
which  were  hard  to  remove.  Locust 
stumps  were  not  removed  for  three  or 
four  years  after  cutting  down  the 
trees.  By  that  time  the  smaller  roots 
were  pretty  well  decayed.  A  light 
charge  was  placed  under  the  center  of 
the  stump  (this  is  not  hard  to  do,  for 
they  have  a  shallow  root  system),  the 
stump  Deing  split  in  several  pieces, 
each  with  a  long  root  attached.  The 
team  is  hitched  to  each  separately  and 
out  they  come,  sometimes  30  feet  long. 
This  leaves  no  bad  after  effects  on  the 
soil.  Many  of  our  oak  and  chestnut 
stumps  had  been  standing  ten  years 
or  more  since  the  timber  had  been  cut 
and  the  roots  were  thoroughly  decayed, 
and  we  found  that  two  men  could  pr>' 
them  out  easily  and  quickly  with  a  15- 
foot  pDle  about  4  or  5  inches  in  diame- 
ter, sharpened  somewhat  like  a  chisel 
at  one  end.  This  was  inserted  under 
«ne  of  the  main  roots  of  the  stump, 
using  a  grrub-hoe  to  make  a  hole. 

C.  B.  M cQ.,  Caldwell,  O.— I  have  had 
several  years  experience  removing 
stumps.  If  I  were  to  make  a  choice  of 
the  methods.  I  would  prefer  the  use  of 
dynamite,  but  it  would  be  the  cheapest 
to  combine  the  use  of  the  tw  methods. 
That  is,  use  the  dynamite  to  split  the 
stumps  and  the  stump  puller  to  remove 
the  roots  and  pieces.  The  conditions 
Make  the  choice  in  the  method  to  use. 
Light  blasting  to  split  the  stumps,  and 
removing  the  pieces  with  a  team  oi* 
stump  puller  would  be  all  right  when 
money  is  scarce  and  labor  is  at  a  low 
cost.  This  would  not  be  the  beat 
«ietho<{  where  the  cost  of  labor  is  high 
or  when  the  work  must  be  done  in  a 
short  time.  The  kind,  size  and  condi- 
tion of  the  stumps  govern  the  amount 
of  explosive  to  use.  The  use  of  dyna- 
mite   Is    an    easy    method    to    remove 


stumps,  and  does  not  require  expensive 
tools.  I  use  for  ordinary  light  blasting 
a  soil  auger,  a  long-handled  shovel,  a 
chambering  spoon  and  a  probe.  I  also 
have  a  No.  3  battery,  lead  wire,  etc., 
for  heavy  stump  blasting,  etc.  In  plac- 
ing a  charge  of  explosive  under  a 
stump  I  use  care  to  place  it  as  near  the 
center  as  possible.  The  charge  should 
be  tamped  firmly.  This  prevents  any 
of  the  force  of  the  charge  from  wasting 
by  blowing  out  through  the  loose  dirt. 

I  have  removed  a  large  number  of 
«tump8  without  any  assistance,  but  it 
is  slower  work.  It  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  have  one  or  two  helpers,  to 
bore  the  holes,  etc.,  and  then  I  can  do 
the  work  of  placing  the  charges  and 
firing.  If  you  have  no  blaster's  tools, 
a  post-hole  digger,  spud  and  a  shovel 
can  be  used  to  make  the  holes  under 
stumps  that  require  only  one  charge 
to  remove  them.  It  would  be  rather 
difiBcult  to  give  the  right  rule  for  re- 
moving stumps  or  for  blasting  work 
of  any  kind,  without  looking  over  the 
work,  sfs  the  conditions  regulate  the 
amount  of  explosive  to  use. 

I  have  found  grreen  locust  and  elm 
about  the  most  difficult  to  remove.  I 
always  use  the  battery  for  the  large 
ones,  and  use  several  charges  under 
each,  and  make  the  Job  complete. 

Pulling  stumps  without  using  any 
dynamite  is  rather  a  difficult  Job  in  my 
own  experience. 


J.  H.  A.,  Moatsville,  W.  Va. — Clear- 
ing land  of  stumps  or  standing  timber 
is  expensive,  whether  the  work  is  done 
by  hand,  blown  out  with  dynamite,  or 
pulled  by  machinery.  One  should  be 
governed  by  prevailing  conditions  as  to 
what  method  to  adopt.  If  the  stumps 
have  been  dead  for  several  years  and 
are  scattering  on  the  land,  it  is  less 
labor,  and  costs  less  to  blow  them  out 
with  dynamite.  On  land  of  this  char- 
acter the  shovel  and  mattock  are  too 
slow,  and  it  is  quite  tedious  to  secure 
anchors  for  the  stump  puller  where 
stumps  are  scattering.  But  if  the  stump 
puller  has  already  been  purchased,  It 
probably  would  be  economy  to  use  it  to 
do  a  Job  of  this  kind. 

Where  the  stumps  are  green,  or  prac- 
tically green,  the  stump  puller  is  by  far 
the  best  method  to  adopt.  If  some  of 
them  are  a  little  too  strong  for  your 
power,  punch  a  hole  with  a  bar  down 
under  the  stump,  after  giving  it  a 
tight  pull,  charge  it  with  dynamU^  ac- 
cording to  the  resistance,  and  this  light 
charge  will  make  it  eaSy  for  the  stump 
pullea  to  do  the  rest.  On  stumps  of 
this  character,  if  they  are  blown  with 
dynamite,  many  of  them  will  be  split 
and  shaken  so  that  a  second  charge  will 
not  blow  them  out,  and  shovel  and  mat- 
tO(k  have  to  be  resorted  to.  A  sturatT 
puller  will  take  them  out  without  this 
extra  labor.  As  a  rule,  it  takes  less 
time  to  pull  a  stump' than  it  does  to 
place  the  dynamite  under  it. 

We  had  a  piece  of  land  that  was 
thickly  covered  with  a  second  growth 
of  sassafras,  hickory,  poplar,  walnut 
and  locust.  This  timber  ran  up  to  12 
inches  in  diameter.  We  cleared  this 
land  with  a  stump  puUef.  We  pulled 
everything  clean,  so  that  the  plow  could 
pass  right  along  without  disturbance. 
Many  of  the  hickories  had  a  tap  root 
that  extended  into  the  ground  six  feet. 
On  some  of  the  strongest  timber  we 
used  the  double  power.  Two  men 
could  pull  200  to  300  of  these  trees  in 
ten  hours,  with  two  horses.  On  this 
Job  dynamite  would  have  been  out  of 
the  question.  The  cost  of  the  explosive 
per  acre,  and  the  time  to  place  it, 
where  the  timber  stood  so  thick,  would 
have  been  prohibitive, 

M.  E.  F.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.— 
Dynamite  is  a  necessity  to  the  farmer 
as  long  as  there  are  stumps  to  remove, 
orchards  to  plant  and  poet  holes  to  dig. 
Blowing  with  dynamite  is  by  far  the 


most  satisfactory  way  to  uproot  stumps. 
I  have  learned  this  from  very  close  ob- 
servation, where  dynamite  was  used  to 
clear  three  acres  of  land  from  stumps, 
and  in  planting  an  orchard  of  ten  acres, 
and  in  digging  post  holes  for  a  fence. 
Also  by  obtaining  knowledge  from  those 
who  have  practical  experience.    During 
the  war  a  permit  was  needed  in  order 
to  use  dynamite  or  any  other  explosive. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  secure  a 
license.    With'permission  the  state  was 
allowed  to  demonstrate  the  removal  of 
stumps  by  using  salt  and  sulphur,  but 
wherever  it  was  used  it  was  not  satis- 
factory.   The  result  was  the  stump  was 
still  there,  and  life  was  not  even  de- 
stroyed; and  a  new  growth  of  suckers 
appeared  on  the  old  stump.  It  may  take 
three  or  four  sticks  of  dynamite  to  up- 
root one  stump.     The  dynamite  is  in- 
troduced under  the  base  of  the  stump 
by  means  of  a  wooden  stick.     Do  not 
use  iron,  as  this  may  cause  friction  and 
start  flte.     Pack 'the  dirt  well  around 
the  stump  before  lighting  the  fusai  The 
tighter  the  dirt  Is  packed  the  better 
will  be  the  result.     In  using  a  stump 
puller  a  lot  of  wild  dirt  is  thrown  in  all 
directions.    This  is  not  the  case  in  the 
use  of  dynamite. 

In  planting  an  orchard  dynamite  is 
Important   anM   the   results  are   quick 
in  getting  the  ground  prepared  for  the 
little  trees.    About  one-third  of  a  stick 
of  dynamite   is  needed  for  each  tree. 
Make  a  hole  in  the  ground  about  2  feet 
below  the  surface,  with  a  crow-bar,  at 
the  place  you  expect  to  plant  the  tree. 
Remove  the  crow-bar  and  add  one-third 
stick  of  dynamite.    Ignite  the  fuse  and 
the  ground  will  be  loosened  for  aboAt 
two  feet  all  around.     This   gives  the 
roots  of  the  trees  a  chance  to  spread, 
and  makes  it  easy  for  the  roots  to  de- 
velop and  find  nourishment  in  the  soil. 
In  digging  post  holes  the  same  plan  is 
used.     Time  and  labor  are  saved  and 
the  result  is  very  satisfactory,  especial- 
ly if  one  should  care  to  build  a  fence 
when  the  ground  is  frozen. 


steadily,  and  bearing  down  on  the  han- 
dles of  the  plow,  giving  an  upward  and 
sidewise  pull  on  the  stump  at  the  same 
time.  About  the  third  or  fourth  round 
the  stump  could  easily  be  lifted  out  in 
this  manner.  Or,  if  very  persistent,  A 
little  extra  assistance  with  the  digginflT 
iron  finished  the  job. 

But  the  larger  ones  were  the  puzzle. 
Coming  to  the  conclusion  that  blowing 
them   was   the   only   means   by   which 
they  could  be  removed,  I  got  a  supply 
of  dynamite,  fuse  and  caps,  and  by  this 
method     have    removed     every     large 
stump   in   my  fields.       When  blowing 
stumps  the  earth   should  not  be  dug 
away  from  them,  as  the  more  solid  the 
ground  around  them,  the  more  success- 
ful the  blow  will  be.     I  tqke  a  digging 
iron,  make  a  hole   (just  large  enough 
to    admit    the    dynamite)     under    the 
stump,  reaching  as  near  the  center  of 
the  stump  as  possible,  that  is,  if  the 
stump  is  not  hollow,  in  which  case  I 
make  the  hole  under  the  stump  where 
the  largest  root  4eaves  it;  if  stump  is 
extra   large,   or  firm,  drop  a  stick   of 
dynamite    in    the    hole,    take   another 
stick  of  dynamite,  turn  back  paper  on 
one  end,  with  a  spike  or  pointed  stick 
make   a   hole  into  it  about    2    inches 
deep,  fasten  cap  on  one  end  of  fuse  and 
mash  open  end  of  cap  together  so  as  to 
fasten  tight  on  fuse;   put  this  end  of 
fuse  into  the  opening  in  the  dynamite, 
press    crumpled    dynamite    and    paper 
back,  fitting  it  around  fuse,  drop  the 
dynamite  gently  into  the  hole,  fill  hole 
with  ground,  tamping  it  in  solid.  When 
filled  up,  cut  fuse  off  from  1  to  2  inches 
above  the  ground,  light  the  fuse  and 
"hike" — for  this  is  necessary,  as  oft- 
time  the  stump  is  torn  to  pieces,  throw- 
ing them  quite  a  distance.    If  one  blast 
does  not  suffice,  another  may  be  put  un- 
der and  more  dynamite  may  be  used, 
but  for  the  ordinary  stump  .one  or  two 
sticks  are  all  that  are  necessary. 


W.  H.  H.,  Needmore,  Pa. — During 
the  last  three  years  I  have  had  what 
1  consider  my  share  of  stump  pulling, 
plowing,  blapting,  or  any  possible 
means  by  which  1  thought  they  could 
be  removed.  When  1  purchased  this 
farm  several  years  ago,  most  of  the 
fields  were  a  mass  of  stumps.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  very  few,  and  all  of  them 
were  removed  without  the  use  of  a 
stump  puller.  The  smaller*  ones  were 
mostly  taken  out  with  the  plow.  First, 
I  dug  all  the  earth  I  conveniently 
could  away  from  them;  If  very  firm  I 
loosened  the  earth  still  more  with  a 
digging  iron.  As  I  plowed  up  to  them 
each  time  I  gave  the  plow  a  little  extra 
depth,  securing  a  firm  hold  under  a 
projecting    root,    started    the    horses 


Helping  Out  the  Rice  Planters 
Rice  planters  of  Iberville  Co.,  La., 
were  saved  several  dollars  an  acre  in 
the  expense  of  harvesting  through  the 
work  of  the  county  agent  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
encouraging  the  use  of  binders  drawn 
by  tractors. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  bind- 
ers, laborers  had  struck  for  higher  pay. 
They  had  been  receiving  $12  an  acre 
and  demanded  $14.  Three  power  bind- 
ers were  obtained.  After  they  were 
put  to  work  laborers  began  to  return 
to  the  fields,  and  in  less  than  a  week's 
time  sufficient  labor  was  obtained  to 
cut  the  rice  at  $10  an  acra 
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108  Pages  of   Amazing   Bargains 

Miil  post  cafd  Of  letiei  today  »oi  this  Wf  lllottrated  c»talo«  I     Dm- 
cribet  the   most  («a*atioDai  tale  we  have  ever  made  !  Everythinc 
offeied  at  bit  reduction*.  Never  beJore  have  we  made  »och  ftanline 
mark-dowDt  I    Take  advanuee  o<  thu  exuaordinaiy  drop  In  prices 
by  tendlnc  lot  tbU  Special  Sale  Catalog  at  *nti  I 

Amazing  Bargains!  ^e'c'IirsLt.iro.  u 

offered  at  rock-bottom  price*.     Sale  inclade*   men's,  women'*  and 

children's  wearing  apparel,    (Draiture,  notion*,  larm   implements,  auto 

acccMorie*.  sporting   good*,  sundries,    icwelry.  dry  goods  and  drew  fabric*,  lur*.  hardwaie— 

literally  *core«  and  hnndrcd*  of  thing*  you  need.     Thit  cataUt  will  mw  >•»  m*>i«r  / 
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post  card  for  your  catalog  today.  H  yon  are  a  cu*tomer  of  our.  thero  »•  no  need  to  write— a  catalog 
ba*  been  mailed  to  yon  already.  Don't  mi*s  thi*  money-saving  Special  Sale.  Simply  mai.  post 
card,  and  caulog  will  be  sent  you  aronce.      Wriu  uJay—NOlVt 
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Tkia  b  IIm  tem  w*n«a's  mvii  d*partin«nt— for  tb«a  and  ^  iImm.  It  is  dsvotod  tft  tl 
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Pkbruart  15. — Can  you  offer  some  practical 
and  belpfnl  suKgestlons  for  quilt  making? 
Every  once  in  a  while  a  subscriber,  tiring 
of  her  old  ideas  and  methods,  asks  for  a 
new  or  different  Idea  on  this  subject.  Let's 
talk  it  over  in  the  Exchange. 

March  1. — Quick  dishes  for  the  unexpected 
guest.  We  all  have  experienced  the  em- 
barrassment of  an  impoverished  larder,  an 
unexpected*  guest,  and  not  much  time  to 
prepare  the  meal — or,  at  least,  the  unwill- 


ingness to  give  to  the  kitchen  the  time  we 
want  to  spend  with  our  guest.  Most  of 
us  have  a  favorite  emergency  dish  ar  two 
— let's  exchange  for  mutual  benefit.  Don't 
give  more  than  taro  or  three  recipes ;  but 
don't  hesitate  to  give  only  one,  If  It's  a 
good  one. 

Cmt  vour  eontrihutimn  in  marly.  If  it  d—a  not 
fach  as  at  /•«•(  IS  ■  dmyt  bmfarm  thm  dmtm  o/ 
4»9u;  it  will  bm  too  lutm* 


Making  Appetizing  Cheeses  at  Home 


M.  A.  C,  Newtown  Square,  Pa. — 
Of  the  many  kinds  o*f  cheese,  these  are 
dependable  ones  that  anyone  will  be 
able  to  make:    . 

Home-Made  Commercial  Cheese. — 
Take  two  or  three  milkings  of  sweet 
skimmed  milk  and  strain  into  a  crock, 
add  coloring  to  make  a  rich  cream 
color.  J)issolve  rennet  tablets  in  cold 
water  (the  directions  on  the  package 
will  tell  how  many  to  the  gallon  of 
milk)  care  being  taken  to  use  the  right 
quantity,  as  too  much  rennet  will  make 
a  tough  cheese,  and  if  only  enough  to 
curdle  the  milk  the  cheese  will  be  very 
tender  and  line  for  family  use,  but  for 
saleable  purposes  it  should  be  between 
tough  and  tender.  Stir  the  milk  welf 
when  adding  the  rennet,  then  set  on 
the  stove  and  heat  to  about  68  degrees, 
when  it  will  be  a  thick  curd  and  in  the 
center  bubbles  will  rise  and  burst, 
showing  the  whey  clear  and  of  a  green- 
ish hue.  Now  stir  until  the  curd  is 
thoroughly  broken,  let  the  milk  sit  on 
a  cool  stove  and  the  curd  will  settle  to 
the  bottom  and  the  whey  may  be 
poured  off.  Season  well  with  salt,  stir 
again  and  pour  in  a  cheese  cloth  bag, 
set  it  Inside  a  hoop  without  a  bottom, 
place  on  something  solid  and  put  a 
heavy  weight  on  top  and  leave  for  24 
hours  to  press.  It  requires  three  or 
four  weeks  to  ripen  before  being  fit 
to  use. 

A  Reliable  Cream  Cheese.— Take  a 
pint  of  cream  and  stir  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda  into  it.  Pour  into  a  rather  close 
cloth,  tie  up  and  hang  In  a  cool,  airy 
place  for  three  or  four  days  to  drain. 
Then  turn  into  a  clean  cloth,  which 
must  be  put  into  a  mold  and  under  a 
weight  for  about  24  hours  longer;  then 
it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Sweet  Cheese. — Place  on  the  stove  a 
large  kettle  of  fresh  buttermilk  and 
let  it  just  come  to  a  boil  then  add  as 
much  sweet  milk  as  there  is  butter- 
milk. Stir  just  enough  to  mix.  then 
let  it  again  come  to  a  boil  and  take  im- 
mediately off  and  strain  and  after  it 
drains  work  the  curd  while  quite 
warm,  with  the  hand  and  fingers,  about 
ten  minutes,  add  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter,  and  salt  to  taste  and  make 
into  balls. 


Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— 
Two  or  three  years  ago  we  made  cheese 
all  summer  and  any  surplus  we  hap- 
pened to  have  sold  very  readily. 

We  had  only  about  5  gallons  of  milk 
at  a  time,  so,  of  course,  our  cheeses 
were  small.  Our  hoop  was  made  from 
a  5-pound  tea  pail  with  the  bottom  re- 
moved, and  our  press  consisted  of  rath- 
er a  heavy  plank,  the  end  of  which 
rested  on  two  or  three  small  blocks, 
which  in  turn  rested  upon  the  round 
plank  "follower"  cut  to  fit  exactly  in- 
side tlie  hoop.  The  night's  milk  was 
saved  and  warmed  in  the  morning  to 
the  temperature  of  new  milk;  the 
morning's  milk  was  mixed  with  It  in  a 
wash  boiler  and  a  small  cup  of  rennet 
added  to  the  whole.  We  n^er  used 
the  commercial  rennet  tablets,  because 
we  found  it  very  dlflftcult  to  get  any 
strong  enoxigh  to  make  junket  des- 
serts, 80  we  knew  they  never  would 
"set"  a  whole  cheese.  Instead,  we  pro- 
cured a  calf's  stomach  and  made  our 
own.  We  usually  got  this  from  a  neigh- 


bor who  butchered,  but  they  may  be 
boi%ht  from  a  butcher  shop  for  25 
cents  each.  One  will  last  all  summer 
and  might  last  for  years,  but  we  prefer 
to  get  a  new  one  each  year.  The  stom- 
ach is  simply  washed  clean  In  several 
waters,  until  the  water  looks  clear — I 
can  prepare  one  In  ten  minutes — and 
put  In  a  small  jar  with  a  cup  or  two 
of  salt  and  about  a  quart  of  water.  In 
a  week  it  is  ready  for  use,  and  as  we 
use  out  any  we  fill  in  more  brine. 

When  the  warm  milk  In  the  boiler 
becomes  firm  (In  about  half  an  hour) 
we  cut  It  Into  small  squares  with  a 
long  knife.  The  curd  soon  settles  and 
much  of  the  whey  may  be  turned  off 
the  top.  We  then  drain  the  balance, 
salt  to  taste  and  mix  well  with  the 
hands,  being  careful  to  separate  it  into 
as  fine  pieces  as  possible.  It  Is  bow^ 
ready  to  press.  A  clean  square  of 
cheese  cloth  Is  laid  over  the  hoop  and 
dropped  loosely  into  the  bottom,  leav- 
ing plenty  out  around  the  edges  to  fold 
over  the  cheese.  The  curd  Is  emptied 
into  the  cloth-lined  hoop,  the  surplus 
cloth  folded  over  the  top  of  the  cheese, 
the  wooden  follower  placed  over  all, 
and  the  weights  adjusted  over  the  fol- 
lower so  that  all  the  whey  will  be 
pressed  out.  We  set  ihe  hoop  on  a 
wide  board  with  a  small  furrow  hol- 
lowed out  of  the  middle  to  serve  as  a 
trough.  After  pressing  for  24  hours, 
remove  from  the  hoop,  grease  lightly 
with  sweet  lard  and  place  In  a  warm 
room  to  cure  for  a  month  or  so,  turn- 
ing every  day  so  that  it  wilt  cure  even- 
ly and  will  not  mold  on  the  under  side. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  H.,  Needmore,  Pa. — 
I  was  fortunate  enough  some  years  ago 
to  obtain  this  recipe,  and  have  careful- 
ly preserved  It,  as  it  Is  splendid  and 
can  easily  be  made  In  any  farm  home, 
is  economical  and  does  not  require  any 
great  skill. 

Skim  Milk  Cheese. — Take  6  gallons 
of  separated  milk,  as  soon  as  it  leaves 
the  separator  (as  it  must  be  absolutely 
sweet),  put  In  wash  boiler,  or  any  per- 
fectly clean  vessel  large  enough,  place 
on  stove,  heat  to  85  degrees  In  sum- 
mer (1  or  2  degrees  warmer  In  winter), 
dissolve  one-half  rennet  tablet  and  a 
small  amount  of  cheese  coloring  (but- 
ter color  will  not  do)  in  half  a  cup  of 
warm  water,  add  to  the  milk  and  stir 
thoroughly;  remove  from  stove  and 
cover  well  with  blanket  or  comfort,  and 
let  stand  from  one-half  to  one  hour,  or 
until  It  becomes  like  thick  clabber 
milk;  cut  the  curd  In  small  squares,  cut 
clean  to  bottom,  and  let  stand  for  one- 
half  hour  longer.  Rip  open  a  thin 
flour  or  sugar  sack,  scald  and  thor- 
oughly rinse,  spread  It  In  a  market  bas- 
ket (or  similar  vessel  that  will  serve 
as  a  drain),  dip  curds  in  this  and  hang 
up  to  drain.  When  drained  break  up 
li^  small  pieces  and  let  drain  again. 
Salt  to  taste,  mixing  salt  in  thorough- 
ly; gather  up  cloth  by  the  four  corners, 
shake  well  and  place  In  hoop,  where 
it  Is  to  be  pressed;  then  fold  cloth 
smoothly  over  curd  and  put  on  Hd.  A 
very  good  hoop  can  be  made  by  knock- 
ing the  bottom  out  of  a  bucket;  place 
bucket  on  a  clean  board  and  make  a 
wooden  lid  to  fit,  or  a  tin  one  can  be 
used  If  you  have  one  the  proper  size. 
To  presH  place  a  block   on  top  of  the 


lid  that  will  project  above  hoop,  bring 
a  board  to  the  wall,  place  hoop  under 
this  and  press  down  moderately  at  first, 
and  gradually  increasing;  put  weight 
on  end  of  board  and  leave  from  8  to  10 
hours.  Take  out  of  press,  turn  on  a 
clean  cloth,  trim  all  rough  and  uneven 
edges  off,  rub  with  melted  butter  and 
place  back  in  hoop  upside  down  and 
leave  8  or  10  hours  longer;  take  from 
press  and  remove  cloth.  If  rough  and 
uneven  trim  smooth.  Rub  cheese  with 
melted  butter  every  morning  for  two 
weeks,  turning  other  side  up  each 
morning.  Cheese  must  be  cured  in  a 
room  where  there  is  a  fire,  and  will  be 
ready  for  use  in.  four  weeks  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  one's  liking,  as  it  is  much 
milder  when  new  than  when  aged.  This 
Is  splendid  and  ^ot  at  all  difficult  to 
make. 


Mrs.  A.  B.,  Doylestown,  Pa. — '^o 
make  about  two  cups  of  this  delightful 
cheese,  which  we  call  caraway  cheese, 
because  of  the  caraway  seed  in  it,  take 
2  pounds  of  cottage  cheese  and  put  in- 
to a  clean,  dry  bag  (I  use  an  old  12- 
pound  flour  bag),  wring  out  as  much 
of  the  water  as  possible;  then  spread 
evenly  with  a  wooden  spoon  on  six 
soup  plates  or  in  large  white  shallow 
pans.  Sprinkle  lightly  with  salt.  Too 
much  salt  will  stop  the  gr6wth  of  the 
bacteria.  Mix  Into  each  plate  of  cheese 
about  1  teaspoonful  of  caraway  seed. 
Smooth  out  again  with  the  wooden 
spoon.  Spread  clean,  dry  towels  over 
the  cheese  and  cover  each  bowl  tightly 
with  a  plate.  Set  in  a  moist,  warm 
place  (about  75  degrees  F.;  not  over  a 
fire;  not  near  flames).  After  36  hours 
look  at  cheese.  If  it  has  begun  to  look 
like  very  soft  velvet,  of  a  creamy  color, 
then  turn  it  around  in  the  plates;  let 
stand  another  36  hours.  By  that  time 
the  <;heese  should  lose  Its  whiteness, 
and  begin  to  look  opaque.  Be  careful 
when  removing  the  top  cover  and  the 
towels,  not  to  wipe  off  the  moisture 
that  has  formed,  as  It  is  this  moisture 
and  dampness  that  assists  the  breeding 
of  the  bacteria.  When  the  cheese  looks 
of  an  even  character,  scrape  It  from  the 
plates  and  pack  down  tight  into  cups. 
It  Is  ready  to  eat  as  soon  as  the  first 
warmth  has  passed  off. 


Miss  M.  M.,  Fairview,  Pa. — To 
Eiake  smearcase,  take  thick  sour  milk 
and  heat  until  It  is  as  warm  as  new 
milk.  If  It  gets  the  least  bit  too  hot 
the  cheese  will  be  grainy,  and  If  not 
hot  enough  the  whey  will  not  all  come 
out  and  It  Isn't  good.  Pour  into  a  small 
sack  which  Is  made  of  two  thicknesses 
of  cheesecloth,  tie  shut  and  hang  over 
a  stick  laid  across  a  d^ep  dish  of  some 
kind.  Drain  all  day  6r  over  night,  or 
until  whey  is  all  out,  take  oyt  of  sack, 
crumble  up  fine,  salt  to  taste  and  mix 
wlfh  sweet  milk  until  It  is  about  as 
thin  as  thick  ^ream.  Then  add  three 
or  four  tablespoonfuls  of  nice,  thick 
cream,  and  have  it  neither  tob  thick 
nor  too  thin.  Delicious!  If  liked,  a 
handful  of  chives  may  be  cut  up  fine 
and  added.  Some  people  prefer  It  with 
and  some  without.  If  chives  are  added. 
It  does  not  taste  good  If  kept  any 
length  of  time,  but  should  be  eaten 
fresh. 

For  hand  cheese  we  heat  the  milk  un- 
til it  is  as  warm  as  new  milk,  drain, 
crumble  up  fine  and  mix  with  salt  to 
taste.  If  liked,  some  (araway  seeds 
may  be  added.  Make  balls  of  it  as 
large  as  a  good  sized  apple,'  place  on  a 
clean  board  and  keep  In  a  warm,  light 
room.  Protect  from  flies.  They  shrink 
quite  a  bit  and  when  hard  and  dry  are 
washed  with  vinegar  once  a  week  and 
put  back  on  the  board  until  they  begin 
to  get  soft  and  ripe  on  the  outside. 
Then  they  are  packed  Into  a  crock,  a 
paper  tied  over  the  top  and  kept  In  a 
warm  place  until  they  are  good  and 
ripe. 

For  crock  cheese  the  milk  should  be 
heated  until  hot,  but  not  boiling.  After 
draining  well,  crumble  up  fine,  mix 
with  salt  to  taste  and  caraway  seeds 
If  liked.  Put  Into  a  crock,  loose;  do  not 
pack;  tie  a  paper  over  top  and  set  In  a 
warm  place  to  ripen,  which  It  will  soon 
do  In  hot  weather.  This  cheese  is  good 
only  when  It  can  be  kept  continually 
warm.     If  we  make  It  when  the  days 


our^Fashions 
and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  material  required,  accompany 
each  pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting 
and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  writ© 
your  name  and  address  in  full,  state  the 
number  and  size  of  each  pktteru  you  want, 
and  send  12  cents  for  each. 


081O. —  LadieK'  and  mlsseW  waist.  Cut  in 
sizes  .'14  to  44   InchcK  l)ust   iiieasure. 

OMOT — I.adles*  blouse.  Out  In  sizes  30  to 
44   Inches  bust   measure. 

I>»74. — I.,adl('s'  aprDU.  Cwt  in  sizes  36, 
40  and  44   inches  bust   measure. 

081 R — Misses*  dress.  Cut  in  Sizes  10, 
18  and  20  years. 

881»1  .^Ladles'  house  dress.  Cut  In  sizes 
30   to    44    hK'hcH   bust    measure. 

0801. — Girls'  and  child's  romper  dres-s. 
Cut  In  sizes  4  to  10  years. 

8844.— .Stout  ladles'  skirt.  Cut  in  sizes 
.12  to  42  Inches  waist  measure. 

I>4a4 — Child's  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  2  to 
10  years. 

Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  In 
Thk  pRAfTiCAi.  Far,mkr.  We  are  unable  to 
Illustrate  lis  many  patterns  as  we  would 
like  :  therefore,  we  publish  each  quarter  a  IMK 
page  fashion  magazine  called  The  Fashion 
World,  which  is  edited  new  from  cover  to 
cover  each  issue.  Illustrates  all  the  new 
styles  and  contains  hints  on  divssmaking. 
etc.  Tills  interesting  little  magazine  costs 
lo  cents  a  copy  when  ordered  alone,  but  we 
will  send  you  a  copy  for  8  cents  If  y<»u  order 
It  at  the  same  time  as  you  order  a  pattern. 
Send  20  <ents  for  one  pattern  and  a  copy 
of  the  fashion  book,  or  if  you  want  to  be 
kept  in  touch  with  all  the  new  styles  as  they 
come  out  each  season,  we  w'lll  e^ter  your 
name  for  a  one  year  subscription  for' our 
quarterly  fashion  magazine  for  35  cents. 
Address 

FASHION    DEPARTMENT, 

THK    PUACriPAL    FARMBR. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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are  warm  and  nights  cold.  It  molds  for 
us.  When  ripe,  is  good  to  eat  with 
bread  and  butter. 

Boiled  Cueesh. — Put  about  2  heaping 
tablespoonfuls  of  buttef  Inta  an  Iron 
spider  and  when  melted  add  one-half 
gallon  of  croclFcheese  that  has  become 
thoroughly  ripened  clear  through 
(green  cheese  won't  do),  boil  until  it 
gets  smooth  and  bubbly  all  over,  stir- 
ring all  the  time.  Pour  into  a  shal- 
low dish  and  when  cool  it  can  be  cut 
In  slices.     Fine! 


Miss  M.  H.,  Early s'^lle,  Va. — My 
method  of  making  cottage  cheese  is 
very  simple  and  easy  to  make.  It  can 
be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  for 
salads,  sliced,  cold,  for  sandwiches,  or 
melted  In  hot  butter.  To  malce,  set 
milk  in  warm  place  (In  winter)  to 
labber.  Remove  to  big  vessel — some- 
thing that  can  stand  heat — set  on  the 
at'^-e,  pour  on  boiling  water,  stirring 
the  while.  Remove  from  stove,  pour 
off  ^water,  through  sieve,  leaving  the 
curd  to  drain  15  or  20  minutes.  Then 
squeeze  out  as  dry  as  possible,  mash 
and  work  with  the  hands,  kneading 
thoroughly.  To  a  pint  of  curd  add  a 
heaping  tablespoonful  of  butter  and 
enough  sweet  cream  to  make  of  a 
creamy  consistency;  add  salt,  pepper 
and  paprika  to  taste.  The  old  way  of 
draining  the  curd  over  night  is  entirely 
unnecessary.  I  find  the  method  I  use 
just  as  good,  and  saves  time. 


erly  cooked.  If  plunged  into  boiling 
salted  water  and  cooked  uncovered  for 
twenty  minutes,  it  will  come  out  a  deli- 
cate light  green  color,  tender  and  easily 
digested.  Long  cooking  in  a  tightly 
covered  kettle  is  what  has  ruined  the 
cabbage  rejyitatlon.  -  Such  treatment 
produces  a  dark,  brownish  mess  in 
which  changes  have  taken  place  that 
make  it  almost  indigestible. 

Whether  cooked  or  in  salads,  the 
names  of  cabbage  dishes  are  legion,  and 
its  low  cost  this  year  puts  It  within 
reach  of  all.  Food  specialists  suggest 
boiled  cabbage  with  lamb,  mutton  or 
beef,  scalloped  cabbage  with-  cheese 
sauce;  fried  cabbage  with  minced 
onion;  cabbage  cooked  In  milk  and 
water  or  baked  with  hamburg  or  frank- 
furters; lady  cabbage;  sweet,  sour  and 
filled  cabbage.  Recipes  for  these  are 
given  in  most  cook  books.  Combined 
with  apple  or  onion,  with  onion  and 
celery  or  caraway  seed,  with  green  .  ep- 
pers,  tomatoes,  carrots,  salwon,  shrimp 
or  shredded  pineapple,  and  served  with 
boiled  dressing,  a  great  variety  of  most 
appetizing  and  nourishing  salads  is 
possible. 


Mrs.  J.  H.  P.,  Plymouth,  N.  H.— A 
favorite  cheese  on  the  farmhouse  table 
is  made  from  sour  milk  which  has  been 
skimmed.  Separated  milk  can  also  be 
used  for  this  cheese,  but  the  product 
does  not  seem  quite  as  good.    The  milk 


Her  Owr\  Dressmaker 

County  home  bureau  agents  and 
clothing  specialists  at  the  New  York 
State  College  at  Ithaca  say  that  It  Is 
possible  for  every  woman  who  can  sew 


we 

place  It  on  a  shelf  over,  the  kitchen 
stove,  well  covered;  the  next  morning 
it  is  skimmed  and  when,  a  day  or  two 
later.  It  has  changed  to  thick  clabber 
another  covering  of  cream  can  be  re- 
moved. Now  pour  boiling  water  Into 
this  milk,  stirring  constantly  to  warm 
it  evenly.*  When  it  Is  as  warm  as  one's 
hand  can  bear  comfortably,  let  set  a 
few  minutes,  then  pour  it  into  a  cheese 
cloth  and  hang  to  drip.  A  colander 
will  do  equally  well  to  drain  it  in,  with- 
out a  cloth,  and  Is  easier  to  wash.  Stir 
occasionally  and  when  dry  enough  salt 
to  taste  and  serve  with  or  without 
cream  poured  around  it.  If  desired  to 
serve  in  slices,  drain  while  warm,  salt 
and  hang  to  drain  again. 


^H?."*?  "Si**"®  **^?  long  *souriiig  or  it    ^     ^^  ^^^  own  dressmaking  if  she  has 
win    be    bitter.      In    cold    weather   we  I  .^.,^,,  -  .i. 

her  individual  dress  form.  A  home- 
made pne  has  been  found  satisfactory 
In  every  way.  With  this  aid  the  house- 
wife who  does  her  own  sewing  may  be 
abre  to  fit  garments  easily  and  accu- 
rately. According  to  the  directions 
sent  out  from  the  college,  all  that  is 
needed  for  the  foundation  Is  a  snug  fit- 
ting gauze  shirt.  It  should  have  sleeves 
or  sleeve  caps  and  fit  up  well  around 
the  neck.  Narrow  strips  of  gummed 
paper  are  pasted  on  to  the  foundation 
until  it  is  firm  enough  to  hold  its  shape. 
It  is  then  slit  up  the  back  and  front, 
slipped  off  the  person  and  the  two 
halves  are  fastened  together  again  with 
strips  of  the  gummed  paper.  It  is  made 
more  durable  If  it  Is  given  a  coat  or 
two  of  shellac  or  other  good  varnish. 
Two  women  working  together  can  easi- 
ly make  one  form  in  an  afternoon; 
with  three  the  work  will  go  much  fast- 
er. One  person  cannot,  of  course,  make 
such  a  dresss  form  by  herself. 

This  home-made  dress  form  Is  light 
but  firm  enough  for  practical  use,  re- 
quires no  stuffing  and  can  be  mounted 
on  a  standard  so  that  skirts  may  be 
hung  as  well  as  other  garments  fitted. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  duplicating  the 
figure  even  more  perfectly  than  the 
commercial  form.  These  home-made 
forms  may  be  made  at  a  cost  of  about 
one  dollar. 


A  Girl  with  Some  Snap 

In  spite  of  adverse  local  sentiment  a 
15-year-old  girl  succeeded  in  "putting 
across"  a  successful  community  fair  in 
Mill  Point,  Sullivan  Co.,  Tenn.,  early 
this  fall.  This  particular  community 
had  never  had  any  kind  of  fair.  In  fact 
there  had  never  been  one  In  the  whole 
region  round  about.  Tbe  co«hty  agri- 
cultural, agent  and  the  home  demon- 
stration ag;ent  made  a  trip  to  Mill  Point 
late  in  the  summer,  and  while  there 
visited  the  school  and  outlined  plans 
for  a  fair  such  as  they  would  like  to 
see  held  some  time  during  the  fall. 
Many  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  thought  it  an  impossible 
undertaking.  In  fact,  the  extension 
workers  were  told  at  first  that  the  fair 
could  not  be  held  In  the  school  build- 
ing. Later  permission  was  granted, 
however,  but  the  prospects  for  a  fair  of 
much  or  any  value  looked  dubious. 

At  this  point  In  the  undertaking 
Anabel  Harr,  president  of  the  Four-H 
Cannin'g  Club,  a  girl  about  15  years  of 
age,  took  charge  of  the  publicity  work. 
Miss  Harr  advertised  the  event  on 
every  occasion,  and  made  personal  vis- 
Its  to  the  homes,  urging  the  people  to 
attend  the  fair  and  bring  their  exhibits. 
As  a  result  of  her  work  there  was  a 
good  attendance,  and  some  excellent  ex- 
hibits of  farm,  garden,  orchard,  and 
home  products. 


crust  when  It  leaves  the  frying  pan. 
Into  the  boiling  liquor,  for  60  gallons, 
put  3  pounds  of  salt  and  1  pound  of 
black  pepper.  Then  thicken  with  the 
grain  mixture  nntil  the  stirrer  stands 
up  unsupported  in  the  boiler.  Work  in 
then  the  chopped  meat  particles  until 
the  whole  mass  is  thoroughly  mixed. 
Dip  out  into  shallow,  oblong  pans, 
which  may  hold  from  5  to  15  pounds, 
and  set  to  cool  on  an  ^pen  rack. 

The  consumer,  once  he  has  eaten  a 
single  slice  of  the  delectable  comblna* 
tlon,  cut  to  about  one-half  Inch  in 
thickness  and  coming  from  the  pan  be- 
tween its  own  crisp,  golden  brown 
crusts,-  grudges  not  a  cent  he  has  paid 
for  It. 


Homespun  Yam  from  Ithaca 

Thrift  Is  the  careful  use  of  money 
and  materials. 

Does  the  bowl  of  breakfast  cereal  get 
Its  share  of  attention  in  the  children's 
daily  meals? 


Something  for  Mother 

A  soft  rug  to  stand  on  while  Ironing 
will  save  many  a  backache. 

A  thin  coat  of  shellac  will  lengthen 
the  life  of  the  kitchen  linolenm. 

The  good  old  custom  of  reading  aloud 
under  the  evening  lamp  is  an  antidote 
to  many  forms  of  present-day  restless- 
ness^. 

For  a  salad:  Let  onion's  atoTns  lurk 
within  the  bowl,  and,  scarce  suspected, 
animate  the  whole. — Sidney  Smith. 

If  the  meat  bill  seems  high,  try  meat- 
less meals.  A  leaflet  from  the  college 
of  agriculture  at  Ithaca  tells  about 
them. 

Some  children  go  breakfastless  to 
school.  This  Increases  the  seriousness 
of  the  child  health  problem  In  the 
country. 

To  persuade  children  to  eat  and  like 
foods  which  are  good  for. them  may  be 
difllcult,  but  It  is  worth  the  effort; 
right  food  habits  should  be  formed 
early  In  life. 


Sou.nd  housing,  some  wise  man  has 
said,  should  be  the  aspiration  of  a  man 
for  his  family,  and  of  a  nation  for  Its 
people. 


Corn  meal  is  a  good  food  because  it 
Is  a  cheap  source  of  energy.  Mush  and 
milk  finds  its  way  to  the  modern  table 
much  too  seldom. 


That    complacent    smile    on    your 

neighbor's    face  may    result   from  the 

jars  of  eggs  she  put  down  last  spring 

„^  .       ^  .    X.     *  1  when  the  price  per  dozen  wasn't  hover- 

The  people  who  came  to  the  fair  were  1  ^^^  around  the  dollar  mark. 

much  Interested  In  the  enterprise,  and 

decided  before  the  day  was  over  that  It 

must  be  made  an  annual  event.     The 

ywung    people.    Including    members    of 

boys'     agricultu'^al     clubs     and     girls' 

home  demonstration  clubs  throughout 

Tennessee,  are  taking  the  lead  In  stimu- 
lating Interest  for  better  farming  and 

better  homes,  as  well  as  for  a  closer 

relation    between    the    people    of    the 

community. 


Give  Cabbage  a.  Fair  Chance 

Through  no  fault  of  Its  own,  but  be- 
cause It  has  been  badly  cooked,  accord- 
ing to  home  economics  workers  of  the 
New  York  State  Colfege  of  Agriculture, 
cabbage  has  fallen  Into  Ill-repute  with 
•ome  families.  Cabbage  Is  a  most  nour- 
ishing and  palatable  vegetable  If  prop- 


Who  Can  Answer  This? 

Mi-8.  J.  F.  F.  (Pa.)  writes:  "Please 
give  suggestions  for  home-made  stair 
covering  of  carpet  rags,  but  neither 
woven  nor  knit.  One  I  saw  was  per- 
fectly fiat  and  firm  and  had  variegated 
center  with  plain  border  of  pretty  dark 
color.  1  could  not  examine  this  close- 
ly, but  would  like  to  have  one  like  It, 
If  gome  of  our  sisters  are  in  the  secret 
and  will  kindly  pass  along  Instruc- 
tions." ^ 

Your  body,  no  less  than  the  furnace, 
must  have  fuel.  Some  of  the  fuel  foods 
are  breakfast  cereals,  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  fat  meats,  nuts,  sugar,  honey, 
sweet  fruits. 


Scrapple  and  How  to  Make  It 

Scrapple'ls  a  favorite  dish  In  Penn- 
sylvania, where  It  Is  believed  that  It 
needs  only  a  pioneer  elsewhere  to  give 
It  a  national  fame  beside  which  the 
reputation  of  Boston's  baked  beans 
would  sink  Into  oblivion.  Anyone  who 
Is  fond  of  country  sausage  will  like 
scrapple.     , 

Boll  all  bones,  scraps  and  skins  in 
plain  water  until  the  meat  falls  from 
the  bones.  Dip  out  all  solids^  and  sepa^ 
rate  the  meat  from  the  bones.  Run  the 
meat  through  the  chopper,  making  it 
very  fine.  Meanwhile  increase  the 
quantity  of  liquor  In  the  boiler  by  add- 
ing about  33  per  cent,  of  water  and 
bring  It  again  to  a  l)oll.  Prepare  a 
mixture  of  corn  meal  .50  per  cent.,  mid- 
dlings 25  per  cent.,  and  buckwheat  25 
per  cent. — the  buckwheat  being  the 
secret  of  scrapple's  delicious  brown 
I -i 


Use  Dapdelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


Add  a  half-tear 
spoonful  U>  each 
gallon  of  winter 
cream  ^nd  out  of 
your  «burn  comet 
butter  of  golden 
June  shade  to  bring 
you  top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  3S* 
cent  bottles  of  Dan* 
delion  Butter  Color, 
each  sufficient  to 
Jree  p  that  rich 
^Golden  Shade"  in 
your  butter  all  the  year  round.  Stand- 
ard Butter  Color  for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  .  Meets  all  food  laws.  Stat* 
and  National.  Used  by  all  large  creai» 
eries.  Will  not  color  the  buttermlllr. 
Tasteless.  Wells  St  Richardson  Co- 
Burlington.  Vt. 


Indoor  Toilet,  $11.35 

6*-t  tt  lip  ati)  ««  hrre  tn  the  bouK«  in 
fifteen  nilnuteK.  Sanitary,  a»  eo- 
lutfly  ndorlcM.  No  pluoiMntr 
Cbeniual  killB  germs.  ElliDlnatc 
UDheaiiliful  outhonae  thia  wlnu-r 
M'naj  hack  if  not  (ktiifx-tory  »fWr  '<" 
ditjt  trial.  Quick  ihipnirnt  by  »tpr»»i 
Drtrriptiir  circular  'n  r»fti*>(. 

Bennett  Home*  'F^juipment  0»i»i  ' 
ink  MaU  (tiraat         X.  T— aw—Ja.  K.  t. 


I 


How  To  Hang  Wall  Paper 


Mail  post  card  to<Jar  fof  thii  won-     pRITp*     ROOIC 1 
dffful    book.      Containf    full    in-     rSKKaM^     S-PV-rx-rm^. 

vtructions   lor   paperinf    four  own    home — make*    wall    papering 

timple  at  A.  B.  C.     AI(o  conuini  more  than  lOO  umples  oi  new 

and  baodaome  wall  paper  patternt ,— many  offered  at  ball 

ordinary  price.  ^m^f^/i 

Samples  were  telacted  from  tboatandt  of  pattern*.      All 

reflect  good  taite  and  tefinemtnt.     Attractive    papers   (or 

erery  room,  incloding  imitation  tila  paper*  that  are  watbabte 

for  Itathtoom.      All  papcra  strong  and  durable— treated  « ith 

special  preservative  tobctaace  wbicb    makes  tbem  last  twice 

as  long  as  ordinary  wall  papers.     Save  moner  by  papering  your 

own  rooms.     Free  book  sbowi  easy  aietbod.      Send  for  it  today. 

Nu  obligation  on  jour  part. 


^ 
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Chapter  VII — Continued. 


It  came  in  a  torrent.  No  need  to  ask 
Mary  if  she  really  loved  him!  When  at 
last  her  heart  ^as  eased  of  its  fulness, 
she  looked  at  her  mother  with  shy  but 
unveiled  eyes. 

"And,  of  course,  that's  why  I've  been 
so  cussed,"  she  confessed.  "It  was  part 
because  of  poor  mama,  but,  oh  dear,  I 
hadn't  known  how  much  I —  He's  so 
good,  Mrs.  Jaffrey!  I  wasn't  going  to 
give  him  up  for  anybody." 

"Poor  child,  fighting  it  all  out  by 
herself:"     Marise  drew  her  closer. 

Mary  suddenly  put  both'  arms  about 
her  mother,  burying  wet  eyes  in  her 
shoulder. 

"Oh,  I've  been  so  hateful,"  she 
breathed.  "I  was  so  afraid  I'd  be  taught 
something — smart  Alec!  And  all  the 
time  I  was  dying  to  give  in — oh,  I 
wanted  to  just  fall  down  and  worship 
you!  You  were  so  fine  and  beautiful, 
and  so  miles  above  a  little  mutt  like 
me — and  when  once  in  a  great  while 
you'd  speak  of  something  common — oh, 
like  sauce  pans,  or  night  shirts,  or — or 
boils— I'd  be  so  grateful,  I  wanted  to 
cry!  I  was  crazy  to  love  you!  And  the 
more  I  wanted  it,  the  uglier  I  acted. 
Oh,  Mrs.  Jaffrey — " 

"Mary!"    It  was  a  cry  straight  from 
Marise's   heart.     "Don't  call  me   that, 
darling — every  time  you  do  it,  it  is  like 
a  stone  in  my  face.  I  am  your  mother!" 
"Mother!"  Mary  whispered  the  word, 
then     brought     it     out     more     boldly. 
''Mother  r     A   long  breath   of  wonder 
and   emotional   exhaustion    shook   her. 
"I  can't  seem  to  believe  it,"  she  stam- 
mered, p. 
"But  you're  not  sorry,  Mary?" 
'Sorry!     You  should  worry,"  was  the 
heartfelt   answer,   as   Mary   lifted   her 
wet  face.     Marise  had  found  her  child. 
"Oh,  but^oor  Henry!"    Marise  start- 
ed up.    "He  is  out  there  all  this  time." 
She   crossed   to    the   door,   but  paused 
with  htr  hand  on  the  knob  for  a  grave 
warning.    "Be  very  good  to  him,  Mary, 
for  he  has  acted  like  an  honorable  gen- 
tleman." 

"Oh,  I'll  be  good  to  him,  all  right," 
Mary  admitted,  drying  her  eyes.. 

Henry  came  in  and  stood  there  be- 
fore them,  whitely  ready  for  sentence, 
offering  no  plea.  Marise  took  another 
deep  look  into  hia^ace,  then  delivered 
judgment 

"My  children,  I  am  going  to  ask 
something  of  you.  I  want  you  to  put 
aside  that 'marriage  yesterday,  forget 
that  it  happened.  No,  no^— don't  look 
so  frightened!"  She  laughed  at  them, 
but  still  they  waited  with  stricken  eyes, 
and  she  hurried  on.  "You  love  each 
other,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  come  be- 
tween you.  But  I  want  my  daughter 
married  fittingly  from  my  house."  She 
turned  to  Mary.  "My  dear,  you  don't 
know  how  kind  and  sorry  my  world 
has  always  been,  the  thoughtful  things 
It  has  done  for  me,  because  of  my  great 
loss.  Ah,  people  have  been  so  lovely, 
darling!  They  have  never  forgotten. 
And  now  ,1  want  to  say  to  them  all, 
'See.  here  Is  my  little  girl,  safe  and 
sound,  good  and  beautiful!'  I  want  to 
ask  them  to  the  wedding.  Will  you  do 
that  for  me?" 

Mary  was  appalled.    "Before  a  lot  of 
grand  people?" 

"Dear   friends  who  will  be  glad  to 
see  you." 

"Like  those  four  girls  Sunday  morn- 
ing?" 
"Why  not?  You  are  my  daughter." 
Again  .  Mary's  eyes  searched  hers. 
"And  you  wouldn't  be  one  bit  ashamed 
o*f  me,  before  all  them?"  she  burst  out. 
"Oh,  I  know  I'm  different,  and  I  don't 
care — but  don't  you?" 

There   was   only   love   and   truth   in 

Marise's   answer.     "Why,   Mary.   I   am 

80  proud  of  you!      I  can't  wait  to  let 

thtm  see  ray  daughter." 

Mary's    dismay    was    wavering    into 


elation.      "At    your    apartment?"    she 

8.slC6(l 

"My  dear,  it  would  not  hold  a  tenth 
of  them!  We  will  have  the  marriage  in 
church,  and  then  your  dearest  and 
mine  will  come  to  the  house.  That  is 
the  way  that  I  will  tell  the  world  I 
have  found  you — 'the  marriage  of  her 
daughter  Mary.'    What  do  you  say?" 

Mary  drew  a  deeii  breath  before  the 
adventure  and  straightened  gallantly. 
"I'm  game,"  she  said.  "But  It's  going 
to  be  a  pretty  stiff  job  for  Henry." 

Both  women  turned  to  him.  He 
smiled,  a  quaint,  lovable,  one-sided 
smile  that  did  not  disturb  his  abysmal 
calm. 

"Well— I  guess  I  deserve  some  pun- 
ishment," he  admitted. 

"And  now,"  said  Marise,  fastening 
her  furs,  "come  nome  with  me  for  some 
dinner,  and  then,  Mary  Jaffrey,  you  go 
back  to  Mrs.  Healy  and  stay  there  until 
your  wedding-day." 

'Yes — mother,'*  said  Mary. 


H\r, 


The  week  before  the  wedding,  Marise 
had  to  run  away.  She  was  worn  out 
with  the  excitement  and  rejoicing  of 
her  kind  world.  Mary,  too,  had  had  to 
leave  the  office  when  the  newspapers 
discovered  where  she  was;  but  slTe  was 
firm  in  her  determination  to  go  back 
to  her  work  after  the  wedding  trip. 

"Sitting  around  a  flat — dusting  the 
what-not — doing  cross-stitch-  on  towels 
—there's  nothing  in  all  that  for  me," 
she  explained.  "I've  got  to  have  real 
work,  and  something  ahead  to  try  for. 
I  mean  to  learn  all  I  can  about  the 
printing  business  on  the  side,  and  then, 
when  Henry  gets  his  t)wn  shop,  I'll  go 
in  with  him.     Some  sport,  that!" 

She  was  shining  over  the  prospect 
as  another  girl  might  shine  over  amuse- 
ments and  possessions,  and  Marise 
loved  her  for  it,  though  she  laughed. 

"Some  one  must  dust  the  flat,"  she 
observed. 

"Oh,  mama'll  do  that,"  was  the  com- 
fortable answer.  "Mama  eats  up  work 
— she  can't  get  enough  since  she  sold 
the  farm." 

"Mrs.  Healy  can't  have  the  babies 
for  you,  my  dear!" 

Mary  paused  at  that,  a  growing  smile 
In  her  eyes.  "Oh,  well,  I'll  take  a  little 
time  off  for  them,"  she  conceded.  "But 
it  won't  be  the  end  of  me,  you  kriow.  I 
like  kids,  but.  glory,  I  like  to  get  on!" 
For  all  her  shining,  there  was  some- 
thing level  and  steady  underneath,  a 
power  that  was  not  merely  the  enthusi- 
asm of  youth  and  health.  Whatever  di- 
rection she  took,  Mary  Martin  would 
get  on. 

Her  mother  made  no  attempt  to  in- 
fluence the  direction.  She  had  offered 
the  house  on  the  sound  for  the  free 
week  that  would  be  allowed  Henry,  but 
Mary  preferred  a  "trip"  and  hotels,  and 
Marise  gave  her  only  sympathy.  The 
model  flat  above  Mrs.  Healy's  was  to 
Mary  all  that  heart  could  wish,  and 
though  Marise  presented  the  furniture, 
she  let  Mary  do  the  choosing.  The  one 
thing  that  she  took  completely  into  her 
own  hands  was  the  wedding  gown. 
Mary  was  surprised  that  it  was  to  be 
only  tulle,  with  the  satin  nearly  all 
underneath,  but* when  she  tried  on  the 
flnished  product,  she  stood  a  long  time 
between  the  mirrors,  staring  thought- 
fully at  the  effect. 

"Here — just  you  leave  it  on  a  min- 
.ute,"  she  had  said  to  madame  and  her 
assistants,  with  the  unawed  directness 
that  was  a  secret  joy  to  her  mother.  So 
they  respectfully  fell  back  and  waited 
while  Mary  thought  it  out. 

No  clothes  can  make  another  person 
of  any  one — witness  the  shop  models, 
dressed  in  the  best  that  Paris  can  do, 
with  hair  and  slippers  to  accord,  and 
yet  unmlstakaWy  and  from  head  to 
foot  that  which  they  are.  But  clothes 
can  bring  out  what  Is  already  there, 
awaiting   its   chance.     Mary,   standing 


absolutely  still,  a  little  crown  of 
orange  blossoms  on  her  bright  hair,  her 
flne  face  in  repose,  was  suddenly  her 
mother's  daughter.  The  art  of  the 
gown  had  for  a  moment  .given  her  back 
her  birthright.  Then  she  moved  and 
spoke  and  the  illusion  vanished.  She 
was  again  the  nicest  kind-of  a  working 
girL 

,  "All  right— take  her  off,"  she  said, 
and  made  no  further  comment;  but 
when  she  and  her  mother  separated, 
later  in  the  afternoon,  Mary  kept  her 
for  a  moment  while  she  struggled  with 
difficult  speech. 

"Listen — I  guess  there's  a  lot  I  don't 
know.  That  dress  sort  of  found  me 
out,"  she  said  at  last.  They  stood  un- 
der the  Zodiac  signs  of  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral, for  Marise  was  going  down  to  the 
sound  house  to  rest.  She  pressed  the 
girl's  hand  against  her  side. 

"But  there  is  nothing  on  earth  you 
can't  learn,  Mary  Jaffrey — if  you  are 
open  to  it!"  The  words  had  a  ring, 
and  Mary  straightened  in  response. ' 
"Well,  you  watch  me,"  she  promised. 
The  old  house  lay  steeped  in  sun. 
Remnants  of  snow,  melting  into  the 
black  earth,  gave  out  an  odor  that  sug- 
gested fresh  violets,  and  there  was  a 
stir  of  coming  spring  In  the  air.  Boats 
sped  up  and  down  the  sound  with  a 
new  zestT  and  in  all  living  things  the 
sap  was  rising. 

Marise  was  at  flrst  too  exalted  to  rest. 
She  was  out  and  about  all  day,  making 
plans  for  her  garden  and  for  changes 
in  the  house,  and  her  nights  passed  like 
moments  in  a  fevered  relieving  of  all 
that  had  happened,  from  the  flrst  won- 
der over  family  lines  in  Mary's  face  to 
the  generous  rush  of  her  kind  world 
when  it  had  found  Itself  bidden  Jto  "the 
marriage  of  her  daughter  Mary."  How 
it  had  rejoiced  with  her — how  dear  peo- 
ple were!     The  eager  questions  echoed 
in  her  ears  and  would  not  let  hef  sleep; 
she  was  forever  retelling  the  tale.  For 
three  days  her  spirit  seemed  to  skim 
the   earth,   as   unhampered   as  though 
the  body  had  been  cast  off;   and  then, 
on  Sunday  morning,  the  fresh  air  and 
Hannah's  persistent  glasses  of  milk  ac- 
I  compllshed  their  work,  reuniting  body 
I  and   spirit,   and    Marise  stumbled   out 
into  the  sunshine,  almost  too  weary  to 
hold  up  her  head.     Hannah,  watching 
for  this  moment,   had  put  a   steamer 
chair  at  the  glassed-in  end  of  the  ver- 
anda and  covered  it  Invitingly  with  a 
rug.     Marise   obediently   curled    down 
and  knew  dimly   that  she  was  being 
covered  and  tucked  in;  then  she  went 
fathoms  deep  in  sleep. 

The  sun  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  house  when  at  last  she  began  to 
emerge.  She  came  up  slowly,  tranquil, 
with  cleared  vision.  The  sense  of  rush 
was  over,  the  exhausting  elation  stilled. 
The  facts  of  llfl  again  took  their  order- 
ly places,  and  a  question  that  she  had 
been  consciously  avoiding  came  gravely 
forward  for  consideration. 

There  was  Hugh.  The  barrier  be- 
tween his  life  and  hers  had  been 
miraculously  swept  away;  he  had  ac- 
cepter! Mary  with  a  whole-hearted  en- 
thusla^  .  that  Marise  had  never  dream- 
ed possible.  She  was  free  to  love  him, 
and,  lying  there  with  closed  eyes,  still 
breathing  the  deep  breaths  of  her  long 
sleep,  she  knew  that  she  did  love  him, 
not  just  with  youth  and  senses,  as  she 
had  loved  Arnold,  but  with  her  mind 
and  soul  as  well  as  with  her  released 
heart.  But  did  Hugh  still  want  it? 
The  question  darkened  the  universe. 
He  had  been  the  dearest  possible  friend 
ihrough  all  the  tumult,  but  he  had  not 
sought  one  thing  for  himself.  Did  he 
not  realize  that  the  barrier  was  down? 
Or  had  it  fallen  too  late,  was  he  con- 
tent to  leave  things  as  they  were?  The 
doubt  pressed  on  Marise's  heart  till  it 
forced  from  her  a  distressed,  pleading — 
''Hughier 

"Yes,  Marise!"  A  living  voice  spoke 
just  over  her  head,  and  a  willow  chair 
creaked,  as  though  some  one  who  had 
been  leaning  bark  had  started  forward. 
Her  ey^s,  springing  open,  looked 
straight  In  Hugh's.     ' 

"I  didn't  know  you  had  waked  up," 
he  said,  and  so  the  mighty  blush  that 
had  risen  to  drown  Marise  sank  bark 
undetected,  and  a  glimmer  of  laughter 


was  all  that  showed  of  her  secret.  ^ 

'"Well,  how  do  you  do?"  she  asked    - 
politely. 
"Very  well  jndeed,  thank  you." 
"Have  you  'been  here  all  day?" 
"Oh,  not  quite."    Hejj^atted  her  hand 
through  the   rug.     "Nice  to  see  you! 
What  have  you  been  doing  with  your^ 
self  down  here?" 

"Oh,  making  plans.  I  am.  going  to 
make  some  changes  in  the  house,  Hugh. 
Will  you  be  my  architect?" 

"I  will  be  your  anything  on  God'a 
earth  that  you  will  let  me,"  he  said, 
and  sighed.  "What  do  you  want  done 
to  the  house?" 

Marise  threw  off  her  wraps  and  rose, 
suddenly  light-hearted  and  dellclously 
young. 

"I  hear  teacups,"  she  said.  "Oh 
Hugh,  isn't  life  wonderful?  And  I  am 
so  hungry!" 

He  followed  her  in  to  the  flre  and 
the  tea  table  that  Hannah  was  setting 
forth  with  good  things.  Hannah  re- 
turned his  greeting  with  submissive 
gra^ousness.  She  had  never  been  the 
same  stout  opponent  since  the  night 
when  she  had  had  to  say,  with  stream- 
ing tears,  "I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss 
Mary,  and  may  God  bless  your  return 
to  your  home."  Mary's  cheerful,  "Don't 
you  worry,  Hannah,  I  enjoyed  It!"  had 
left  them  good  friends,  but  nothing 
could  make  Hannah  forgive  herself.  To 
welcome  Hugh  was  part  of  her  unremit- 
ting self-punishment.  When  she  left 
the  room,  Marise  looked  after  her  with 
touched  understanding. 

"It  is  hard  to  be  Hannah."  she  said. 
"It  is  hard  to  be  me,  too,"  Hugh  in- 
sisted,   standing    beside    her,    cup    in 
hand. 

"Why?"   she  8.sked  with  intelligent 
interest. 
"I  have  to  live  all  alone." 
"You  can  have  In  the  Franzen  Quar-  ^ 
tette!"     She  could  laugh  now  at  that 
old  grievance. 

"Not  very  well  for  breakfast.  They 
send  me  up  bad  coffee  at  my  place;  but 
nobody  cares."  Hugh  was  very  sorry 
for  himself.     "Nobody  likes  me." 

"Mary  likes  you.  She  calls  you—" 
Marise  paused,  smiling  deeply  to  her- 
self. 

"Well,  what?" 

"  'The  elderly  gentleman  who  keeps 
blowing  lip  about  something.' " 

Hugh  had  to  laugh.  "  'Elderly'— the 
brat!  Did  you  confound  and  abash  her 
by  telling  her  my  real  age?" 

"Ah,  my  dear,  anything  over  thirty- 
five  is  elderly  to  nineteen." 

"True.  And  I  suppose  she  thinks 
the  fun  is  all  over  for  us,"  said  Hugh, 
bringing  his  chair  close  to  hers*. 

"In  one  way,  perhaps  it  is,"  Marise 
admitted,  her  eyes  on  the  flre.  "When 
we  start  out  we  have  a  little  bottle  of 
glamour*  to  pour  over  the  people  we 
care  for — it  makes  a  magic  world.  But  ^ 
by  this  time  we  have  broken  the  bottle, 
and  we  see  each  other  as  we  are." 

The  "each  other"  was  spoken  imper- 
sonally, but  Hugh  seemed  to  find  cheer 
in  it. 

"Well,  just  how  do  you  see  me?"  he 
asked,  setting  down  his  cup  to  give  her 
an  unimpeded,  view. 

She  turned,  leaning  beu;k  In  her 
chair  for  clearer  vision,  and  saw  as  al- 
ways the  face  of  the  little  boy,  the 
black-eyed,  pretty,  lovable  little  scamp, 
just  under  the  lined,  experienced  face 
of  the  man.  Her  heart  leaped  toward 
him.  It  was  a  wonder  that  she  could 
keep  her  voice  so  casual. 

"Why,  I  see  a  very  true  and  loyal 
gentleman,"  she  thought  It  out;  "a  per- 
fect friend,  a  man  of  pungent  brains 
and  high  ideals,  rather  peppery,  but 
with  the  sweetest  nature  I  have  ever 
known." 

His  lifted  hands  expressed  a  humor- 
ous despair  for  her.  "My  poor  child, 
you  haven't  broken  your  little  bottle  of 
glamour!"  ,    , 

"Aren't   you   like   that?"   she  asked 
with  Interest. 
"God  forgive  me,  no." 
She  thought  that  over.    "Well,  I  real- 
ly don't  care  if  you  are  not,"  she  con- 
cluded comfortably. 

"Ah,  I  will  try  to  be— I  will  give  my 
life  to  It.    Now  shall  I  tell  you  how  I  * 
see  you?" 
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He  dared  her  to  let  him,  but  she 
Bllpped  aside  from  the  challenge.  "I 
think  you  know  more  about  houses 
than  you  do  about  ladies,"  she  said 
coolly.  "Come  up-stairs  and  see  if  what 
I  want  can  be  done." 

That  started  one  of  his  tirades.  "Oh, 
you  modem  women  are  so  restless! 
Why  can't  you  take  one  thing  at  a  time 
— Bit  comfortably  till  you  finish  your 
tea,  instead  of  rushing  on  to  something 
else?  It's  a  disease.  Sit  down  again. 
I  will  neither  bore  nor  annoy  you — I 
promise  it.  You  won't  have  to  keop 
changing  the  subject." 

He  was  very  cross,  and  his  feelings 
were  outraged.  Marise,  standing  over 
him,  waited  inscrutably  for  the  inevi- 
table penitence.  Half  a  minute  brought 
it. 

"I  don't  mean  to  be  a  rude  beast,"  he 
apologized.  "But  it's  Sunday.  I  will 
come  down  tomorrow  and  talk  about 
the  house.  Today  I  want  to  talk  about 
you  and  me.  It  is  what  I  came  for, 
dear.  I'm  afraid  it  has  got  to  be  said." 
She  let  a  grave  smile  come  out.  "But 
isn't  the  house  you  and  me?" 

He  sprang  up.  "Ah,  if  you  put  it 
that  way!" 

She  moved  quickly  to  the  stairs,  to 
forbid  any  further  advance  just  then. 
She  had  hidden  for  too  many  years  to 
emerge  ^11  at  once,  and  Hugh,  obeying 
the  silent  command,  gave  a  semblance 
of  attention  to  the  rooms  overhead,  tap- 
ping for  beams  and  measuring  spaces 
for  new  windows.  Two  rooms  were  to 
be  thrown  together  and  a  bath  added 
for  Mary. 

"I  want  her  and  Henry  here  all  they 
•will    come;"    Marise   spoke   as    if   she 
warned  him,  then  blushed  like  a  girl 
before  his  understanding: 
"Yes,  dear!" 

"I  am  going  to  keep  the  southwest 
room  myself,"  she  hurried  on.    "I  could 
add    another  room  over  the  veranda, 
couldn't   I?" 
"For   Hughie?" 

She  would  not  hear.  "And  I  want  a 
big  sun-window  put  In  the  southeast 
room."  She  threw  open  a  door.  "Come 
and  look.  That  will  be  perfectly  possi- 
ble, won't  It?" 

He  paused  beside  her  In  the  doorway 
of  a  big  room,  the  most  Important  of 
them  all.  It  was  still  shrouded  in  its 
winter  coverings,  but  the  shades  had 
been  raised,  and  they  could  look  out 
over  the  broad  expanse  of  the  sound, 
golden  now  under  the  setting  sun. 

"Why  don't  you  take  this  for  your- 
self?" he  asked. 

He  did  not  dream  ;to  what  this  room 
of  morning  sun  and  wide  view  was  be- 
ing dedicated;  and  yet  the  little  boy 
that  he  had  once  been  was  there,  close 
between  them.  She  slipped  a  hand  in- 
to his. 

"I'm  only  thirty-nine,  Hughie,"  she 
confided. 


•    * 


In  time  of  great  disaster,  such  as 
earthquake  or  fire,  a  whole  city  is  some- 
times drawn  into  close  brotherhood. 
Neither  class  nor  personal  distinction 
remains  standing;  everybody  loves 
everybody,  helps  everybody,  while  the 
divine  openness  lasts.  That  was  what 
a  great  joy  did  to  a  smaller  world,  on 
the  day  of  Mary  Jaffrey 's  wedding. 

I^ng  before  the  appointed  hour, 
crowds  that  had  read  the  romantic 
story  and  wanted  to  see  the  final  chap- 
ter were  blocking  the  sidewalk  about 
the  church,  till  there  was  only  a  nar- 
row lane,  kept  open  with  difficulty,  for 
the  fortunate  bearers  of  admission 
cards.  The  latter  filled  the  awning  to 
,  the  bursting  point  by  the  time  the 
church  doors  were  opened  and  the 
queue  of  motors  began  to  form. 

Once  in  the  church,  excitement 
dropped  to  awe,  for  the  organ  was 
ppeaklug  of  solemn  things.  The  guests 
passed  through  a  splendor  of  roses  and 
spring  blossoms.  Marise  had  in  her 
time  considered  big  weddings  vulgar 
and  condemned  display,  but  this  was  a 
different  matter.  She  had  called  in  her 
world  to  rejoice  over  her  child,  and  no 
beauty  ot  blossom  and  branch  could  be 
spared.  This  was  not  a  "big  wedding." 
but  a  festival  of  loving  hr^arts. 

And  so  they  all  felt  it.  Hugh,  tak- 
ing Mrs.  Healy  up  the  aisle  on  his  arm, 


Mr.  Peavy,  ushering  Marise's  aunts  and 
cousins  to  seats.  Cousin  Sherman,  res- 
cuing Henry's  frightened  Aunt  Peggy 
from  behind  a  pillar  and  escorting  her 
to  the  family  pews — all  were  one  for 
that  hour.  Everybody  acknowledged 
his  neighbor,  smiling,  making  friendly 
room,  but  in  all  the  great  throng  no 
one  spoke.  The  church  was  full  to  the 
farthest  comer  when  the  ushers  formed 
in  the  aisle  and  the  wedding  march 
rolled  down  to  summon  the  bride. 

She  came  with  her  hand  on  her  moth- 
er's arm,  white  as  her  wedding  veil,  but 
fearless,  her-  eyes  lifted  to  the  chancel 
for  the  flrst  sight  of  Henry,  waiting  for 
her  almost  unnoticed.  "The  standing 
congregation,  turned  to  see  her,  breath- 
ed audibly  behind  closed  lips  for  the 
Ijeauty  of  the  girl  and  the  still  exalta- 
tion of  her  mother.  Marise  seemed 
taller  than  they  had  known  her,  and 
she  brought  her  child  up  to  the  altar 
like  a  holy  offering. 

"Dearly  beloved,  we  are  gathered  to- 
gether— "  ^ 

At  the  human  voice  the  tenslfan  re- 
laxed, and  a  rustle  that  was  like  a  sigh 
passed  through  the  crowd.  Many  eyes 
blurred,  but  Mary  looked  Into  Henry's 
face  with  the  glimmer  of  a  smile. 

"It's  only  us  getting  married,"  she 
signaled,  as  though  he  might  need 
cheer. 

When,  man  and  wife,  they  faced 
the  great  assembly,  she  was  still  taking 
care  of  him;  her  arm  pressed  his  for 
comfort,  her  gallant  head  was  up  for 
them  both  and  her  cheeks  flew  scarlet 
banners.  She  was  so  vivid,  so  sure  of 
her  path,  that  still  few  could  look  at 
Henry.  Those  who  did  looked  through 
tears,  and  so  saw  past  the  plain  face 
and  awkward  coat  to  the  spirit  within, 
manfully  calm,  reverent  before  its 
great  hour. 

The  sidewalk  crowd  cheered  and 
waved  hats,  and  Mary,  recognizing  ac- 
quaintances, laughed  and  waved  back 
from  the  motor.  When  a  newsboy, 
bursting  through  to  the  curb,  flung  a 
shabby  little  bunch  of  violets  through 
the  window,  the  bride  caught  it  neatly 
in  one  hand. 

"Good  shot,  Mikey!"  she  sang  out. 
She  had  not  spoken  before,  and  her 
voice  released  a  roar  of  laughter.  The 
crowd  could  see  the  humor  of  her  look- 
ing like  a  princess  and  speaking  like 
one  of  them.  Henry  smiled,  too,  and 
relaxed  mightily,  as  though  some  awful 
fear  had   been  lifted. 

"I  guess  you're  the  same  old  Mary 
Healy,"  he  said,  covering  her  hand  with 
his  own. 

"Mary  Martin,  I'd  have  you  know," 
was  the  robust  answer. 

She  was  gay  with  relief  that  the  or- 
deal was  over.  It  seemed  to  her  a  com- 
paratively easy  thing  to  stand  up  with 
Henry  under  a  canopy  of  roses,  guard- 
ed by  her  mother  and  Mrs.  Heely,  and 
allow  herself  to  be  greeted;  and,  be- 
cause she  took  it  so  simply,  she  bore 
herself  well.  When  she  met  some  state- 
ly dowager's  congratulation  with  her 
air  of  sunny  equality  and  a  hearty 
"That's  right!"  or,  "Sure  thing!"— It 
was  her  strength  and  her  poise  that 
shone  out,  and  touched  eyes  told  Marise 
that  she  was  a  blessedly  fortunate 
woman. 

Marise  knew  It,  glowingly.  Her  voice 
had  a  secret  carol  as  she  introduced 
"my  daughter,"  "my  son-in-law,"  "my 
little  girl's  adopted  mother,"  and  she 
welcomed  Mary's  and  Henry's  friends 
with  a  good  will  that  left  no  barrier 
standing  in  all  the  moved  assembly. 
Henry  was  quite  silent,  except  when 
Mary  looked  around  to  cheer  him,  but 
Mrs.  Healy,  gigantic  in  purple  satin, 
had  a  rich  dignity  that  was  monu- 
mental, and  that  reduced  to  momentary 
triviality  many  a  personage  accounted 
of  some  weight.  They  made  a  quaint 
combination,  the  four,  as  quaint  as  the 
mixture  of  guests,  but  no  one  thought 
of  that.  The  spell  of  some  old  fairy 
tale  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  the 
throng,  for  all  talked  and  ate  and 
drank  together  without  fear  or  with- 
holding. The  apartment  was  fllled  to 
the  doors,  for  not  one  person  who  was 
able  to  sit  up  had  refused  the  invita- 
tion; and  no  one  wanted  to  leave. 
When  Mary  had  changed'  to  her  travel- 


ing gown,  Marise  had  to  draw  her  and  | 
HeBry  into  the  study  and  close  the  door 
for  a  quiet  word. 

They  stood  before  her  hand  in  hand, 
tired  and  happy,  and  she  leaned  back 
in  her  chair,  smiling  at  them  in  silence 
until  Mary  impulsively  kn^t  down  be- 
side her  to  kisff  her  hand. 

"You're  such  a  peach,  mother!"  she 
murmured. 

Marise  kept  her  there  and  nodded 
Henry  to  a  chair. 

"My  children*  there  is  one  thing  we 
have  not  talked  about,"  she  began,  "and 
that    is    money."      Mary    looked    up 
quickly  to  object,  but  a  hand  silenced 
her.    "I  know.    You  want  to  make  your 
own  way,  do  it  yourselves.     You  have 
both  been  very  flne  about  that — I  like 
it.     But  there  is  something  you  must 
know.    Your  father,  Mary,  left  a  good 
deal  of  money,  but  it  was  all  spent  in 
looking   for  you.       Then,  eight  years 
later,  my  father's  estate  came  to  me, 
but  80  tied  up  that  I  could  use  only  the 
income.    It  meant,  of  course,  that  there 
was  no  earthly  hope  left  of  flndlng  you, 
and  I   had  to  accept  that — outwardly. 
But  every  year  I  have  deposited  part  of 
my  income  with  a  trust  company  in  the 
name  of   Mary  Jaffrey.     The  interest 
has  been  added  to  it,  and  now  it  is  a 
very  good  sum — nearly  sixty  thousand 
dollars.    It  Is  yours,  dear.    If  you  don't 
want  to  take  It  now,  you  can  leave  it 
there  Indefinitely.     But  suppose  Henry 
wanted  his  own  printing  shop;  there  is 
capital  to  begin   on.     I  will  take  you 
down  and  introduce  you,  and  after  that 
it  is  wholly  in  your  hands.    No  one  will 
question  what  you  do." 

Mary  had  been  bursting  with  sup- 
pressed protest  until  the  printing  shop 
was  mentioned;  then  she  obviously  fal- 
tered. 

"But,  mother,  what  right  have  I  to 
your  money!"  she  cried.  "You've  got 
no  comfort  out  of  me!  The  minute  I 
might  have  been  of  some  use  to  you, 
here  I  go  off  and  get  married.  You 
haven't  had  any  kind  of  a  deal." 

"Oh.  haven't  I!"  Marise  caressed 
the  honest  troubled  face.  "My  dear,  I 
have  had  so  much  that  if  you  did  not 
use  the  money,  I  should  give  it  to 
charity  for  a  thank  offering.  Why, 
Mary,  I  have  found  my  baby!" 

Mary  put  her  arms  about  her  moth- 
er's neck.  "And  you'll  never  lose  her 
again,  you  bet,"  she  whispered. 

"And  now,"  Marise  went  on,  "there 
Is  just  one  thing  more.  What  you  two 
make  of  yourselves  and  your  life  Is  all 
In  your  own  hands.  You  have  a  mag- 
nificent chance,  and  you  can  go  as  far 
as  you  will.  A  printer's  business  can 
grow  to  any  extent — it  can  take  on  dis- 
tinction and  profit  by  scholarship.  If 
you  two  choose  to  educate  yourselves, 
it  is  in  your  power.  You  both  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn — more  than  you 
know.  If  you  want  to  learn  It,  the  door 
Is  open." 

Mary  looked  up  Into  Henry's  face, 
then  answered  gravely  for  both  of 
them  both:  "We  do,  mother." 

"Then  I  "^111  help.  Now  run  along 
and  be  happy!" 

The  bride  and  groom  were  sent  off 
with  cheers  and  showers  or  rose  petals, 
and  still  the  guests  lingered.  Marise, 
slipping  ui)-8talr8  for  a  moment's  rest, 
paused  in  the  upper  hall,  and,  putting 
aside  the  cnrtaln,  looked  down  over  the 
little  balcony  into  the  drawing  room  be- 
low. Hugh  joined  her  there,  and  to- 
gether they  watched  the  guests. 

The  day's  spirit  still  lay  like  a  mel- 
lowing light  on  kindly  faces.  Mrs. 
Healy  was  seated  regally  on  the  couch 
between  -Mrs.  Cadwalader  Thayer  and 
fussy,  overdressed  Mrs.  ETngel,  with 
Doris,  Evelyn  Thayer  and  Cornelia 
Kent  hovering  as  close  as  possible,  all 
listening  intently  to  the  tale  of  Mary's 
first  appearance  at  the  farm.  Marise's 
Cousin  Sherman  was  extending  his 
white-haired  charm  on  three  girls  from 
Mary's  office,  Mrs.  Osborne,  the  cush- 
iony Luly  of  Mkrise's  lonely  years,  was 
discussing  grandchildren  with  Henry's 
shawled  and  gnarled  Aunt  Peggy,  while 
Mr.  Weeks  brought  them  punch,  and 
Alice  Martindale,  red-headed  Imp  of 
seventeen  and  heiress  to  uncounted 
millions,  flirted  joyously  in  a  corner 
with    Mr.    Peavy.      Everybody    loved 


everybody.  Hugh  and  Marise,  turning 
to  each  other,  smiled  deeply,  then  let 
the  curtain  fall  between  them  and  the 
world. 

"There  really  is  something  in  it/' 
Hugh  said  suddenly. 

"In  what,  dear?" 

"Oh,  all  you  have  been  standing  up 
for.  Brotherhood.  Love  of  fellow  men. 
It's  a  good  world,  after  all,  when  it 
gets  a  chance  to  be.  And  people  are 
Tery  decent  when  you  know  them.  It 
is  only  when  you  don't  know  them  that 
you  want  to  throw  stones."  He  had 
not  realized  that  the  acknowledgement 
would  mean  so  much  to  her.  Seeing 
that  she  was  moved  beyond  speech,  In 
danger  of  tears,  he  came  quickly  to 
her  aid.  "Peavy's  an  awfully  nice  chap, 
and  I  kissed  Mrs.  Healy,"  he  confided. 
riNis. 


Money-Saving  Pointers 
on  Wall  Papering 

There  are  certain  points  to  be  remember«d 
in  hanging  wall  paper  if  beat  result*  are  to 
be  obtained. 

You  should  know  the  easie«t  way  of  re- 
moving the  old  paper;  how  to  prepare  the 
walls  with  the  right  sizing;  how  to  neatly 
paste  and  trim;  how  to  match  strips;  how  to 
hane  ceiling  paper,  and  how  much  paper  to 
or(le% 

All  these  importtnt  poinu  Me  now  explained  in  in 
Intereiting  book  which  the  Chatle*  William  Stofei,  Inc., 
are  now  offering  entirely  free.  The  book  alto  contain* 
o?ei  100  of  ibe  Uteti  auil  Dtokt  ituactive  wall  paper  pat- 
tefna,  maar  of  which  are  offered  at  price*  far  below  the 
otdinaiy.  Anyone  may  obtain  thii  bic  book  by  simply 
addreulae  a  pott  card  to  the  Charlet  William  Stores. 
Dep*»  7$,  New  York  City. 


Direct  from  Factory,  to  You 

^-     ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES  -^ 
*^S,4.6.8.12.  1«.  22aBdM  H-F. 

mt  Dfoportionately  Low  Pric««.  Abera  price 
torta-r.\»{or  engine  eomvUim  en  M4b  nmAr 
to  OM.  Prom  Plttsbanrh  add  16.  (JHek  ahipmept. 
Writeorwir*  forBiaNew  Eaatoe  Ciuloc  FREE. 

WiTTE  Engine  Works 

KASisAS  cmr.  MO. 
PITT— uwaitrA. 


A««* 


Genuine 
Aspirin 

Name  "Bayer"  means  genuine 
Say  *' Bayer"— Insist  I 


Say  "Bayer"  when  buying  AaniriB. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  "Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin" — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
phveicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac- 
cept only  an  unbroken  "Bayer  package" 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tia 
boxer  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug- 
gist* also  nell  larger  "Bayer  packages." 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac- 
tvre  HoDOftceticftoidetter  of  8cli«f lieadd. 


:-.u  ^^^^A.  ^  «Al^ 
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Marketing  Raw  Furs 

C.   H.   CHESLEY. 

Things  have  changed  since  last  year 
in  regard  to  the  fur  situation.  For 
some  years  past  the  prices  of  all  kinds 
of  furs  have  been  steadily  rising,  and 
last  spring  the  top  was  reached.  Like 
'many  other  branches  of  business,  prices 
have  had  a  fall,  but  the  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  warn  trappers  that  they 
need  not  sell  their  prime  furs  at  prices 
some  buyers  are  offering.  The  fur  crop 
of  any  farming  state  is  a  valuable  one, 
and  it  has  been  increasing  in  value  for 
some  time.  This  ia  not  only  because 
of  higher  prices,  but  because  of  the  in- 
creased interest  in  trapping  by  farmers 
and  farm  boys.  It  may  eventually 
prove  that  the  increased  interest  in 
trapping  will  have  a  tendency  to  make 
fur  bearers  scarcer.  It  should,  for  one 
thing,  cause  trappers  to  take  furs  only 
during  the  season  of  primeness. 

There  are  two  general  ways  of  dis- 
posing of  the  fur  catch.  Our  grand- 
fathers sold  the  skins  taken  in  the 
.  backwoods  to  the  traveling  buyer,  or 
even  traded  them  for  groceries  at  the 
country  store.  They  got  a  pretty  small 
return  for  their  trouble.  One  may  sell 
today  to  the  local  buyer  or  ship  his 
catch  direct  to  the  city  firm.  The  lat- 
ter method  is  usually  preferable.  If 
one  selects  a  reliable  firm,  he  Is  sure  of 
getting  full  value.  If  the  local  dealer 
buy8»  h?  uas  to  buy  at  a  price  that  will 
allow  iiim  a  margin  of  profit  when  he 
se^ds  the  pelts  on  to  the  city  firm, 
j'sually  tho  trapper  with  a  few  pelts 
can  get  just  as  good  prices  as  the  travel- 
ing bu'^r  If  he  knows  how  to  go  about 
It.  Tlie  first  thing  to  consider  is  how 
to  find  a  reliable  city  firm.  There  are 
many  fur  houses  in  the  large  cities  of 
the  country.  New  York,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  ye  the  largest  market  cen- 
ters; this  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
a  firm  in  some  other  city  will  not  pay 
just  as  good  prices.  Fur  dealers  adver- 
tise largely  in  farm  papers  and  those 
publications  which  circulate  largely  in 
rural  districts.  Those  that  advertise  in 
reputable  Journals  are  pretty  certain 
to  be  reliable. 

If  you  decide  to  do  your  own  market- 
ing, the  first  thing  is  to  send  for  price 
lists  from  several  different  buyers.  You 
will  notice  that  these  lists  do  not  agree, 
apparently,  yet  you  will  probably  get 
practically  the  same  from  all  firms  for 
a  skin  of  a  certain  grading.  This  ap- 
parent disagreement  is  caused  by  the 
fact  that  some  firms  print  a  kind  of 
sliding  scale  price  list;  others  charge  a 
commission,  while  still  others  pay  a 
certain  price  for  a  certain  grade.  The 
writer  has  done  business  with  all  kinds 
and  the  transactions  have  usually  been 
satisfactory.  However,  if  a  preference 
is  stated  it  will  be  for  the  firm^  that 
does  not  take  out  a  commission,  and 
for  the  one  that  does  not  print  the  rath- 
er deceiving  sliding  scale  of  prices. 

If  you  do  business  with  a  firm  that 
prints  certain  prices  for  No.  1,  No.  2, 
etc.,  the  only  possible  chance  for  dis- 
agreement is  in  the  grading.  Ask  the 
firm  to  hold  your  furs  separate  until 
the  transaction  is  settled  satisfactorily. 
All  reputable  firms  do  it.  Grade  your 
furs  before  shippping  and  keep  an  ac- 
curate list  of  what  is  sent  under  your 
own  grading.  When  returns  are  re- 
ceived, compare  your  list  with  the 
firm's  grading  and  write  them  immedi- 


ately if  there  is  any  cause  for  com- 
plaint. Small  packages  of  furs  should 
be  sent  by  insured  parcel  post  if  no 
skunk  skins  are  included.  Larger  ship- 
ments should  be  made  by  express. 

It  is  important  that  bundles  of  furs 
be  properly  wrapped.  The  more  valua- 
ble skins  should  be  placed  in  the  cen- 
ter and  coarser  skins  on  the  outside. 
Always  fold  the  valuable  tails  of  mink, 
fox  and  other  animals  in  the  center  of 
the  package,  never  on  the  outside.  A 
skin  with  damaged  tail  is  never  given 
first  grading.  Tie  the  bundle  with  a 
stout  string  then  place  a  wrapping 
paper  outside  and  tie  with  another 
string.  It  is  always  advisable  to  write 
the  firm  the  day  shipments  are  made, 
giving  list  of  furs  sent. 

Prices  of  raw  furs  are  usually  estab- 
lished by  auction  sale  held  in  October. 
This   year,   owing  to   the  fact  that   a 
large  part  of  last  year's  catch  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers,  the 
sales    were    postponed    until    January. 
Strikes  among  the  fur  dressers  and  fin- 
ishers brought  about  this  condition.  As 
a  result,  the  December  price  lists  did 
not  offer  attractive  prices,  probably  not 
over  one-third   the  prices  offered  last 
year.     Some  firms  have  sent  out  circu- 
lars   advising   that    they    will    receive 
furs,  grade  them  and  hold  until  prices 
are  established  some  time  within  the 
next  two  months.    This  plan  is  better 
than  selling  at  December  prices,  but  we 
have  been  advising  trappers  to  hold  on 
to  their  furs  a  month  or  two  at  any 
rate.    Prices  will  not  go  lower,  and  the 
chances  are  that  there  will  be  an  up- 
ward trend.    It  would  not  be  surprising 
to  see  considerably  higher  prices  next 
March.    Furs  have  become  a  necessity 
with  a  gn'eat  many  people.    Restriction 
in  buying  on  the  part  of  the  public  has 
had  something  to  do  with  present  low 
prices.     As  people  begin  to  buy  again 
prices  will  advance.     So.  boys,  if  you 
have  some  prime  pelts,  hold  them  an* 
other  month  or  two. 
New  Hampshire. 


weak  point  in  the  situation  is  that  as 
yet  no  national  system  of  marketing 
has  been  developed  whereby  growers 
in  different  states  can  get  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  system  of  marketing. 
It  would  seem  advisable  that  a  chain  of 
warehouses,  sufficiently  large  to  care 
for  the  entire  wool  clip  of  the  United 
States,  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
growers,  themselves,  operating  under 
the  federal  warehouse  act,  should  be 
erected.     This  would  enable  them  not 


only  to  secure  fair  values  for  their 
wool  as  based  on  a  world  market,  but 
also  would  aid  them  very  materially  in 
the  financing  of  their  operations." 


The  great  thing  for  all  agrlculturista 
to  remember  is  the  interdependence  ttt 
all  our  national  activities.— Calviii 
Coolidge. 

One  way  to  help  save  young  apple 
trees  from  damage  by  mice  is  to  trami^.|. 
the  snow  solidly  around  the  trunk.         :\ 


'X 


-r;i. 


War  Drives  Wool  Men  Together 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  address  be- 
fore the  Wool  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus,  Mr. 
George  M.  Nieber,  of  the  Ohio  Wool 
Growers'  Asaociation  gave  his  hearers 
some  interesting  facts  regarding  the 
growth  of  the  co-operative  movement 
among  farmers.  We  extract  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"War  conditions  drove  Ohio  sheep 
men  together.  Three  years  ago.  they 
organized  with  fifteen  members  and  the 
Association  sold  in  1918,  direct  to  mills. 
250,000  pounds  of  wool.  "  Last  year 
(1919)  it  handled,  as  previously  stated, 
something  over  2,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  direct  to  mills,  and  today  the  As- 
sociation numbers  20,000  members  who 
will  probably  market  six  or  seven  mil- 
lion pounds  of  wool,  or  about  one-half 
the  product  of  the  entire  state.  At  this 
rate  of  increase  in  co-operatiye  market- 
ing you  can  see  that  very  little  wool 
will  be  marketed  through  middlemen 
In  the  near  future,  and  those  who  do 
sell  through  other  channels  will  receive 
prices  commensurate  with  those  ob- 
tained by  the  Association.  At  any  rate, 
wool  robbery  under  the  name  of  a  pur- 
chase has  ceased  in  Ohio. 

"The  plan   as  outlined   In   Ohio  has 
been  developed  by  other  states.     The 
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Getting  at  the  Cost  of  MOk 
What  does  It  cost 'to  produce  milk? 
This  is  the  question  that  has  hrought 
increasing  concern  to  each  dairyman. 
In  answer  to  it,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  through  the 
Dairy  Division,  conducted  a  series  of 
Btudies  to  give  dairymen  reliable  infor- 
mation on  this  subject. 

A  study  of  the  results  shows  that  at 
the  time  of  the  study  56.4  per  cent,  of 
the  total  cost  of  producing  milk  at  the 
dairies  investigated  was  for  feed  and 
bedding;  23.5  per  cent  for  labor;  17.6 
per  cent,  for  other  costs;  and  2.6  per 
cent,  for  depreciation.  The  require- 
ments for  producing  100  pounds  of 
milk  during  the  winter  were:  Concen- 
trates, 29.4  pounds;  dry  roughage,  92.9 
pounds;  succulent  roughage,  143.3 
pounds;  bedding,  9  pounds;  human 
labor,  1.9  hours;  horse  labor,  .01  of  an 
hour;  other  costs,  $0,576.  During  the 
summer  milk  could  be  produced  at 
much  less  cost,  there  being  required  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  concen- 
trates. 

During  the  two  years  covered  by  the 
study,  44.5  per  cent,  of  each  year's  In- 
come from  milk  was  obtained  during 
the  winter.  During  the  first  year  rec- 
ords were  obtained  on  17  herds  having 
an  average  size  of  31.3  cows,  with  an 
average  annual  production  of  7369 
pounds  of  3.74  per  cent,  milk  per  cow. 
During  the  second  year  18  herds,  15  of 
which  had  been  in  the  first  year's  work, 
had  an  average  size  of  28.6  cows  and 
produced  an  average  of  8323  pounds  of 
3.59  per  cent,  milk  per  cow.  Prom  each 
lOOi  cows  in  the  herds  during  the  two 
ye^'s.  55  freshened  during  the  winter 
sixjmonths  period,  and  42  during  the 
summer  season,  while  three  cows  did 
not  calve  during  the  year.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  cows  freshening  dropped 
their  calves  during  the  months  from 
February  to  May,  inclusive. 

In  western  Washington,  where  the 
studies  were  conducted,  the  pasture 
plays  a  very  Important  part  In  milk 
production.  With  cool  weather  through- 
out most  of  the  summer,  plenty  of  mois- 
ture, and  a  rich  soil,  there  Is  abundant 
pasture  until  late  in  the  fall.  During 
the  pasture  season  almost  60  per  cent, 
of  the  milk  for  the  year  was  produced 
and  at  one-third  of  the  yearly  feed,  bed- 
ding and  pasture  cost.  The  annual  pas- 
ture charge  per  cow  amounted  to  1.1 
acres,  or  $23.04.  Such  items  as  veteri- 
nary fees,  medicine,  disinfectants  and 
other  items,  amounted  to  |l;45  per  cow 


heat  to  raise  this  quantity  of  water 
from  freezing  to  animal  heat  by  feed- 
ing com,  from  one-half  pound  to  more 
than  one  pound  would  be  needed.  This 
leads  the  writer  to  infer  that  with  a 
herd  of  20  cows,  tho  cost  of  corn,  merely 
to  warm  enough  water  for  the  herd  is  a 
large  item.  It  is  much  more  economi- 
cal to  make  use  of  a  tank  heater,  utiliz- 
ing the  wood  which  can  always  be 
found  in  large  quantities  around  a 
farm,  or  corn  cobs,  which  make  good 
fuel.  The  tank  heater  should  be  set 
right  in  the  water  trough  in  the  barn- 
yard. When  water  is  warmed  in  this 
way  the  cows  will  drink  much  more  of 
it,  and  the  digestive  system  of  the  ani- 
mal will  not  receive  the  chill  as  in  the 
case  where  the  water  is  icy  cold.  It  Is 
safe  to  say  a  few  dollars  invested  in  a 
tank  heater  will  save  many  dollars  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter  months. 


on  butter  in  this  bill  when  it  is  report- 
ed in  the  Senate. 

All  members  of  the  dairy  industry 
are  urged  to  write  or  wire  their  Sena- 
tors to  this  effect,  sending  copies  of  all 
letters  to  Senator  Porter  J.  McCumber, 
Acting  Chairman  Finance  Committee, 
U.  S.  Senate. 


Give  Place  to  Snowdrop 

By  producing  In  -one  year  15,550 
pounds  of  milk  containing  691  pounds 
of  butterfat.  Snowdrop,  a  pure-bred 
bhorthorn  of  New  Jersey  has  smashed 
a  world's  butterfat  record. 

Figured  on  the  same  basis  that  Hoi- 
stein  records  are  computed.  Snowdrop 
has  produced  the  equivalent  of  863 
pounds  of  butter  and  has  exceeded  her 
requirement  for  admission  into  the  rec- 
ord of  merit  by  130  per  cent.  In  mak- 
ing this  record  she  displaces  Ruth  3rd, 
whose  15,559  pounds  of  milk  produced 
in  one  year  contained  664  pounds  of 
butterfat. 

No  special  care  or  pampering  forced 
Snowdrop  to  make  this  record.  She  Is 
owned  bj:  William  ^Ischenen,  Sher- 
wood Farms,  Far  Htils,  New  Jerse5^ 
and  has  been  kept  under  ordinary  farm 
conditions.  Added  to  the  fact  that  she 
Is  a  good  milker,  this  cow  with  her 
straight  square  conformation  ap- 
proaches very  closely  the  ideal  in  a 
Shorthorn.  She  has  an  excellent  rec- 
ord of 'winnings  in  the  show  ring. 


How  Much  WiU  a  Horse  Eat  ? 

From  cost  account  studies  made  on 
38  profitable  New  York  farms,  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  found 
that  the  average  horse  ate  in  one  year 
6769  pounds  of  hay  and  2804  pounds  of 
grain.  One  farmer  was  able  to  get  his 
horses  through  the  winter  on  as  little 
as  3125  pounds  of  hay,  but  fed  4776 
pounds  of  grain.  One  farmer  fed  only 
770  pounds  of  grain  in  a  year,  but  fed 
10,«11  pounds  of  hay.  The  farmers 
who  fed  the  smallest  amount  of  grain 
per  horse  fed  an  exceptionally  large 
amount  of  hay.  The  farmers  who  fed 
the  smallest  amounts  of  hay  per  horse 
fed  an  exceptionally  large  amount  of. 
grain.  Many  western  New  York  farm- 
ers have  found  that  by  roughing  their 
horses  through  the  winter  around  a 
straw  stack  and  feeding  a  very  moder- 
ate aafOunt  of  grain  they  can  get  their 
horses  through  in  good  condition. 

As  a  general  propoRitlon,  the  farms 
which  had  such  a  distribution  of  labor 
that  they  used  each  horse  an  average  of 
only  2.2  hours  per  day  fed  much  less 
grain  and  hay  than  the  farms  which 
used  each  horse  an  average  of  3.8  hours 
per  day.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the 
farms  which  used  their  horses  more 
hours  per  day  on  the  average,  even 
though  they  fed  considerably  more  hay 
and  grain,  were  able  to  obtain  their 
horse  labor  for  a  smaller  cost  per  hour. 
Increasing  the  hours  worked  daily  by 
each  horse  by  75  per  cent,  decreased 
the  hour  cost  by  about  20  per  cent. 


How  to  Save  Money 
on  Wall  Paper 

THOUSANDS  of  people,  unwilling 
to  pay  high  prices  to  have  their 
walls  papered,  are  now  solving  this 
problem  oy  papering  their  own  walls. 
Through  a  new  easy  method,  many 
now  find  that  tlicy  can  get  even  more 
satisfactory  results  and  at  the  same 
time  make  a  considerable  saving  in 
money  by  doing  their  own  paper  hang- 
ing. This  method  is  explained  in 
detail  in  an  interesting  book  now 
offered  entirely  free  by  tht  Charles 
William  Stores,  Inc. 

Id  addition  to  i:lvlng  tall  initruotlons  on 
paper  hanglne  the  book  oontalns  over  1()0 
Bam  pies  of  the  latest  aud  most  attractive  wall 
paper  patterns— all  of  which  are  oflFered  at 
prices  far  below  the  ordinary.  By  addressing 
a  post  card  to  the  Charles  William  Stores,  Inc. 
Dept.  78,  New  York  City,  anyone  may  obtain 
a  copy  of  this  valuable  book  wlthovit  cost  or 
obligation  on  their  part. 
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Farm  lands 
•it 

Low  Prices, 


Think  what  that  means  to  you  in 
good  hard  dollars  with  the  great  de- 
mand for  wheat  at  hi^h  prices.    Many 
farmers  in  Western  Canada  have  paid  for  their  land 
from  a  single  crop.     The  same  success  may  still  be 
yours,  for  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms. 

^    Farm  Land  at  $  i  5  to  S30  an  Acre 

^  located  near  thrivins  towns,  good  markets,  railways— land  of  a 
kind  which  grows  tO  to  48  RusfMla  off  whoat  to  tho  aoro. 
Good  grazing  lands  at  low  prices  convenient  to  your  grain  farm  en- 
able you  to  reap  the  proffito  ffrom  stock  ralalns  and  dairying. 

Learn  the  Facts  About  Western  Canada 

— low  taxation  (none  on  improvements),  healthful  climate,  good 
schools,  churches,  pleasant  social  relationships,  a  prosperous  and 
industrious  people.  .  .  ) . 

For  illwtratod  lit«r«tar«,  ouum,  d«Mrlptioo  ot  farm  opportanltl—  .tn 
Maaitob*.  Saskmtehewan  and  Alb«rrt%,  redoMd  railroad  CStM.  etc.,  writ* 
Deimrtawot  of  Iminigratioa,  Ottawa.  Csnada.  or 

F.  A.  HARRISOri 

200  NORTH  SECOND  ST.,  HARRI8BURO.  PA. 

Canadian  Covmiwowt  AaOfit. 
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Warm  Water  Makes  Cows 

Give  More 

About  88  per  cent,  of  milk  is  water, 

"tMrefore,"  concludes  the  New  Jersey 

College  of  Agriculture,  "to  make  large 

•    quttHtitles  of  milk,  a  cow  must  drink 

a    correspondingly    large    amount    of 

wafer."     However,   "on   frigid    winter 

day^,  water  is  usually  so  Icy  cold  that 

co^MB  will  not  drink  all  they  need  to 

glv^  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 

mil^.     It  is  essential  that  the  water 

*  should  be  warmed.    There  are  two  ways 

of  doing  this;   one  is  by  feeding  the 

cow  enough  grain  to  allow  her  to  warm 

4tio  water  she  drinks,  and  the  other  is 

by  the  -v~»  of  Are.    Experiments  show 

that  from  6  to  jw  nuarts  of  water  are 

required  by  a  cow,  dependlvig  upon  the 

mlQE  flow,  and  to  secure  th*^  necessary 


American  Dairy  Industry  in 
Jeopardy 

The  emergency  tariff  bill  as  agfreed 
upon  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
does  not  contain  any  protection  for  the 
dairy  Industry. 

The  facts  are  that  never  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  dairying  has  the  in- 
dustry been  threatened  by  imports  of 
butter  and  other  dairy  products  as  it 
has  been  threatened  by  the  flood  of  but- 
ter which  has  reached  the  United  States 
from  Europe  and  South  America  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  months,  A  continua- 
tion of  this  importation  without  tariff 
protection  means  a  serious  condition 
in  the  American  dairy  industry,  which 
can  be  prevented  by  an  emergency 
tariff,  absolutely  without  prejudice  to 
any  American  consumer,  and  may  save 
this  great  industry  from  a  decline 
which  will  mean  shortage  In  produc- 
tion in  the  future  unless  prevented. 

Importations,  this  year,  of  butter,  up 
to  and  including  October,  were  30,642,- 
694  pounds,  as  against  the  largest 
previous  total  for  any  year  of  9,519,- 
386  pounds.  In  view  of  this  and  In 
view  of  the  exclusion  of  butter  from 
the  House  bill,  it  is  urged  by  repre- 
sentatlves  of  the  dairy  Industry  that 
the  Senate  Finance  Committe  be  asked 
to  include  an  item  covering  fair  tariff 


Fencing  Stock  Out  of  Woods 

That  grazing  by  live  stock  is  account- 
able for  the  death  of  many  trees,  par- 
ticularly oak,  chestnut  and  birch,  in 
farm  woodlots,  is  pointed  out  by  the 
department  of  forestry  at  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station. 

Under  pasture  conditions  the  protectr 
ive  undergrowth  disappears  and  a  sod 
becomes  established,  thus  destroying 
the  natural  forest  conditions  under 
which  the  forest  develops  and  perpetu- 
ates Itself. 

Where  pasturing  is  necessary,  better 
results  could  be  attained,  it  is  stated, 
by  fencing  live  stock  out  of  the  best 
portion  of  the  woods  on  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  grow  timber  and  to  clear  the 
land  needed  for  pasture,  leaving  only 
such  groups  of  trees  as  are  needed  for 
shade. 

By  heavy  fertilization  and  seeding, 
cleared  land  will  produce  more  and  bet- 
ter pasture  than  that  secured  In  ordi- 
nary woodlands  where  grase  does  not 
grow  easily. 

Crisp  cabbage  Is  an  admirable  foun- 
dation for  the  winter  salad,  and  at  the 
present  price  Is  one  of  the  cheapest 
sources  of  mineral  matter. 

Peanut  butter,  the  great  American 
standby,  can  easily  be  made  at  home. 
Put  well  roasted  nuts  through  the  meat 
chopper,  adding  salt  before  grinding, 
and  using  the  finest  possible  attach- 
ment 


FISH 
EAL 

FEEDING 
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Save  money  by  feeding 
STRUVEN'S 

^    FISH  MEAL 

Hogs  fed  on  corn  •nd  Btruven**  FlBh 
Meal  will  make  you  more  prolit  at  pres 
ent  prices  than  at  any  time  In  the  latt 
ten  yearn.  Ho»:8  and  struven's  Flsh'Meai 
are  the  farmer's  '  meal  ticket"  today, 
ao  to  your  dealer.  If  be  doesn't  carry 
Struven's  Fish  Meal  write  us  bis  name, 
and  wo'll  see  that  you  net  it.  D©  It  now 
while  you  think  about  It. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO., 

-  .        114  8.  VredvrUk  Hu  Raltlaar*.  ■<■ 


LET  us  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  (ur  on,  and  make  them 
into  coats ( for  men  and  women),  robed, 
rugrs  or  If  loves  when  so  orden-d.  VMir 
twra»»*m  will  eoat  yMi  !•••  Chaa  to  bay 
them  and  be  wnrilt  more. 

0«r  lllM«ra«*tf  aalalafl  tells  how  to 
take  off  and  care  for  kldes ;  bow  and 
when  we  par  the  freight  t>otb  ways : 
about  Mtr  safe  4y*lM  »r— —  on  cow 
and  horse  bide,  caif  and  other  nk ins; 
aboat  the  fur  tfooda  and  came  trophies 
we  sell,  taxidermy,  eto. 

Then  we  have  recently  rot  out  an- 
other we  call  mmr  FaaklMi  ■ash,  w holly 
deToted  to  fai«blon  plates  of  mulTs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  srarments. 
with  lanalMfl  sM  mahiM  aNarna.  Also 
tor  trarments  remodelerfand  repalced. 

For  Fox.  Raccoon  and  smaller  skins, 
the  Fashion  Book  is  aU  you  need. 
Cataloir  is  for  blir  stuff. 

You  can  have  either  book  by  sending  your  eorreot 
addreae  namlaa  wtileh,  or  both  books  It  you  ne«4 
both.    Address 

i^Tttm  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
S71  Lycll  Ave^  Kochcoter.  N.  Y 


yoa  money.    Woo- 
Baedt.    Goaraataed 


high  qaality  Iowa  grow 


S»ri«|p-.to  Bet  ™.^^^^_^ 

„     Als*    Timo«»y» 
,.  ^^mrwm,.  <»—.-.  and  all  farm  sssds. 

REO.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,  C.  WHITES, 

Large  strains,  all  aires,  mated  not  akin.  Bred  8ow«, 
Service  Boars,  Lincoln  Service  Buck*.  Grade  Ouera- 
seyand  Holstein  (alves.     CoUlcs  and  Bea«l«  Pupa. 

Send  tiampfor  pricet  and  Clrrvlart. 
r.  r.  BAMILTON,  CoclsrABTtll*,  r». 

ROSECOYD  FARMS 

Daro««  or  quality,  risa  »■«  «lllta  for  asklo 
D.  M.  STOVDT,  «gral»«y,  Fa. 

U  A  VC    S  ■pl«n4l4l  Berkahir*  Bo»ra, 

aXA  V  r<   rejkdy  for  light  service,  aired  by  the 
bic  Double  Lee  Bo V  3d.     Also  (i  bred  fcKts. 

W.  r.  NrnPARRAN,  ranslaa,  Fa. 


M  O  LASS  ES"**'"*'^'^ 


Wtt  rw  IpmW  Prtca 

IWImkSU  MtoMm^m 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adrer- 
tlsers  you  "saw  It  in  Thv  Pbactioal 
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Something  New  in  Fruit  Storage 

A  mew  type  of  storage  house  for  ap- 
ples has  been  devised  and  put  into  use 
In  Frederick  Co.,  Virginia,  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Markets.  In  addition  to  the 
system  of  Tentilators  for  the  circula- 
tion of  air  from  the  outside,  the  storage 
house  is  eqnipped  with  a  small  cooling 
plant  by  which  the  apples  may  be 
cooled  to  a  moderately  low  temperature 
promptly  after  storing. 

The  cooling  plant,  which  is  extreme- 
ly simple  in  construction,  is  housed  in 
a  small  addition  to  the  main  building. 
The  only  machinery  consists  of  a  motor 
driven  fan  and  ice  crusher.  Cold  air  is 
circulated  through  the  storage  room 
after  being  forced  through  a  tank  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  crushed  ice  and 
salt  The  tank  is  so  constructed  that  a 
constant  air  temperature  is  maintained 
without  attention  as  long  as  any  ice  re- 
mains in  the  tank.  A  regulating  dam- 
per controls  this  temperature  of  the  air. 

It  is  believed  that  the  prompt  cooling 
of  the  apples  will,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, overcome  the  principal  disadvan- 
tage of  the  ordinary  storage  house. 
This  new  type  of  storage  is  thought  to 
be  particularly  suitable  to  the  Blue 
Ridge  apple  belt.  The  storage  building 
was  not  completed  in  time  to  give  a 
thorough  test  this  fall.  So  far  as  the 
experiment  went  the  results  were  satis- 
factory. ' 


of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture. The  best  preventive,  accord- 
ing to  the  college,  is  the  placing  of 
poisoned  bait  before  the  ground  is  cov- 
ered with  snow.  This  bait,  consisting 
of  poisoned  wheat  or  oat  meal,  will  kill 
the  mice,  but  great  care  needs  to  be 
used  in  placing  it,  or  it  will  kill  valuar 
ble  birds  and  poultry.  The  best  way  of 
distributing  the  poison  Is  said  to  be  to 
place  a  handful  of  the  poisoned  grain 
inside  of  a  tin-can,  the  cut  lid  of  which 
is  partly  closed;  then  put  under  aboard 
or  brush  pile  in  the  field  or  orchard. 

The  mice  ordinarily  take  shelter  in 
such  places  and  will  find  the  bait  even 
quicker  than  if  it  is  thrx)wn  broadcast. 
It  will  likewise  be  protected  from  the 
weather,  will  retain  its  strength  longer 
and  will  be  safe  from  birds  and  poultry. 

The  formula  for  poisoned  bait  which 
is  recommended  by  the  biological  sur- 
vey of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 


parts  of  the  country.  This  co-operative 
Instruction  was  started  only  a  few  years 
ago  and  is  now  more  active  than  ever. 
Professor  Mairs  on  a  recent  visit  to 
the  penitentiary  spoke  to  many  of  the 
men  oif  the  advantages  to  be  securecl 
through  such  study  of  agriculture,  and 
enrolled  an  additional  number,  ^e 
lessons  are  supplied  without  expense  to 
prisoners  or  the  state,  as  they  are  to  any 
one  in  Pennsylvania  who  desires  to  spe- 
cialize on  any  agricultural  subject. 


Indian  Blames  \Vhite  Man 
Once  more  the  advance  of  the  white 
man  has  come  in  conflict  with  the 
sacred  institutions  of  the  native  rulers 
of  our  soil.  There  is  indignation  on 
the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  of  the 
Seneca  Indians,  lying  about  30  miles 
southwest  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  Euro- 
pean com  borer,  a  scourge  Imported 
from  across  the  Great  Waters  where 


given  full  assurance  that  they  will 
abide  by  the  quarantine,  and  comply 
with  all  regulati(Ni9  and  extermination 
measures.  Seneca  Indians  of  western 
New  York  maintain  b  peculiar  govern- 
ment with  council  houses  at  Versailles 
and  Red  House.  They  claim  their 
authority  has  been  handed  down  from 
the  original  Six  Nations,  and  that  to  a 
certain  extent  they  are  independent  of 
either  State  or  Fedend  contnd. 


Widening  Markets  for  Our  Fanners 

As  a  means  for  aiding  the  American 
farmer  to  compete  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  his  annual  report  to  the  President, 
urged  that  definite  provision  be  made 
for  the  systematic  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  statistics  regarding  the 
production  and  supply  of  and  the  de- 
mand for  agricultural  products  In  for- 
eign countries. 

The  Foreign  Markets  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  he  said,  is  keeping 
in  as  close  touch  as  possible  with  con- 
ditions abroad,  but  it  has  neither  the 
personnel  nor  the  facilities  for  meeting 
the  demands  made  upon  it.    "It  is  high- 
ly essential  that  definite  provision  be 
made  for  the  building  up  of  this  branch 
of  the  department's  work,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  in  position  to  render  effective 
service   to    producers,   farm   organiza- 
tions,  and   others."   he   said.       "Since 
May,  1918,  an  agricultural  trade  com- 
missioner  has    been    stationed   in   the 
United  Kingdom  to  study  the  markets 
for    agricultural    products    In    Europe 
and  to  make  timely  reports  for  the  In- 
formation of  American  producers  and 
exporters.     T»e  work  of  this  commia- 
Bioner  has  conclusively   demonstrated 
the  desirability  of  stationing  additional 
commisssioners  at  strategic  points  in 
the  various  markets  of  the  world.  Plans 
also  have  been  developed  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  office  in  Buenos  Aires 
to   aid    In   promoting  our  trade   with 
South  America  in  pure-bred  live  stock," 
said  the  report. 


They  Won't  Like  it.  But— 

This  is  awful  on  mice,  but  it  is  good 
for  the  farmer  folks: 

The  heavy  damage  which  meadow 
mice  do  every  winter  to  young  fruit 
trees  may  be  prevented  In  a  large  meas- 
ure if  the  farmer  or  orchardist  will  go 
By8temati<,ally  about  ridding  his  or- 
chards of  the  rodents,  say  the  fruit  men 


LOVED  FOR  THEIR  HONESTY 

BDOAR  L.  VINCENT 

WE  WERE  working  away  alone,  up  on  the  hillside,  my  Laddie  and  I. 
It  was  a  beautiful  day.  The  cattle  were  graeing  a  little  way  trom 
us,  nipping  the  sweet  white  cHover  which  had  come  In  where  we  had  a  few 
years  before  cut  off  the  brush  and  brlara 

Laddie  had  been  standing  quite  still  for  some  time,  looking  over  where 
the  cows  were  slowly  picking  their  way  across  the  field.  Then  all  at  once 
he  turned  back  to  father.    "I  like  the  cows,"  he  said.    "They  are  so  honest." 

Our  Laddie  had  been  away  to  school  then  a  term  or  two.  I  am  sure 
something  of  the  world's  stress  and  strain  had  already  come  upon  him. 
Just  what  he  had  in  mind  when  he  spoke  as  he  did  about  the  cows  I  do 
not  know;  but  somehow  my  heart  went  down  a  little.  Was  it  a  fact  that 
cows  are  more  honest  than  men?  Can  we  not  look  to  people,  with  all  their 
blessings  and  advantages,  for  our  perfect  examples  of  good,  old-fashioned 
Integrity?  Then  God  pity  the  men  of  the  world!  It  is  yme  they  t^k  the 
back  track  and  kept  following  the  trail  until  they  come  to  the  time  when 
all  they  do,  and  all  they  say,  the  very  Intents  and  purposes  of  their  hearts, 
are  true  and  righteous  altogether.  It  might  be  a  long,  long  journey,  .but 
the  end  would  be  worth  it  all. 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  rob  a  boy  of  his  faith  in  men.  Somewhere,  some 
time,  some  man  had  done  a  thing  that  caused  my  Laddie,  who  went  away 
from  us  so  clean  and  pure  and  sweet,  to  distrust  his  fellows  and  believe 
in  cows!  Whoever  that  man  was,  he  will  have  much  to  answer  for  in  the 
day  when  we  all  stand  before  the  King.  Heaven  help  you  and  me  to  live 
the  white  life,  the  honest  life,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  men  and  angels! 
"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  Oodl" 


A  Million  More  for  Parmera 

A  comparison  of  soil  fertility  work 
carried  on  at  the  Clermont  Co.,  Ohio, 
experiment  farm,  Batavia,  shows  that 
the  yields  for  the  50,000  acres  annually 
given  to  wheat  and  com  in  that  county 
might  be  so  Increased  ae  to  yield  a 
revenue  to  the, farmers  of  more  than  a 
million  dollars  annually. 

The  untreated  land  on  the  experi- 
ment farm  has  yielded  only  24  bushels 
of  com  and  8  bushels  of  wheat  annual- 
ly over  a  period  of  6  years,  while  on 
land  which  has  been  drained,  limed  and 
fertilized  the  average  has  been  50 
bushels  of  com  and  24  bushels  of  wheat. 

It  has  been  found  that  drainage  and 
all  the  soil  ameliorants  must  be  applied 
to  get  the  best  results  from  Clerm(Hit 
county  soil,  but  on  farms  where'  plenty 
of  manure  is  produced  the  cost  of  lime 
and  phosphorus,  and  nearly  half  the 
cost  of  drainage,  is  recovered  by  the  in- 
crease In  crops  over  a  single  4-year 
period. 


culture  is  as  follows:  Mix  thoroughly  1 
ounce  of  powdered  strychnine  (alka- 
loid), 1  ounce  powdered  bi-carbonate  of 
soda,  and  %  ounce,  or  less,  of  sac- 
charin. Put  the  mixture  In  a  tin  pep- 
per box  and  sift  it  gradually  over  50 
pounds  of  crushed  wheat,  or  40  pounds 
of  crushed  oats,  or  30  pounds  of  oat 
meal,  in  a  metal  tub,  mixing  the  grain 
constantly  so  that  the  poison  will  be 
evenly  distributed. 


Making  Over  Men 
More  than  three  hundred  prisoners 
at  the  Western  Penitentiary  at  Rock 
View,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  col- 
lege, occupy  some  of  their  time  in 
studying  scientific  farming  by  corre- 
spondence with  th<3  agricultural  school 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

According  to  John  Francies,  the  war- 
den at  the  penitentiary,  and  Professor 
T.  I.  Mairs,  who  has  charge  of  this 
agricultural  instruction,  the  inmates 
there  have  taken  a  greater  interest  in 
the  work  in  the  last  few  months  than 
ever  before.  Over  one  hundred  of  the 
men  eagerly  study  one  lesson  after  an- 
other, and  cases  have  been  reported 
where  some  of  these  upon  their  release 
have  settled  down  on  farms  in  various 


gunpowder,  fire  water,  derby  hats,  and 
all  the  devastating  influences  originat- 
ed, has  come  to  infest  their  sacred 
maize.  Corn  is  among  the  most  re- 
vered products  among  Indians,  and  is 
concerned  with  a  number  of  their  an- 
nual ceremonies  including  the  green- 
corn  dance,  and  the  annual  exchange  of 
ears  of  com  among  the  various  fami- 
lies and  reservations.  One  of  the  coun- 
cil houses  is  in  quarantine  and  the  oth- 
er is  not. 

The  advent  of  the  European  com  bor- 
er brought  a  quarantine  by  the  Federal 
Horticultural  Board  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  restricted  the  transfer  of  com 
from  one  locality  to  another.  The  pest 
affected  the  tassel  of  the  com,  which 
the  Indian  likes  to  see  waving  erect, 
and  caused  it  to  droop.  Members  of 
the  tribe  who  cling  to  the  early  tradi- 
tions blame  the  white  man  severely, 
and  some  even  attribute  their  trouble 
to  a  training  school  on  the  reservation 
which  has  brought  Innovations  to  upset 
the  traditions  of  the  red  man.  Never- 
theless, once  the  pest  is  with  them, 
they  are  determined  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  eradicate  it. 
Through    their    leaders    they    have 


Homely  Facts  and  Pandet 

Any  farm  that  can  afford  a  silo  can 
afford  a  bath  room  and  septic  tank  sew- 
age disposal  system.  It  all  depends  on 
how  you  look  at  it 

Cider  bottled  and  sterilized  at  140  to 
150  degrees  F.  for  half  an  hour  will 
keep  sweet  without  a  preservative. 

Clean  hands  are  the  first  requisite 
in  a  hot  school  lunch — ^this  applies  both 
to  those  who  prepare  and  those  who 
consume. 

Thpse  unfortunate  guests  to  whom 
onions  in  any  form  are  poisonous  can 
easily  refuse  a  relish  such  as  chili- 
sauce,  but  find  it  more  difficult  to  avoid 
a  main  dish  seasoned  with  this  flavor. 
The  wise  hostess  when  not  sure  of  her 
guests,  plays  safe,  and  leaves  the  onion 
out  altogether. 

—  N.  J.  College  of  Agriculture. 


"He  Hath  Made  Everything 
Beautiful" 
All  things  bright  and  beautiful. 

All    creatures   great   and    small. 
All   things  wise  and   wonderful — 

The  Lord  God  made  them  all. 

Eiach  little  flower  that  opens, 
Eajch  little  bird  that  sings-- 

He  made  their  glowing  colors. 
He  made  their  tiny  wings. 

The  purple-headed  mountain. 

The  river  running  by. 
The  sunset,  and  the  morning. 

That  brightens  up  the  sky. 

The  cold  wind  in  the  winter, 
The  pleasant  summer  sun, 

The  ripe  fruits  in  the  garden — 
He  made  them  every  one. 

He  gaves  us  eyes  to  see  them,,  , 
And  lips  that  we  mighty  teAV 

How  great  U  God  Almighty, 
Who  hqte  made  all  things  welL 
— decil  Francis  Alexander. 
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Building  Up  a  Soil  for  the  Com  Plant 


CORN  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  staple  crops  of 
the  country,  but  perhaps  is  not  fully  appreciated 
in  the  relation  it  holds  toward  stabilizing  the  entire 
agricultural  industry.  In  size,  the  crop  of  1920  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  year.  The  forecast  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  November  1st, 
1920,  was  3,182,000,000  bushels.  The  Importance  of 
the  corn  crop  does  not  lie  in  its  direct  cash  value, 
but  is  due  to  the  convertibility  of  the  crop.  There 
is  no  other  grain  crop  produced  in  the  United  States 
that  lends  itself  to  such  a  variety  of  uses,  and  plays 
a  greater  part  in  the  industrial  arts,  than  corn.  For 
this  reason  the  uses  for  the  crop  are  almost  unlim- 
ited, as  it  enters  into  so  many  channels  of  activity, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  exceed  the  demand. 
On  individual  farms,  considered  as  separate  indus- 
trial units,  corn  plays  an  even  more  important  part. 


By  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 

study,  as  it  is  only  through  the  application  of  the 
best  scientific  principles  underlying  soil  manage- 
ment, and  the  tillage  of  the  crop,  that  the  most 
profitable  results  can  be  secured. 

The  corn  plant  is  the  resultant  of  two  sets  of 
forces.  These  may  be,  for  convenience,  called:  First, 
"heredity,"  and  second,  "environment."  By  heredity 
we  mean  that  group  of  forces  which  have  to  do  with 
determining  the  character  of  the  plant  produced.  It 
is  a  well  recognized  fact,  that  upon  the  kind  of  seed 
planted  depends,  in  no  small  measure,  the  resultant 
crop.  The  laws  of  heredity  operate  as  definitely  and 
accurately  as  the  laws  of  environment.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  homely  example.  For  instance,  if 
ordinary  pop  corn  is  planted  on  a  rich  soil,  able  to 


are  only  slightly  within  the  control  of  the  farmer, 
but  may  be  modified  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
proper  methods  of  culture.  How  environment  affects 
the  character  of  the  plant  produced  may  be  illus- 
trated by  planting  high-grade  seed,  say  Johnson 
County  White,,  on  soil  that  is  deficient  in  plant  food, 
in  a  poor  physical  condition,  and  if  given  careless 
cultivation,  the  result  at  the  end  of  the  season  would 
be  a  stalk  of  corn  carrying  no  ear,  or  at  best  a  small 
nubbin.  That  is,  the  best  seed,  capable  of  producing 
an  ear  of  corn  weighing  1  to  2  pounds  under  favor- 
able conditions,  would,  under  an  unfavorable  en- 
vironment, result  in  a  very  poor  crop.  It  is  only 
when  these  two  sets  of  forces  are  acting  in  a  har- 
monious manner  that  we  can  expect  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum result  in  yield  and  quality  of  the  crop  pro- 
duced.   Of  the  factors  mentioned  above,  the  soil,  as 
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It  becomes  the  chief  supply  of  food  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  live  stock,  whether  kept  for  their  service, 
or  grown  for  market  purposes.  Corn  becomes  the 
chief  ration  of  the  work  animal,  dairy  cattle,  and 
the  meat  producing  animals,  which  are  produced  for 
the  packers.  A  large  part  of  the  live  stock  industry 
Is  very  largely  dependent  on  the  success  of  the  com 
crop.  The  pork  producing  Industry  is  very  largely 
dependent  on  the  success  of  the  com  crop.  Without 
com  It  would  be  impossible  to  grow  and  fatten  tho 
hogs  which  are  annually  produced  in  this  country. 
These  points  are  mentioned  largely  to  recall  to  our 
minds  the  Important  place  com  holds  In  the  economy 
of  the  farm,  and  general  welfare  of  the  country. 
No  extensive  area  of  the  world  is  better  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  Indian  corn  than  the  middle  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  culture  of  corn  thus 
becomes  an   interesting,  as  well  as  an  important 


furnish  ail  the  elements  of  plant  food,  and  is  given 
every  necessary  attention  so  far  as  tillage  Is  con- 
cerned, and  at  the  same  time  the  season  is  entirely 
favorable,  the  result  at  the  end  of  the  season  would 
be  an  ordinary  stalk  of  pop  corn.  That  Is.  the  limit 
♦in  the  yield  of  the  crop  has  been  set  by  the  character 
(heredity)  of  the  seed  planted.  The  other  set  of 
forces  entering  into  the  growing  of  the  com  plant 
may  be  called  environment.  This  includes  a  large 
number  of  factors,  all  of  which  are  essential  and 
play  an  important  part  in  the  plant's  development. 
These  may  be  mentioned  as  soil,  considered  as  a 
home  for  the  plant,  temperature,  moisture,  air  and 
plant  food.  The  factors,  temperature,  air  and  mois- 
ture, are  determined  almost  entirely  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  season.  It  is  true  that  temperature  and 
moisture  are  controlled  to  some  extent  by  the  type 
of  soil  and  the  methods  of  cultivation.  These  factors 


a  home  for  the  plant,  seed  and  plant  food  are  almost 
entirely  within  the  control  of  the  farmer.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  give  spetial  attention  to  the  factor  of  plant 
food  In  relation  to  the  production  of  the  corn  crop.  It 
should  be  stated  emphatically  that  plant  food  is  no 
more  important  than  several  other  elements  con- 
cerned in  the  growing  of  the  crop,  but  since  it  is  one 
which  is  almost  entirely  within  the  control  of  the 
farmer,  it  is  one  whi<h  cannot  be  neglected. 

A  com  crop  of  60  bushels  per  acre  removes  from 
the  soil  in  the  grain  and  stalk,  about  95  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  35  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  6r» 
pounds  of  potash.  No  crop  was  ever  grown  on  any 
soil  without  removing  a  definite  amount  of  these 
chemical  elements  from  the  soil,  and  no  matter  how 
rich  a  soil  may  be,  the  results  of  continuous  crop- 
ping will  tend  to  lower  the  stock  of  available  plant 

(ConcliMled  on  p«c«  3S) 
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Artificial  Chick  Mother 
at  Work 

J   RAYMOND    KBSSLBR 

N  ARTIFICIAL  incubation  the  selection  of  the 
hatching  egg  is  of  first  importance.  This  natu- 
rally brings  to  mind  the  condition  of  the  stock.  Are 
the  fowls  sturdy  and  fully  mature,  are  there  suffi- 
cient males  in  good  condition  with  the  flock  and 
are  they  active  and  healthy?  There  should  be  at 
least  one  male  to  every  ten  females  and  the  flocks 
should  be  mated  at  least  two  weeks  before  selecting 
hatching  eggs.  With  these  matters  properly  cared 
for  the  incubation  of  the  eggs  Is 
only  a  matter  of  proper  care. 

Eggs  for  incubation  should  be 
of  average  size,  weighing  around 
25  ounces  to  the  dozen,  and  good 
*gg   shape.       All   odd  or   ridged 
eggs,      also      thin-shelled      eggs, 
should  be  discarded.     Eggs  that 
require   washing   should   be   dis- 
carded, since  the  washing  clogs 
the  pores  of  the  egg  shell,  and  in 
our  experience  has  proven  detri- 
mental.    We  have  always  found 
It  best  to  keep  eggs  intended  for 
the  incubator  at  least  two  days 
before    placing   in    the   machine. 
Eggs  over  two  weeks  old  should 
BOt  be  used.    It  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  two  sets  of  trays  for  the  in- 
cubator, using  the  extra  trays  for 
storage  of  the  new  lot  of  eggs. 
In  this  manner  the  eggs  can  be 
placed  in  the  trays  as  collected, 
and  not  piled  on  top  of  one  an- 
other as  In  a  basket.    One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  is  the  fact  that 
eggs    being    kept    for    hatching 
should  be  turned,  preferably  once 
a   day,   and   all   eggs    should   be 
stored  on  their  sides,  which  is  permitted  by  the  use 
of  egg  trays.     The  eggs  for  hatching  should  be  kept 
in  a  dust-proof  place  where  they  will  not  lack  fresh 
air.     The  temperature  of  the  storage  place  should 
not  be  over  50  degrees.    High  temperature  while  in 
storage  Is  detrimental  to  a  good  hatch.    A  tempera- 
ture of  80  or  over  for  a  few  days  will  frequently 
ruin  a  hatch. 

The  first  operation  with  the  Incubator  should  be 
to  run  it  for  a  couple  of  days  before  placing  the 


perature  causes  delayed  hatches.  In  using  the  ther- 
mometer we  have  found  the  best  way  is  to  lay  it 
on  the  eggs,  placing  it  in  such  a  position  that  the 
bulb  will  lie  between  several  eggs  but  not  touch- 
ing any.  Where  the  thermometer  is  laid  in  contact 
with  an  egg  the  temperature  will  vary  with  the 
vitality  of  the  individual  egg,  necessitating  con- 
stant changing  of  the  regulation  of  the  machine. 
With  good  eggs  the  temperature  will  be  high  while 
if  an  unfertile  egg  is  touched  the  temperature  will 
be  low.  Thus,  when  the  thermometer  touches  an 
unfertile  egg  it  will  cause  the  operator  to  run  the 
heat  too  high  for  the  good  eggs.  However,  the  ther- 
mometer should  be  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 


Hmrm'a  th*  barn  on  Mr.  Vine*nr»  "Clovr  L*af  Farm."  which  hm  told  about  in  thm  January  25th 
numbmr.     Thi»  picturm  ahould  hav*  appeart>d  then,  but  a  photo-mngravmrt    atrikm 

prmvmntmd  thm  making  of  thm  mngraving 


From  Office  Chair  to  Farm      i^ 

BDGAR  L.  VINCENT 
(Continued  from  Jan.  I5th  iMua) 

m-Uf9  Widening  And  BrightttAng. 

WE  HAD  a  lot  of  fun  fixing  up  the  old  home, 
even  if  we  were  almost  always  so  tired  at 
night  that  we  could  scarcely  put  one  foot  before  an- 
other. With  the  outdoor  work,  the  pure  air  and  the 
good  fresh  food  we  had  to  eat,  I  came  to  my  appe- 
tite and  grew  strong.  We  sometimes  hear  farmers 
speak  of  cows  "losing  their  cud."  Just  what  sort  of 
a  process  that  is  I  never  yet  have  been  able  to  figure 

out,  but  they  have  no  appetite, 
but  just  stand  around  with  their 
heads  down,  looking  generally  di- 
lapidated and  discouraged.  That 
was  about  the  way  I  felt  when 
we  moved  to  the  farm.  No  food 
tasted  good  to  me.  H  ever  any 
creature  did  lose  its  cud  I  had 
lost  mine.  But  that  was  all  done 
with  now.  I  remember  when  we 
raised  the  big  barn,  I  took  up 
some  of  the  sleepers  which  are 
now  'under  the  threshing  floor, 
carried  them  in  and  laid  them  in 
place  alone.  Perhaps  the  excite- 
ment of  the  day  and  the  occasion 
gave  me  extra  strength  just  then, 
but  that  is  what  I  did,  and  it  did 
not  hurt  mc,  cither. 

While  we  were  flxing  up  the 
house,  we  raised  the  whole  frame 
up  bodily,  using  something  like 
thirty  jack  screws,  turning  each 
a  little  at  a  time,  so  that  the  in- 
side walls  might  crack  as  little 
as  possible.  We  had  the  build- 
ing up  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
higher  than  the  sills  had  been 
originally.  The  back  porch  floor 
was  up,  only  some  boards  being  laid  along  on  the 
joists  to  walk  on.    One  day  while  the  house  was  on 


eggs  for  the  average  temperature  given,  since  the 
temperature  in  an  incubator  one  inch  above  the  eggs 

will  be  found  from  1  to  3  degrees  higher.    Thus,  if  stilts  that  way,  I  was  working  around   and  all  at 

the   thermometer   is  suspended   an   inch  above   the  once  I  heard  a  giggle  from  the  back  porch.     I  won- 

eggs,   a   shown   temperature  of   103   degrees   would  dered  what  the  cause  of  wife's  hilarity  was  and  hur- 

probably  only  give  the  eggs  a  temperature  of  100  or  riei  around  to  find  that  she  had  been   tugging  a 

101  degrees,  which  is  entirely  too  low.                       I  small  barrel  churn  from-  the  kitchen  to  the  milk 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  on  the  room,  when  one  of  the  loose  boards  tipped  up  and 

subject  of  cooling  the  eggs,  some  few  persons  even  let  her  down,  churn  and  all,  and  there  she  was,  all 


^ going  so  far  as  to  claim  cooling  unnecessary.    How 

cW8r"8o"M*to*'havT'theh7a"t   properly' regulated,  ever,  a  majority  of  successful  Incubator  operators 

After  a  reasonably  steady  temperature  of,  say,  102  consider   proper  cooling  essential.     In   our  experi- 

degrees.  has  been  maintained  for  a  day,  the  eggs  ence  cooling  has  proven  a  decided  help  in  securing 


may  be  placed.  The  .eggs  being  cold,  the  tempera- 
ture will,  of  course,  drop  very  low.  No  change 
should  be  made  in  the  regulation  of  the  machine  for 
twelve  hours  until  the  eggs  are  thoroughly  heated 
through.  If  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  temperature 
has  not  reached  102  degrees  the  regulation  of  the 
incubator  should  be  gradually  changed  until  the  re- 
quired heat  is  obtained.  The  temperature  should 
attain  the  desired  height  by  the  end"  of  the  first 
twenty-four  hours.  A  temperature  of  much  less 
than  100,  if  maintained  for  any  length  of  time,  will 
be  harmful  to  the  eggs. 

The  average  *  temperature  maintained  by  most 
users  of  Incubators  Is  about  103  degrees.  Good  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  by  maintaining  a  temperature 
of  103  degrees  throughout  the  period  of  incubation. 
However,  we  have  found  that  best  results  are  ob- 
tained where  a  gradually  increasing  temperature  is 
maintained,  102 Ms  degrees  the  first  week,  103  degrees 
the  second  week,  and  103  V^  degrees  the  last  week, 
allowing  the  temperature  to  run  up  to  104  degrees 
the  last  two  or  three  days.  An  absolute  temperature 
is  not  necessary,  and  really  not  obtainable.  Varia- 
tions of  a  degree  or  so  eithef  way,  if  cgrrected  as 
soon  as  possible,  are  not  harmful.  However,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  allow  the  heat  to  fall  below  102  de- 
grees nor  rise  above  105  degrees.  It  is  far  better  to 
have  the  temperature  run  a  little  high  rather  than 
low,  as  slightly  high  temperature  will  only  cause 
the  chicks  to  hatth  a  little  early,  whereas  low  tem- 


strong  chicks  and  we  have  found  neglect  or  excess 
of  this  matter  one  of  the  causes  of  weak,  sickly 
chicks.  Cooling  should  be  done  once  a  day  after  the 
first  week,  and  continued  until  the  eighteenth  day, 
when  the  machine  should  be  closed  until  after  the 
hatch  is  over.  < 

The  regulation  of  the  cooling  Is  dependent  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  cellar,  lehgth  of  incubation 
and  temperature  at  which  the  machine  has  run  dur- 
ing the  past  24  hours.     During  the  first  week  suffi- 


cient  cooling  Is  had  in  turning  the  eggs,  the  second     most,  she  probably  would   have  been   seriously 


doubled  up,  with  the  barrel  on  top  of  her,  laughing 
fit  her  own  predicament.  It  did  not  take  me  long 
to  get  where  she  was  and  help  her  out,  or  I  do  not 
know  as  she  ever  could  have  extricated  herself. 

But  the  worst  fall  she  ever  had  was  at  another 
time  when  she  had  climbed  to  a  scaffold  high  over 
the  big  bam  floor  to  get  some  straw  to  fill  a  bed 
lick.  I  was  away  out  in  the  field  at  work  and  knew 
nothing  about  it  until  some  time  afterward,  when 
she  told  me  that  she  went  down  through  the  floor, 
landing  some  flfteen  feet  from  the  place  where  she 
started.  I  don't  think  she  laughed  much  that  time. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  some  straw  lay 
deep  on  the  floor,  and  that  she  went  down  feet  fore- 

In- 


week  flve  minutes  is  usually  suffclent,  and  the  third 
week  from  ten  to  flfteen  minutes  may  be  allowed, 
if  temperature  ^as  run  high  more  cooling  should  be 
given,  while  If  the  average  temperature  has  been  low 
less  cooling  should  be  done.  No  cooling  should  be  al- 
lowed after  the  eighteenth  day.  We  have  found  one 
of  the  best  methods  of  cooling  Is  to  cool  the  eggs 
until  they  are  cool,  not  cold,  to  the  touch.  Excessive 
cooling  will  cause  delayed  hatches,  just  as  too  low 
ail  average  temperature  will. 

Eggs  In  Incubators  must  be  turned  and  we  have 
found  the  minimum  for  good  results  is  twice  daily, 
morning  and  night.  The  very  best  method  of  turn- 
ing Is  rolling  the  eggs  with  the  hands.  The  egg 
trays  must  not  be  too  full  for  this  method  of  turn- 
ing. In  turning,  place  the  palms  of  both  hands  on 
the  eggs,  rolling  the  eggs  slightly  and  moving  those 
eggs  In  the  center  of  the  tray  to  the  outside,  and 

(Camc\m4mA  oa  p^«  36) 


jured.  It  seems  funny  now,  but  was  quite  otherwise 
then.  And  some  laws  were  laid  down  that  day  about 
clambering  around  in  the  barn  which  never  have 
been  repealed. 

The  little  chick,  too,  had  his  share  of  the  mishaps, 
such  as  getting  one  thumb  hurl  real  badly  In  the 
cogs  of  a  corn-cutting  machine  and  being  throwji 
from  a  horse  rake  when  he  was  driving  our  flrnt 
horse,  Old  Jack,  the  most  faithful  and  honest  animal 
that  ever  lived,  I  think. '  But  we  came  through  them 
all  and  enjoyed  ourselves  to  the  utmost. 

After  we  had  things  fairly  started  on  the  farm, 
some  of  the  people  of  the  township  cariae  to  me  and 
asked  me  If  I  would  be  a  candidate  for  supervisor, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  leading  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  people  In  a  township  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
I  told  them  1  did  not  aspire  to  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  I  was  especially  led  to  this  decision  by  the  fact 
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FEBRUARY  1, 1921 


I  am  going  to  give  my  space,  this  issue,  right  here 
at  the  top  of  the  first  editorial  column,  to  a  New 
York  State  reader,  Mr.  Madison  F.  Garrison,  whose 
letter,  with  the  following  contribution,  comes  to  my 
desk  this  morning.  His  message  Is  so  timely  and  so 
vital  that  I  am  proud  to  step  aside  for  it. 

Edwabd  T.  Walkbb, 

LINCOLN'S  "HBLPBR." 
Sixty  years  ago  on  the  11th  of  February,  Abraham 
Lincoln  left  Springfield,  Illinois.  On  that  day,  this 
was  his  short  and 'memorable  farewell  address: 
"My  friends,  no  one  not  In  my  situation  can 
appreciate  my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this  parting. 
To  this  place,  and  the  kindness  of  these  people, 
I  owe  everything.  Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  have  passed  from  a  young 
to  an  old  man.  Here  my  children  have  been 
born,  and  one  is  buried.  I  now  leave,  not  know- 
ing when  or  whether  ever  I  may  return,  with  a 
task  before  me  greater  than  that  which  rested 
upon  Washington.  Without  the  assistance  of 
that  Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him  I  can- 
not succeed.  With  that  assistance  I  cannot  fail. 
Trusting  in  him,  who  can  go  with  me  and  re- 
main with  you,  and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let 
us  confidently  hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To 
his  care  commending  you,  as  I  hope  In  your 
•  prayers  you  will  commend  me,  I  bid  you  aa  af- 
fectionate farewell." 

Stop  and  think  of  the  conviction  of  those  six 
words— "With  that  assistance  I  cannot  fall."  And 
then  the  wonderful  thought  he  expresses — "Trusting 
In  him,  who  can  go  with  me  and  remain  with  you, 
and  be  everywhere  for  good." 

Isn't  it  possible  that  you  and  I  have  the  wrong  con- 
ception of  God  at  times  and  that  It  is  that  wrong 
conception  of  a  loving  heavenly  father  that  separates 
you  and  me  from  hlnf?  To  Lincoln,  God  was  not 
"afar  off."  He  was  "an  ever  present  help."  Let  us 
not  forget  that  we  have  an  Infinite  and  omnipresent 
Go^^and  that  his  works  are  Infinite.  That  Is  why 
life  Is  growth — because  Ood  is  infinite.  And  no  mat- 
ter what  we  are  doing  we  are  all  a  part  of  his  plan. 


None  But  Pure  Seed 

WE  ARE  soon  coming  to  seedtime  again.  Once 
more  the  problem  of  grieiss  seeds  will  be  up- 
permost in  our  minds.  May  we  not  urge  every  farm- 
er to  resolve  that  he  will  not  sow  a  single  ounce  of 
seed  that  is  not  pure  and  clean,  free  from  foul  weed 
seed? 

For  the  result  of  using  unclean  seed  is  so  dis- 
astrous! ^e  see  it  in  thousands  of  acree  of  our 
grass  land  now.  Pure  seeds  have  been  hard  to  get 
at  any  price  lately.  Much  of  what  was  on  the  mar- 
ket was  Imported  and  of  very  low  germination. 
Some  of  that  kind  of  seed  is  still  stored  away  in 
this  country  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  get  rid  of 
it  this  spring. 

We  have  found  it  good  policy  to  say  to  the  dealers 
who  offered  us  grass  secM,  "We  pay  the  price  you 
ask,  the  price  of  good  seed.  Now  we  expect  you  to 
stand  back  of  it.  We  shall  send  samples  of  the 
s<?ed  to  our  experiment  station  for  analysis.  If  it  is 
what  you  represent  it  to  be,  well  and  good.  If  not, 
back  it  will  come."  And  such  an  understanding  has 
a  very  wholesome  effect  upon  dealers  in  farm  seeds. 
It  is  your  right  and  privilege  to  have  such  a  bar- 
gain with  your  seedsman  and  hold  him  to  it. 

"America  for  Americans" 

THE  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  bill 
restricting  immigration,  If  not  stopping  it  alto- 
gether for  a  certain  time.  We  have  heard  much  out- 
cry while  the  measure  has  been  under  discussion 
about  America  having  no  room  for  anybody  but 
Americans.  From  certain  quarters  a  great  hurrah 
went  up  when  the  final  vote  was  taken,  with  the 
result  that  the  gates  are  to  be  closed,  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  house  have  their  way,  against  all 
immigrants. 

Now  what  will  the  Senate  do  with  this  severely 
restrictive  bill?  We  have  not  been  gifted  with  the 
prophetic  spirit  above  the  rest  of  our  fellows;  and 
yet  we  do  venture  the  prediction  that  our  Senators 
will  never  pass  this  measure  In  its  present  form. 
And  why  not? 

Simply  because  they  are  men  of  too  much  sense 
to  place  on  the  statute  books  a  law  that  Is  so  unfair 
and  so  unjust  to  the  people  of  other  nations. 

Moreover,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
need  the  good  men  who  want  to  come  here  to 
help  us  and  to  make  homes  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  Notice  that  we  say,  the  good  men.  It  is 
exactly  what  we  mean  and  what  we  believe  the 
United  States  Senate  will  be  big  enough  to  do. 

The  farms  of  the  country  are  able  to  absorb  a 
great  many  honest,  Intelligent,  energetic  foreigners. 
So,  too,  the  industrial  world  has  a  place  for  many 
thousands  of  this  class  of  men.  But  Congress  will 
do  right  If  It  draws  the  line  hard  and  fast  against 
all  other  classes. 

And  the  place  to  begin  is  not  at  Ellis  Island  O" 
any  other  American  port.  It  is  on  the  other  side 
where  the  Investigations  can  be  made  more  effectu- 
ally than  they  can  here.  If  bad  men  do  not  start, 
they  win  not  get  here  to  plague  us. 

Room  for  every  good  man,  yet.  Not  a  foot  of 
ground  for  the  bad. 

Co-operation — With  Strings  On  It 

IT  MAY  seem  to  some  extremists  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  has  given  the  farmers  a  co- 
operative marketing  law  which  is  so  restricted  that 
It  will  not  cooperate.  The  provision  that  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Board  shall  have  authority  over  farmers' 
marketing  organizations,  which  was  placed  In  the 
bill  by  the  Senate,  does  not,  however,  In  the  least 
disturb  the  rank  and  file  of  farmers.  They  never 
have  wanted  to  exercise  any  undue  Influence,  or  to 
take  any  wrong  advantage  In  marketing  their 
products.  They  have  no  intention  ever  to  do  such 
a  thing.  Therefore  they  are  willing  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Board,  or  any  other  duly  constituted 
authority,  shall  define  the  limits  within  which  they 
shall  operate  In  selling  their  goods.  They  recognize 
the  rights  of  all,  now,  just  as  they  always  have 
done.    All  they  ask  is  that  the  same  privileges  be 


accorded  them  that  are  given  to  other  corporate 
bodies.  In  gaining  this  point,  as  It  seems  now  likely 
that  they  will  gain  it,  they  have  won  a  victonn 
worth  all  it  has  cost 

How  Big  Are  We  ? 

YEiS,  we  certainly  are  a  great  nation.  Do  we  not 
count  up  108,708,771  souls?  And  if  we  put  in 
the  people  of  the  territories,  the  total  comes  up  to 
112,148,738.  The  Census  Bureau  says  so.  It  must 
be  true. 

And  yet,  do  figures  alone  count?  Is  It  a  sure  thing 
that  because  we  have  so  great  a  population,  there- 
fore we  are  great?  Many  nations  outnumber  us,  and 
yet  we  would  not  call  them  really  great.  No.  It 
takes  something  more,  something  better  to  make  a 
people  great. 

What  about  our  national  integrity?  As  a  people, 
are  we  good  and  pure  and  true,  devoted  to  unselfish 
works  and  striving  to  make  the  world  really  better? 

Does  our  example  tens'  to  honesty  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth? 

Are  we  all  doing  our  best  in  the  direction  of  peace, 
righteousness  and  good  government?  Are  we  above 
reproach  as  men  of  good  will  to  all? 

This  tells  the  story.  How  do  you  measure  up  to 
this  standard? 

Uniform  Farm  Insurance 

There  has  not  been  that  degree  of  uniformity 
about  the  form  of  policies  used  in  different  states 
governing  the  insurance  of  farm  buildings  that 
ahould  have  prevailed.  Many  farmers  have  reall/ 
withheld  their  confidence  from  the  various  com- 
panies doing  business  in  this  line,  even  when  the 
organization  was  composed  of  farmers,  for  the  sIm' 
pie  reason  that  the  protection  offered  did  not  seem 
to  protect. 

Now,  however,  the  Federal  Government,  througb 
the  Bureau  of  Farm  Management,  Is  preparing  a 
model  policy  form  that  Is  to  be  proposed  In  every 
ntate  for  farmers'  mutual  companies.  Special  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  hail  insurance.  This  should 
take  us  a  long  step  forward.    We  believe  It  will. 

Editorial  Briefs 

The  bald  statement  that  all  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucts are  up  to  stay  up  seems  to  cause  an  "all-gone" 
feeling  on  the  part  of  those  who  must  buy  these 
foodstuffs.  And  yet,  the  boat  we  are  all  In  looks 
pretty  much  the  same,  no  matter  from  what  angle 
we  view  It.  Carpenters  and  plumbers  and  all  trades- 
men think  they  must  have  a  dollar  an  hour  or  more 
for  their  work.  They  would  not  like  It  if  prices 
for  their  work  were  lowered  below  the  cost  of  living. 
How  can  they  expect  the  farmer  to  work  for  noth- 
ing and  board  himself? 


A  very  pretty  bouquet  was  thrown  at  the  feet  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  when 
the  representatives  of  forty-seven  countries  In  their 
general  assembly  the  other  day  at  Rome  declared 
their  belief  that  that  Department  "has  developed  the 
best  statistical  service  for  agriculture  in  the  world, 
and  Is  achieving  many  successes,  especially  In  fore- 
casting production,  which  few  other  countries  have 
done."  Thank,  you,  gentlemen;  but  we  have  done 
nothing  compared  with  what  we  are  going  to  do. 


Haven't  you  wondered  what  became  of  all  the 
peach  pits  and  little  blocks  of  wood  we  gathered  for 
shipment  to  make  gas  masks  in  war  time?  Just  now 
a  firm  In  New  York  Is  offering  them  fer  sale  at  one 
dollar  a  ton  for  peach  stones  and  throe  dollars  for 
the  wooden  blocks.  Well,  they  are  better  for  fire 
than  for  gas  masks,  anyhow. 


We  expect  to  start  a  new  serial  story  in 
February  15th  number.  It  Is  called  "I^ave 
It  to  Doris,"  and  Is  by  Ethel  Hueston,  author  of 
"Prudence  of  the  Parsonage"  and  "Sunny  Slopes," 
two  stories  which  have  given  much  pleasure  to  our 
readers  during  the  last  couple  of  years.  It's  as  gool 
as  either  of  Its  predecessors — maybe  better! 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


For  4*  years,  STOKES  SEEDS 
have  been  noted  totrtliabiHty. 
TbU  quality  is  reflected  in  our 
cmtalog.  It  ia  truthful  In  m«n> 
tioning  weakneasea,  conaer* 
vatlve  In  praiaing  polnta  of 
merit.  The  usual  confuaion 
of  varietal  namca  U  avoided 
by  uaing  the  name  given  by 
the  introducer.  The  origin, 
hiatory,  culture  and  use  of 
nearly  every  item  ia  clearly 
atated. 

A  copy  teill  bt  Btnt/ree 
OH  rtquMt, 
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^akeYour 
GardenorFarm 
I  Produce  Big  Qiops 

■•Qle'a  tested  BMda  alwajra  pro- 
flnce  Urs:e,he«lthycr(V"— better 
flowers  and  veffetablea  and  more 
of  them.  Thousands  of  pwrdoners 

and  farmers  all  ever  the  world 
are  proving  thia  year  after  year. 
Get  the  1921  edition  of  the        j^ 
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176  patrea  attraetivel!^  niuatrated— In- 


telligently written, 
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ily  flint — 

, Telia  what  aeeda 

tonae— when  and  bow  to  plant— all  tha 
■acrata  of  garden  and  farm  aoeceaa. 
Don't  wait.  Sand  oa  a  postal  today. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULK.  !■«. 
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Once  Grown 
Always  Grown 
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GERATY'S  ^gSI^ 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 
12  MAILED  FREE 


To  prove  how  53  yeara  Mleetlon  haa  faocaMd 
hardmeaa  and  yield.  Guaranteed  froat-proof  to 
20  above  lero.  Plant  4  to  6  weeka  earGer  d»an 
home  grown  plants.  Head  2  to  4  weeks  earlier. 
By  Parcel  Post  prepaid  >  100,  50  cents;  500, 
111.75;  1000,  #3.25.  Special  prices  pn  big  lota. 
Cash  with  order.  Nothing  ahippcd  C.  O.  U. 
Hardy,  field  grown  tomato,  and  fwect  pouto 
pknts-at  same  pricca  in  season. 

WE  C  CERATY  CO,  Timet  UaBd,  S.C 


The  February  Garden 


-W.  F.  MASSBY 


February  Is  really  the  beginning  of 
spring  in  the  garden.  The  ground  may 
be  frozen,  and  snow  may  cover  the 
garden,  but  the  gardener  who  wishes  to 
be  ahead  of  others  and  to  get  the  earli- 
est products  will  now  be  preparing 
plants  in  hotbed  or  greenhouse  for  the 
garden  after  the  frost  has  gone. 

In  sections  where  early  cabbage 
plants  cannot  well  be  set  in  the  fall 
fiey  should  now  be  started  in  the 
frames  or  hotbeds.  In  the  milder  sec- 
tions a  good,  well-banked-up  cold  frame 
will  do  for  cabb€ige  plants.  In  same 
frame  the  Prizetaker  and  other  Span- 
ish and  Italian  onions  can  be  sown  for 
transplanting  later.  Beets  can  also  bfe 
sown  for  early  start. 

Seeds  of  the  early  tomatoes  should 
be  sown  in  hotbed  or  greenhouse  in  any 
section  ten  weeks  In  advance  of  the 
time  when  it  will  be  usually  safe  to 


soil  gets  deficient  in  phosphates.  In  a 
manured  garden  you  can  make  better 
Irish  potatoes  by  using  acid  phosphate 
liberally  in  the  furrows  and  in  sandy 
soils  some  sulphate  of  potash.  In  the 
upper  section  March  will  be  the  time 
to  plant  the»  early  potatoes. 

Down  here  February  Is  the  time 
to  plant  the  earliest  varieties  of  garden 
peas.  The  varieties  of  the  Alaska  type 
are  usually  planted.  The  marrowfat, 
or  wrinkled  seed  varieties,  should  not 
be  planted  until  from  first  to  last  of 
March,  according  to  latitude,  as  they 
may  rot  In  the  cold  ground.  In  late 
February  early  beets  can  be  sown  here. 
If  they  get  up  and  make  true  leaves 
they  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  frost, 
though  they  may  be  hurt*in  the  seed 
leaf  stage. 

Sow  seed  in  the  cold  frame  of  the 
Hanson  arid  Wonderful  lettuce.     Sow 


POKING  THE  HORNETS*  NEST 

BDGAR  L.  VINCENT 

THE  boys  knew  the  hornets'  nest  was  right  where  it  was.    They  had 
been  down  that  way  at  various  and  sundry  times,  and  on  one  or  two 
occasions  they  had  cautiously  ventured  to  reach  away  out  and  touch  the 
pretty  conical  home  of  the  hornets  with  a  stick,  just  to  see  if  they  were 
at  home.     And  they  usually  were.     At  least  a  sufficient  guard  had  been 
stationed  on  the  outposts  to  protect  the  home  against  any  possible  invader. 
But  one  day  when  the  boys  felt  more  venturesome  than  usual  they  made 
a  bold  dash  for  the  nest  and  kicked  it  out  of  Its  place,  intending  to  run 
away  tM.fore  anything  happened  to  them.    They  mistook  the  speed  and  the 
precision  with  which  hornets  can  fly,  however.     They  learned  that  these 
fiery  little  creatures  can  fly  far  faster  than  the  swiftest  boy,  and  ihey  have 
the  ability  of  going  straight  to  the  spot  at  which  they  aim.    So  the  boys 
came  home  with  numerous  swellings  about  their  eyes  and  a  wholesome  re- 
gard for  the  old  saying  that  "home  is  one's  castle,"  be  it  man  or  insect. 
And  they  never  forgot  a  word  grandfather  left  with  them  when  he  looked 
at  their  swollen  faces:  "Boys,"  he  quietly  remarked,  "don't  forg^.  that  if 
you  poke  anybody's  home,  you're  pretty  apt  to  get  poked."  ^ 

Well  for  this  old  world  of  ours  if  it  would  learn  this  lesson  which  grew 
out  of  disturbing  the  nest  of  hornets.  There  has  been  a  great  detf  of  pok- 
ing hornets'  nests  of  late.  Big  men,  as  the  world  counts  bigness,  have 
been  poking  little  men.  Big  nations  have  tried  it  on  little  peoples.  It  has 
turned  out  to  be  not  nearly  as  much  fun  as  the  big  men  and  the  big  nations 
anticipated.  So  men  and  nations  are  going  round  with  big  lumps  under 
their  eyes  and  a  sorry  pain  in  a  good  many  tender  spots.  Poking  the  hor- 
nets' nest  is  a  costly  business. 

Is  it  not  high  time  that  we  all  learned  to  respect  the  right  of  others  and 
recx)gnized  and  lived  up  to  the  great  mandate  spoken  two  thousands  year-? 

ago: 
"All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 

even  so  to  them." 
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because  I  can  risk  setting  some  out 
rather  early,  for  the  earlier  we  get 
them  In  the  open  ground  and  live,  the 
earlier  they  will  fruit.  Then,  having 
a  reserve  lot  of  plants  we  are  safe  If 
the  first  ones  get  killed. 
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Don't  faO  to  Investigate  th«»  bargains.  Becl«Md  Tested 
Timothy  •«.»•  boTSweet  aover  onhoned. »4^ba .  Al- 
sike  aover  *  Timothy  M-St  bo.  Sudan  Grass  SI -2c  lb. 
Pri^covsr  some  fri«of  Hmlted  qtiantJtiwjgov^  and 
otherGrasaAFWdSeeds  at  low  prices.  All  sold  subject 
to  Stata  or  Govemnysnt  Test,tind,»  an  jWbaohite  "yjJJJV" 


We  speciallte  in  grass  and  field 
Located  to  save  »oo  money  and  give  qirick  service,  ^w 
exp«<rt  higher  prices-Boy  nowand  wye  big  money.    Bend 
today  f or  otv  money-saving  Seed  Gtiida.  explainsaB-fraa. 

AMrioM  MirtMl  SMd  Ctu  Dept.  02»  Chicage,  M. 


set  them  In  the  open  grounds.  In  this 
lower  section  of  the  Peninsula  this  will 
mean  the  first  week  In  February.  For 
this  sowing  the  market  gardener  will 
sow  seed  of  the  Earliana,  since  It  is 
the  earliest  and  ripens  its  whole  crop 
early.  But  in  the  home  garden  we  can 
afford  to  wait  a  few  days  and  get  a 
better  and  more  laating  variety.  In 
my  experience  I  have  found  the  Bonny 
Best  to  be  very  little  later  than  Earli- 
ana, and  a  far  superior  variety. 

After  the  middle  of  the  month  the 
early  Irish  potatoes  will  be  the  first 
thing  to  look  after.  As  soon  a«  the 
ground  can  be  worked  It  is  well  to  get 
the  potatoes  In  the  ground.  Those  who 
grow  these  for  the  northern  market  In 
the  lower  end  of  the  Peninsula  fertilize 
heavily  and  get  heavy  crops,  while  the 
private  gardener  Is  apt  to  make  a  poor 
crop  In  his  richer  soil.  Most  gardeners 
get  stable  manure  annually  and  the 


thinly  to  make  good  plants  for  setting 
in  -the   garden   In   late   March.     These 
varieties    will    stand    more   heat   than 
Big  Boston   without  running  to   seed. 
But   to   make   good   lettuce   you   must 
manure  heavily  and  use  fertilizer,  too, 
and  side  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
Where  cabbage  plants  have  been  set 
In  the  fall,  the  soil  should  be  leveled 
down  the  latter  part  of  February  and 
some  nitrate  of  soda  worked  In  around 
the  plants  and  clean  cultivation  begun. 
Onion  sets  planted  in  the  fall,  such  as 
the  Yellow  Potato  onion,  should  have 
the  soil  loosened  and  cleaned  and  as 
they  show  signs  of  starting  to  grow 
they  should  have  some  nitrate  of  soda 
to  push  them  along.     It  pays  well  to. 
take  some  chances  on  hardy  and  half 
hardy  crops.    Of  the  tender  plants,  like 
tomatoes,  I  always  like  to  have  a  con- 
siderable   surplus,    not   only    because 
there  will  be  a  demand  for  them,  but 


Artificial  Chick  Mother 
at  Work 

(Concluded  from  page  S4) 

those  at  the  sides  toward  the  center. 
In  replacing  the  egg  tray  in  the  ma- 
chine it  Is  well  to  reverse  the  tray  each 
time,  end  for  end.  This  changing  of 
the  eggs  from  the  center  of  the  tray  to 
the  outside  and  reversing  of  the  tray  Is 
to  give  all  the  eggs  like  heat  conditions 
should  there  be  any  difference  In  tem- 
perature In  any  part  of  the  machine. 
In  turning  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  turn  the  eggs  completely  over,  since 
It  Is  only  necessary  and  natural  that 
they  be  moved  a  little  at  a  time.  The 
operator  should  see  that  none  of  the 
eggs  He  point  upward  after  turning. 
Eggs  In  which  the  germ  has  grown  fast 
to  the  shell  indicates  lack  of  turning. 

Testing  of  the  eggs  Is  quite  worth 
while  and  should  be  done  at  least  once, 
about  the  seventh  day,  and  all  unfertile 
eggs  removed.  Unfertile  eggs  are 
harmful  to  the  good  eggs,  because  they 
develop  no  heat  of  themselves  as  do 
fertile  eggs,  and  are  thus  several  de- 
grees cooler  than  the  gck>d  eggs.  They 
tend  to  faiake  the  thermometer  register 
varying  temperatures  as  It  Is  changed 
about  the  tray,  according  to  whether 
the  thermometer  touches  a  good  or  btid 
egg.  What  Is  more,  most  so-called  un- 
fertile eggs  have  sufficiently  started  to 
decay  from  the  heat  and  thus  foul  the 
air  in  the  Inciibatdr. 

One  of  the  quickest  ways  of  testing 
is  to  hold  an  electric  light  bulb  under 
the  eggs  tray,  or  lacking*  this,  a  strong 
fiash  light  win  serve  the  purpose.  The 
cellar  must  be  dark  for  proper  testing. 
At  the  seventh  day  good  eggs  capable 
of  developing  a  chick  will  show  a  well 
defined  black  spot  that  will  move  as 
the  egg  is  turned.  All  eggs  that  are 
clear  or  slightly  developed,  and  all 
those  In  which  the  germ  Is  fast  to  the 
shell  should  be  removed.  There  Is  no 
means  of  testing  the  fertility  of  an  egg 
before  incubation. 

When  the  hatch  Is  over,  which 
should  be  by  the  end  of  the  twenty-first 
day.  the  chicks  may  be  removed,  pro- 
vided they  are  thoroughly  dry.  A  box 
lined  with  heavy  cotton  flannel,  with 
the  top  covered  by  several  thicknesses 
of  the  cotton  flannel,  is  a  good  thing  to 
place  the  chicks  in.  It  is  not  best  to 
place  over  one  hundred  chicks  in  one 
box  when  removing  from  the  machine, 
on  account  of  the  danger  of  smothering 
them. 

Delayed  hatches  can  be  blamed  on 
several  things;  too  low  an  average  tem- 
pei'ature,  eggs  too  old,  and  excessive 
cooling.  Delayed  hatches  may  be  help- 
ed by  applying  moisture  and  running 
the  heat  several  degrees  higher.  Hot 
water  should  be  used,  applied  In  the 
form  of  a  mist  over  the  eggs.  It  1» 
best  to  remove  all  chicks  that  have 
hatched  before  applying  moisture. 

After  the  hatch  Is  over  the  Intu- 
bator  should  be  very  thoroughly  clean- 
ed and  disinfected.  After  disinfect- 
ing It  Is  well  to  close  the  machine  with 
the  beat  running  to  allow  the  disin- 
fectant to  form  a  steam  In  the  machine. 
PennMylvomia. 
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Rack  again  to  tba  old  prloesl  Hara  in  Naw  York, 
the  center  of  tha  commercial  world,  the  readjustment 
of  prices  has  been  nractieally  completed.  II  launueces- 
aary  to  wait  a  day  longer  to  buy  those  thtUKS  you  have 
wanted  bo  long.  We  are  cloae  to  normal  valueit  at  last ! 
And  fine  new  merchandlae  of  every  description  is  no-.v 
available  at  prlcag  far  below  tboae  yuu  are  uaed  to 
paying.  ; 

Look  Through  Our  New  Catalog 

No  batter  Indication  can  b«  found  than  the  prloa 
renge«  in  our  new  Big  Catalog. — "  Ynur  Bargain  Rook." 
You  will  b«  amazed  at  Uie  wonderful  new  valuea  rapre- 


aented  In  Ita  page*.  Men'a,  women's  and  chlldren't 
olothea,  furnlanlngs  and  ahoaa;— fUrnltura,  oarpeta  and 
draperlefl:— aportlng  goods  and  toys:— allverware,  novel- 
ties and  ccilna;— toola,  hardware  and  auto  acoeasorias,— 
farm  machinery  and  harnaas;— in  every  department 
better  qoallty  at  lower  coeta. 

Fresh  New  Stocks  at  Prices  Here  to  Stay 

Our  stocks  are  treth  and  new— new  merchandlae  at 
the  ofd  prices.  And  you  are  otfered  flrst  choice  of  tha 
markets  of  the  world.  We  have  made  amply  ready  for 
this  new  business  at  old  prlcea  and  oan  glTe  you  splendid 
service  from  every  store.  Your  first  order  will  prove  this. 


The  Catalog  Is  Ready 

If  yon    are  a  regular  customer   you  will 
receive  a  copy  of  vour  Bargain  Book  soon  1/, 
you  haven  t  already  had  one.     If  yon  are        .«< 
not  already  a  customer  we  will  gladly        ««»** 


send  you  a  oopy.    Prices  have    :'ach 
ed  solid  low  levels.      Be  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  them.     Our 
guarantee    oo^«rs    every 
article.     I^ook    at    your 
book  today  or  borrow 
a  neighbor's.  Wait       ,««*' 
DO  longer.  .»♦♦♦* 


»»»** 


TheChariesWilliam  Stores  be.    '^'^ '" 


.«'»' 


The 

,X''*    Charles  Willuun 

Stores,  Inc. 

^'  Dept.  71 1 ,  New  York  Cikr. 

^s****'       Gentlemen:    Please  send  fk-ee  to 
address  below  your  latest  catalof 
showing  the  new  low  prices. 
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Law  for  the  Farmer 


LESLIE  CHILDS 


III. — KIOHTB    OF    FABMEB    IN     ADJOINING 
HieHWAT. 

lu  the  absence  of  a  statute  to  the 
contrary,  the  owner  of  a  farm  adjoin- 
ing a  highway,  owns  the  land  to  the 
center  of  the  highway.  That  is,  he 
owns  it,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  pub- 
lic to  use  it  as  a  highway. 

Under  this  rule,  which  i»  in  force  in 
nany  states,  the  farmer  has  the  right 
to  everything  growing  on  his  side  of 
the  highway;  if  there  is  a  mine, 
quarry,  spring,  or  other  feature  of 
value  in  the  highway,  it  also  belongs 
to  him,  subject  only  to  the  right  of  the 
public  to  use  the  ground  for  purposes 
•f  travel. 

And  the  public,  in  using  the  high- 
way, is  bound  to  respect  the  adjoining 
land  owner's  rights  in  this  matter;  for 
the  law  guards  this  right  with  the 
same  force  as  it  protects  the  rights  of 
the  owner  of  land  inside  fences.  So 
that  if  there  is  grass,  or  grain  of  value 
growing  in  the  highway,  off  the  beaten 
path,  one  passing  over  the  road  has  no 
light  to  carelessly  destroy  it. 

Of  course  if  at  any  time  the  destruc- 
tion of  grass,  or  other  growth  in  the 
highway,  is  necessary  to  the  use  of  the 
space  as  a  road,  it  may  be  destroyed. 
But  one  using  the  highway  has  no 
right  to  do  this  in  an  unnecessary  and 
-wanton  manner.  The  law  boolis  con- 
tain a  number  of  interesting  cases  il- 
lustrating the  application  of  this  rule. 
In  one  case  of  this  kind  there  was 
grass  of  some  value  growing  along  the 
_Jiighway.  The  farmer  who  owned  the 
land  adjoining  the  strip  of  grass  pro- 
ceeded to  cut,  pile  and  cure  it  for  hay. 
While  he  was  doing  this  a  neighbor, 
with  whom  he  had  had  previous  dlflB- 
culty,  drove  along  the  highway,  and  in 
a  careless,  wanton  manner  drove  his 
team  over  the  grass,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  damage  it. 

The  farmer  who  was  cutting  the 
grass  was  assisted  by  his  son,  and  the 
boy,  being  possibly  hot  headed,  seized 
the  neighbor's  horses  by  their  bridles 
and  forcibly  pushed  them  from  the 
grass.  This  action  it  seems  led  to  an 
encounter  between  the  young  man  and 
the  neighbor,  in  which  the  latter  re- 
ceived considerable  corporeal  punish- 
ment. Thereafter  the  man  who  at- 
tempted to  destroy  the  grass  procured 
the  arrest  of  the  young  man  upon  a 
charge  of  assault  and  battery.  The 
young  man  was  fined  in  the  lower 
court,  but  appealed  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  state.  In  decid- 
ing the  case  the  latter  court  made  in 
substance  the  following  findings: 

That  no  one  bot  the  abutting  land- 
o\ivTier,  who  owns  the  fee,  has  any  right 
to  harvest  grass,  or  other  growing 
things  in  the  highway;  that  grass 
growing  along  the  highway  belongs  to, 
and  is  as  much  the  property  of  the 
abutting  landowner  as  if  It  were  grow- 
ing within  his  fields.  And  that  if  an- 
other person  attempts  to  take  such 
growth,  the  land  owner  may  bring  an 
action  of  trespass  or  trover  against  the 
offender. 

The  court  also  held  that  the  abut- 
ting landowner  had  the  right  to  protect 


such  grass  against  wanton  or  malicious 
damage  or  destruction.  And  that,  in 
the  present  case,  the  farmer's  son  was 
justified  in  forcibly  pushing  the  neigh- 
bor's horses  off  the  grass  when  the 
neighbor  was  driving  them  upon  it 
simply  to  damage  or  destroy  it. 

The  decision,  in  the  foregoing  casp, 
is  in  accord  with  the  great  weight  of 
authority.  And  in  places  where  this 
right  in  the  highway  has  not  been  taken 
from  the  abutting  landowner  by  stat- 
ute, grant,  deed,  or  otherwise,  the  right 
is  a  valid  and  enforcible  one. 

As  a  general  rule,  farmers  do  not  en- 
force their  rights  in  this  matter,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not 
usually  of  sufllcient  value,  or  import- 
ance, to  bother  with.  The  farmer  usu- 
ally has  all  he  cares  to  attend  to,  in- 
side his  fences  or  boundary  lines,  so  if 
someone  else  harvests  the  growth 
along  the  highway  there  is  little  said 
about  it. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  majority  of  the 
states,  the  right  exists.  And  at  any 
time  the  abutting  landowner  cares  to 
enforce  it  he  is  within  his  legal  rights 
in  doing  so;  and,  in  the  enforcing  of 
this  right  the  title  of  the  landowner 
to  trees,  grass  or  other  things  of  value 
that  exist,  or  grow  in  the  highway, 
will  be  as  zealously  guarded  by  the  law 
as  though  they  were  within  his  fence 
lines.  Indiana. 


Building  Up  a  Soil  for  the 
Com  Plant 

(Concluded  from  front  pag*) 

food  in  that  soil.  These  are  funda- 
mental facts,  which  most  of  us  recog- 
nize, but  often  too  late  to  profit  by  the 
proper  methods  of  soil  improven'ent. 
That  Is,  we  allow  the  soil  to  become  de- 
pleted in  these  elements  of  fertility  be- 
fore we  take  the  necessary  steps  to  re- 
store them. 

The  plant  food  removed  by  the  crop 
of  corn  may  come  from  various 
sources,  but  primarily  from  the  soil. 
All  soils  contain  these  three  elements 
of  plant  food  in  varying  amounts.  It 
would  be  difllcult  to  find  a  soil  entirely 
deficient  In  these  elements.  On  the 
other  hand,  phosphoric  acid  and  pot- 
ash may  be  held  in  a  form  in  the  soil 
that  is  practically  insoluble,  and  as 
such,  of  little  value  to  the  growing 
plant,  since  it  takes  up  plant  food  en- 
tirely by  means  of  the  water  in  the  soil 
in  which  these  elements  l>ecome  dis- 
solved. 

To  get  into  the  more  practical  side  cf 
soil  management  for  the  com  crop,  we 
must  recognize  that  there  are  two  Im- 
portant features  to  be  considered. 
First,  the  home  of  the  plant,  or  the 
place  in  which  the  corn  plant  growB. 
must  be  in  a  physical  condition  to  al- 
low the  proper  operation  of  such  fac- 
tors as  temperature,  moisture  and  air. 
The  second  feat«rre  is  putting  the  soil 
into  a  condition  whereby  it  will  deliver 
the  maximum  amount  of  plant  food 
for  the  growing  crop.  One  of  the  most 
important  means  of  securing  these  two 
conditions  is  to  supply  the  soil  with  a 
fair  amount  of  organic  matter.  Organic 
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ARE  ECONOMICAL 

rhere  is  no  economy  in  cutting  ex- 
penclitures  which  bring  you  in  a  profit 
That  is  extravagence,  R oyster  8 
Fertilizer  economizes  for  you  by  mak- 
ing your  land  and  your  labor  produce 
larger,  finer,  surer  yields. 

As«Rto  wa«t*d  in  iinoeeupl«4  t«irlt«ry 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

D«pt.B.16  * 
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Buying  good  fertilizers 
is  good  business" 

EVERY  progressive  farmer  knows  that  the  quickest  and 
surest  way  to  increase  his  bank  deposits  is  to  increase 
the  fertility  of  his  soil. 

Fanners  who  have  used  GRO-ALL  Fertilizers  say  there 
are  no  safer  or  more  efficient  builders  of  soil  fertility.  They 
prefer  GRO-ALL  Fertilizers 

— because  they   are   well   balanced,   highly    pro- 
ductive plant  foods 
—because  they  are  economical,  and 
— because  they  grow  the  crops  that  swell  the  bank 
deposits. 
No  matter  what  conditions  prevail,  a  good  crop  means 
bigger  cash  returns  than  a  |K)or  one.     Especially  under 
present  conditions  GRO-ALL  Eertilizers  are  an  economy — 
they  will  fill  tJiefar-sigiited  farmers'  barns  with  money  crops. 

Onr  prices  kcve  been  sharply  reduced. 
Take  advaHtage — order  your  supply  0/ 
GRO-ALL  for  1921  Springs  work  now. 

THE  CENT^IAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Hagerttown,  Md. 

Harritonborl,  V«.  _  Btltimore,  Md. 
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Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Frederick,  Md. 


raosstf  ^md  uniSCC  In  D«law&n>,  where  tb«cll- 
rAnlHa  MV  nUMCa  mat«laplf«siuit,  Uielaods 
productive  and  prioea  reaaonable     For  Inlormatlon 

writ*  HTATB  BOABD  OF  AORICULTUmK,  l>OV»T,  Del. 

«  w  ^\  mf  p  ^r  Extrscted,  MKht.  10  Iha.  |2.25 
H  11  W  111  1  EilTMted,  dark.  10  Iha.  |C.15 
*  *  ^^  Wrtte  for  pricea  on  lOO  Urn 

BOSCOB  F.  W1JI«M>H,  »■■«•♦,  !f*w  York. 


Sawing  Outfit 


B4>fore    buying    turn 
_  enKin**  t«  aaw  wood, 

aee  auto  outfit  using  your  automobile  for  power. 
AI«olut(-ly  dofA  not  harm  your  niito.     t'lr<'ul»r. 
ttnprr  Brolta^ra,  Port  JrfTeraon.  Bf.  T. 

When     writing    advertisers,    please 
mention   The  Psactioal  Fabucb. 
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matter    cannot    be    economically    pur- 
chased for  the  needs  of  the  farm,  hence 
it  must  be  grown  on  the  land  where  it 
Is   used.     Crop  rotation   furnishes   an 
economical  and  right  means  of  supply- 
ing vegetable  matter,  which  not  only 
Improves  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil,   but.  which,   in   its   decay,    makes 
available  the  plant  food  contained   in 
the  mineral  part  of  the  soil.     Another 
function   of  organic   matter  thus   sup- 
plied, is  to  correct  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the.soil,  making  it  more  friable, 
better  aerated,  and  susceptible  of  hold- 
ing a  greater  amount  of  moisture,  all 
of  which  are  desirable  in  producing  a 
maximum  crop  of  corn.    A  soil  cannot 
be  made  ready  to  produce  a  maximum 
crop  of  corn  in  one  season.    Unless  the 
soil  already  has  these  attributes,  it  will 
take  months,  or  years,  to  get  it  in  con- 
dition whereby  we  can  expect  the  best- 
results.     Hence  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing a  systematic  rotation  of  crops,  so 
that  the  desirable  physical  and  chemi- 
cal changes  may  take  place  to  put  the 
soil  in  proper  condition.     Any  rotation 
established  for  corn  should  provide  a 
clover  or  grass  crop,  which  should  pre- 
cede the  crop  of  corn.    There  is  a  con- 
dition brought  about  by  the  growing  of 
grass  or  clover  on  land   when  turned 
under,  that  gives  one  of  the  best  con- 
ditions for  the  proper  development  of 
the  corn  plant.    A  soil  covered  with  a 
sod  when  turned,  does  not  bake  or  run 
together    under    heavy    rains,    and    is 
open  and  friable  during  the  season  to 
an  extent  not  seen  on  land  that  has 
been  tilled  for  several  years  to  a  hoed 
crop. 

We  may  spend  considerable  time  in 
discussing  the  reasons  for  a  rotation  of 
crops;  til"  Which  com  plays  a  part,  but 
one  of  the  most  important  things  to  be 
kept  in  mind  is  the  physical  condition 
of  the  soil,  in  which,  when  more  or- 
ganic matter  is  incorporated,  tends  to 
promote  bacterial  activity,  thereby  re- 
leasing a  certain  amount  of  chemical 
elements  for  the  use  of  the  plant.  You 
may  wonder  why  we  should  discuss 
this  phase  of  the  subject,  when  speak- 
ing of  plant  food  for  the  corn  crop.  It 
is  useless  to  recommend  the  use  of  a 
large  quantity  of  high  grade  fertilizers 
unless  the  soil  is  in  a  condition  favor- 
able to  the  ready  absorption  and  reten- 
tion of  such  materials. 

Other  sources  of  plant  food  than  that 
derived  by  rotation  of  crops  are  from 
the  use  of  manure  and  cover  crops, 
which  may  be  grown  between  the  regu- 
lar crops  of  the  rotation.  The  use  of 
cover  crops  is  not  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  the  regular  rotation,  but  may 
be  Inserted  between  the  regular  crops 
of  the  rotation,  so  as  to  supplement  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  produced. 
In  the  coastal  plains  of  the  East,  as  far 
north  as  Philadelphia,  Crimson  clover 
or  vetch  form  ideal  winter  cover  crops. 
A  little  farther  north,  or  In  high  alti- 
tudes, a  mixture  of  Crimson  clover, 
vetch  and  rye  will  prove  a  better  com- 
bination than  any  one  crop  singly. 
While  still  farther  north,  or  in  regions 
Ct  high  altitudes,  where  it  is  toe  cool 
for  Crimson  clover,  and  where  the  sea- 
son Is  too  short  to  use  ordinary  cover 
crops,  rye  can  be  used  to  advantage. 
These  legumes,  Crimson  clover  and 
vetch,  together  with  rye,  form  one  of 
the  most  valuable  agencies  in  soil  con- 
servation that  we  are  familiar  with. 
The  fact  that  they  cover  the  land  dur- 


ing the  winter  prevents  the  leaching 
away  of  plant  food  already  available, 
and  likewise  protects  the  sandy  soil 
from  blowing,  and  the  washing  of  the 
rolling  piedmont  uplands.  In  the 
spring,  these  crops  turned  under,  fur- 
nish that  valuable  ingredient  known 
as  organic  matter. 

All  the  manure  produced  on  the  farm 
should  be  carefully  conserved,  but  it 
remains  a  question  where  it  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  best  advantage  in  crop  ro- 
tation. Likewise,  the  kind  of  crops 
grown  will  determine  where  this  ma- 
nure can  be  most  profitably  applied. 
In  general  farming,  one  of  the  prac- 
tices is  to  apply  the  manure  on  sod 
just  previous  to  turning  for  corn.  In 
other  section  the  manure  is  used  to 
topdress  grass  which  is  to  be  cut  the 
following  sesason.  On  heavier  lands, 
well  adapted  to  grass,  I  believe  the  lat- 
ter is  one  of  the  most  economical  prac- 
tices that  can  be  followed.  Not  only 
will  the  hay  crop  be  doubled  under 
such  treatment,  but  a  large  portion  of 
the  manure  is  retained  to  be  turned  un- 
der the  next  year  for  corn.  The  effect 
of  topdressing  grass  is  to  Increase  the 
root  growth  and  density  of  the  sod.  so 
that  there  is  much  more  organic  matter 
to  be  turned  under. 

In   order  to  secure  the  best   results 
from  the  use  or  organic  matter,  lime 
should  be  applied  at  intervals,  prefera- 
bly once  every  three  or  four  years,  or 
at  least  once  during  the  rotation.  While 
lime  does  not  serve  directly  as  a  plant 
food,  nevertheless  it  exerts  a  positive 
influence  on  the  decomposition  of  vege- 
table matter,  a  change  which  is  desira- 
ble to  promote  nitrification,  and  make 
the  organic  matter  of  the  greatest  use 
in  converting  the  insoluble  elements  of 
the    soil    into    available    plant    food. 
Whatever  may  be  the  rotation  adopted, 
or  the  amount  of  fertilizer,  provision 
should, b^  made  to  lime  clay  soils  at 
the   rate  of  about  one  ton   of  burned 
lime,  or  its  equivalent,  per  acre  for  a 
year,     if  ground  limestone  is  preferred 
two  or  more  tons  will  be  necessary  to 
give  the  same  results.    It  is  a  practice 
in  the  East,  particularly  in  Delaware, 
New  Jersey  and  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  use  lime  on  the  land  preceding  the 
planting  of   corn.      This   in   many   re- 
spects, seems  to  be  the  logical  place  for 
such  applications.    A  sod  or  green  ma- 
nure which  Is  just  turned  under,  is  de- 
composed and  rendered  available  more 
quickly  through  the  use  of  lime  than  it 
would  be  otherwise.     It  has  to  be  kept 
in  mind  that  lime  is  not  a  fertilizer, 
and  is  in  no  way  a  panacea  for  poor 
soils.     It  must  be  used  in  connection 
with  good   rotation  of  crops  or  other 
practices,  which  will  provide  an  abund- 
ance  of   organic    matter    for   the   soil. 
The  desirable  soil  bacteria  are   multi- 
plied where  the  soil  is  kept  sweet  or 
neutral   by  the  use  of  lime.     This  In 
turn  becomes  a  very  important  factor, 
if  nitrates  are  to  be  made  available  rap- 
idly enough  for  tho  use  of  the  growing 
crop. 

(To  he  continued) 


A  simple  device  to  warm  the  cows' 
drinking  water  isn't  a  fool  Idea,  but 
pays  in  dollars  and  cents  in  increased 
production. 


•  The  farmer  has  spent  a  good  many 
centuries  learning  how  to  raise  crops; 
now  he  is  beginning  to  take  an  Interest 
in  marketing  them. 
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Minple  vfmy 
of  heating  a 
S-room  ccllar- 
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Every 
farm  fsamily 
can  now  enjoy 
Hot  Water  Heat 


—the  kind  that  fine  modem  dty  residences  have.  IDEAL* 
Areola  Heating  Outfits  have  made  the  cost  lotio  enough  for  the 
most  modest  £Euin  home,  to  fit  the  house  and  pocket-book  of 
any  farmer.  Nothing  that  can  be  put  in  a  farm  home  will  give  so 

much  pleasure,  comfort  and  good  health  as  an  IDEAL-Arcola  Heating  Outfit. 

Burns  local  fuel  —  no  cellar  or  running  water  needed. 
Sold  all  ready  to  put  in  atany  time  without  disturbance. 

An  IDEAL-Arcola  Heat- 
ing Outfit  is  not  only  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run 
(never  wears  or  rusts  out) 
but  will  actually  give  you 
moreand  better  heat  with  less 
bother,  work  and  fuel  than 
any  other  device.  Install  an 
IDEAL-Arcola  Heating 
Outfit  and  have  the  de- 
lightful, soft  hot  water 
heat  which  protects  the 
health  of  your  family  and 
makes  all  winter  days 
delightful  CD  the  farm. 
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An  IDBAL-Arcola  Heating  Outfit,  ready  for 
inetalUng  anywhere,  anytime  by  all  dealer*. 


llliMtrated  catalog  showing  open  views  of  IDCAL-ArcoU  Heating 
Outfit  installations  in  4»  S,  6  or  7  room  faibuee  sent  free.   Write  today. 

American  I^iatoi^  Company 

Dept.  P-4S  816-822  S.  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  HI, 

Mak»n  of  th9  world' famom  IDEAL  Boihn  md  AMERICAN  Radiaton 
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Beat  band  picked  Juiaboa.  from  grower  to  you, 
by  aiaa,  poatpaid.  10  Iba..  $2J00i  25  lU..  94.7S: 
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J.  B.  JONES,  ELBERON,  VA. 
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A  Great  Day  for  Hens 

E.   L.    VINCENT. 

Down  ftt  the  railroad  the  other  day 
I  watched  a  train  go  through.  Among 
the  cars  that  made  up  the  line  were 
some  that  had  canvas  curtains  along 
the  sides.  In  one  place  a  sheet  had 
been  torn  a  little  so  that  I  could  look 
in,  and  I  saw  that  those  cars  were  load- 
ed with  poultry  on  the  way  to  market. 
The  cars  were  divided  off  into  decks 
or  compartments,  so  that  the  hens 
might  not  be  too  much  crowded;  and 
there  they  were  riding  in  state  to  the 
big  city.  There  was  plenty  of  light,  air 
was  free,  and  the  fowls  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  themselves. 

Thfe  thing  which  impressed  me  was 
the  change  that  has  come  in  recent 
years  in  our  methods  of  caring  for  and 
handling  our  inmates  of  the  poultry 
house.  I  know  there  are  still  many 
farms  where  not  very  great^store  is  set 
by  hens.  Theee  are  the  farms  where 
"hens  don't  pay."  It  is  slow  convinc- 
ing these  men  that  they  are  making- a 
mistake  in  clinging  to  their  old  ways. 
But  far  more  men  than  in  the  past  are 
giving  their  hens  first  rate  houses  to 
live  in,  hous  that  are  well  ventilated, 
commodious  and  clean.  These  are  the 
men  who  are  making  money  out  of 
their  poultry.  It  pays  to  be  considerate 
with  hens.  They  make  a  big  business 
for  the  farmers  of  our  day.  Take  the 
one  thing  of  cleanliness.  It  is  easy  to 
think,  "I  have  so  much  else  to  do.  I 
really  have  not  the  time  to  take  out 
the  droppings.  They  must  wait  a  few 
weeks  more."  And  those  few  weeks 
may  see  the  end  of  many  hens  on  ac- 
count of  sickness  due  to  insect  pests 
that  thrive  In  unclean  quarters. 

If  eveiT  farmer  who  has  hens  would 
begin  today  to  clean  up,  and  then  keep 
on  cleaning  up,  it  would  not  be  long 
before  we  would  hear  no  more  of  the 
cry  that  there  Is  no  money  in  poultry. 
With  cleanliness  would  come  other 
care  that  would  help  to  make  the  birds 
profitable,  for  all  these  things  are 
linked  together. 

Ck)me  on!  Let's  go  right  out  and 
clean  up  now! 


It  is  never  advisable  to  use  for  hatch- 
ing eggs  that  are  more  than  twQ  weeks 
old.  In  freezing  weather  eggs  should 
be  collected  two  or  three  times  a  day  so 
as  to  prevent  their  being  chilled.  Neith- 
er a  hen  nor  an  incubator  will  hatch 
strong  chicks  from  eggs  containing 
weak  germs  or  from  those  which  have 
not  received  proper  care. 

In  preparing  the  nest  for  the  sitting 
hen,  it  is  recommended  to  put  from 
3  to  4  inches  of  damp  earth  or  a  piece 
of  grass  sod  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest 
before  the  nesting  material  is  put  in, 
to  provide  moisture.  When  the  hen  be- 
comes broody,  and  before  she  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  nest  for  sitting,  she  should 
be  dusted  with  insect  powder  or  sodium 
fluoride.  In  doing  this  hold  the  hen  by 
the  feet  with  the  head  down,  working 
the  powder  well  into  the  feathers.  This 
should  be  repeated  about  the  eighteenth 
day  of  incubation  so  as  to  be  sure  that 
there  are  no  lice  present  when  the 
chicks  are  hatched. 

The  hVn  should  be  moved  at  night 
from  the  regular  laying  nest  into  the 
nest  where  she  is  to  be  set.  The  latter 
nest  should  be  in  some  out-of-the-way 
place  where  the  hen  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed. In  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
hen  will  continue  to  stay  in  the  new 
nest,  she  should  be  started  with  one  or 
two  china  nest  eggs.  If,  at  th«  end  of 
the  second  day,  when  the  hen  should  be 
permitted  to  leave  her  nest  for  food 
and  water,  she  returns  in  a  short  time, 
the  nest  eggs  may  be  replaced  with  the 
eggs  that  are  to  be  incubated. 

Throughout  the  period  of  incubation 
the  eggs  and  nests  should  be  kept  clean. 
Sometimes  it  will  be  necessary  to 
change  the  nesting  material.  Eggs 
should  be  tested  twice,  during  the  incu- 
bation period,  preferably  on  the  seventh 
and  fourteeenth  days,  and  all  infertile 
eggs  and  those  with  dead  germs  should 
be  removed.  When  the  eggs  begin  to 
hatch,  the  hen  should  be  confined  and 
not  disturbed  until  the  hatching  is  com- 
plete. If  she  becomes  restless  remove 
the  chicks  as  they  are  hatched  and  keep 
them  in  a  warm  place  until  the  hatch  is 
complete,  when  all  should  be  returned 
to  the  mother  hen. 


chocolate  pie,  its  making  was  demon- 
strated. The  women  were  deli-ghted 
and  two  of  them  told  Miss  Van  Aken 
that  they  made  pies  that  same  night 
for  supper  and  that  they  were  "just  as 
good."  One  woman's  husband  did  not 
want  her  to  come,  so  a  piece  of  pie  was 
sent  to  him.  He  insisted  that  she  go 
to  the  next  demonstration. 

Pacing  the  board  of  the  loafing  hen 
isn't  altruistic — it  s  keeping  the  hen 
from  the  place  she  could  do  the  most 
good — in  a  nice  potple! 


It's  not  too  early  to  get  garden  and 
nursery  catalogues  for  the  planning  of 
next  year's  fruit  and  garden  crops. 
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GroYV  Straivberries 

THEY  are  Delicious  and 
Healthful,  Profitable  and 
easy  to  Sell.  Our  plants  ara 
laay  f  ar««f  by  AmaUar,  Gar* 
danar.orPaniwr.  Alton's  ■••k*! 
■•rrlaa  for  1921  tells  bow.  It  >!▼«■ 
fall  ealtonl  directions  wltb  de- 
scription and  prices  of  all  best  ▼■• 
riatlM.  8mmI  for  roar  eopy  today.  It's 
mBB.  Ooratoekof  pUntalaoneef  th* 
0B«et  xmI  BMt  ooaa»l«te  arar  predueed 

Th«  W.  F.  Allan  Co. 
160  S  MarfcalSt.|SaUsbMry,lld. 
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Getting  a  Good  Hatch 
Hazards  which  sometimes  accom- 
pany the  incubation  of  eggs  are  largely 
avoidable.  Fertile  eggs  from  vigorous 
breeding  stock  are  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  good  hatches.  How  to  pro- 
duce such  eggs,  select  them,  and  hatch 
them  with  sitting  hens  is  told  in  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  1106,  just  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  bulletin  is  prepared  especial- 
ly for  beginners  and  boys'  and  girls' 
poultry  club  members  who  usually  be- 
gin their  work  on  a  small  scale  by 
carrying  on  their  hatching  operations 
with  sitting  hens. 

Free  range  for  the  breeders  Is  most 
desirable  for  the  production  of  fertile 
eggs  with  vigorous  germs,  but  all  eggs 
produced  from  such  hens  should  not  be 
used  for  incubation.  Eggs  that  are  ab- 
normally small  and  poorly  shaped  or 
those  having  thin  or  very  poor  shells 
should  be  eliminated.  Dirty  eggs  or 
those  badly  soiled  should  not  be  used. 
If  it  is  found  necessary  to  set  slightly 
soiled  eggs  they  may  be  cleaned  by  rub- 
bing lightly  with  a  damp  cloth,  care  be- 
ing taken  not  to  rub  off  any  more  of 
the  natural  blootn  than  is  necessary. 


Boosting  the  Yield  of  Eggs 
It  is  not  all  in  lighting  the  lamps  In 
the  hen  houses  that  brings  an  increase 
of  eggs.  Listen  to  the  folks  who  have 
tested  it  at  Pennsylvania  State  Colleger : 
"Winter  egg  production  can  be  boost- 
ed by  the  use  of  artificial  Illumination 
by  providing  a  feeding  day  of  from  12 
to  14  hours.  But  it  will  not  pay  unless 
proper  feeding  is  provided.  State  Col- 
lege specialists  recommend  the  follow- 
ing: Mash  mixture — 250  pounds  corn 
meal,  250  pounds  wheat  middlings,  200 
pounds  wheat  bran,  100  pounds  gluten 
(or  cocoanut  oil)  meal,  200  pounds 
high  grade  meat  scrap.  Grain  mixture 
— 200  pounds  cracked  corn,  200  pounds 
wheat,  100  pounds  heavy  oats.  Keep 
dry  mash  available  at  all  times  in  self 
feeding  hoppers.  Feed  grain  lightly 
at  7  and  11:30  a.  m.,  and  all  the  hens 
will  eat  about  3  p.  m." 


Cornell  Says  It  Is  So 

In     last     winter's     demonstrations, 

given  In  the  Italian  section  of  Buffalo, 

foods  were  cooked  that  were  suited  to 

persons   111   with  the  "flu."     However, 

I  since  the  women  asked  for  a  lesson  on 


aiids<fHa|i|iyHou8einvef 


are  helping  their  husbands  to  prosper — are  glad 
they  encouraged  them  to  go  where  they  could  make  a  home  of  their 
own  — save    paying  rent    and  reduce   cost  of  living— where  they 
could  reads  prosperity  and  independence  by  buying  on  eaoy  torms* 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—'land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  yioldod  from  10 
to  4S  buahols  off  whoat  to  tho  aoro.  Hundreds  of  farmers  in  Western 
Canada  hsve  raised  crops  in  a  single  season  worth  more  than  the  wholo 
cost  of  their  land.  With  such  crops  come  prosperity,  independence,  good 
homes,  and  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  make  for  happy  livins. 

Farm  Gardens— Poultry— Dairying 

ere  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain  growing  and  stock  raising; 
Good  climate,  good  neighbors,  churches, 
schools,  rural  telephone,  etc.,  give  you  the 
opportunities  of  a  new  land  with  the  con« 
veniences  of  old  settled  districts. 

For  i\\astrttt«a  literaturo,  mapa,  dMcrlptton  of 

f arm  opportanitlea  m  Manitotw,  Saakatcbewan, 

an4  Alberta,  reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  write 

Department  of  Immiaratioiu  Otuwa.  Cim.,  or 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

200  No.  2nd  St^  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Canadian  0«v«rnmant  Asant. 


LATEST  OUT 


-Log  and  Tree  Saw, 


I 


VrOW  yoo'can  get  th«  latest  WTITE  Arm 
*^  Swing,  Lever  ControUed,  Force  Feed 
Log  Saw  for  sawinfi:  up  logs  any  size. 
Moves   tike   a  wbeeTban-o w  —goes  anr 
where— aaws  op-UlI,  down-hiU  or  oa  level. 
Cuts  much  faster  than  former  rigs.   Oper- 
ated by  »  high  power,  froat-proof 

WriTE  4 -Cycle  Engine 

Coats  only  26  to  60  eents  a  day  to  oper> 
ate.  Double  the  powerneeded  for  aaw 
inglogaortreea.  Perfectly  balaoeed 
riff.  Can  beoaed  for  belt  work. 

New  WITTE  Tree  Saiv^ 

At  low  coat  additional  yoo  can 
now  get  the  new  WITTB  Tree 
Baw  Eqnipment  —  efaanaes  Log 


Quick 
Change 
From 
Log  to 
Tree 
Saw 


Saw  to  Tree  Saw.    8«wi  down 
anyaixe. 
••M  for  Log  antf  Trso 
Catalog. 


Por  this  Complete  Lag  Saw 

F.  O.B.  Kannan  City,  Mo.  ' 
From  FiUaburgh^^a.,  add$6.80 

Don't  buy  any  Log  Saw.  Tree 
Baw  or  Buzz  Saw  Outfit  until 
you  have  seen  the  new  WITTE. 
Lowest  priced  Guaranteed  titr  on 
the  market.  Cuta  ranch  f  aater  than  for- 
mer riga.  On  teats  we  cot  2-ft.  log  in  90 
seconds.    Tree  aaw  eats  'em  eloae  to  the 
groand.  Goes  anywhere.   We  are  making 
aspeeialadvertliinff  prlee  NOW— So  write 
at  once   for  complete  deaeription   of  thia 
woadcrfaloatAtFaCE.  MMCIIMaZtMS23.U. 


WITTE  Engine  Works 


'4»4VO«klaad  Ave, 
»547EHq>lrc  Bldg.* 


I  Cltjr.  Mo'. 
Piteborsh,  P^ 


LIME-MARL 


Precipitated 

Agricultural  Lime 

Non-caustic,  quickly  available,  dry 
and  in  fine  condition  for  drilling.  Write 
at  once  for  sample,  literature,  and 
freight  rates. 

NATURAL  UME-MARL  CO. 


Plaat— Charlea-TovfB, 
W.  Va. 


Office— Roanoke, 
Va. 


If  You  Own  an  Automobile 

You  have  un<1<>r  the  hood  90  or  more  hor»e  power, 
which  can  he  used  M  driv<>  Iota  of  thtncn  and  do  Iota 
of  work  bentdes  rtrlvInK  your  car.  It'fi  a  nlmple  Munt. 
If  interested,  write  ua  and  we  will  tell  you  about  it. 
Artttmr  Vi,  l«|»«r,  P«ri  Jcfl«ra«B,  If .  T. 


«1^  RAISE  HIGH  CUSS  RABBITS, 

^■■^V  Guinea  Pigs,  PlKeona,  White  Mice  and 
^^^^V  Rata.  A  Krrat  demand  for  such  ntork. 
^^^B^H^  This  is  siiTP  an  opportnnfty  t'>  make 
K^BEr  »^».  money.  We  are  in  a  position  to  furnish 
breeding  stock  at  reasonable  prlr«>«.  Also  rto»{«  and 
puppies  of  all  breeds,  l-errets  and  blooded  bocs. 
younic  and  breeding  stock  a  specialty,  10  cents  for 
complete  list.  _    . 

Mohawk  Rabbitbv  Dsp't  Z.  Z..  IndiaBapoHs,  led. 

Hummer't  Famous  Baby  Chicks 

are  the  best  known  and  known  as  the  be^t.  S.  C. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Rok.  Reds. 
Ancona  and  Minorca.  Indorsed  by  thoiipands  of 
poultrvmen  a8themo<n  profitable  to  buy.  Registered 
Aireflalcn.     (Irculars.  im- 

E.  R.  HPmiM  *  CO..  Frendifwii,  W.  J.    Dcft  L 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Hay  and  all  farm  products  wanted.  Dally  demand  at 
good  AIBBC  A  BDA  323  N.  FronI  Htre«>t, 
prices.    UlDM  A  BNUff    PhUadelphla.  bh.  is44 

Cr\D  CAI  I?  AH  varieties  of  Jlocki,  Reds, 
r^Ix  0/\LiE<  Wyandottes,  Mlnorcss.  Ham- 
burgs.  Anconss,  Orpingtons.  lAngsbaas.  Brahmss, 
I-eghorns.Andalnslas.  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  gnlness. 

Prices  low.  B«l»lie.  »«by,  ■.•■^•■▼•"•.•. 


■ 


I 
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What  Shall  We  Farmers  Read? 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

Ws  pay  12.00  tor  tbe  best,  tl-00  for  ibs  next  best  and  M  centa  for  caeb  other  artkis  publlsksd  la  ear  Kz. 
perleace  Fool.  All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  conuibate  tbeir  experience  on  tbe  topic  aader  dtseaasloa  and 
■ncssst  SQbtccts  for  futon  duMoastoB.    Contributions  must  rcacb  us  U  days  before  date  of  twoe. 


Topic  No.  1310,  ICarcu  1. — Clearing  Land. 
What  are  your  methods  of  bringing  Into 
cultivation  (1)  brush  land;  ('2)  newly  cut 
second  growth;  (3)  large  stump  or  forest 
growth.  Do  you  grub  out  by  hand,  use 
°'tam  harrows."  *^new  land  plows,  or 
what?  What  la  your  Inunedlate  after  cul- 
tivation and  crop? 

Topic  No.  1311,  Mabch  15. — The  question 
of  a  good  water  system  for  the  farm 
house  and  barns  Is  always  a  live  one.  If 
you  have  a  good  one  for  either  house  or 
Darns,  or  both,  won't  you  please  tell  us 
about  it — its  particular  advantages,  cost, 
and  points  worth  knowing  that  you  learn- 
ed about  Installing  such  a  system — as  a 
help  to  those  who  are  puzuling  over  the 
proDlem. 


O.  P.  S.,  Delaware.— First  "Agricul- 
ture"   (BrookB),   in   the   Home   Corre- 
opondence   School.     We  did  not   take 
the  course,  read  the  hooks  only.  While 
better  adapted  to  northern  conditions 
than  south  of  Philadelphia,  we  think 
it  the  best  on  the  general  subject  of 
agriculture  we  have  seen.    It  is  a  good 
foundation  and  interesting  in  style.  On 
special  subjects  we  have,  and   recom- 
mend, Bailey's  "Nursery  Book,"  "Prin- 
ciples   of    Fruit    Growing,"   "Pruning 
Book."    Beach,  "Apples  of  New  York." 
Munson,     "Foundations    of    American 
Grape   Growing."     Comstock,  "How  to 
Keep   Bees."     Kains,  "Plant   Propaga- 
tion"   (especially  good  for  greenhouse 
work).      Davidson-Chase,    "Farm    Ma- 
chinery and  Motors,"  Cobleigh,  "Handy 
Farm     Devices     and     How     to     Make 
Them."    We  may  add  Coburn  on  swine. 
After    the    "Agriculture"    above    men- 
tioned, however,  we  seem  to  find  most 
help  from  our  own  scrap  books.     For 
years  we  have  clipped  from  farm  jour- 
mals,  made  and  indexed  scrap  books; 
ordered,   classified  and   crudely   bound 
bulletins    from    the    government    and 
state;    corresponded    with    experiment 
stations    and  *  Bpeciallsts,    filing    away 
much  of  this  correspondence  until  we 
seem  to  have  a  growing  wealth  of  lit- 
erature for  both  reference  and  reading. 
The  above,  with  our  farm  papers,  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  fill  our  time. 

Being  especially  interested  in  horti- 
culture in  different  phases,  and  ani- 
mal husbandry,  including  poultry  and 
pets,  the  bulletins  we  select  mostly  are 
•n  these  subjects,  and  scarcely  a 
month  passes  without  one  or  more  be- 
ing offered  on  the  above  by  our  "Uncle 
Bam."  He  has  a  monthly  list  free  to 
all.  We  must  mention  the  catalogues 
of  nurserymen,  seed  houses,  breeders, 
etc.,  which,  while  requiring  severe 
pruning  at  times,  to  eliminate  exag- 
geration and  superfluous  matter,  yield 
much  information  and  profit. 


useful  iflformation  for  farmers.  Most 
agricultural  colleges  have  prepared 
home  reading  courses  for  farmers  and 
I  would  advise  persons  who  contem- 
plate purchasing  books  to  consult  their 
agricultural    college    for    information. 


A.  J.  L.,  Albion,  W.  Va.— The  best 
books  to  select  on  farm  subjects  is  a 
most  perplexing  subject  for  the  farm- 

,er  who  "has  not  had  experience,  and 
most  likely  many  mistakes  will  be 
made  if  the  purchaser  does  not  first 
consult  someone  who  already  knows 
the  books.  The  first  book  that  I  ever 
read  on  agriculture  was  Morrow  and 
Hunt's  "Farm  Crops."  This  was  an 
Interesting  and  Instructive  book  and 
was  well  uorth  the  money  paid  for  it. 
Some  time  after  this  Prof.  T.  C.  Atke- 
8on,  then  dean  of  the  West  Virginia 
Agricultural  College,  prepared  a  sys- 
tematic home  reading  course  In  agri- 
culture and  prescribed  a  set  of  books 
on  each  of  four  lines  of  agriculture.  I 
joined  this  course  and  purchased  and 
studied  the  prescribed  books.  Of 
course,  some  of  these  books  are  some- 
what behind  the  times  now,  but  many 

'  %i  them  are  well  worth  study  yet.  The 
ones  that  I  thought  most  beneficial 
were  King's  "Soil,"  "Manure  and  Ma- 
nuring," by  Prof.  Aikman,  Miles* 
"Stock  Breeding,"  Coburn's  "Swine 
Husbandry,"  Master's  "Plant  Life  on 
the  Farm,"  Gurler's  "American  Dairy- 
ing "  Craig's  "Diseases  of  Swine," 
Prof  Henry's  "Feeds  and  Feeding," 
Hunt's  "Cereals  in  America."  The 
above  is  a  list  of  books  that  are  full  of 


A.  A.  H.,  Bethpage,  Tenn. — There 
are  really  so  many  helpful  books  and 
bulletins  on  farming  that  I  couldn't 
name  them  here,  but  I  will  name  a 
few  that  have  been  of  more  help  to  me 
than  all  the  rest  put  together:  "Farm 
Management,"  "Farmer's  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,"  "The  Soil,"  "Farm  Ma- 
nures," "Farmer's  Cyclopedia  of  Live 
Stock,"  "Feeds  and  Feeding,"  "Co- 
operation In  Agriculture,"  "Farm  Poul- 
try," "Bee  Keeping,"  "Rural  Improve- 
ments" and  "Traction  Farming."  These 
are  the  list  of  books  I  usually  refer  to 
as  fit  for  my  every-day  needs.  They 
can  be  bought  cheaply  and  are  practi- 
cal and  very  helpful  to  all  farmers. 

Then  the  farm  bulletins  put  out  by 
our   experiment   stations   and    Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture    at    Washington, 
come  In  handy  to  the  reading  farmer. 
I  have  been  a  tobacco  farmer  for  14 
years,   and   10   years  ago   all   I   knew 
about  tobacco  was  what  the  older  ones 
told  me,  but  getting  more  interested 
by  reading,   I  wrote  to  the   Kentucky 
Experiment  Station  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
In  the  heart  of  the  hurley  tobacco  sec- 
tion, for  a  bulletin  on  hurley  tobacco. 
They  sent  me  a  book  on  hurley  tobacco 
and  its  production.    I  know  that  book 
by  heart,  and  It  has  been  of  Immense 
value  to  me.    As  I  have  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  hurley  tobacco  grow- 
er In  this  section,  I  give  all  the  credit 
to  that  one  book.     Reading  good  farm 
papers,   farm  books  and  bulletins  has 
made  me  the  farmer  I  am.  for  I  was 
taught  in  the  old  school  of  farming  by 
my   father,   but   today   I    farm    In   the 
modern  way,  all  because  I  am  a  read- 
ing farmer,  and  I  mean  to  keep  it  up. 
I  save  all  papers,  books  and  bulletins 
for  future  use,  and  It  Is  quite  a  pleas- 
ure to  look  .them  over  at  spare  times. 

MrE.    W.    H.  ,H.,    Needmore,    Pa. — 
During  the  past  six  years  I  have  been 
eagerly    scanning    the    pages    of    any 
books  on  farming  we  may  possess,  as 
there  are  so  many  difficulties  and  ob- 
stacles to  overcome,  especially  so  when 
one  has  not  lived  en  a  farm  for  some 
years,  which  was  the  case  with  myself. 
But  I  would  not  care  to  give  up  farm 
life  under  any  circumstances,  for  It  Is 
the  most  fascinating  life  one  can  live, 
and   anyone   going  about   it  with   the 
right  spirit  always  finds  something  to 
keep  them  there.     But  we  cannot  de- 
pend  wholly    upon    ourselves    for   our 
success,  and  must  not  be  Inclined  to  be- 
lieve our  way  Is  always  the  best  and 
only  way.     Therefore  It  Is  an  absolute 
necessity   for  every  successful  farmer 
to  take  at  least  one  good  farm  paper, 
to  keep  In  touch  and  learn  the  failures 
and    successes    of    other    farmers.      A 
warning    word    saves    many    blunders 
and  losses.     A  helpful  tip  means  suc- 
cess.    But  now,  which  paper  or  book 
shall  It  be?     It  Is  very  difficult  to  give 
a  definite  answer  to  this,  as  much  de- 
pends upon  what  particular  line  we  fol- 
low.   If  one  depends  mostly  ui)on  poul- 
try  for   his   income,    I    can    posltWely 
say  he  Is  without  one  good   friend  If 
he  does  not  take  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
For    hints    on    general     farming    and 
stock    raisin:?    I    think    the    Southern 
Rurallst   Is  among  the  Dest   of  any   I 
have    any    knowledge    of,    as    we    find 
therein    useful    and    practical    sugges- 
tions for  most  any  kind  of  farm  work; 
it  Is  brief  and  explicit  and  In  Itself  a 
home  veterinarian,  and  not  expensive. 
But  above  all,  and  for  this  section,  I 
find  iTte  Practical  Farmer  the  one  most 
read,  and  apparently  the  most  helpful. 
It  Is  really  the  only  paper  my  husband 
reads    thoroughly,    regardless    of    the 
dozen  or  more  that  we  receive  regular- 


ly.       Personally   I  like  The  Practical 
Farmer  for  Its  briefness;  everything  is 
explained  without  the  use  of  a  lot  of 
incomprehensible   and    useless   words; 
every  item  in  it  contains  some  useful 
information,  and  If  we  do  not  find  the 
exact  information  or  advice  we  are  in 
need  of,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  let 
our  wants  be  known  to  the  publishers 
thereof,  and  in  a  short  time  we  have 
all  the  practical  suggestions  and  help- 
ful information  we  may  be  in  need  of, 
either   through    our   E^xchange  or   Ex- 
perience Pool.     I  love  them  both,  and 
think  them  helpful  beyond  expression. 
1  have  found  the  "Year  Book"  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  very  useful, 
also  the  small  pamphlets  that  can  be 
obtained    at   this   department    for   the 
asking.     Each   of   these  dwells   on   an 
individual    subject,    and   have   been   a 
great  help  to  me. 


W.  A.  Q.,  Vincennes,  Ind. — I  have 
not  read  very  many  of  the  large  vol- 
umes  put   out   by   writers   on   general 
farming   and    stock    growing   subjects. 
They  might  have  helped  me  immense- 
ly, but  I  could  not  buy  them  early  in 
my  farming  career.       But  1   did  sub- 
scribe for,  and  read  devotedly,  many  of 
the  agricultural  papers.    I  also  secured 
annually  the  government  Year  Books 
and  a  large  number  of  farm  bulletins. 
As  the  years   passed   I   secured   small 
hand  books  on  various  subjects,  just  as 
1  needed  them  for  special  new  crops  I 
had  to  get  acquainted  with. 

I  only  secured  agricultural  journals, 
bulletins  and  small  pamphlets  and 
hand  books  to  get  Ideas.  I  may  say 
they  formed  the  foundation  of  a  gn'eat 
deal  of  information,  and  as  I  became 
convinced  of  doing  certain  things  in 
certain  ways  I  adopted  them,  but  work- 
ed out  practical  ways  suited  to  my  soil 
and  climate. 

As   the   years   passed    I    gathered    a 
vast  amount  of  practical  information 


which  gave  me  a  fine  working  basis  la 
general  crop  growing  and  stock  grow- 
ing. I  could  never  have  succeeded  Im 
a  manner  worth  while  without  the  goot 
information  my  varied  reading  gav» 
me.  A  thing  very  Important  I  hav» 
not  mentioned,  was  the  fact  that  I 
made  a  business  of  finding  out  by  my 
neighbors'  experiences  how  and  what 
to  do  on  my  own  farm  to  make_  iL 
profitable.  Read,  experiment,  copy 
ways  of  others  that  pay.  Then  put  in- 
to actual  practice.  In  an  improved  way 
if  possible,  the  mass  of  informatio* 
collected  together. 

Today  the  agricultural  press  is  giv- 
ing farmers,  if  they  will  be  benefited, 
more  and  better  general  farming  In- 
struction han  can  be  had  from  any 
other  source.  The  Practical  Farmer  is 
as  fine  as  any  other  journal  that  comes 
to  my  desk. 

W.  H.  H.,  Prince  George,  Va.  —  I 
never  read  any  agricultural  books  with 
the  exception  of  the  "Year  Book"  and 
farm  bulletins  sent  out  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  but  secure  most  of  my  in- 
formation from  such  up-to-date-  agri- 
cultural papers  as  The  Practical  Farm- 
er, Southern  Rurallst,  Southern  Plant- 
er, Progressive  Farmer  and  others,  The 
Practical  Farmer  ranking  first. 

Such  papers  usually  arrive  In  time, 
giving  the  best  means  and  plans  of  do- 
ing seasonable  work  and  at  the  least 
expense.  *  I  take  some  farm  journals 
that  always  arrive  a  week  or  ten  days 
behind  time.  Such  papers  lose  part  of 
their  value,  as  the  proper  season  for 
doing  things  is  often  past  before  we 
get  the  desired  information.  If  one 
reads  his  farm  papers  right  he  can 
secure  more  practical,  solid  informa- 
tion from  these  than  from  all  agricul- 
tural books  and  other  means  put  to- 
gether, as  such  give  short,  concise, 
practical  information  right  to  the 
point,  which  can  be  easily  understood. 


How  to  Have 

Good  Success 

in  1921 

Join  the  Bible  Success  Band,  and 
learn  a  verse  of  Scripture  diTly  ;  live 
it  out,  and  God's  Word  promises 
that  "Good  Success"  will  be 
yours.  THE  BIBLE  SUCCESS 
BAND  is  a  movement  for  learning 
a  verse  of  Scripture  daily,  and  is 
founded  on  Joshua  1  : 8,  where 
"Good  Success"  is  promised 
without  fail  to  those  who  meditate 
on  God's  Word  day  and  night,  and 
obey  its  precepts. 

To  be  Used  Every  Day  in 
Every  Christian  Household 

BIBLE  SUCCESS  BAND  BOOKLETS 

The  plan  of  learning  a  verse  of  Scripture  daily  has  been  found  so  helpful,  and  has  met 
with  such  blessed  results,  that  it  is  rapidly  spreading  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

THE  1921  BOOKLET  CONTAINS 

I.     Illuminated  covers  in  full  colors  and  gold,  like  the  Missil  Work  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

and  an  exquisite  lithographed  border  design  on  the  inside  pages. 
11.     The  list  of  inspiring  and  sublime  Scripture  passages  to  be  memorized  in  1921— one 
verse  daily. 
III.     Messages  on  the  value  and  blessing  of  memorizing  Scripture  from  the  Hoti.  John 
Wanamalcer,  President  Don  O.  Shelton,  Mr.  Philip  E.  Howard  and  Mr.  William 
H.  Ridgway,  with  their  pictures  and  autograph  signatures. 

$2.50  a  dozen,  $20  a  hundred,  or  25c  each,  postpaid. 
Buy  them  for  yourself  and  for  your  friends.     You  can  do  a  splendid  work  in  this  way. 

The  Practical  Farmer,  P.  O.  Box  1321,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
We  will  give  one  copy  of  the  booklet  FREE  ;-^XH;tn°To 

The  Practical  Farmer  at  50c,  or  for  one  two-year  renewal  at  $1.00,  the  regular  price. 
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ThU  u  tkm  tarm  wom«n'»  own  a.partment-^or  tkam  and  by  tham.  It  i.  d.iroted  to  th*  iImcmuoii 
•f  tODi«  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  famUy.  The  Practjcai  Farmer  ■»▼«»••- 
Tnd  «pert.-you  noi  only  to  write  your  experience,  on  the  topic.  ««Kier  d.«:«-.on  but  ai|jo  to 
S^op^fe  Topic,  for  future  di.cu..ion..  The  be.t  letter  pubii.hed  herein  each  '""•'^j^ii '"•''*•'* 
a  pr^e  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  publi.hed  we  will  pay  fifty  eenU.  AddroM 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

MAitru   15. — Tlouseclennlng     seems     to     be 
just  as  big   im   annual    bugaboo   as  ever, 
foi-  half  a  dozen  women  ivaders  are  asking 
for    labor   saving    plans    and    pointers    by 
which  this  job  <aa  be  handled.      Can  you 
offer  any   suggestions  as   to   schemes.   Im- 
plements, etc.,  that  every  woman  doesn't 
know   about?      If   vou    can    there    will    be 
plenty  of  Bisters  ready  to  bless  you  ! 
Get  vour  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  domu  not 
reach  ua  at  leaat  IS   days  beform  th*  datm  of 
itMue,  it  will  bm  too  lata. 


Maucu  1. — Quick  dishes  for  the  unexpected 
guest.  We  all  have  experienced  the  em- 
Imrrassment  of  an  lmpuveii.'?hed  larder,  an 
unexpected  guest,  and  not  much  time  to 
prepare  the  meal — or,  at  least,  the  unwill- 
ingness to  give  to  the  kitchen  the  time  we 
want  to  spend  with  our  guest.  Most  ot 
us  have  a  favorite  emergency  dlsli  or  two 
— let's  exchange  tor  nuUHal  benefit.  Don  t 
give  more  than  two  or  three  recipes;  but 
don't  hesitate  to  give  only  one,  it  its  u 
good  one. 


chair  was  so  bottomed.  On  top  of  this 
false  bottom  she  placed  a  cushion  of 
lighter  color.  When  the  work  was  fin- 
ished it  simply  looked  like  a  chair  with 
two  cushions  on  it  and  was  quite  com- 
fortable to  sit  in.  A  supply  of  wood 
glue  kept  on  hand  is  indeed  worth 
much  for  mending  little  breaks  as  they 
appear.  "A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine" 
might  be  changed  to  a  "stick"  in  the 
case  of  furniture.  Mend  in  time  to 
save. 


ou^Fashions 
and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  maklne,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  material  required,  accompany 
each  pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-flttlng 
and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  writ© 
your  name  and  address  in  full,  state  the 
number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want, 
and  send   1^   centH   for  each. 


Fix  Up  Your  Furniture  as  These  Did 


Miss  F.  R.  L.,  Cordova,  Md.— I  had 
always  wanted  white  furniture  fgr  my 
bed  room,  and  not  l>eing  able  to  afford 
new  I  looked  around  to  see  what  could 
be  done  with  the  old.     We  had  bought 
a  new  white  enamel  bod  and  I  wanted 
more  white  pieces  to  go  with  it.     The 
first  thing   I   tried   was   an   old   wash- 
stand   which   had  been   painted  a  dull 
black   in   former   days,   and   was   any- 
thing  but   attractive.       We   had   some 
good  ready-mixed  i>aint  and  some  light 
yellow    filler.      I    put    on    one    coat   of 
filler,   which   helped   to   cover   the   old 
paint,  but  four  coats  of  white  were  nec- 
essary to  cover  it  entirely.     However, 
when  it  was  done  it  looked  frosh  and 
nice  and  had  a  high  gloss.     The  next 
thing    I    worked   on    was    chairs.      We 
had  two  geod  old-fashioned  stool  chairs 
and  a  rocker  that  had  belonged  to  my 
grandmother,    and    were    also    painted 
black.       I   had  learned  from  my   first 
trial  the  finished  work  would  look  bet- 
ter if  the  old  paint  was  removed.     So 
I  set  to  work  with  a  dull  knife  and  a 
piece  of  glass  to  scrape  it  off.    It  came 
off  all   right  this  way  from  the   legs, 
back  and  rounds,  but  I  had  to  use  lye 
and    scrub    it    from    the    seats,    which 
were  solid  wood  about  2  inches  thick. 
When  they  were  thoroughly  dry  I  put 
on  one  coat  of  flat  white  and  two  of 
enamel.    When  this  was  dry  my  sister, 
who   works  in  oil,  painted  a  spray  of 
wild    roses    and   green    leaves    on   the 
back  of  each  chair  and  they  are  very 
attractive.     They  are  a  good  imitation 
of   the   expensive   hand   painted   furni- 
ture.    Our  dresser  is  of  solid  walnut 
and   we  don't  want  to  paint  it  white, 
but  hope  to  pick  up  one  some  time  at 
a  sale  or  second-hand  store,  cheap,  and 
treat  it  -in  the  same  way. 

We  have  an  old-fashioned  sideboard 
4  feet  long  which  used  to  be  cherry 
color.  We  thought  we  could  improve 
its  appearance  if  we  did  it  over  in  oak, 
so  we  scrap'ed  and  scrubbed  all  the  old 
paint  off,  put  on  a  coat  of  ground  color 
and  one  of  dark  oak  and  added  great- 
ly   to    the    appearance    of   our    dining 

room. 

A  friend  of  mine  wanted  to  fit  up  a 
guest  room  at  little  expense.  She  had 
neither  dresser  nor  dressing  table.  She 
took  a  plain  pine  table  3  feet  long  and 
2  feet. wide,  and  proceeded  to  convert 
U  into  a  dressing  table.  She  padded 
the  top  slightly  and  covered  it  with 
yellow  and  white  cretonne,  tacking  it 
down  around  the  edge.  Then  she  made 
a  curtain  of  the  same  material,  which 
hung  from  the  table  to  the  floor,  con- 
cealing the  table  legs.  An  inch  wide 
heading  extended  above  the  edge  of 
the  table.  A  white  framed  mirror  and 
a  lew  toilet  articles  scattered  about 
(ompleted  it  and  it  added  greatly  to 
the  daintiness  of  the  room.  A  goods 
box  underneath  held  clothing  and  was 
always  out  of  sight. 

With  a  few  pieces  of  old  furniture, 
a  (an  of  paint  and  a  little  ingenuity 
one  can  often  work  wonders  and  add 
much  to  the  appearance  of  the  home. 


carved  pieces  loose  with  a  sharp  chisel 
and  pulled  them  off  with  a  claw  ham- 
mer. We  then  sandpapered  the  entire 
surface  of  both  pieces  and  gave  them 
two  coats  of  white  enamel.  These,  with 
two  chairs  enameled  to  match,  furnish 
an  up-stairs  bed  room. 

We  needed  a  new  library  table,  but 
did  not  feel  able  to  pay  the  $25  a  deal- 
er asked.  A  few  days  later  I  saw  a 
table  at  a  second-hand  furniture  store, 
which  had  been  exactly  what  we  need- 
ed. It  was  good  wood,  strong  and 
steady,  but  had  been  badly  abused.  1 
got  It  for  $5,  carried  it  home  and  went 
over  it  with  a  mop  dipped  in  a  strong 
solution  of  lye.  Next  day  the  old  var- 
nish was  easily  scrubbed  off.  I  laid 
blotting  paper  wet  in  vinegar  over  the 
bruises  and  applied  a  hot  iron;  this 
raised  most  of  them.  It  was  then  var- 
nished. The  top  was  so  dented  It  will 
never  look  nice,  but  a  cover  of  Indian 
head  conceals  all  trace  of  shabbiness. 

I  renew  the  enamel  on  my  iron  beds 
when  it  is  needed,  using  a  varnish 
brush  and  following  directions  on  the 
cans.  If  there  is  a  bit  left  I  use  It  on 
a  picture  or  mirror  frame. 

A  little  box  with  padded  lid  enamel- 
ed to  match  furniture,  Is  convenient 
to  hold  polish,  dauber  and  extra  shoes, 
and  sit  on  while  changing  one's  boots. 

When  the  seats  of  our  cane-bottom 
chairs  wear  out  I  take  binder  twine 
and  re-seat.  I  make  a  needle  of  wire 
about  6  Inches  long,  and  weave  twine 
in  exactly  as  the  canes  were. 


Mrs.  O.  J.,  Bio,  La.— We  had  an  old- 
Btyle  iMjdstead  and  bureau,  covered 
with  jig-saw  ornaments.  The  bed- 
stead was  entirely  too  high.  We  sawed 
H  off,  removed  the  two  small  drawers 
from  the  top  of  the   bureau,   cut  the 


Mrs.  C.  S.  F.,  Jeflfersonville,  Ind. — 
In    fixing    up    furniture    two    objects 
should  be  kept  In  View.    One  is  to  con- 
ceal   the    unsightly    and    display    the 
beauty;  the  other  is  to  keep  the  furni- 
ture strong  and  In  good  condition.    For 
accomplishing    the    first    object    good 
household    paint    is    one    of    the    best 
means   I   know.     A  piece  of   furniture 
may  be   beautiful   In    form,   but   quite 
the  opposite  In  color.    If  so.  then  paint 
Is  what  you  need.     In  my  own  experi- 
ence I  have  found  that  so  often  furni- 
ture which  in  years  gone  by  has  been 
highly   varnished    may   be   made    over 
into    something    different    and    almost 
new   by   a   careful   selection   of  paint. 
The    article    to    be    painted    must,    of 
course,   be   clean   and    free   from   dust. 
It  may  require  several  coats  of  paint. 
A  favorite   paint  la  white  enamel    for 
bed    room    furnishing,    and    green    for 
porch   furniture.       Following  are   two 
examples  of  clever  workmanship:    One 
good  lady  that  I  know,  had  an  old  Iron 
bedstead,   much   scarred   by   long   and 
hard  usage.     By  her  good  taste,  a  lit- 
tle work  and  a  can  of  white  paint  she 
transformed    this    old    eyesore    Into   a 
thing  of  usefulness  and  beauty. 

Cushions  may  be  used  to  conceal 
broken  or  unsightly  chair  bottoms, 
where  the  rest  of  the  chair  Is  otherwise 
good  and  the  bottom  not  yet  past  re- 
demption. The  same  lady  l^efore  men- 
tioned had  a  good,  substantial  straight- 
back  chair  frame — the  l)Ottom  had  en- 
tirely disappeared.  She  took  a  board 
the  size  that  the  bottom  should  be,  and 
covered  it  top  and  bottom  with  plain 
dark-colored  cloth,  ruffling  all  around 
the  edge  of  the  board  with  the  same 
material.  The  ruffle  was  rather  wide 
and  served  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the 


Mrs.  B.  O.  M.,  McGees  Mills,  Pa. — 
I  have  some  experience  in  renewing 
old  furniture.  First,  see  that  all  loose 
parts  are  well  glued.  Then  go  over 
the  article  with  sandpaper,  using  a  fine 
paper  for  the  smoothing,  or  last  appli- 
cation. This  sandpapering  will  taks 
time  and  patience.  If  the  article  Is  to 
have  only  a  stain  or  filler,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  all  the  old  varnish;  if 
to  be  painted  a  smooth  surface  i§  all 
that  Is  necessary.  I  always  use  two 
coats  of  paint  then  one  of  clear  var- 
nish. Each  coat  of  paint  must  be  thor- 
oughly dry  before  applying  another.  If 
a  piece  of  furniture  Is  only  slightly 
scarred  I  touch  the  spots  with  a  stain 
and  revarnlsh.  If  I  have  the  article 
thoroughly  sandpapered,  then  I  use  a 
filler  or  stain.  Put  the  filler  on  with 
a  brush;  when  nearly  dry  rub  off  with 
cloth  and  varnish.  This  filler  leaves 
the  grain  of  the  wood  filled  and  brings 
it  out  more  plainly;  takes  plenty  of 
rubbing,  too. 

Small  articles  are  nicer  painted  and 
varnished,  and  easier  applied.  I  have 
made  some  old  chairs  over  by  the  use 
of  cretonne.  They  look  clean  and  new. 
By  using  cretonne  one  can  make  the 
rooms  to  harmonize  with  the  furniture, 
by  curtains,   cushions,  etc. 

An  old  wood  bed  was  made  to  look 
like  new  by  painting  ivory  and  en- 
ameling; an  old  dresser  was  finished 
likewise.  The  enamel  is  not  very 
easily  applied,  especially  when  the 
weather  is  not  warm.  I  forgot  to  add 
I  have  the  painter  mix  the  filler  for 
me,  but  no  doubt  it  could  be  purchased 
at  any  paint  store. 

M.  3.  J.  B.  B.,  Coudersport,  Pa. — 
A  very  good  stain  for  furniture,  which 
will  give  pieces  of  light  colored  wood 
the  appearance  of  old  walnut  is  made 
as  follows:  Mix  one-half  ounce  of  per- 
manganate of  potash  with  one' quart  of 
warm  water.  Apply  quitkly  aiid  freely 
to  dry,  clean  wood  with  a  brwh.  Re- 
peat process  If  a  dark  color  Is  desired. 
A  polish  for  furniture  on  which  the 
varnish  has  become  dull  and  worn  may 
be  easily  made.  To  one  pint  of  water 
grate  one-quarter  ounce  of  white  soap. 
Put  this  In  a  granite  pan  that  Is  not 
worn.  Put  the  pan  on  the  fire  where 
it  will  gradtially  get  hot ;  add  one-quar- 
ter  ounce  of  white  wax  cut  In  small 
pieces,  also  3  ounces  of  common  bees- 
wax. Let  this  melt  together.  Apply 
while  warm  to  clean  furniture,  and  nib 
until  a  good  polish  Is  produced. 

Gliding  on  frames  of  mirrors  or  fur- 
niture may  be  brightened  by  bruising 
three  or  four  onions  and  boiling  iheni 
In  1V>  pints  of  water;   strain  and  add 
1  tablespoon ful  of  flowers  of  sulphur. 
To  dull   flnish   furniture,  first  wash 
the    article    to    be    revarnlshed    with 
warm   water  and   soap  and   dry   thor- 
oughly.   When  dry  sandpaper  carefully 
with  No.  00  sandpaper,  being  very  care- 
ful  to   work   only   with   the   grain,   so 
that  there  will  be  no  cross  scratches, 
and  be  sure  to  get  a  smooth  surface, 
rust  carefully  with  a  clean  soft. cloth 
and  app'y  a  thin  coat  of  furniture  var- 
nish.    When   dry.  sandpaper  again  to 
remove  the  gloss  and  apply  a  second 
coat  of  varnish,   allowing  it  to  dry  a 
second   time.     When   well   dried,   take 
a  piece  of  felt  and  a  thin  paste  made 
of  a  few  cents  worth  of  powdered  pum- 
ice and  good  machine  oil,  and  rub  on 
with  the  felt,  back  and  forth,  using  the 
same  directions,  until  the  gloss  has  dis- 
appeared, then  rub  with  a  clean  dry 
cloth. 


0400 Girls'  drawers.     Cut  In  «I«m  «  to 

IG  years.  '  „         «- 

nxio. — Girls*  dress.     Cut  In  sizes  8  to  14 

ttlilS Ladles*  and  misses*  waist.     Cut  la 

sizes  .'{4  to  44  Inches  bust  measure. 

f»M::z LadieH*  and  mlMses*  dress.     Cut  In 

sizes  1«  and  18  years  and  36  to  42  In«he8 
bust  measure. 

1MHN». — I^adies'  apron.  Cut  In  sizes  3«, 
40  and   44    Inches   bust   measure. 

f)»r»I Ladles'  dress.     Cut  In  sizes  30  t* 

42  Inches  bu3t  measure. 

ft.11 7. — CJIrls'  and  chlld'g  coat.  Cirt  In 
sizes  1   to  14  years. 

J>4T7 Ladles*   two-piece  skirt.        Cut   In 

sizes  2«  to  .14  Inches  waist  measure. 

OH27. — Child's  outdoor  set.  Cut  In  sizes 
1  to  6  years. 

Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

OwInK  to  the  number  of  departments  In 
The  Practical  Farmbr.  we  are  unable  to 
Illustrate    as    many    patterns    as    we    would 


like;  therefore,  we  publish  each  quarter  a  ftO- 
pajfe  fashion  magazine  called  The  Fashion 
World,   which   Is   edited   new   from    cover   to 


Mrs.  J.  S.  C,  C3oudersport,  "Pa; — Re- 
newing and  "fixing  up"  old  furniture 
is  an  interesting  subject,  and  I  am  glad 
to  pass  on  my  experience  in  that  line. 
I  came  into  possession  of  a  set  of  din- 


cover  each  Issue  illustrates  all  the  new 
Ktyles  and  contains  hints  on  dressmaklnsr. 
etc.  This  Interesting  little  magazine  costs 
10  cents  a  copy  when  ordered  alone,  but  we 
will  send  you  a  (^py  for  8  cents  If  you  order 
It  at  the  same  time  as  you  order  a  pattern. 
Rend  20  cents  for  one  pattern  and  a  copy 
of  the  fashion  book,  or  If  you  want  to  bis 
kept  In  touch  with  all  the  new  styles  as  they 
come  out  each  season,  we  will  enter  your 
name   for  a   one  year  aubscrlption   for   our 

Juarterly    fashion    magazine    for    35    cent* 
ddress 

FASHION    DEPARTMBIIT. 

THR   PRACTICAL   FARMBB. 

PHILADhiLPHIA,  PA. 


February  1,  1921 


THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 
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Ing  chairs  of  good  material,  well  braced 
but  dingy,  and  the  seats,  which  origi- 
nally   had    been    cane    bottoms,    were 
then  the  black  pasteboards,  rather  bent 
and  demolished.    After  removing  these 
bottoms,  the  chairs  were  scrubbed  thor- 
oughly with   a  lye  solution.     I  tried 
sandpapering,  but  the  lye  reached  all 
the  crevices  and  proved  more  satisfac- 
tory.    Two  coats  of  the  best  varnish 
followed.    Thin  boards  were  then  fitted 
into  the  cane  seat  spaces  and  padded 
with  cotton  batting.     For  covering  I 
nsed  the  brown  imitation  leather,  with 
a  brown  guimpe  to  match,  to  finish  the 
edges,    and    brown    tacks    every    two 
Inches  to  keep  it  well  in  place.     The 
corners  were  carefully  turned  to  make 
a  neat  job. 

I   renewed   the   upholstering  of   one 
rocker  with  the  same  brown  niaterial, 
guimpe  and  tacks,  but  the  other  rock^jr 
was  a  puzzle  to  me.     It  had   been   a 
wedding  present  twenty-four  years  ago. 
The    seat    was    all    wood    with    thin 
▼eneering,  which  curved  gracefully  in 
a  roll  across  the  front;  here  the  veneer- 
ing had  broken  in  splinters,  so  t  fear- 
ed the  chair  would  have  to  be  discard- 
ed.   But  a  sharp  knife  trimmed  ofE  the 
splintery    part.      The   front   edge   was 
padded  and  the  brown  "leather"  was 
stretched  over  the  roll  with  the  same 
guimpe   and   tacks   and  no  one  would 
mistrust  that  this  was  a  make-shift  to 
hide  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  quarter 
century.    I  am  proud  of  my  fixed  over 
furniture. 

I  have  also  found  white  enameling 
an  easy  and  paying  joh  in  remodeling 
old  furniture,  especially  foi^bed  rooms. 
Just  follow  directions  as  given  on  the 
can,  using  two  coats  of  the  dull  white, 
finishing  with  one  of  the  gloss.  Even 
picture  frames  can  thereby  match  the 
rest  of  the  make-up.  I  extended  the 
white    enamel    flnish    from    the    mop 


Salting  Beef  for  Summer  Use 

CHAS.  A.  UM»8ELLE. 

For  each  100  pounds  of  beef  take  15 
pounds  of  fine  or  rock  salt  and  4  ounces 
of  saltpetre;  cut  the  meat  and  pack  it 
in  edgewise,  after  rubbing  the  pieces 
all  over  with  the  salt;  and  after  a  lay- 
er is  completed,  take  an  ax  or  maul 
and  pound  down  solid.    Then  sprinkle 
on  a  little  saltpetre  and  fill  up  all  in- 
terstices with  salt,  and  so  on  until  the 
cask  is  full.     Thost  who  do  not  like 
the  saltpetre  may  omit  it  without  in- 
jury to  the  meat.     I  have  salted  beef 
in   this  way  for  years.     It  needs  no 
soaking  hefbre  boiling,  and  will  be  ten- 
der and  sweet  the  year  round.    By  this 
way  of  salting,  It  makes  Its  own  brine, 
and   never   wants  repacking,   nor   the 
brine  scalding.    If  the  brine  should  not 
cover  it  in  the  spring,  sufficient  may 
be  added  for  that  purpose. 
"Nevo  Jersey. 


the  back  door,  so  that  tracks  from 
muddy  boots  need  not  be  made  on  the 
kitchen  floor.  •  , 

\i  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  door 
to  the  closet  open  into  the  kitchen,  be- 
cause the  wraps  can  be  kept  warm.  If 
there  is  room  enough,  the  closet  may 
also  serve  as  a  wash  room.  A  room  for 
this  purpose  has  been  found  particu- 
larly desirable  if  a  number  of  men  are 
employed  on  the  farm. 


Homemakers,  This  is  for  You 
Possibly  not  enough  vegetables  in  the 
diet.  The  children  should  eat  them,  too. 


Our  Sweet  Tooth 

In  his  book,  "The  World's  Food  Re- 
sources," Dr.  J.  Russell  Smith,  profes- 
sor of  economic  geography  of  Columbia 
University,  speaks  thus  about  the 
amount  of  sugar  we  eat: 

"The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States,"  he  says,  "has  increased 
materially.  In  1821  we  consumed  eight 
pounds  of  sugar  per  capita,  and  in  1915 
80  pounds.  For  the  flrst  ten  months  of 
1917  we-were  consuming  at  the  rate  of 
91  pounds  per  capita.     This,  we  may 


white    enamel    flnish    from    the    mop  91  pounds  per  capita,     inis,  we  may 

boards  on  the  floor  for  about  8  inches,  ^Qt^,  was  before  the  national  prohibl- 1  *®^ 

giving  the  appearance  of  a  white  bor-  ^^^^  j^^  ^^  passed.    The  use  of  sugar 

ft-rlfd  Bt^1.X^  ftlXi^^'7^^.  has  been  greatly  Increased  since  that 

"  **   '  time.      The    sugar   production    in    the 


Those  greens  that  you  canned  last 
spring  taste  mighty  good  now,  don't 
they?  How  about  a  few  more  cans 
next  season? 

If  an  Income  is  to  be  of  most  use  a 
record  must  be  kept  of  the  way  in 
which  it  is  spent;  with  that  knowledge 
one  can  tell  whether  it  has  been  dis- 
tributed wisely. 

Affording  things  is  largely  a  matter 
of  the  way  you  look  at  It.  The  farm 
that  can  afford  modern  tools  and  equip- 
ment can  afford  running  water  in  the 
house,  and  a  sewage  system. 

In  many  a  farm  home,  the  real 
family  gathering  place  is  the  kitchen, 
especially  in  winter.  That's  another 
reason  why  it  should  be  bright  and 
cheerful.     Light-colored  paint  helps  a 


Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 

^^^       Add    a    half-tear 

f^ f^  spoonful     to     each 

vj^       gallon     of     winter 

^^  cream    and    out   of 

your    churn    comee 

butter     of     golden 

June  shade  to  bring 

you  top  prices. 

All  store*  sell  35- 
cent  bottles  of  Dan- 
delion Butter  Color, 
each     sufficient     to 
keep  that  rich 
"Golden   Shade"  in 
yourbutter  all  the  year  round.    Stand- 
ard Butter  Color  for  fltty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.     Meets  all  food  laws.  State 
and  National.    Used  by  all  large  crean*- 
erlee.     Will  not  color  the  buttermillfc. 
Tasteless.     Wells    &    Richardson    Co- 
Burlington,  Vt 


Indoor  ToUet.  S  11.35 

Set  it  up  anywhere  \\\  the  hou^e  In 
fliteen  minutes.  Banlury,  abso- 
lutely odorlets.  No  plumhiuK. 
Chemical  kills  germs.  Eliminate 
QDhealthful  outhouse  this  winter. 
Moo*}  b»ck  if  not  ••ti»f»ctorj  *«*r  30 
d*7i  tr1»l.  Qiiick  ihipment  bj  expr«M. 
Detcriptive  circulmr  on  raquMt. 
Bennett  Homes  (Eqolpmwt  !>•»♦ 


x<4^  .1 


'^m'/^% 


i6reatMovelties20ett. 


gray  and  white  lines  met,  but  failed. 
The  paint  would  not  work  on  the 
enamel.  There  are  wonderful  possibil- 
ities in  a  paint  pot  and  brush. 


1 


Mrs.  J.  r.,  Qnakertown,  Pa. — For  a 
dressing  table  I  got  a  box  for  5  cents  at 
store.     This   was   as   high   as  a   table 
when  stood  on  end;  I  put  in  a  board  to 
serve  as  a  shelf,  and  under  It  tacked 
oilcloth,  to  keep  shoes  in.     I  nailed  a 
board  on  top.      I  made  a  valence  deep 
enough  to   reach   almost   to   the   floor, 
also    a    cover    of    the    same    material 
(printed  organdie)   on  which  I  placed 
toilet  articles  and  pincushion;  hung  a 
mirror   over  this,   draping  frame  also 
with  organdie.     For  reading  or  work 
table  in  same  room   I   found  a  round 
board  the  size  of  a  cheese  box,  which 
had  been  a  cover  for  a  lard  pail ;  nailed 
it  to  molding  around  the  wall,  placed 
a  broom   handle  under   the  front    (as 
table  was  in  corner),  covered  this  with 
a  pretty  square  of   drawn  work  that 
had   done   duty   as  an  old-time   pillow 
sham.     For  a  seat   I  got  another  box 
about  3  feet  long,  put  castors  "on  cor- 
ners, papered  It  inside  with  light  wall 
paper,   to   keep   shirtwaists   In,  as   the 
cover   was  tight  fitting,  with  two  lift 
handles.     I   covered   it  with   some  or- 
gandie, made  two  cushions  to  put  over 
handles,  papered  the  outside  with  gilt- 
striped  paper. 

1  wanted  a  chair  for  reading  table. 
This  I  found  In  the  woodshed — an  old- 
timer.     I  cleaned  It  thoroughly.    When 
dry   gave   it  two  coats   of   pale   green 
enamel.    Made  cushion  of  some  old  vel- 
veteen   (once   a  lambrequin)    in    light 
eolors.     Then    I    bought   an    iron   bed- 
stead, which  I  enameled  in  same  pale 
green.     Dyed  an   old-fashioned   spread 
to  match,  hung  two  panel  pictures  on 
the  wall.  For  the  windows  I  used  strips 
of  white  lawn  with  strips  of  cream  net 
sewed   on.     They  were   beautiful   cur- 
tains.    Now   this  made  a  very  pretty 
bed  room,  and  cost  only  5  cents  for  box 
and  30  cents  for  two  cans  of  enamel. 
I  found  castors  in  workshop,  and  the 
organdie    had    been    nsed    for   dresses 
years  ago.     I  do  not  like  rag  rugs  or  I 
would  have  used  one  for  this  room,  but 
floor  covering  is  only  a  matter  of  taste. 


United  States  and  its  possessions  in- 
creased ^rom  1,082,000  tons  In  1901-2 
to  2,501,000  tons  in  1915-16,  an  increase 
of  nearly  150  per  cent,  in  fourteen 
years.  Only  one-fourteenth  of  the  sugar 
land  of  Cuba,  which  next  to  India  is  the 
grep.te8t  cane  sugar  producer  in  the 
world,  is  iB  use.  The  United  States  is 
consuming  now  over  four  million  tons 
a  year  and  it  is  constantly  Increasing 
its  importation  although  the  home  pro- 
duction has  been  trebled  within  twenty 
years," 

Dr.  Smith  thinks  that  the  production 
of  cane  and  beet  sugar  is  the  most 
promising  field  for  American  agricul- 
ture. 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  mince 
meat  By  picking  over  the  apples  in 
the  cellar,  those  which  show  signs  of 
decay  can  thus  be  utilized.  Canning 
is  another  way  to  save  the  apples 
which  have  begun  to  spoil.  They  will 
taste  good  in  the  spring. 

When  the  wind  blows  so  hard  that 
it  seems  impossible  to  put  the  bed  room 
window  up,  wrap  a  window  screen  in 
a  cotton  cloth  and  use  it  to  keep  out 
the  draft,  but  not  the  air.  Better  still, 
cover  a  screen  with  cheesecloth  and 
have  it  always  ready  to  use. 
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hardy  plant.  The  mc^ 
tbowy  Aatomnbloonn;. 
BorpuainsaUotlMra.  It 
is  tbeUt«at  to  bloom. 

af  Ur  f  roat  haa  killed  aU 
XmAKt  flow«a  Or^taat 
Dorelty  in  twantj-  yaari. 

goeeecda  •T'T*''^' 
reachina  perfaction  tha 
fli«t  aeaaon  froa  aaed. 
and  eontinofla  blooming 
forrean.  aOeta.perpktj 
WMliaaaliaMarwaagl 
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A>4  aMT  Ma  OalBloa.  all  for  SO  ota.        ._«„ 

Bta  OataM»«.  Iroo.  All  flower  and  '•«r»t*b>"2^iS£S: 
olSta  andnew  borriee.  Wa  ««>w  the  ftnaat  «••«•»• 
BfiliMrCannaa.  Irlaea  P«»^.  f^'SSS^S^JSS?* 
vSaa.  ita.  AIJ  priaa  atra^r-many  ^J^f^^t^J- 
JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS.Iiie.     Floral  P«rk,  W-T 


Take  Off  Your  ^V^ap8,  Please 
A  closet  near  the  front  door  for 
wraps  and  umbrellas  Is  most  desirable 
and  almost  a  necessity,  say  those  who 
are  studying  the  problem  of  house- 
hold arrangement.  Wraps  are  easily 
taken  care  of  as  soon  as  persons  come 
into  the  house,  and  are  accessible  for 
them  when  leaving,  it  is  pointed  out. 

The  home  economics  workers  at  the 
New  York  State  College  at  Ithaca  say 
the  closet  should  be  well  equipped  with 
hangers.  If  it  is  small,  a  pole  may  be 
fastened  across  It  to  hold  the  hangers. 
This  will  make  it  possible  to  care  for  a 
larger  number  of  coats,  and  the  rest  of 
the  space  in  the  closet  may  be  used  to 
better  advantage. 

In  the  farm  house.  It  is  equally  de- 
sirable to  have  a  clothes  closet  at  the 
back  of  the  house  so  that  those  having 
to  do  the  outside  work  about  th^  farm 
may  have  a  convenient  place  to  hang 
coats  and  outer  garments  and  leave 
boots  or  heavy  shoes.  If  possible,  such 
a  closet  should  be  oft  the  kitchen,  near 


Can  Someone  Help  This  Friend 

Mrs.  D.  E.  B.,  (Penna.)  writes:  "I 
would  like  advice  through  your  paper 
as  to  how  to  do  over  a  floor  that  has 
been  previously  filled  and  varnished 
and  is  now  worn  off  so  the  grain  of 
the  wood  is  raised  rough  In- some 
places.  Also  as  to  how  to  treat  a  fioor 
for  waxing." 


OIL  UGHT  BEATS 
ELECTRIC  OR  GAS 

BURNS  94%  AIR 

A  new  oil  lamp  that  gives  an  amaz- 
ingly brilliant,  soft,  white  light,  even 
better  than  gas  or  electricity,  has  been 
tested  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  35 
leading  univerBities  and  found  to  be  su- 
perior to  10  ordinary  oil  lamps.  It  burns 
without  odor,  smoke  or  noise — ^no  pump- 
ing up,  is  simple,  clean,  safe.  Burns  94% 
air  and  6%  common  kerosene  (coal-oil). 

The  inventor,  K.  R.  Johnson,  14  Wash- 
ington Place,  New  YorkMs  offering  to 
send  a  lamp  on  10  days'  FREE  trial,  or 
even  to  give  one  FREE  to  the  first  user 
in  each  locality  who  will  help  him  In- 
troduce it.  Write  him  to-day  for  full 
particulars.  Also  ask  him  to  explain 
how  you  can  get  the  agency,  and  with- 
out experience  or  money  make  |250  to 
1500  per  month. —  (Adv.) 


Name  **  Bayer"  means  genuine 
Say  "Bayer"— Insist  I 


S«7  ''Bayer^  when  buying  Asplria. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  "Bajer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin" — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  preecribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac- 
cept only  an  unbroken  "Bayer  package** 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  C!olds  and  Pain.  Handytia 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug- 
gists also  pell  larger  "Bayer  packages." 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac- 
ture Monoaceticacidester  of  Salieylioadd. 
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Cheating  Jack  Frost  of  His  Prey 


The  Weather  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  able  to  discover  the  weapon  used 
by  that  old  enemy  of  mankind,  Jaclc 
Frost,  and  in  a  recent  published  report 
it  tells  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower 
just  what  Jack's  invisible  weapon  is, 
and  how,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
the  sprite's  own  artillery  may  be  used 
against  him. 

Frost,  of  course,  occurs  whenever  the 
mercury  drops  to  32  degrees  F.  or  low- 
er. If  much  moisture  is  present  in  the 
atmosphere  this  drop  in  temperature  is 
manifested  by  the  white  crystals  of 
frozen  moisture  upon  leaf  or  grass 
stem,  and  there  is  what  is  known  as  a 
"white  frost."  If  the  temperature 
drops  to  the  required  degree  and  does 
not  reach  the  point  when  water  from 
the  air  is  condensed,  there  will  be  few 
crystals  deposited,  and  the  result  is  a 
"black  frost."  A  "freeze"  is  the  term 
applied  to  a  condition  of  cold  more  per- 
manent than  a  frost,  and  such  a  condi- 
tion may  occur  when  there  are  high 
winds.  True  "frosts"  occur  only  when 
the  surface  air  is  relatively  calm. 

Temperature,  like  water,  seeks  a 
level.  During  the  day  the  earth  re- 
ceives more  heat  than  it  can  throw  off. 
but  at  night  this  supply  of  heat  is 
stopped.  During  the  day  the  heat 
thrown  olT  by  the  earth  warms  the  thin 
blanket  of  air  next  the  ground.  This 
blanket,  as  it  warms,  loses  its  density 
and  ascends.  Cooling  as  it  rises,  pres- 
ently it  encounters  air  of  its  own  tem- 
perature, and  there  it  stops.  Mean- 
while its  place  has  l)een  taken  by  other 
colder  air,  wiii<  h  is  in  turn  warmed  by 
contact  with  the  ground.  This  ex- 
change goes  on  until,  at  sundown,  all 
the  air  of  a  wide  layer  above  the  earth 
has  been  warmed,  and  the  highest  tem- 
perature is  felt  nearest  the  earth. 

Now,  with  the  sunset,  old  earth  be- 
gins to  suffer  from  a  bit  of  aerial  trick- 
ery. All  day  long  he  has  been  patient- 
ly passing  out  heat  to  one  cold  air  lay- 
er after  another;  night  comes,  and 
with  it  the  Ioas  of  his  source  of  supply, 
but  do  these  warm  upper  air  layers  pass 
back  any  of  the  heat  they  begged  d\ir- 
ing  the  day?  They  do  not — unless  they 
are  made  to.  The  layer  close  to  the 
earth  does,  and  thus  they  leave  their 
coldest  blanket  against  the  shivering 
earth  while  they  sail  about  40  or  50 
feet  above  the'ir  late  benefactor.  As 
the  earth  becomes  colder  the  air  blan- 
ket next  his  brown  old  skin  becomes 
colder,  too,  and  heavier  as  it  becomes 
colder,  so  that  the  colder  it  grows  the 
more  tightly  it  fits,  and  he  has  little 
chance  of  throwing  off  his  chilly  cover- 
let to  seize  a  warmer  one. 

On  rainy  days  when  the  cloud  strata 
has  ( ut  off  the  sun's  heat,  the  earth  is 
not  n)uch  warmer^  during  the  day.  If, 
during  the  night,  the  clouds  blow  away 
the  earth  is  apt  to  go  bankrupt.  That 
is  why,  when  the  season  is  passing 
from  spring  to  sumraeri  or  frorii  sum- 
mer to  fall,  a  three  day's  rain  is  so 
often  followed  by  a  frost.  The  first 
clear  night  presents  heat  bills  to  the 
earth  whi<h  he  is  unable  to  pay,  and 
Jack  Frost,  nature's  sheriff,  pla<  es  his 
crisp  seal  upon  the  Improvident  old 
fellow.  The  farmer  looks  out  across 
his  blasted  fields  in  the  morning  and 
sighs:    "A  killing  frost  last  night." 

The  most  common  method  for  frost 
prevention  is  to  estal)llsli  a  sort  of  sav- 
ings  bank  for  the  old  fellow  earth. 
Rest  assured  that  he'll  spend  his  re- 
serve If  he  can!  Glass  makes  the  best 
heat  savings  bank.  It  has  the  curious 
property  of  allowing  the  heat  from  the 
sun  to  pass  through  to  the  earth,  but 
It  will  not  allow  the  radiated  heat  from 
the  earth  to  go  Ijack  to  the  "eager  air." 
Glass  is  expensive,  however,  and  can 
be  used  only  for  the  protection  of  com- 
paratively small  areas  of  ground.  Wood 
is  also  a  good  watchman  to  set  above 
the  anclejit  profligate.  Though  it  will 
not  allow  heat  to  pass  from  the  sun  as 
glass  doeK,  neither  will  it  allow  it  to 
pass  outward  from  the  earth.  In  sec- 
tions of  the  South  a  lath  network  is 
used  to  fovor  crops  during  the  dang."»r 
periods.  The  wooden  network  holds 
'   down    a    large    amount    of    heat,    and. 
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when  a  frost  ocurs,  it  helps  the  frozen 
plants  by  shading  them  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  and  allows 
them  to  thaw  gradually.  Quick  thaw- 
ing of  the  frozen  water  particles  in 
plant  or  fruit  is  fatal,  as  it  causes  the 
cellular  tissues  to  break  down;  it  the 
thawing  process  is  very  gradual,  the 
plant  may  reabsorb  the  fluid  and  the 
damage  done  may  be  surprisingly 
slight. 

Paper  is  of  less  value  in  conserving 
heat  than  is  wood,  though  it  is  more 
efficient  than  cloth.  Cloth  allows  that 
cold  mendicant,  the  air,  to  penetrate 
to  the  earth  and  steal  the  last  degree 
of  heat  from  him.  So  a  cloth  covering 
must  be  quite  heavy  if  the  frost  is  a 
hard  one.  Iron  or  metal  pots  are  not 
at  all  good  as  bankers  for  the  earth — 
they  allow  the  heat  to  pass  back  into 
the  air  almost  as  readily  as  the  earth 
itself. 

There  is  another  method  that  is  em- 
ployed to  save  the  spendthrift  from  the 
sheriff.  The  presence  of  moisture  in 
the  air  makes  the  radiation  of  heat 
difficult  and  helps  greatly  to  conserve 
the  heat  which  the  earth  already  holds. 
Also,  if  the  temperature  drops  to  freez- 
ing, each  drop  of  water  gives  up  a  bit 
of  latent  heat  before  congealing,  and 
all  these  tiny  contributions  help  to 
keep  the  surface  air  warmer.  A  breeze 
from  ocean,  lake  or  river  will  usually 
bring  this  wet  blanket,  and  it  can 
sometimes  be  supplied  in  an  artificial 
manner  by  letting  water  Into  Irriga- 
tion ditches.  Results  hot  so  good  may 
be  had  by  building  damp  smudge  fires 
In  the  orchard.  Cranberry  growers 
often  save  their  crops  by  flooding  the 
area  with  water.  In  the  event  of  ex- 
treme cold  it  is  often  possible  to  sub- 
merge entire  areas  growing  this  crop. 
This  gives  absolute  protection.  Less 
prodigal  than  earth,  water  keeps  Its  re- 
serve heat  for  long  periods  of  time. 

The    third    method    of    keeping   the 
earth  solvent  is  by  adding  heat  to  the 
air  layers  near  the  surface.     This   Is 
done  by  means  of  many  small  fires  of 
oil,  coal,  wood  or  orchard  refuse,  and 
is   a  method   well   known   in   sections 
where  fruit  growing  Is  a  specialty.    It 
is  sometimes  scorned  as  an  attempt  to 
"warm   up   all   outdoors,"   but  that   is 
not  what  happens,  exactly.    We  know 
that,  at  night,  the  air  above  the  earth 
is  warmer  than  the  air  directly  against 
it.     Therefore.  If  the  lower  and  colder 
strata  could  be  lifted  and  mixed  with 
the  upper  air,  a  higher  and  more  equa- 
ble   temperature    would     result.      By 
kindling  numerous  small  fires  this  may 
be  done.     The  hot  gases   rushing  up- 
ward from  each  blaze  lift  and  toss  both 
cold  and  warm  layers  until  a  warmer 
mixture  is  applied  to  the  earth.     The 
hot  gases  serve  to  assist  in   warming 
the  chilled  atmosphere,  but  the  effect 
of    direct    radiation    amounts    to    very 
little.     This  difference  in  heat  quality 
is  very  well  illustrated  in  our  homes. 
Direct   radiation   is   the   sort   of   heat 
given   off   by  the  wood-burning  parlor 
stove  when  Its  fat  sides  are  glowing  on 
a    cold    winter    night,    while    the    hot 
gases  given  off  by  combustion  pass  up 
the  chimney.    This  method  of  prevent- 
ing frost  is  very  efficient,  and  ea<h  year 
it    saves    much    money    for    American 
fruit  growers.    Just  how  It  Is  best  ap- 
plied,  how   many   fires  are  needed   to 
the   acre,   and   the   form   and    style  of 
burner  giving  the  best  results,  are  well 
discussed  in  the  Weather  Bureau  Bul- 
letin No.  1096. 

Many  a  fruit  grower  has  nursed  an 
expensive  orchard  to  the  point  of  bear- 
ing only  to  see  his  well-deserved  re- 
ward vanish  In  a  single  night.  But 
more  and  more  we  are  discovering 
that,  if  we  can  not  defy  certain  natural 
laws,  we  may  still  nullify  their  results 
through  a  better  understanding  of 
their  principles.  This  Is  what  the  up- 
to-date  fruit  grower  does.  He  can  not 
eliminate  frost,  but  he  can  use  Its  prin- 
ciples to  protect  himself  from  Its  ef- 
fects. The  Weather  Bureau  bulletin 
treats  the  frost  prevention  methods 
very  thoroughly,  and  the  pamphlet 
should  be  particularly  useful  to  any- 
one who  owns  an  orchard  or  who  con- 


Winning  the  Battles  of  Peace 


France  has  almost  won  Kcr 
great  fight  against  war's  de- 
Btruction.     Eighty  per  cent  of 
her  wrecked  and  crippled  fac- 
tories again  hum  with  activity. 
All  of  the  4,006  villages  and 
towns  in  the  devEWtated  regions 
have  again  resumed  municipal 
life;  and  of  the  6,445  schools 
in  this  vast  area,  5,345  have 
heen    rebuilt    and    opened. 
Farms,    factories   and   homes 
again   cover   most   of   the 
scarred  land. 

In  her  reconstruction,  France 
has  shown  the  same  uncon- 
querable spirit  that  stopped 
her  invaders  at  the  Mame. 

And  here,  at  home,  another 
Srreat  peaceful  victory  is  being 


won  against  the  greatest  oddi^ 
This  has  been  the  fight  of  thai 
Bell  telephone  employees  tol 
rebuild  a  national  service^ 

Despite  all  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  post-war  period,  the  or-i 
ganized  forces  of  the  Bell 
system  have  established  new 
records  in  maintenance  and 
construction.; 

Facing,  after  the  armistice,  a 
public  demand  such  as  was 
never  before  known,  they  havq 
yet  responded  to  the  nation'n 
need  with  hundreds  of  new 
buildings,  thousands  of  miletf. 
of  new  wires  and  cables,  and 
with  the  installation  in  the  last 
year,  alone,  of  over  half  a  mil** 
.  lion  new  telephoneSc 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
Jina  AssociATEQ  Companies 

On0  Policy  One  Syatem  Vnivratd  Service, 

And  all  dirmcted  toward  Better  Service 


Thc"Clippcr"  Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners 

The  Clipper  It  different  in  principle  from  all 
Other  grain  and  seed  cleaners.  It  has  been  ttaor- 
ouKhly  tried  out  by  years  of  constant  uss  br 
thotisandH  of  the  best  farmers,  the  U.8.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  AKrIcuJtural  Colleges.  Ex- 
perimental Farnifl  and  hundreds  of  the  leading 
seedRmen,  seed  corn  growers,  etc. 

The  Clipper  Is  the  only  mill  that  has  the  "Ver- 
tical Bla«t  ,  which  welBhs  every  seed  and  kernel, 
HPparatliiK  the  ll^'ht.nlirun  It  en.ini  mature  seed  from 
the  plump,  heavy  mature  need,  9S<^  of  which  will 
germinate  under  tent. This  poiutalons  makes  much 
of  the  dilTerence  between  crop  success  and  failurt. 

No  Mill  Will  Do  Good  Work  Without 

the  proper  Assortment  of  Screens 

We  furnlRh  an  outfit  of  12  screens  for  cleaning 
and  KradinK  all  kindsof  Perd.  seed  grain, seed  oora, 
clovem.  alfalfa,  millet,  timothy,  flax,  peas,  beans, 
row  |>eaN,  poy  l>eann.etc.  And,  after  the  most  cars- 
ful  study  and  tpnts  In  actual  work,  we  guarantee 
this  nrreen  outHt  to  he  the  l>est  that  has  ever  been 
ofTered  with  any  mill.  There  are  scrernn  for  clover 
containing  huckhom  or  plantain,  timothy  seed 
contalnInK  pepper  Krass.for  separating  cockle  from 
wheat  and  many  other  dlflncult  separations. 

Sold  Under  a  30  Day  Gaarantee  of  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded 

1UI»  J^  :.*  X«.r.«.  Q.i^^m*    ^o,  1-n  f3R.50        /Freight  nrepnirt  tonny  polntN 
IVlaCle  in    l  wo  OlZeS:    no.  «-n  i47.A0        ^  east  of  the  MIsslMlppI  Rlv«r./ 

I  In  Suooetsful  Farming  Three  Fietort  are  Premlnenl-the  Sell,  the  Man  and  Qeed  Seed 
Tbe  Clipper  Cleaner  puts  success  within  jrour  reach  by  insuring  the  Good  Seed 
Write  for  Catning  and  the  address  of  the  nearest  Jobber. 
A.  T.  FERRELL  &  CO..  SAGINAW.  W.  S^  MICH^ 
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templates  planting  one.  First  of  all, 
the  experts  point  out,  the  orchard  own- 
er should  determine  whether  his  crop 
will  pay  the  expense  of  protection;  if 
it  will  not,  then  he  had  better  move  to 
a  less  erratic  climate.  Certain  fruits 
will  stand  a  lower  temperature  than 
others  and  the  experts  furnish  a  tem- 
perature chart  to  show  this.  Here  it  is: 

Temperatures  endured  by  blossoms  ^or 
30  minutes  or  less. 


rrult 


Closed 
but 
showing 
color 


Full 
bloom 

Deg.  F. 

28 
2C 
28 
28 
28 
27 
29 
27 
81 


After 
fruit  has 
set 
Deg,  F. 

29 
^  28 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
31 


Deg.  F. 

Apples  ...  25* 
Peaches  ...25 
Cherries   . .  25 

Pears 25 

Plums  ....25 
Apricots  ..25 
Prunes  ...  .28 
Almonds  ..26 
Grapes   ....30 

Charts  which  show  in  a  graphic  way 
how  the  flree  should  be  distributed 
through  an  orchard  are  reproduced. 
These  have  been  prepared  from  studies 
made  in  successful  orchards  and  are 
the  result  of  the  best  methods  in  use 
in  this  country.  Overhead  costs  are 
discussed,  as  well  as  the  care  of  the 
frost-fighting  apparatus. 

Once  an  owner  decides  to  fight  Jack 
F'rost  for  his  profit  it  is  most  import- 
ant that  he  keep  records  of  the  battles 
so  that  he  may  refer  to  them  when 
the  next  skirmish  threateus..  The 
knowledge  that  a  10-mile  wind  will 
prevent  frost  when  the  thermometer  is 
at  40  degrees  F.  at  sunset  may  apply  to 
only  one  fruit  farm,  but  it  will  save 
that  owner  the  expense  of  lighting  his 
fires  if  he  does  know  it.  Records,  if 
he  keeps  them,  will  tell  him  this: 

Several  bits  of  home-made  apparatus 
will  save  the  frost  fighter  good  HOund 
dollars,  and  the  pamphlet  tells  how 
these  may  be  made  and  used.  The  ef- 
fect of  soot  from  the  oil  flames  upon 
the  fruit  and  fruit  blossoms  Is  made 
clear  to  the  reader  in  an  account  of  ex- 
periments conducted  to  determine  this 
problem.  •  As  a  matter  of  fact,  soot 
does  not  hinder  the  pollination  of  fruit 
blossoms,  nor  does  it  injure  them  in 
any  way.  Green  fruit  is  not  hurt  by 
the  fires  In  an  orchard,  though  mature 
fruits  may  be  ined  for  the  market  by 
receiving  the  dark  coating  of  soot.  In 
this  respect  some  burners  give  less 
smoke  than   others  and   their  relative 


values  are  set  for 


th 


From  Office  Chair  to  Farm 

[(Concluded  irom  page  34) 

that  the  old   man  who  had  originally 
owned   the  farm  we  bought  was  very 
anxious    to    round    out    his    career   by 
serving  in  that  capacity  one  term.     I 
thought  my  determination  expressed  in 
those  terms  would  be  enough  to  settle 
the  matter.  Imagine  my  surprise,  then, 
to  find  that  on  caucus  day  ballots  had 
been  prepared  bearing  my  name  for  the 
office    in   question,   and   there   was  no 
saying   "whoa"   then.       My   neighbors 
were  bound  to  see  the  matter  through, 
and  through  I  went,  almost  unanimous- 
ly.    I  felt  sorry  for  the  old  gentleman 
wbose  dreams  had  been  so  ruthlessly 
spoiled,  but  he  and  I  were  always  the 
best   of   friends  after   that.     I    served 
five  years  as  supervisor,  the  last  term 
being   elected   chairman,    or   presiding 
officer  of  the  body  which  at  that  time 
comprised  twenty-nine  members,  thir- 
teen of  whom  were  from  the  wards  of 
the   city   of   BInghamton   and   the  re- 
mainder from  the  various  towns  of  the 
county.       I   enjoyed   those  years  very 
much.    They  gave  me  a  good  sohooling 
in    parliamentary    practice»    and    the 
manner  of  doing  business  for  the  pub- 
lic, for  which  1  nerer  shall  cease  to  be 


Still    further    preferment,    however, 
was  to  come  to  me  from  the  people 
whom  I  had  come  to  love  and  respect. 
Busy  on  the  farm,  I  never  had  given 
any    particular    attention    to   political 
matters,   save  as   I    had   touched   this 
"pollution,"  as  we  hear  It  sometimes 
called,  while  serving  on  the  Board  of 
Supervisors;    and  it  came  as  a  great 
surprise  to  me  when  I  learned  that  my 
name  was  being  mentioned  for  election 
to   the  State  Legislature.     I   had  not 
lived  as  long  as  I  had  then  and  not  dls^ 
covered    that   men    in    public   life   are 
peculiarly  subject  to  temptations  of  a 
fascinating  kind*.       I  recalled  the  day 
when  Garfield  was  inaugurated  Pr«si- 
dent.  I  was  then  serving  in  the  Interior 
Department  and  went  with  the  others 
to  the  east  front  of  the  beautiful  Capl- 
tQj   to   listen   to  what  the   great  man 
would  say.     It  happened  that  I  stood 
near  one  of  the  capital  policemen.    He 
was  speaking  of  his  experience  In  that 
capacity,  covering  a  good  many  years. 
This  Is  one  remark  he  made:   "I  have 
seen  men  come  here  to  Congress,  good 
and  clean.  For  a  while  they  kept  true; 
but  then  something  got  hold  of  them 
and  they  went  down." 

They  went  down!     I  never  shall  for- 
get the  Impression  those  words  made 
upon  me.    They  have  a  solemn  bearing 
upon  me  even  now  as  I  think  how  true 
they  have  proved  In  my  own   experi- 
ence.   And  when  the  question  came  to 
me  whether  to  permit  myself  to  take  a 
more  active  part  In  political  life  than 
I  had  before,  I  felt  the  need  of  more 
than  human  wisdom  In  making  my  de- 
cision.   I  am  sure,  however,  that  I  was 
right  in  considering  the  matter  very 
seriously,  and  In  taking  the  counsel  I 
did.     I  have  iTever  spoken  of  this  In 
any  way  before,  and  I  do  so  now  with 
no  thought  of  posing  as  having  greater 
faith  than  any  man  should  have;  but 
although  all  my  life  I  had  been  trying 
to    live    a   clean    life    because    of   the 
traffiing  I  had  had  at  the  hands  of  my 
mother,  I  never  had  taken  an   active 
part  In  religious  matters  until  we  came 
on  the  farm.  .  I  believe  there  Is  some- 
t^'ing  about  the  still,   peaceful  life  of 
the  country  which  tends  to  bring  out 
the  best  there  is  in  a  man.     The  ex- 
periences which  come  to  one,  particu- 
larly those  which  bring  one   in  touch 
with  God's  creatures,  human  as  well  as 
inarticulate,  seem  to  me  to  attract  the 
heart   and    mind    and    soul    to   better 
things.    I  had  learned  by  this  time  "in 
whom  I  have  believed." 

The  day  before  the  nominating  con- 
vention was  held,  I  crept  up  the  ladder 
In  the  big  barn  and  went  down  on  my 
face  In  petition  to  him  who  holds  the 
worlds  in  his  hands,  asking  that  he 
should  be  the  one  to  decide  the  result 
on  the  morrow.  If  I  ever  sought  any- 
thing it  was  that  I  should  give  myself 
wholly  into  God's  keeping,  let  the  Issue 
be  what  it  might. 

There  was  a  three-cornered  fight  In 
the  convention.  On  the  start  I  had  a 
smaller  number  of  delegates  than  any 
of  the  rest.  Something  like  a  hundred 
and  fifty  ballots  were  required  to  de- 
cide the  matter.  The  fifteen  delegates 
I  had  In  the  beginning  held  faithfully 
to  their  choice,  and  the  time  came 
when  there  was  a  break  and  I  was 
quickly  swept  into  the  nomination. 
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Crushed  stone  and  water 
—  and  a  machine  to  mix  them 

THAT   is  Colt   Carbide   Lighting-and-Cooking    reduced  to  its 
simplest  terms.     And  what  a  wonderful  combination!    The  Colt 
machine  brings   carbide  (crushed  stone)  and  water  together, 
producing  a  marvelous  gas. 

This  gas  produces  the  hottest  cooking-flame  known;  and  a  light 
that  is  seemingly  a  miniature  of  that  great  orb  that  rises  m  the  east 
and  sinks  in  the  west. 

Cook  and  Illuminate^ith  a  Colt 

The  Colt  Carbide  Lightlng-and-Cookir.g  Plant  drops  a  handful  of  carbide  inter- 
mittently into  a  self-contained  tank  of  plain,  ordinary  water.  The  water  release,  the 
gas  from  the  impregnated  stone,  and  there  you  arel 

There  is  no  waste.  The  Colt  machine  shuts  off  automatically  as  you  draw 
upon  it  for  fuel  and  light    The  carbide  residue  is  slaked  lime,  good  for  fertilizer. 

Picture  a  cool,  sweet  kitchen,  even  in  sweltering  summer,  made  possible  by 
carbide  fuel  for  the  gas-range,  the  hot-plate  and  the  flat-iron. 

Picture  your  house,  bams,  outbuildings  and  driveways  a  blaze j)f  radiant  glory 
in  the  pitch  black  of  the  country  night.  And  the  little  old  Colt  machme  making 
gas  as  you  need  it.  with  the  ease  and  dignity  of  the  old-fashioned  windmUlI 

You  want  to  know  what  it  costs  and  all  about  it.  We'll  tell  you  gladly,  if 
you'll  just  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postcard.     Do  that. 

J.       B.       COLT       COMPANY 

30  Ea»t  42d  St.,  New  York 
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CARBIDE  LIGHTING- 
AND-COOKING  PLANTS 
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One  Man  Saws  40  Cords  a  Day 


JiiaComioflHoaCordI 

••Ml  today  for  Biff  Bp«ei*l  Offer  and  Low 
Direct  Price  on  th«  OCTAWA,  tb«  One- 
Mmn  8aw,  the  tint  made  and  sold  direct 
fromfaetorrtooeer.  Great««t  labor  saTer 
and  money-maker  erer  ioTented.     8aw« 


mTAWATOGSAW 


Cmtm  Down  Trmom— 

Pmum  A»»lla<  I 


S«wa  Lowe  By  Power 


any  siie  los  at  tbe  rate  of  a  foot  a  mlnote. 
Does  the  work  of  tea  men.  Aa  easily 
moredframloflrtolocareattoeut  aa  any 
wheelbarrow.     4-Cycl«  Froet  Proof  En- 

fne  haa  balanced  crank  shaft— ^lla  orer 
H-P.    Masncto  aqaipped:  QO  batteries 

SpwjiticwchtebTeS^- 

to  start  and  atop  saw  with  en> 
vine  running.  Aatomatic  Speed 
Govemor.  Kaay  to  move,  eoata 
l«M  to  operate.  When  not  saW' 


needed. 


^1  with  Oroand 


'  »^ »»"»"•■     ing,  engRne  runs  nampe.  feed 
BBllla  and  other  machinery.    Pulley  f amiahed. 


PavmBiiim  Shipped  direct 

from  factory. 

'•ttba 


..  \30  Da¥9  THat  Nowalttnc— nodelay.  Lattba  ■  « 
<;M'Hfvl--*  ^-— ^  '  '*  OTTAWAaawyoorl<yaadpy  Bi 
Oinuiy  J         ,^,^  aa  roo  use  h.    lO-VKAR  OUAMAMTti.    ■  L 
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faOne-Man  i  •••  tiie  ottawa  at  wrk  on  . 

and  roa  will  never  Bive  It  op.     Tbonaanda 
'  arery  owner  a  booster.    Otrt-aawi  any  other  ootha, 
market.  Send  today  Cor  rREB  BOOK  and  Spadal  Offw.'^ 


Outfit 


farm 
nda  In 
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Write  at  MM*  * 
•  BooauaUwl 


mm  MFG.  C0^2S<5Wood  St..  Oiitva.  Um. 


One    spare   time   Job    may    be   you 
lutdn't  thought  of:  Visit  the  school. 


niUWKRRY  PUWTS  S.T'^S&S'ln 

QlQStrated  kook  ■«▼«•  all  dctalla  about  moat  ylcoroea 
troetoeatare.productly*  slock  bow  »»5wi».  Book 
fiec.  MajMarisftBt  ll«r««ry,  M«mu,  Mt«li. 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adrep* 
tlsera  you  "saw  it  In  Th«  Pr^ctioab 

FABMn.** 
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Farm  Happenings 

AS  TOLD  BT  THE  BOSS. 

Nearly  all  the  plowing  was  done 
When  cold  weather  set  In.  It  will  be  a 
big  lift  in  the  spring  when  there  is  the 
usual  rush  of  work  that  must  be  done. 


The  first  of  the  early  lambs  have  ar- 
rived. They  are  strong  and  vigorous 
and  should  grow  rapidly.  We  have  a 
small  room  with  a  stove,  in  which  the 
lambs  are  kept  for  a  couple  of  days. 
As  soon  as  they  are  well  started  in  life 
they  do  not  worry  so  much  about  a 
warm  room  if  they  can  be  kept  dry. 

The  cattle  have  been  on  feed  for 
about  a  month  and  are  doing  exception- 
ally well.  They  were  purchased  late 
and  thus  were  secured  at  a  better  fig- 
ure than  If  they  had  been  purchased 
earlier  in  the  fall.  Silage  is  the  princi- 
pal feed  for  the  cattle  and  will  be  fed 
in  abundance  until  they  go  to  market. 
With  the  prevailing  price  of  com  it 
will  be  possible  to  feed  the  grain  with- 
out materially  increasing  the  cost  of 
gains. 

The  cows  in  the  beef  breeding  herd 
that  were  not  bred  during  the  summer 
will  be  bred  during  the  winter  months 
so  that  they  will  have  their  calves  on 
pasture  during  the  fall  months. 

The  brood  sows  are  kept  in  large 
yards  so  they  can  get  plenty  of  exer- 
cise. They  will  be  in  better  physical 
condition  when  farrowing  time  comes, 
and  produce  a  stronger  and  more  vig- 
orous litter  than  if  they  are  kept  in  a 
small  pen. 

The  young  cattle  and  breeding  cows 
are  given  a  liberal  allowance  of  corn 
Btover  in  a  yard  every  day.  By  follow- 
ing this  practice  we  can  save  a  lot  of 
hay  and  silage  and  at  the  same  time 
dispose  of  a  lot  of  corn  stover. 

We  plan  to  sell  some  of  the  work 
horses  that  are  getting  old  and  past 
their  stage  of  usefulness.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  buy  some  horses  to  take 
their  places.  These  will  be  purchased 
before  the  rush  for  horses  begins  early 
In  the  spring. 

One  of  the  farm  horses  stepped  on  a 
nail  some  time  ago  and  after  a  week 
or  ten  days  developed  lockjaw.  We  im- 
mediately secured  a  veterinarian  and 
had  him  inject  anti-tetanus  serum  and 
the  horse  is  now  on  the  road  ty  recov- 
ery. We  find  that  it  is  cheapest  in  the 
long  run  to  secure  a  competent  veteri- 
narian to  handle  such  cases. 


This  has  been  a  fine  winter  for  get- 
ting the  manure  out  of  the  barnyard. 
We  hope  to  keep  it  cleaned  up  from 
week  to  week,  so  as  not  to  have  a  lot 
to  haul  out  in  the  spring  after  farm 
work  starts. 

One  of  the  neighbors  recently  sent  a 
bunch  of  buck  lambs  to  market  that 
were  poor  and  brought  practically 
nothing.  If  these  Iambs  had  been  cas- 
trated last  spring  they  could  have  been 
sold  (luring  the  fall  as  fat  lambs  and 
would  have  brought  a  neat  sum  of 
money.  Such  sheep  raising  does  not 
Pfty. 


What  the  Horse  Wants 

CLIFEX>BD  E.  DAVIS. 

When  horses  are  eating  dry  hay  or 
fodder  three  times  per  day  they  get 
very  thirsty  between  meals,  and  as  the 
stomach  of  a  horse  is  only  calculated 
to  hold  a  few  quarts  at  a  time,  they 
want  water  often,  and  not  so  much  at 
a  time.  It  is  just  like  a  man  eating 
salt  fish  and  getting  thirsty;  but  the 
man  cau  go  to  water  and  the  horse  can- 
not. Therefore  neglecting  to  water  the 
horse  for  long  periods  causes  it  to  suf- 
fer for  hours  from  thirst,  its  food  does 
not  do  it  so  much  good  and  it  swills 
too  much  when  the  chance  to  drink 
does  come,  causing  intestinal  troubles. 
On  bitterly  cold  days  a  horse  drinks 
too  little  of  the  cold  stufE,  especially  if 
it  has  an  aching  tooth,  which  more 
horses  have  than  we  suspect;  and  in 
summer  the  animal  is  likely  to  drink 
too  much  when  hot,  and  invite  sickness 
and  loss  of  time. 

I  had  a  visitor  today,  who  said: 
"Well,  I  must  go  home;  haven't  wat- 
ered the  horses  yet."  And  it  was  noon 
then  and  they  had  not  had  water  since 
the  night  before— eighteen  hours  with- 
out water,  just  from  neglect!  In  cold 
weather  it  takes  only  a  few  moments 
to  heat  a  kettieful  of  water  and  take 
the  chill  oft  a  big  pail  of  water,  making 
it  not  too  warm,  but  just  right — and 
how  they  enjoy  it-!  Other  men  go  oft 
on  a  visit,  dawdle  for  hours  and  water 
the  horses  when  they  get  home  many 
hours  out  of  routine.         Maryland. 


Shoddy  Worse  Than  Dogs 

"Shoddy  has  killed  more  sheep  than 
dogs,"  declares  W.  W.  Reynolds,  treas- 
urer of  the  Ohio  Sheep  and  Wool  Grow- 
ers' Association,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Merchant  Tailors,  in  a  report 
recently  made,  adds  this  striking  state- 
ment: "Your  committee  feels  it  would 
not  be  doing  Its  duty,  if,  before  closing, 
it  did  not  again  call  your  attention  to 
this  great  and  burning  question  of  all 
kinds  of  stock,  from  the  finest  grades 
of  fleece  wool  down  to  the  lowest  grades 
of  shoddy  and  mungo.  all  being  allowed 
to  be  sold  under  the  one  standard  of 
'All  Wool.'  We  hear  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  the  great  decrease  there  is, 
the  world  over,  in  the  sheep  and  wool 
business,  and  we  are  strongly  of  an 
opinion  that  ttie  cause  of  this  is  not 
hard  to  find.  Some  will  tell  you  that 
it  is  the  sheep  killing  dog.  There  In  no 
doubt  that  dogs  play  great  havoc  with 
the  sheep,  and  Congress  should  enact  a 
measure  placing  a  tax  upon  dogs  and 
provide  for  the  killing  of  all  stray  and 
homeless  dogs  that  are  liable  to  become 
sheep  killers.  Another  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  the  plow  that  has  driven  the 
sheep  from  the  range.  We  recently  saw 
a  report  that  the  United  States  had  20,- 
000,000  acrw  of  non-productive  land. 
Twenty  million  acres  of  non-productive 
land  would  feed  a  vast  amount  of 
sheep,  so  that  the  argument  that  the 
plow  has  killed  the  sheep  industry  will 
not  hold  water.  Anyone  that  has  hon- 
estly made  even  a  casual  study  of  this 
situation  will,  we  are  sure,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  use  of  shod- 
dies and  mungoes  of  all  grades  being 
allowed  to  be  manufactured  and  sold 
on  the  one  standard  of  'All  Wool'  and 
given  to  the  consumer  in  the  place  of 
virgin  or  fleece  wool." 


Write  Me  Quick 


I  will  give  away 
Two  Ford  Cars 
April  30lh. 
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Every  Minute  Countt 

If  You  Want  One  of  These  Automobiles 

April  30th  T  am  going  to  give  a  new  Ford  Touring  Car  and  a  Ford  Roadster 
to  two  people  who  are  prompt  and  energetic  in  following  my  instructions.  No 
matter  who  you  are  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  owning  one  of  these 
splendid  cars  by  answering  this  ad.  today.  I  will  sea4-you  full  instructions 
telling  all  about  it.  Send  no  money. 

Thousands  of  Dollars  Will  be  Given 

In  Grand  Prixe*  and  Cash  Rewards 


Terd  Teorlac  Cu^— Itt  Oraad  Pris*. 
Tord   >»ad«t»r    9nA   Ckraad   PHm. 
H-D   llotoroyol*— trd    Oraad   Priie. 
and    22    other    grand    prises    aacti    as    Gold 
Watches.   Diamond   Rinn,   Silverware.  Bicy- 
cles,  etc.     Tbouaanda  of  dollars  io  cash   re- 
^wards.    (Prises  duplicated  lo  raae  of  tie.) 


ETery  one  taking  an  actlTe  part  In  this  con- 
test will  be  well  paid  in  cash,  whether  or  not 
he  wl.10  one  of  the  Fordq  or  one  of  the  other 
Gran'i  Prizes.  Just  your  name  and  address 
wltb  flTe  or  more  faces  correctly  marked  la 
the  picture  below,  starts  everythinf.  Act 
quick.    Mall  me  the  coupon  today  sofe. 

■  ■■■•■■■       Cut  Out  and  Mail  Coapoa  Today       •■■■*••«■•«•••■■■ 

Cmn  You  Find  Five  Fsmms  —  Get  lOOO  Votes 

In  the  picture  are  a  number  Qf*blddeB  faces.  See 
how  many  you  can  find.  Some  are  looking  right  at 
yon,  tfome  turned  sidewise.  Yon  will  find  them  upside 
down  and  erery  way.  Mark  each  face  you  Und  with 
a  pencil,  write  your  name  and  address  plainly  on 
the  lines  below,  clip  out  this  coupon  and  mail  to 
me  DOW.  If  you  find  as  many  as  fire  of  the  hidden, 
faces  I  win  enter  yon  in  Ibis  contest  and  credit  you 
with  1.000  Totes.  Send  me  this  coupon  today  SUBB. 
S.  W.  BEACH.  Coatsst  Manager, 

FABM  LIPZ.  Dept.  34i«       Spencer.  Xadiaaa. 
Dear  Sir:— Here  Is  my  solution  of  the  picture.    If. 
correct,  enter  me  in  your  Grand  Prise  subscription 
contest  with  a  credit  of  1.000  votes.     I  want  one 
of  these  curs — send  me  full  particniaiy.  - 


fc^^*'*-»i-.  •    '».s5?  Name -•••••••♦♦<#. »t»tj»«»»:»?."v*«»" 


Address 


FISH 

5.MEAL 


FOR> 

FEEDING 


STRUVEN'S 

FISH  MEAL 

Has  more  digestible  protein  to  the  pound 
than  any  other  feed  you  can  buy. 

It  should  be  in  every  mixed  feed  yoa 
est,  and  If  ynu  want  BomethlnR  to  bal- 
ance home  KTown  Kraln,  there  Just  inn't 
anything  as  good  as  Struven's  Fish  Meal. 
Endorsed  by  the  C.  8.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  If  he  says  be 
can't  get  it,  write  us  and  we'll  see  that 
yoa  get  it  either  through  bim  or  direct. 

CHAS.  M.  STBUVEN  *  CO., 

U4 1.  VrctfM-Uk  St.,  BslttsMr*.  HS. 


j:  _  t 


REQ.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSMIRES,  C.  WHITES, 

Large  stralnn.  all  aees,  mated  not  akin,     firrrt  Sows, 
Hervlce  Hours.  IJnooln  Hervlre  Hucks,  Grade  Guern- 
sey and  Hnlsteln  Calves.     Collies  and   Reagle  Pups. 
/lieiid  itamp/or  prtcet  mid  CirciUarM. 

P.  F.  HAMIEiTON,  Coelir»aTlll«,  Wm, 


114  A  VF    *  Splendid  Berksliire  Ro»ra, 
sa/^  ▼  ■-•    ready  for  llRht  service,  sired  by  the 
big  Double  l,ee  Bov  3d.     Al««  «  hred  Kilts. 

ir.  F.  NrlSPARRAIV,  Furniaa,  Pa. 


ROSECOYD  FARM  DUROCS  *"  ^"""'^-  «"** 


sale. 


and  Fnll  Pigs  for 
D.  9f .  MTOITDT,  Il«r«hey.  Pa. 


MOLASSESsrr>;r.S5 

raiaiilllis  IMmsss  CM^asy.  IM  Isatfe  SU  WIKilflU.  h. 


LET  UrrAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
wltU  liair  or  fur  on,  and  mako  tbem 
Into  coats  (for  men  and  woim-n),  robea, 
ruGTB  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  VetNr 
fur  goods  will  oest  you  !•••  than  to  buy 
tbein  atid  he  worth  more. 

Our  lll«*«r«toS  eataleg  tells  bow  to 
take  off  and  care  for  liide«  ,  how  and' 
when  wo  pay  the  freight  both  ways; 
'  about  our  •«••  dyolna  ^roeaso  on  cow 
and  horse  hide,  cair  and o'.lu-r  skins; 
about  the  fur  iroods  snd  game  trophies 
we  sell,  taviilermy.  etc 

Then  we  have  recently  (pot  oat  an- 
other we  call  our  Faskloii  Book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fa.shion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  flne  fur  (rsmients, 
with  (annln*  anS  maklna  eharaos.  Also 
fur  garments  remodeled  and  re|>»lred. 

For  Fox,  IlaccooQ  and  smaller  skins.f 
the    Fashion    Book   is  all   you   need. 
Catalog  is  for  big  stuff. 

Yon  can  have  etth  r  t>ook  by  sending  your  correct 
address  naming  wliloli,  or  both  books  it  you  need 
both.     AddreRg 

A  The  Croalnr  Frishui  Far  Coaspany, 
S71  Lyell  Ave  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

BROOKS' APPLIANCE. 
the  modern  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rupture  will  b« 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious spriners  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
vtosrether  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Protect#Kl  by  U.  S.  pst- 
ents.  Catalogue  «nd  mess*. 
ure  blanks  mailed  free.  Send 
name  and    address   toda]^ 

C  E.  BEOOKS,  2S7  D,  State  St,  ManhaU,  Mch. 
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Greeting  to  Farm  Bureau  Agents 

The  following  New  Year  greeting 
was  sent  out  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington.  Because 
of  Its  historical  value  we  are  giving  it 
place : 

To  all  County  Agents.  County  Agent 
Lieaders  and  Assistant  Leaders: 

The  New  Year  brings  the  tenth 
birthday  of  county  agent  work  in  tho 
Northern  and  Western  States.  March 
twentieth  is  the  day  we  celebrate!  Ii 
was  on  that  day  in  1911  that  J.  H. 
Barron  began  his  work  in  Broome 
county,  New  York,  as  a  "county  agent" 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  working  with  farmers  in 
a  small  area  around  Binghamton  as 
manager  of  the  "farm  bureau"  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  The  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway,  the 
Binghamton  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  furnished  the  funds  for 
the  employment  of  this  agent,  share 
and  share  alike.  The  Grange  was  the 
point   of   contact   with   farmers. 

The  day  marks  the  beginning  of  "or- 
ganized" county  extension  work.  There 
are  four  names  that  deserve  to  be 
remembered  in  this  connection:  B.  H. 
Gitchell,  Secretary  of  the  Binghamton 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  first  en- 
listed the  interest  of  the  chamber  in 
the  farm  people  surrounding  the  city; 
George  A.  Cullen,  Traffic  Manager  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  West- 
ern Railway,  who  co-operated  with  the 
chamber  to  develop  the  farms  as  pro- 
ducers of  freight  for  his  road;  W.  J. 
Spillman,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Farm 
Management,  of  the  XTnited  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  who  gave  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  committee 
the  idea  of  a  trained  man  to  be  em- 
ployed continuously  working  with 
country  people,  and  James  Quinn,  itacn 
Master  of  the  Broome  County  Pomona 
Grange,  and  afterwards  president  of 
the  first  county  farm  bureau  in  the 
United  States,  who  enlisted  the  sym- 
pathetic interest  of  the  farmers.  The 
event  is  significant  also  as  marking 
the  birth  of  the  term  "farm  bureau," 
first  used  to  signify  a  department  of  a 
city  chamber  of  commerce.  The  name 
has  had  various  meanings  in  the  ten 
years,  and  now  in  the  public  mind 
stands  somewhat  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  country  as  the  parent  organiza- 
tion, the  chamber  of  commerce,  to  the 
city. 

A  special  co-operating  farmers'  or- 
ganization did  not  come  in  Broome 
county  until  some  months  later,  and 
at  first  it  was  known  locally  as  an  agri- 
cultural improvement  association.  It 
was  the  germ  of  the  present  county 
farm  bureau  movement  that  has  now 
grown  to  include  nearly  a  million  mem- 
bers in  the  Northern  and  Western 
States.  There  are  now  1168  county 
agents  in  the  same  territory  out  of  a 
possible  IbOO  counties. 

The  county  agent  and  the  county 
farm  bureau  are  the  Broome  County 
Twins.  The  two  ideas — or  are  they 
only  one — were  born  and  grew  up  to- 
gether. The  county  agent  has  been  the 
John  the  Baptist  of  the  farm  bureau 
movement.  Without  him  it  would  nev- 
er have  existed  and  without  him  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  could  long  endure.  The 
"agents"  have  done  many  things  to 
commend  themselves  to  public  esteem, 


but  nothing  probably  greater  t)ifiQ  the 
unselfish  devotion  they  have  given  to 
their  brother,  the  county  farm  bureau. 
For  years  It  was  doubtful  If  it  would 
live,  for  it  was  a  sickly  and  rather  un- 
promising infant;  but  the  brotherly 
love  of  the  county  agent  pulled  it 
through  and  to  this,  more  than  to  all 
else,  is  due  its  present  lusty  growth 
and  the  promise  of  a  vigorous  and  use- 
ful life.  May  we  not  be  permitted  to 
join  in  this  New  Year's  greeting  to  all 
county  agents  as  bringing  not  only  the 
satisfaction  of  recognized  achievement 
but  the  high  fruition  of  labor  and  love 
that  will  endure? 


Is  One  of  Them  Yours  ? 

The  Better  Sires  campaign  recently 
passed  the  3000  mark.  Altogether  3210 
persons  have  agreed  in  writing  to 
breed  all  live  stock  kept  on  their  farms 
to  pure-bred  sires  only.  It  is  one  of 
the  results  thus  far  accomplished  by 
the  United  States"  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  co-operation  with  the  states 
and  county  agents,  in  a  systematic 
campaign  begun  only  14  months  ago  to 
exterminate  scrubs — especially  scrub 
sires — throughout  the  United  States. 
Breeders  and  owners  of  all  classes  of 
live  stock  and  poultry  are  co-operating 
in  the  etort  which  eventually  will 
mean  a  higher  quality  average  of  the 
country's  live  stock. 


How  the  Forests  Help 

Not  always  do  farmers  stop  to  think 
in  how  many  ways  their  foreets  help 
them.  Someone  has  thought  it  all  out 
for  the.  U.  S.  Dept  of  Agriculture, 
which  pasftes  the  .writer'a  good  points 
on  to  our  folks. 

"Forests  increase  farm  incomes,"  he 
says,  "by  ( 1 )  Making  waste  lands  yield 
a  profit  by  grrowing  timber  on  poor 
soliv  JJte^  slopes,  rocky  lands,  wet 
lands,    und&ed    corners,    eroded    lands. 

{%',  Furnishing  employment  for  men 
and  teams  during  the  winter. 

(3)  Utilizing  timber  better  on  the 
farm  and  avoiding  waste  by  cutting 
low  stumps  and  small  tops;  using  buI>- 
stitute  woods  in  construction;  treating 
non-lasting  woods. 

(4>  Increasing  crop  yields  by  plant- 
ing forest  tree  windbreaks. 

(5)  Growing  more  and  better  timber 
on  the  farm  through  protecting  the 
woods  from  fire  and  overgrazing;  se- 
lecting for  cutting  the  mature,  defec- 
tive, overcrowded  and  inferior  kinds  of 
trees,  and  leaving  the  straight,  thrifty 
and  better  kinds;  planting  to  fill  open- 
ings in  woods. 

f6)  Marketing  the  hlgTher  grades  of 
wood  products  direct  to  consumers  at 
fair  prices  as  saw  logs,  poles,  piling, 
cooperage  bolts,  handle  bolts,  posts, 
pulpwood,  firewood,  spoke  blocks,  tan- 
nin  bark. 

Make  your  woodland  permanently 
profitable. 


Short  and  to  the  Point 

Save  celery  tops  for  soup. 

Uncle  Ab  says:  Only  a  lazy  man 
wants  an  easy  Job;  the  hard  jobs  are 
the  ones  worth  doing. 

A  woodlot  Is  just  as  deserving  of  care 
and  good  treatment  as  is  the  garden, 
the  orchard,  or  the  pet  horse. 

Pruning  Is  one  of  the  odd  jobs  that 
may  be  done  at  any  time  during  the 
winter  when  weather  permits. 


DRIED  BEET  PULP 


ATTRACTIVE  PRICE 
NOW    IN    EFFECT 


Aak  Your  Feed  Dealer 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 
Detroit^  Mich. 


A  liealtliy  Holstehi,  this. 
She  is  s  3-7ear-oId  Junior 
champion,  with  a  seten-* 
day  score  of  581  poanda 
milk;  293  lbs.  butter  fat. 


Keeping  Tabs  on  Health  Pays 


THE  whole  scheme  of 
profitable  dairying  leads 
back  to  the  subject  of 
health.  No  way  of  escaping 
it.  A  cow  is  profitable  or -not, 
according  to  the  degree  of  vig- 
or of  her  milk-making  organs. 

Watch  the  milk-yield  closely; 
it's  the  barometer  of  health« 
Reduced  milk-flov  means  the 
presence  or  approach  of  di8« 
ease. 

Each  year  more  thousands  of 
dairy  farmers  are  learning  the 
value  of  the  simple  Kow-Kare 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
COMPANY 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


home  treatment — both  as  s 
preventive  and  reliable  aid  in 
relieving  diseases  of  the  geni- 
tal and  digestive  organs.  Bar- 
renness, Abortion,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Lost  Ap- 
petite, Bunches  can  be  kept 
out  of  your  dairy  with  the  aid 
of  this  great  cow  medicine. 

GiTO  Kow-Kare  a  trial;  feed 
dealers,  draggists  and   general^ 
stores  sen  it— 70c  and  $1.40 
packages.     Write   for  fre^ 
book,  "The  Home  Cow 
Doctor,** 


NOTE:  Th0  trmdt'Wtwrh  mm#  Am 
b49n  dMugtd  ffm  KOW'KURE  f 
KOW-KARE— a  namt  mft  tatpref 
Miv0  •f  both  th4  PREVENTIVE  mmd 
CURATIVE  9uaUH4i  •f  tlu  r#«A^. 
Thw  it  mot  th*  sUgkttst  ehamgt  in 
formula  or  mumufacture. 


■  llIM  I    <>■■     >    I        I  ■■■■'■■•< 
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Brings  This  Goid  Decorated  110-Piece 

Wasiiington 


Only  $1  and  we  ship  thia  euperb  Dinner  Set-yours  to  use  for  30  days  before  you  decide  whether  to  keep  or 
retS?  it  atour  expense.  Special  oflfer  made  because  you  must  actually  see  and  use  these  magnificent  dishes  to 
sckiuu  IV  Bb  VU&  «Ap«.>ov.    »*K u~4.  u«««*;«- fK^w  •!••      Snnwv  whitA.  With  irhstenincr  crold  decoration. 


return  It  at  our  expense.    ^P-'- -- "^t  bTa^uUeVu^^^^^^  gold  decoration. 

WOHU  CnBllengO  and  your  initial  in  gold  surrounded  by  a  wreath  m  gold  on  every  piece.    Artistic 

to-«    •  mm^i^t^W  shapes  which  give  most  exclusive  appearance.     A  set  that  will  make  your 

rnC0  maKKngi  t^bfe  admired  by  all.    Of  course  you  will  be  astonished  at  our  bargain  price— 
you  would  expect  to  pay  much  more  and  we  guarantee  that  nowhere  can  these  dishes  be  bought  for  less. 


With  Your  Initial  IMonogram  in  Goid 

fplitti  ««  In,:  1  5*tt«fll¥  ««.:  i  ^«»«T  d**.  "t  •.«>n  ««<»  bo«ttr»y  7V  In  :  1  batt«r  Diat*.  « In 
lid  (2  pitfM^:  1  dMD  bowl.  8V  iB.:   low^  lMk< 


IMPORTANT! 

Hartman 
•very  Di 


mmrmnt&t  that 
iec«  in  thia  set  ia  ••• 


diahea  which  ahow  babblea. 
erasins  andothar  fanparfae- 
tions.  Aak  anjr  othw  hotiaa 
U  tber  will  Cire  auch  ■ 
(naraataa  ••  thia.  This  ia  a 
Btandard  or  "omb"  patt«ra. 
Baplaeamant  piaeaa  can  ba 
parehaaad  from  oa  for  thraa 
Fawa,  ■•  wa  ahall  hara  thia 


.._  ,_  ^ ^, jp  bowl.  B%  in.:   I  OTai  oaaar.JIn.:    1  "»•"  ^aap  bow 

with  eorar  (2  piaeea).    Shippad  from  Chieaco  warabooae.    Shipping  wai«t 
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"Lucky  Jim"— A  Story  of  Prosperity 


«4\7  ES,  Jim  McRea  lives  on  the  old  Mootes  place 
I  — LuCky  Jim  we  farmers  call  him,  because 
everything  he  touches  'turns  into  gold.  No  use  in 
talking,  he's  Just  plain  lucky.  Others  have  worked^ 
lots  harfler  around  him  and  had  good  land  to  start 
with,  but  they  seem  to  stay  in  one  place  compared 
to  Jim.    Why,  he's  out  of  sight  ahead  of  us  all!" 

I  was  on  my  way  to  visit  the  scenes  of  my  early 
farming  days  in  Boyd  Co.,  Kentucky.     It  was  one 
of  my  old-time  neighbors  that  I  was  talking  to. 
He  admitted  th^t  Farmer  Jim  was  progressive  and 
■mart,   but  he  was   Just  plumb  lucky!     When  I 
reached  the  Mootes  place,  which  fronts  along  the 
old  state  pike,  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes. 
The  old,  dilapidated  log  dwelling  was  no  more,  but 
where   it   once   stood    was   a   beautiful   up-to-date 
frame  that  would  do  credit  to  any  rural  community. 
I  looked  for  the  old  barn  with  Its  round  log  walls 
and  clapboard  roof,  and  Instead  I  beheld  three  large 
modern  barns,  ne-ly  painted  and  glistening  in  the 
evening  sun.     It  was  late  October  and  a  dreamy 
haze  clung  about  the  low  hills  that  surrounded  the 
little  valley  of  Sandy  river.      Old  Jack  Frost  had 
touched  the  foliage  of  the  forest-clad  hills,  and  the 
woodland   strips  separating  the  mountain  farms, 
with  his  magic  brush  and  I  beheld  a  vast  picture 
of    matchless    beauty,    rivalling   the    rainbow    for 

coloring.  _  ^  . , 

I  shook  hands  with  "Lucky  Jim"  McRea  and  hia 
Interesting  family,  comprising  Mrs.  McRea  and 
their  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  This  wafi  my 
first  visit  to  the  old  Mootes  place  for  many  years, 
and  I  was  pleased  to  find  the  place  in  the  hands  of 
such  hospitable  people.  I  felt  myself  at  home  at 
once,  for  they  gave  me  a  very  cordial  welcome. 
After  a  good  dinner,  scerved  in  the  true  southern 
style,  we  set  out  to  look  over  their  farm.    We  first 


By  WESLEY  RAY 

Tlslted  the  poultry  yard. 
There  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  large  flock  of  as  fine 
R.  ,L  Red  chickens  as  can  be, 
found  In  the  country.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  sev- 
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enty    some    birds    and    Mrs. 
McRea    informed    me    that 
last  year  those  hens  netted 
her    $232    besides    the    eggs 
consumed     upon    the    table. 
The    yards    and    pens    were 
neat  and  clean,  and  were  a 
credit   to   the   other   depart- 
ments   of    the    farm.      The 
barns  next.     Here  we  found 
at    the    stock    barn    8    fine 
grade  Jertsey  cows  and  sev- 
eral   yearling    heifers,    four 
heavy  draft  horses  and  two 


ConUihutoT*  to  "Our  Expmrimnem  Pool"  (•••  Pot*  ^^l^f'Tl 
to  awree  that  c/iicAana.  pigM  and  thm  gardon  armthrm*  th,ng» 
that  should  be  given  con»iderable  attmntton  if  we  «£f  '» 
make  both  ends  meet  in  theee  daya  of  falling  prtcee.  Keaa 
their  letter*  and  think  it  over. 

brood  mares  and  2  yearling  colts.    Mrs.  McRea  in- 
formed me  that  her  cream  checks  last  year  figured 
above  |400  besides  what  they  used  upon  the  table. 
At  the  hog  barn  we  found  a  herd  of  big  type  Duroc 
swine  that  would   gladden  the  heart  of  any  hog 
grower.    For  coloring  and  type  they  were  ahead  of 
anything  I  have  ever  seen.    Mr.  McRea  told  me  that 
his  Income  from  his  swine  Is  sure  and  substantial. 
McRea  grows  hurley  tobacco,  and  at  his  tobacco 
bam  I  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  over  some  7000 
sticks  of  very  fine  bright  tobacco  Just  in  curing 
stage.    I  was  very  much  interested  in  this  fine  crop, 
for  I  pride  myself  some  upon  being  a  Judge  of  this 
weed,  for  I  have  grown  and  handled  it  for  years. 
This  farmer  took  advantage  of  the  high  prices  that 
have  prevailed  for  the  past  three  years  for  tobacco, 
and  he  is  about  $6000  to  the  good  In  this  branch  of 
his  farming.     He  will  hold  this  present  crop  and 
will  not  grow  any  at  all  this  year.     In  fact,  he  has 
decided  not  to  grow  it  at  all  in  the  future. 

In  going  fieldward  I  looked  for  the  old  apple  or- 
chard. The  tall  old  Red  Mllams,  Pound  Pippins. 
Rusty  Coats  and  little  Sweets  were  all  gone  and  in 
their  place  stood  well  pruned  rows  of  Ben  Davis, 
Winesap.  Rome  Beauty,  Wealthy  and  other  stand- 
ard varieties  hanging  full  of  fine  fruit,  and  the 
earth  underneath  was  carpeted  with  velvety  blue 
grass.  In  the  next  field,  which  we  used  to  know 
as  the  briar  field,  I  found  one  of  the  finest  bits  of 
alfalfa  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  see. 
There  are  22  acres  In  this  field,  and  McRea  told 
me  that  he  out  enough  hay  from  this  field  not 
only  to  supply  his  feed,  but  to  sell  enough.to  pay 
for  the  cutting.  When  this  farmer  took  over  this 
old  farm,  this  partif  alar  field  had  been  given  up 
to  saw  briars  for  years. 

(Concluded  on  p»c«  53) 
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From  Office  Chair  to  Farm 

EDGAR  L.  VINCBNT 
(Continued  from  Feb.  1st  iasuc) 

77 — Straightening  the  Backbone  of  the  Farm 

THE  backbone  of  the  old  farm  was  all  right,  only 
it  needed  to  be  straightened  a  little.  We  had  not 
been  there  very  long  before  we  had  diagnosed  the     day  burning  our  slashing  that  fall,  and  it  has  since     what  is  received  for  it,  if  any  profit  is  to  be  made. 

furnished   good   pasture.     The  field   we   cleared   of     This   brings   up  the  question   of   what  are  the  ex- 
elderberry  bushes  grew  some  of  the  finest  corn  I  eve^   penses,  and  what  should  be  included  In  the  cost  of 


lieve"  it  was  some  pull.  And  when  we  had  a  boat 
load  we  drew  them  to  a  great  heap;  and  we  had  two 
of  them  mountain  high  before  we  got  through.  But 
they  burned  well  after  they  were  thoroughly  dried. 
Another  job  I  set  myself  was  clearing  up  an  old 
slashing  that  was  pretty  well  covered  with  dead  and 
decaying  logs  and  stumps.  It  was  old  Jack  and  I 
here,  too,  who  were  the  heroes.    But  we  had  a  great 


Reducing  Production  Cost 

A.  B.  GRANTHAM 

WITH  the  falling  prices  of  farm  products  during 
the  past  few  months,  the  farmer  is  giving 
much  thought  to  how  he  shall  manage  his  crops  next 
year  in  order  to  make  a  profit.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  expense  of  growing  a  crop  must  be  less  than 


case,  and  after  the  barn  and  house  jobs  were  out  of 

the  way,  we  set  about  it  in  earnest  to  perform  the 

needed  operation  on  the  land  itself. 

About  this  time  we  had  settled  upon  a  name  for 

the  place,  and  from  that 

day  on  it  has  been  to  us 

"Clover  Leaf  Farm."   But 

when  we  took  it,  Clover 

Leaf  Farm  was  about  the 

stoniest  place  I   ever  set 

loot  on.     It  seemed  to  me 

no   one   could   ever   have 

done     anything      toward 

clearing     the     fields     of 

these      impediments      to 

good  farming.    They  were 

in   tlie   meadows   and    in 

the  pastures.       The  plow 

land      was      beset      with 

them;  and  somehow  they 

still  seem  to  grow.     It  Is 

•nly    a    little    while    ago 

that  our  oldest  boy,  now 

a    man'  grown,   said    one 

day:  "Where  do  you  sup- 
pose    they     come     from, 

father?    We  used  to  draw 

piles    of    them    oft,    and 

every  time  we  plow  now 

we  turn  up  a  lot  more  of 

them?" 

We  wore  our  fingers  al- 
most to  the  quick  hauling 

stone     from     the     fields. 

Some  of  them  we  used  in 

making   a  bridge   to   the 

big  bam,  some  went  into 

the    basement    when    we 
laid     down     the    cement 

Woor.  Still  others  were  crushed  to  make  a  good 
road.  When  we  made  new  hen  houses,  scores  of 
loads  went  into  the  foundation  for  those.  But  in 
spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  make  use  of  them,  we  have 
today  stones  enough  to  build  something  like  the 
great  wall  of  China.  When  we  do  not  know  what 
else  to  do  we  haul  stones.  , 

Then,  too,  some  parts  of  the  pasture  were  grown 
up  to  elderberry  bushes  when  we  went  on  the  place. 
If  the  growth  of  these  was  any  indication  of  fer- 
tility of  soil,  the  soil  of  Clover  Leaf  Farm  certainly 
is  rich.  Many  of  the  stalks  of  those  bushes  were 
larger  than  my  wrist,  and  what  roots  they  did  have! 
As  soon  as  I  could  see  through  my  other  work,  I 
tackled  a  piece  of  these  elderberry  bushes.  I  hired 
the  stoutest  man  I  could  find  and  he  and  I  cut  bushes 
by  the  day  for  weeks  at  a  time.  That  fall  I  hired  a 
man  with  a  good  team,  for  as  yet  we  had  only  one 
horse,  to  plow  about  an  acre  and  a  half  that  we  had 
chopped  over.  Those  were  not  the  days  of  infiated 
prices,  and  yet  it  cost  me  $8  to  get  that  small  field 
plowed,  but  it  was  worth  it,  to  the  man  who  did  the 
plowing  and  to  me  who  hired  it  done. 

But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  The  plow  had 
done  little  more  than  tear  up  the  turf  and  break  the 
roots  of  the  bushes  a'^ttle.       The  soil  was  woven 


husked.  In  fact,  all  the  land,  after  the  stones  and 
other  stuff  had  been  cleared  oft  it,  was  fine  corn  land. 
Some  of  it  we  have  had  in  corn  several  years  running. 
In  all  this  work  my  right-hand  helper  was  old 
Jack.  I  learned  that  the  old  man  who  sold  him  to 
me  was  right  when  he  said :  "Jack  is  a  good,  honest 

(Condudsd  on  PMt^'  62) 


The  romance  of  the  dairy  farm 
of  today— little  miniature  villajses 
of  white  cleanliness  end  sanita- 
don— scattered  throughout  the 
country  is  as  absorbingly  interest- 
iii|g  as  any  development  in  farm 
lifa  sinca  the  early  dawn  of 
Egyptian  cultivation  of  the  land 
with  primitive  plow. 

Their  development  has  given  a 
lie  to  the  old  belief  and  practice 
that  the  home  of  the  cattle  should 


be  any  tumble-down  barn 
shrouded  in  the  dirt  and  squalor 
that  naturally  accumulates. 

Particular  care  has  been  taken 
with  the  fee44ng  and  living 
quarters  of  those  thoroughbreds 
tnat  are  the  prizes  of  each  com- 
munity. In  Continental  Village 
Farm  at  Garrison,  New  York, 
about  four  miles  north  of  Peek- 
skill,  in  the  beautiful  Trout  Creek 
Valley,  stock  are  raised  that  are 


Pigs  at  Their  Best  ' 

'W.  p.  McSPARRAN  • 

HEN  Elias  Parker  Butler  wrote  his  very  hum- 
orous and  altogether  delightful  story,  "Pigs 
Is  Pigs,"  he  gave  a  new  meaning  to  an  old  si^ying 
among  swine  men;    but  he  w^  not  writing  about     use  of  the  land.    A  large  item  of  expense  in  produc 
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production.  In  many  cases  the  grrowfer  is  likely  to 
estimate  his  expense  for  labor,  seed  and  fertilizer, 
and  consider  the  difference  between  these,  and  what 
he  sells  the  crop  for,  as  profit.  He  is  likely,  if  he 
has  not  given  the  matter  careful  consideration,  to 
place  too  much  stress  on  certain  items  of  cost,  to 
the  neglect  of  others. 

The  farmer  is  both  a  capitalist  and  a  laborer.  If 
he  owns  the  farm  he  operates,  he  has  a  certain 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  land,  equipment,  etc. 

If  he  does  the  work  on  the 
farm.ora  percentage  of  it, 
he  is  in  the  position  of  a 
laborer,  therefore  the  fac^ 
tors  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tton  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes.     First,  capi- 
tal, which  may«>be  subdi- 
vided Into  the  fixed  and 
permanently   invested 
capital,     including    land, 
buildings,  fences,  general 
improvements    and     pro- 
ductive  live    stock,    such 
as    breeding    animals    or 
dairy  stock.       The  other 
kind    may    be    known    as 
working  capital,   and   in- 
cludes  work  animals, 
farm  implements  and  ma- 
chinery, feed,  seeds,  lime 
and   fertilizer,  which  are 
necessary  in  the  growing 
of  the  crop.  Second,  labor,, 
consisting    of    man    and 
horse  labor  used  in  grow- 
ing, harvesting  and  mar- 
keting   the    crop.      Thus    the    whole    expense    or 
coet    of    production    falls    under    these    two    fac- 
tcrs     of     production.       In     the     case     of     capital 
invested,     a     fair     return     on     this     investment 
should   be   expected,   and   this   constitutes   what    is 
known  as  interest  on  the  investment,  or  rent,  or 


exhibited  far  and  near  at  the 
county  fairs. 

The  final  step  to  get  these  fine 
bulls  to  the  fairs  in  the  pink  of 
condition  was  recenthr  erolrad 
when  a  one  and  one-half  ton  truck 
was  purchased.  Now  they  ride 
in  Pullman  style— arrive  primed 
for  the  exhibition.  This  mode  of 
transportation  now  generally  be- 
ing followed  is  the  last  step  to 
make  these  dairy  farms  complete. 


farmers'  pigs  that  are  to  grow  into  the  market's 
hogs,  for  while  pigs  are  always  pigs  in  their  race 
characteristics,  and  hogs  at  large  fully  justify  the 
absolute  appropriateness  of  their  name,  the  business 
fact  remains  that  all  hogs  are  not  alike.  Indeed  it 
is  when  pigs  and  hogs  are  not  too  much  at  large 
that  they  develop  points  that  prove  that  all  pigs 
and  all  hogs  are  not  alike. 

Experienced  feeders  of  swine  well  know  that  all 
nogs  are  not  equal  in  their  abilities  to  eat  feed  and 
make  the  most  economical  use  of  it  for  the  promo- 
tion of  growth  and  the  production  of  profit.  We 
breeders  of  pure-blood  hogs,  of  course,  claim  that  in 
our  purity  of  breeding  we  have  secured  races  of  hogs 
that  use  their  feed  very  much  more  economically 
than  tlie  unimproved  hog  does.  Wte  do  not  claim 
that  our  sows  farrow  more  pigs,  for  the  native,  run- 
ning at  large,  usually  reaches  the  numerical  limit  of 
offspring,  but  all  of  us  are  more  interested  In  the 


ing  the  crop  is  labor.  It  is  now  generally  recognized 
that  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  a  crop  is  applied  to  labor.  Then,  de- 
pendent upon  the  nature  of  the  crop,  whether  it  is 
Intensiv^y  cultivated  or  not,  is  a  certain  expense 
for  seed  and  fertilizers.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
grower  cannot  lessen  the  interest  charges  on  his  in- 
vestment. By  more  efiicient  management  he  may 
possibly  lessen  the  expenditure  in  growing  the  crop.: 
However,  of  the  total  amount  of  labor  spent  on  a' 
given  crop,  very  little  reduction  can  be  made,  in 
these  times  of  trying  to  reduce  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, it  is  fatal  to  undertake  to  lessen  the  cost  by  re- 
ducing the  necesssary  labor.  In  many  cases  the  cost 
of  production  may  be  reduced  by  increasing  the. 
total  cost  per  acre,  thereby  increasing  the  yield  per 
acre,  and  reducing  the  cost  per  bushel  or  pound.  It 
is  true  that  the  total  amount  of  labor  may  be  some- 
what reduced  in  growing  a  given  crop,  if  a  smaller 


through  with  these  roots,  and  when  they  grew  they     number  of  dollars  we'  can  scraiJe  up  from  our  hogs     acreage   is   given   the   proper   culture   and   supplied 
grew  to  stay.    Old  Jack  and  I  went  up  there  with  a     than  we  are  in  simply  the  numbers  of  pigs  we  can 
stoneboat  one  day,  armed  with  pickaxe^,  -iron  bars,     herd  up  from  the  fence  corners  and  waste  places. 


chains  and  an  ax,  and  we  made  a  beginning  of  rid- 
ding the  field  of  its  roots.  That  took  more  days  than 
I  can  tell  now.  Any  farmer  who  has  undertaken 
Huch  a  job  knows  what  it  means  to  dig  and  pull  and 
lift  and  tug  on  roots  some  of  which  were  six  or  eight 
feet  long  and  tough  as  tripe.  More  than  one  of  them 
I  could  not  pull  out  myself  to  save  my  life.  I  had 
to-^itch  old  Jack  to  them,  and  he  at  least  "made  be- 


There  can  be  no  question  that  in  our  Improved 
breeds  of  swine  we  are  able  to  produce  market  pork 
more  cheaply  than  it  is  secured  in  the  unimproved 
or  in  the  11  logically  crossed  mixed  breeds,  and  It  is 
quite  worth  the  while  of  the  careful  feeder  to  make 
observations  as*  to  net  carcass  weight  of  his  butch- 
ered  pork    relative   to   the  live   weight.      If   he   is 

(Concluded  oa  p«ec  S2) 


with  the  proper  amount  of  fertilizer.  It  is  only  by 
increasing  the  yield  per  acre  that  the  cost  per  unifc 
is  reduced. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  grow- 
ing of  com.  If  the  farmer  desires  to  grow  1000 
bushels  of  com,  it  is  more  profitable  for  him  to  gr(fw 
this  quantity  on  15  acres  than  on  25  acres.  He  not 
only  paves  the  labor  of  preparing  the  soil,  cultivating 
and  harvesting  10  acres,  but  also  the  minor  expenHe 

(Concluded  on  pace  %4i 


hTii^ii  Jill. 
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Building  Men  for  Tomorrow 

SOMETIMES  it  seems  to  us  that  we  live  In  a  dar 
of  the  greatest  problems  the  world  ever  saw. 
That  may  be  so,  but  tomorrow  will  bring  still  great- 
er problems.  For  the  solution  of  these  problems  we 
need  a  race  of  better  men,  men  on  the  farm,  men  in 
the  shops,  men  in  the  professions,  men  everywhere 
and  for  all  kinds  of  business. 

Because  this  is  so  there  is  no  greater  work  farmer 
folks  can  do  than  to  give  the  world  that  Is  to  be  on 
the  morrow  a  better  race  of  men.  No  one  else  will 
be  able  to  cope  with  the  questions  that  will  be  up- 
per^nost  when  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  have  be- 
come  the  men  of  tomorrrow. 

Let  us  forget  for  the  moment  the  oft-repeated  as- 
iortlon  that  the  young  people  of  the  farm  are  not  as 
strong  physically,  mentally  or  morally  as  are  those 
of  the  city.    That  may  be  true  and  yet  it  may  not. 
The  thing  which  Is  urgent,  the  thing  which  must  be 
given  the  utmost  attention,  is  that  we  shall  now  and 
hereafter  put  the  last  ounce  of  strength  there  Is  In 
OS  into  the  building  of  a  generation  that  will  be 
■trong,  clean,  honest  and  fit  for  the  task  of  the 
future.    It  Is  fine  to  have  a  great  ambition  to  grow 
better  crops  than  our  fathers  or  grandfathers  raised. 
That  we  must  do  if  We  would  be  equal  to  the  do- 
inands  upon  us.    This  ambition  is  as  nothing  com- 
"pared  to  the  service  we  render  humanity  when  we 
send  out  a  young  man  or  a  woman  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  integrity,  sound  physically  and  equipped  for 
anything  that  may  need  doing. 

How  shall  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  farm 
measure  up  to  their  privilegea  In  this  respect?  It 
used  to  be  said  that  the  spring  can  rise  no  higher 
than  Its  source.  We  know  now  that  It  can  be  lifted 
anywhere.  If  power  be  applied  in  the  right  place. 
And  fatherhood  and  motherhood  can  be  so  exalted, 
BO  quickened  and  purified  through  the  inspiration 
of  the  Man  of  Galilee  that  it  will  be  possible  for 
them  to  build  a  character  into  their  ttoys  and  girls 
which  win  make  them  ready  and  competent  for  the 
leverest  test  that  may  be  placed  upon  them.  Indeed, 
they  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  this  if 
they  fully  realize  what  are  the  possibilities  within 
their  power  and  the  blessings  which  will  sdrely  fol- 
low a  life  devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  bettor 
men  who  will  be  needed  tomorrow. 


For  a  Better  Fanner's  Garden 

AT  THE  risk  of  giving  expression  to  what  may  be 
termed  by  some  a  commonplace,  we  would  like 
to  urge  the  possibilities  of  a  better  garden  for  the 
everyday  farmer.    Not  all  farmers  make  as  much  of 
their  gardens  as  they  might.    Often  It  seems  as  if 
there  were  not  time  to  do  much  In  this  direction; 
other,  and  apparently  more  important,  work  out  on 
the  farm  seems  to  deprive  us  of  the  time  necessary 
to  give  much  attention  to  the  little  plat  of  ground 
known  as  the  garden.     And  yet,  a  garden,  to  the 
preparation  and  c-re  of  which  only  a  little  work 
has  been  given  regularly  day  by  day,  will  yield  ex- 
cellent returns  and  greatly  lessen  the  expense  of 
carrying  on  the  household  economy.     Not  one  can 
testify  to  this  more  positively  than  the  housewife 
who  is  charged  with  the  thought  and  work  of  provid- 
ing three  meals  a  day  for  a  lot  of  hungry  men,  say- 
ing nothing  about  the  growing  boys  and  girls  of  the 
home. 

The  place  to  begin  is  with  the  choice  of  good  seeds, 
and  the  time  is  the  present  moment.  Many  times 
we  put  off  making  our  start  until  the  last  moment, 
when  It  may  not  be  possible  to  procure  as  good  seeds 
as  we  might  otherwise,  and  so  we  start  handicapped 
for  the  season.  It  is.  the  garden  which  Is  started 
early  and  well  that  wins. 

Another  temptation  to  which  we  are  subject  is  that 
of  putting  the  garden  off  with  any  piece  of  land  that 
seems  not  good  for  anything  else.    "Make  a  garden 
of  that,"  we  say.    It  Is  a  mistake.  The  garden  should 
be  on  the  best  ground  we  have,  and  we  cannot  make 
it  too  rich.     Well  covered  this  season  with  rotted 
barnyard  manure,  well  plowed  as  soon  as  the  frost 
Is  out,  and  planted  to  good  seeds,  If  we  give  our  gar- 
den an  hour  a  day  of  good,  faithful  work,  It  will 
well  nigh  support  the  family.    One  of  the  beauties 
of  it  is  that  we  will  have  the  choicest  vegetables, 
fresh  out  of  the  ground,  at  a  very  low  cost  for  pro- 
duction. 


good  money  In  the  ground.  But  it  Is  money  well 
stored  away.  It  gives  back  far  more  than  it  costs 
in  added  soil  fertility  for  another  year. 

Again,  It  Is  possible,  particularly  If  the  farmer 
lives  within  a  few  miles  of  town,  to  buy  manure  and 
truck  It  to  the  farm.  Some  fine  farms  have  been 
built  up  and  maintained  that  way.  It  takes  time, 
ol  course,  but  when  crops  are  being  marketed  we 
may  make  the  truck  do  double  duty,  and  not  have 
the  loss  of  coming  home  empty. 

Any  way,  in  all  ways,  those  who  sell  hay  must  dd 
their  best  to  keep  up  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  or  they 
will  some  day  have  on  their  hands  a  piece  of  worn-  ^ 
out  land,  one  of  life's  most  dreary  prospects. 

Buying  Automobiles  on  Time 

IT  HAS  long  been  a  question  in  the  minds  of  the 
thoughtful    to    what    extent    automobiles    were 
bought  on  time.     The^  General  Motors  Acceptance 
Corporation  has  given  us  some  figures  believed  to 
be  reliable  on  this  point,  from  which  it  appears  that 
between  45  and  50  per  cent,  of  all  cars  sold  at  the 
present  time  are  being  marketed  on  some  deferred 
payment  system.     This  corporation  sent  out  quesr 
tion  blanks  to  10,000  dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, replies  to  cover  the  time  from  August  1,  1919,  to 
July  31,  1920,  resulting  in  reports  of  149,136  cars 
Eold,  of  which  79,407  went  for  cash  and  69,729  on 
itime.     Of  this  number  56,542  were  purchased  by 
ifarmers,  cash  being  paid  for  18,326,  and  38,216  on 
Itime,    A  few  years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  from 
'eo  to  90  per  cent,  of  all  cars  sold  were  sold  on  time, 
'so  that  there  would  seem  to  be  a  tendency  on  the 
'part  of  all  buyers  of  automobllesi  to  pay  cash  down, 
a  healthy  change  it  seems  to  us.    The  suggestion  la 
made  by  the  corporation  above  referred  to,  however, 
that  pressing  the  deferred  payment  facilities  would 
!probably   Increase   sales   by   approximately   25   per 
cent.    So  we  may  look  for  a  big  drive  In  that  direc- 
tion ^  the  near  future.  _ 


Closing  the  Doors  Against  Rinderpest 

THE  black  plague  of  rinderpest  is  making  havoc 
of  cattle  in  Europe.  To  add  to  all  Its  other  sins, 
the  -charge  is  made  that  the  Bolshevik  army  is  to 
blame  for  spreading  the  disease  among  the  herds  of 
Poland,  and  that,  too,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten 
almost  total  destruction  of  the  cattle  of  that  country. 
This  country  does  Its  best  to  keep  out  rinderpest  by 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  cows,  sheep,  goats, 
deer  or  camels  without  a  permit  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Then,  too,  all  hides,  except  thoee 
from  countries  known  to  be  free  from  rinderpest, 
are  shut  out  by  stringent  regulations  until  declared 
free  from  the  disease  by  careful  inspection.  Inspec- 
tors surely  need  to  be  watchful  at  the  present  time. 

"     Do  You  Sell  Your  Hay? 

IF  YOU  do,  you  will  be  compelled  to  do  the  beet 
farming  you  ever  did  In  your  life,  or  your  farm 
will  be  ruined.  This  Is  absolutely  true,  for  the  rear 
son  that  selling  hay  is  selling  fertility,  the  very  life 
of  the  farm.  And  this  fertility  must  be  replaced 
somehow,  or  soon  there  will  not  be  sufliclent 
strength  In  the  soil  to  produce  good  hay  or  any- 
thing else. 

There  are  two  or  three  ways  of  restoring  plant 
growing  material  to  the  soil.  One  Is  through  the  use 
of  barnyard  manure,  together  with  lime  and  some 
form  of  commercial  fertilizer.  This  means  that  the 
farmer  may  keep  a  sufficient  number  of  cows  to  pro- 
duce a  generous  quantity  of  manure.  With  far  too 
many  farmers,  when  they  begin  to  sell  hay,  they 
drop  off  the  stock  and  depend  upon  the  commercial 
fertilizer  altogether.  This  Is  almost  sure  to  work 
disaster.  Sell  a  little  less  hay  and  keep  as  many 
cows  as  possible,  is  a  good  rule. 

And  then,  by  plowing  under  green  crops,  still 
keeping  up  the  use  of  lime  and  some  commercial 
fertilizer,  we  may  arrive  at  the  same  point  of  a 
Bustalned  hay  crop.  In  actual  practice,  however, 
when  the  farmer  succeeds  In  getting  a  first  rate  crop 
of  clover,  for  example,  he  hesitates  about  turning  it 
under.     It  seems  Bomewhat  like  burying  so  much 


Editorial  Briefs 

EJvery  farmer  who  owns  property  at  this  time  of 
the  year  feels  the  pressure  of  taxation.  The  trouble 
is,  most  of  us,  after  we  have  met  our  obligation  In 
this  direction  for  the  year,  try  to  forget  all  about  it, 
whereas,  our  interest  ought  to  continue  right  along 
through  the  year.  Our  concern  should  show  Itself 
in  the  election  of  good,  honest  men,  in  the  advocacy 
of  only  such  public  measures  as  are  really  needed, 
and  In  standing  firmly  by  public  officials  who  )cnow 
the  meaning  of  thrift  In  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness which  belongs  to  their  particular  department. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  oust  a  man  who*does  good  work, 
because  "he  has  had  it  long  enough."  Keep  every 
such  man  where  he  is  and  let  him  know  you  appreci- 
ate what  he  is  doing. 


•*How  can  I  help  to  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  my 
neighborhood?"  Many  a  farmer  asks  this,  honestly 
and  earnestly.  Let  it  be  the  part  of  this  paper  to 
suggest  one  way.  Make  the  little  church  In  your 
locality  Just  as  neat  as  possible,  worship  in  it  your- 
self and  do  all  you  can  to  encourage  your  nelghbora 
to  do  the  same.  Every  farmer  may  find  here  an 
answer  to  his  question,  and  will  have  the  conscious- 
ness that  by  so  doing  he  will  prove  himself  a  friend 
of  humanity. 

Senator  Sheppard's  bill  to  amend  the  postal  sav- 
ings law  by  allowing  depositors,  not  2  per  cent  as  at 
present,  but  whatever  the  money  may  earn  at  inter- 
est, is  at  the  front  again.  Those  who  are  back  of 
the  measure  assert  that  it  will  not  come  In  conflict 
with  any  other  banking  systems  and  would  encoui^ 
age  thrift  in  small  depositors.  We  shall  watch  the 
progress  of  the  bill  with  Interest. 

Bricks  cannot  be  made  well  without  straw,  neither 
can  fruit  trees  bear  the  finest  fruit  unless  the  earth 
is  fertilized  about  them.  Three  or  four  pounds  oC 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  twice  that  amount  of  acid  pho». 
phate  spread  around  each  tree  in  the  sprtng.  as  far 
as  the  roots  run.  wUl  add  maaiy  doUars  to  the  crop 
harvested. 
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^Vhere  Everybody  Does  Hit  Share 

DEU*HIA  PHILLIPS. 

Costa  Mesa  (which  is  Spanish  for 
coast  table  land)  is  an  obscure  little 
country  community  on  the  bluffs  over- 
looking several  seaport  towns  in  south- 
ern California.  It  numbers  not  more 
than  600  souls;  but  it  furnishes  in- 
spiration for  all  the  people  of  the 
county,  and  for  other  localities  as  well. 

The  little  farms,  or  ranches,  as  even 
one  acre  is  called  in  California,  are 
from  five  to  twenty  acres,  and  none  of 
the  people  are  wealthy,  unless  it  be 
some  of  the  retired  farmers  from  the 
East,  who  have  come  there  for  the  cli- 
mate. But  a  stranger,  going  there  for 
the  first  time,  at  once  senses  something 
pleasant,  and  helpful,  and  kindly  in  the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  place.  The  peo- 
ple living  there  are  proud  of  their  cli- 
mate, but  are  not  aware  of  the  subtle 
atmosphere  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken. 

I  believe  the  secret  of  it  is  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  shown  by  these  folks. 
From  the  minister  and  the  banker 
down  to  the  smallest  child,  all  are  in- 
tensely interested  in  fhe  welfare  of  the 
community;  and  everybody,  including 
the  children,  tries  to  do  his  part, 
whether  it  is  small  or  great.  Even  the 
real  estate  agent  is  interested  in  other 
things  than  simply  selling  property.  It 
is  not  often  that  a  country  community 
such  as  this  one  has  a  real  estate  agent, 
but  this  one  seems  to  fit  in. 

Perhaps  no  event  that  has  taken 
place  in  this  community  can  better  il- 
lustrate my  point  than  the  Boys*  and 
Girls'  Pig  Club  Contest.  The  banker 
loaned  the  youngsters  the  money  to 
purchase  their  pigs,  and  offered  money 
prizes  for  the  best  pigs  raised.  The 
man  who  owns  the  banner  apple  or- 
chard of  the  neighborhood  also  offered 
the  best  pig  in  his  herd,  to  be  selected 
by  the  winner  of  the  first  prize.  The 
minister  of  the  little  church  helped  and 
encouraged  the  boys  and  girls  all  he 
could  in  their  problems  of  feeding  and 
caring  for  their  charges.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  th^  eounty  farm  advisor 
and  the  state  pig, club  leader  both  gave 
the  minister  the  major  part  of  the 
credit  for  the  club's  success. 

When  the  time  came  for  judging  the 
pigs,  all  the  countryside  turned  out  to 
make  the  occasion  a  happy  one  for  the 
children.  The  teachers  at  the  little 
Costa  Mesa  school  house  had  also  help- 
ed and  encouraged  the  children  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season,  when  the 
pigs  were  first  given  out,  and  the  school 
house  grounds  was  the  scene  of  the 
Judging.  When  the  day  came,  nine  fat, 
red  Duroc-Jersey  hogs  snoozed  in  their 
shaded,  whitewashed  pens  on  the  school 
grounds.  They  had  cared  for  them  so 
long  that  it  was  hard  to  part  with 
them  now.  The  little  essays  the  chil- 
dren had  written  about  their  pigs  were 
very  good  proof  of  this.  One  little  girl 
declared  that  her  pig  had  learned  to 
like  being  bathed. 

The  ladies  had  prepared  a  lunch  and 
the  minister  organized  games  for  young 
and  old.  The  banker  was  himself  pres- 
ent, and  made  a  happy  speech  to  the 
children,  when  the  judging  was  over 
and  the  people  crowded  into  the  little 
school  house  to  hear  the  results.  Most 
of  the  representative  men  of  the  com- 
munity made  short  speeches — speeches 
that  were  not  long  enough  to  tire  the 


children,  and  were  yet  full  of  enthusi- 
asm and'inspiration.  The  farm  advisor 
had  made  it  pretty  clear  that  on  the 
success  of  the  Costa  Mesa  Pig  Club 
rested  the  success  of  all  such  clubs  in 
southern  California,  and  the  children 
and  everybody  else  in  the  community 
had  risen  nobly  to  the  challenge.  They 
all  did  their  best  and  merited  the  farm 
advisor's  hearty  praise.  He  had  visit- 
ed and  advised  the  youngsters  during 
the  four  months  of  their  labor  with 
their  charges,  and  they  had  shown 
themselves  willing  to  be  instructed. 

One  of  the  girls,  when  told  that  the 
pen  for  her  porker  was  too  small, 
promptly  built  another.  She  was  de- 
termined that  a  small  pen  should  not 
retard  her  pig's  growth. 

Not  everybody  could  win  prizes,  of 
course,  but  it  was  very  clear  that  each 
child,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  commun- 
ity had  gained  much  from  the  pig  club. 
The  children  had  learned  how  to  keep 
accounts,  the  value  of  foodstuffs,  the 
importance  of  a  half  hour's  time  put  in 
at  something  worth  while — it  took 
about  a  half  hour  each  day  to  care  for 
their  charges — the  fun  of  caring  for  an 
animal  all  their  own ;  and  the  work  had 
made  them  resourceful,  and  given  them 
a  sense  of  responsibility.  The  com- 
munity had  had  the  pleasure  of  co- 
operation and  had  seen  the  value  of 
giving  the  children  something  Interest- 
ing and  useful  to  do. 

The  community  supports  its  church 
and  its  minister  as  loyally  as  the  latter 
helps  with  community  projects.  While 
churches  in  nearby  towns  were  barely 
existing,  the  Costa  Mesa  folks  built  and 
paid  for  their  little  building,  and  soon 
erected  a  pretty  little  parsonage.  Al- 
ready the  church  is  proving  too  small, 
for  Costa  Mesa  is  a  growing  community 
and  they  hope,  through  the  centenary 
fund,  to  enlarge  it  soon. 

A  great  deal  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  raised  in  this  locality,  so  a  co- 
operative public  market  has  been  es- 
tablished. The  representative  men  of 
the  community  each  contributed  a  sum 
of  money  to  get  the  project  established, 
though  they  do  not  get  any  financial  re- 
turns from  the  Investment.  It  was 
seen  that  much  produce  went  to  waste, 
and  as  Costa  Mesa  was  located  on  a 
well  traveled  road,  the  directors  believ- 
ed that  automobilists  would  stop  to 
buy.  Their  judgment  proved  correct, 
and  the  people  now  have  a  way  of  dis- 
posing of  their  surplus  stuff 
California. 


Alfalfa  That  Will  Sell 

R.    B.   KU8HINO. 

The  good  kind  of  alfalfa— alfalfa 
with  quality.  That  is  what  the  buyers 
want  and  are  willing  to  pay  for.  Good 
alfalfa  is  that  which  retains  its  leaves, 
as  it  is  in  these  that  most  of  the  food 
substance,  protein,  la  found  in  the  le- 
guminous plants.  The  alfalfa  must 
have  a  good  green  color  and  be  cured 
In  a  clean,  sweet  way.  Sweet  Is  the 
best  word  I  know  to  use  for  hay  and 
grasses. 

Well  cured  alfalfa  will  steam  out 
well  and  will  be  almost  as  perfect  as 
when  it  was  green  in  the  fields.  It  Is 
one  of  the  best  advertisements  in  the 
world  for  a  man  who  grows  alfalfa  to 
get  a  reputation  for  producing  good 
alfalfa,  and  when  a  person  once  gets 
this  reputation  It  is  no  trouble  for  him 
to  find  a  good  market  for  his  alfalfa. 
Just  try  cutting  it  right,  curing  it  right 
and  storing  it  right,  and  see  if  you 
can't  gain  this  reputation. 

Illinois.  I 


They  Made  It  Pay 

It   has   been   a  question   with   some 
vory   good   farmers  whether   spraying 
potatoes  pays  or  not.    This  scrap  from 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  has  a 
favorable  bearing  on  the  matter.     We 
read:  "How  two  State  College  students 
turned  in  a  net  profit  of  over  $16,000 
dollars  on  the  potato  crops  of  26  Lu- 
zerne county  farmers  is  just  one  of  the 
many  convincing  points  that  will  cause 
thousands  of  Pennsylvania  growers  to 
adopt  potato  spraying  as  a  major  opera- 
tion on  their  farms  this  coming  season. 
Last  spring  farmers  In  the  Conyngham 
Valley  district  decided  to  co-operate  in 
a    potato    spraying    project,    and    the 
State    College    sent    two    Agricultural 
students  to  operate  the  two  spraying 
machines.     The  boys  did  nothing  but 
ride  the  sprayers  througliout  the  grow- 
ing season,  spraying  each  farmer's  plot 
in   turn   with   Bordeaux   mixture.     On 
each   farm   a   few   rows  were  left  un- 
sprayed  as  a  check.    The  sprayed  pota- 
toes averaged  273  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and    the    unsprayed    but    200    bushels. 
When  the  potatoes  were  sold  and  ex- 
penses   deducted,    it    was    found    that 
there  was  an  average  net  profit  of  $624 
per   farmer,   or   $82.47   an   acre.     The 
total  net  profit  for  the  group  was  $16,- 
226.52,  the  largest  return  yet  reported 
at   State   College.     Similar   work   was 
done  in  40  counties  last  year." 


Leaves  for  Potatoes 

CHAS.   A.  UMOSELLE. 

Last  year  after  I  had  my  garden 
plowed,  dragged  and  marked  out  one 
way,  I  went  to  hauling  leaves  from 
the  woods,  which  I  could  rake  together 
very  easily  with  a  rake,  depositing  two 
forkfuls  Into  the  furrows  for  each  hill. 
I  treated  only  a  few  rows  in  this  way. 
When  I  came  to  plant  them  I  mixed 
the  leaves  with  dirt  as  much  as  I  could 
with  the  hoe.  Plowed,  weeded  and  hoed 
all  alike.  When  digging  time  came  the 
result  was  sound,  clean  and  large  pota- 
toes, while  those  which  were  planted 
without  leaves  were  harder  to  dig, 
many  rotten,  more  dirty  and  not  as 
good  a  yield,  neither  were  they  as 
mealy  when  cooked.  I  shall  plant  at 
least  one-half  of  my  crop  In  this  way 
the  coming  season.         New  Jersey. 
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the  producer  and  the  orderly  market- 
ing of  farm  products. 

The  committee  wishes  to  assure  the 
grain  producers  of  the  country  that  It 
keenly  appreciates  the  necessity  of 
prompt  action,  and  that  as  quickly  as 
the  necessary  data  can  be  gathered  by 
its  experts,  it  will  perfect  and  present 
a  plan  to  carry  the  foregoing  princi- 
ples into  effect  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  various  existing  farmers'  organiza- 
tions interested  in  grain  marketing. 

To  clinch  the  matter  the  committee 
passed    these    resolutions    at    its    last . 
meeting: 

Resolved:  That  we  deem  It  morally 
wrong  and  highly  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  agriculture  and  the  con- 
sumers to  permit  the  practice  now  In 
vogue  of  selling  grain,  cotton  and  oth- 
er farm  products  which  the  seller  or 
his  principal  do  not  own  at  time  of 
sale.  This  practice  Is  commonly  iinown 
as  "short  selling." 

Resolved;  further,  that  we  do  here- 
by petition  Congress  to  enact  such  leg- 
islation as  will  stop  this  practice  at  the 
ecu*Iiest  possible  date. 

■  « 

Farms  Back  of  Extension  \Vork 

The  Individual  counties  of  the  United 
States  alone  are  spending  $4,780,000  a 
year  toward  the  co-operative  extension 
work  in  agriculture  and  home  econom- 
ics under  the  Smith-Lever  act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  announced  In  his 
annual  report  to  the  President.  In  1914 
they  were  contributing  only  $780,000. 
He  cited  this  to  show  how  the  farmers 
themselves  are  supporting  the  exten* 
slon  service. 

He  declared  that  the  broad  develop- 
ment of  the  system  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  events  in  agriculture  In  recent 
years.  There  are  now  2000  agricultural 
agents,  800  home  demonstration  agents 
and  300  county  leaders  of  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs. 

The  Secretary  urged  that  the  system 
be  completed  as  rapidly  as  conditions 
warrant,  by  reaching  the  650  rural 
counties  which  now  have  no  agricul- 
tural agents  and  1800  without  home 
demonstration  agents,  and  by  extend- 
ing farm  boys'  and  girls'  clnb  work. 


To  Stop     Short  Selling" 

That  Its  attitude  In  the  matter  of 
"short  selling"  may  be  understood,  the 
Farmers'  Marketing  Committee,  of  Sev- 
enteeen  makes  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

1st.  Farmer-owned  elevator  compan- 
ies and  sales  agencies  to  operate  on  the 
local  and  terminal  markets  of  the  Unlt- 
e''  States. 

2nd.  Farmers'  export  companies  and 
sales  agencies  to  operate  on  foreign 
markets  for  the  purpose  of  handling 
the  exportable  surplus. 

3rd.  The  grain  growers  of  the  United 
States  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  by 
mutual  contract  or  otherwise,  arrange 
for  the  sale  of  all  grain  on  the  basis  of 
co-operative  bargaining. 

4th.  That  the  foregoing  shall  be  car- 
ried into  effect  with  the  ultimate  view 
of  the  protection  of  the  just  rights  of 


Stitches  When  They  Will  Count 

Brooder  stoves  should  be  overhauled 
and  ready  for  action  before  the  chicks 
hatch.  Send  for  any  needed  repairs  at 
once  and  be  ready  for  business  when 
the  time  comes. 

See  that  the  brood  sow  Is  in  the  best 
of  condition  by  giving  her  special  care 
and  attention  from  now  on.  Plenty  of 
the  right  kind  of  feed  and  exercise  will 
make  for  a  successful  litter. 

The  storage  battery  on  the  farm 
home  electric  lighting  plant  should 
have  frequent  attention.  None  of  the 
connections  should  be  allowed  to  run 
hot  when  the  plant  Is  in  operation. 
Whenever  an  electric  connection  be- 
comes hot,  it  Is  either  loose  or  insulat- 
ed in  some  way.  They  should  be  scrap- 
ed and  tightened  so  that  the  smooth 
metal  parts  will   be  In  contact. 

Clean  barns,  clean  cows;  clean  cows, 
clean  milk;  clean  milk,  better  dairy 
products;  better  dairy  products,  higher 
prices  to  the  producers.  Remove  the 
manure  from  the  bam  daily;  keep  the 
cows  clean  and  well  bedded.  This  will 
remove  the  source  of  much  dirt  In  milk 
and  make  high  quality  production  pos- 
sible.— Pennsylvania  State  Colleffe. 
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A  Scrap  of  Personal  Experieiifce 
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CHARLES  H.   CIIESLEY. 

The  writer  Is  one  of  those  who  left 
the  farm  as  a  young  man  and  spent 

•  a  number  of  years  In  the  city.  We  will 
never  regret  those  years  of  "wage  slav- 

'  ery,"  for  they  furnished  the  contrast 
which  helped  us  to  appreciate  the  Joys 
of  country  life.    Somehow  we  were  un- 

■  able  to  see  anything  but  drudgery  In 

•  farpi  work  previous  to  the  city  experi- 
ence. Our  job  was  a  good  one  as  city 
jobs  go,  for  we  became  ticket  agent  for 
a  railroad  corporation,  holding  station 
jobs  in  several  cities.  Personally,  we 
handled  a  good  many  thousand  dollars 
In  the  ten  years  we  sold  tickets,  and 
the  bonding  necessary  gave  the  posi- 
tions certain  standing  and  dignity  In 
the  communities.    However,  the  pleas- 

''  ures  and  privileges  of  such  a  job  were 
"not  sufficient  to  silence  the  call  of  the 
'country  and  we  came  back. 

•  We  had  just  enough  money  to  buy  a 
'  small  place  and  here  we  have  cultivat- 
ed our  garden,  kept  our  pigs  and  poul- 
try, pastured  our  cows  and  found  con- 
tent. Your  subscriber  who  feels  the 
call  back  to  the  farm  will  make  no  mis- 
take If  he  heeds  the  call.  He  has 
enough  money  to  buy  40  acres  of  Im- 
proved land.    We  would  say  buy  25  and 

"'  stock  It,  or  buy  what  can  be  paid  for 
^'and  still  have  enough  for  stock.    The 
fact  that  both  husband  and  wife  are 
farm  born  and  have  the  same  yearning 
is  evidence  that  they  will  succeed.     It 
Is  well  to  make  the  dairy  business  the 
^maln  standby,  if  that  is  the  thing  that 
'interests  them  most,  but  we  would  go 
*ln  for  other  things.    Do  not  forget  the 
poultry  and   if  there  are  chijdren  old 
'  enough  to  help,  It  may  be  profitable  to 
'laranch  out  a  little  with  fruit  and  mar- 
^Itet  gardening.    A  small  farm  must  be 
a   sort  of  Intensive  proposition.     The 
first  thing  Is  to  be  sure  of  the  location. 
'^Get  near  some  good  market,  then  take 
up  the  branches  of  farming  that  prove 
most  Interesting  and  best  suited  to  the 
.ype  of  farm,  and  there  Is  little  danger 

of  failure. 

We  have  known  a  good  many  cases 
of  disappointment  and  failure  In  the 
backto-the-land     business.      In     most 
cases  the  cause  Is  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  farm  problems.    Too  many  city 
people     entertain     the     opinion     that 
things   just    grow   of  themselves   and 
that  farmers  have  nothing  to  do  but 
store  their  harvests  and  sell  the  sur- 
plus at  big  profits.     People  who  come 
to  the  farm  with  such  Ideas  soon  learn 
their  mistake.  We  have  recently  known 
a  case  of  this  kind.    A  skilled  mechanic 
purchased  a  good  place  near  us,  pay- 
ing down  all  his  savings  and  giving  a 
mortgage  for  perhaps  one-third  of  the 
purchase  price.  The  man  and  wife  were 
both  dissatisfied  from  the  beginning  and 
they  lasted  just  two  years,  losing  prac- 
tically all  they  had  put  In.     Last  fall 
they  had  an  auction  and  sold  out  stock 
and   equipment,   getting  a   fraction  of 
their  Investment.     Such  cases  are  all 
too   common.     We  would   not  urge  a 
man  to  take  up  farming  just  because  he 
wants  to.     He  must  know   something 
about  it.     The  whole  family  must  un- 
derstand that  they  will  have  to  forego 
many  of  the  pleasures  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  enjoy  In  the  city.     As 
they  become  fixtures  in  the  community 
they  will  find  other  joys  that  will  take 
the  place  of  those  given  up.     If  the 


family  can  readjust  themselves  to 
rural  conditions  and  knows  something 
about  farming  to  start,  they  will  be  all 
right.  Better  co'nsider  carefully  befope 
throwing  up  a  good  job.  Your  sub- 
scriber writes  like  one  who  will  suc- 
ceed. We  say,  take  a  chance  and  here's 
well  wishing.  New  Hampshire. 


«i 


Lucky  Jim" — A  Story  of 
Prosperity 

(Concluded  from  front  pag«) 

The  next  field,  consisting  of  15  acres, 
had  been  cultivated  in  early  potatoes 
and  had  made  a  yield  of  over  300  bush- 
els to  the  a,cre;  this  crop  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  cowpeas,  which  had  recently 
been  turned  under.    Once  a  renter  had 
said    of    this    field,    which    was    then 
known  as  the  "fiat  field,"  that  It  was 
too  poor  to  raise  a  fight  upon.    In  fact, 
I  remember  one  renter  who  gathered  4 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  off  this  field. 
As  we  journeyed  over  this  one-time  Im- 
poverished, but  now  fertile,  farm,  my 
mind  traveled  back  over  the  score  of 
years  that  have  passed  since  1  dropped 
corn  In  those  old  fields  or  burned  sedge 
grass  In  late  fall,  I  could  see  In  my 
mind's   eye  the   rickety,   old,   crooked 
worm  fence,  the  corners  grown  up  In 
briars,    and   the    weed-Infested    hedge- 
rows,   all    replaced    now    with    neat, 
straight    rows    of    woven    wire,    clean 
headlands,    the   briars   and   weeds   all 
gone  that  once  made  the  hay  crop  al- 
most worthless.  Here,  upon  those  fields, 
as  a  boy,  I  raked  the  burrs  and  sand 
briars   together   with   hand   rake,   and 
this   was    what    the   old   man    Mootes 
called  hay.    All  over  this  260-acre  farm 
I  saw  marvellous  changes.     The  corn 
crop  was  something  truly  wonderful — 
65  bushels  per  acre  where  once  10  bush- 
els was  considered  a  bumper  yield;   6 
bushels  of  wheat  used  to  be  considered 
a   fairly   good  yield,  now  his  average 
yield  for  this  grain  is  22  bushels.     I 
visited  with  this  fine  farm  family  for 
two  days  and  I  learned  some  valuable 
facts  about  the  right  kind  of  farming. 
No  wonder  the  farmers  call  him  Lucky 
Jim;    but  If  they  would  just  stop  to 
consider  his  farm  methods  they  would 
see  that  It  Isn't  luck  at  all,  just  prac- 
tical  common   sense,   with   unbounded 
faith  In  his  own  ability.     When  Jim 
McRea  purchased  this  farm  18  years 
ago  it  was  known  as  the  old  Mootes 
fallow  farm,  and  was  considered  almost 
worthless.     He  paid  $2000  for  It,  and 
since  then  has-  made  a  comfortable  liv- 
ing from  It  while  rebuilding  the  soil 
and  farm  In  general;  now  he  has  a  sub- 
stantial bank  account  and  his  farm  is 
wo  ^h  125,000.     Of  course,  it  has  not 
been   always   easy   sailing   for   Lucky 
Jim;  he  has  had  his  dark  days  just  as 
other   mortals   do,  but  he   pinned   his 
faith  to  his  good  judgment  and  with  a 
noble  woman  at  his  side  he  has  fought 
and  won. 

The  transition  of  this  farm  from  Im- 
poverishment to  great  fertility  Is  a 
striking  demonstration  of  what  can  be 
done  with  dilapidated,  run-down  farms 
everywhere.  Of  course,  things  took  on 
new  life  shortly  after  he  came  Into  pos- 
session of  the  farm.  Prices  of  farm 
products  grew  better,  Improved  farm 
Implements  lightened  the  farm  work. 
I  found  that  the  main  factors  In  the 
conversion  of  this  place  into  a  profit- 
able farm  were,  first  of  all,  application 
of  sound  farming  principles,  which  are 


proper  drainage,  judicious  use  of  fer- 
tilizers and  manures,  liming  the  poor 
soils,  clean  cultivation,  a  sane  and 
practical  rotation  of  crops,  use  of 
green  manure  crops,  the  growing  of 
legumes  and  the  keeping  of  the  best 
live  stock.  This  progressive  farmer  is 
a  constant  inspiration  to  many  of  his 
farm  neighbors.  He  Is  an  active  work- 
er In  the*  good  roads  movement.  In 
fact,  It  Is  owing  to  his  untiring  energy 
that  now  a  fine  hard  road  leads  past 
his  place  and  on  to  a  market.  In  his 
well  stocked  library  are  to  be  found 
the  best  farm  papers,  as  well  as  good 
current  magazines  and  other  periodi- 
cals. Such  Is  the  true  story  of  "Lucky 
Jim" — glad  and  prosperous. 
West  Virginia. 


Does  the  Use  of  Lime  Pay? 

In  view  of  the  high  cost  of  lime,  the 
authorities  at  the  State  College  of  New 
Jersey  believe  It  Is  high  time  to  figure 
more  carefully  on  its  purchase  and  use. 
Their  conclusion  is  Interesting  to 
farmers  everywhere.    They  say: 

"The  kind   of  farming  followed   by 
many   men   In   South   Jersey — growing 
corn,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  miscellaneous 
vegetables,  fruits,  with  rye  as  a  cover 
crop — liming  frequently  does  not  pay 
for  Itself,  even  If  the  land  Is  sour.  You 
may  get  Increased  yields  from  the  use 
of  lime,  but  In  many  cases  the  Increase 
will  not  pay  the  cost.    The  average  of 
many  experiments,  principally  In  the 
corn  belt  states,  showed  an  Increase  of 
only  3.2  bushels  of  com  as  a  result  of 
liming.    But,  on  the  other  hand.  If  you 
are   raising  such  crops  as  clover,   al- 
falfa, soybeans  and  vetch,  It  will  pay 
to  lime.  If  the  land  Is  sour.    In  N<J7th 
Jersey    where    clover    has    a    definite 
place  in  the  rotations,  liming  Is  abso- 
lutely   needed,    provided    the    land    is 
sour. 

"So  the  thing  to  do  Is  to  find  out 
whether  or  yot  the  land  Is  sour.  The 
best  way  to  learn  whether  the  soil 
needs  lime,  and  about  how  much  It 
needs.  Is  to  send  sample  of  soil  to  your 
county  agent.  He  can  give  you  the  an- 
swer pretty  accurately  by  running  the 
samples  through  his  soil  acidity  tester. 
Samples  taken  at  a  depth  of  about  3 
Inches  from  three  or  four  places  In  a 
field  and  mixed  together,  will  be  suffi- 
cient. A  half  pound  of  the  mixture  Is 
enough. 

"The  kind  of  lime  to  use  Is  not  es- 
pecially Important  If  one  remembers 
that  2000  pounds  of  burned  lime  Is  of 
about  the  same  strength  as  3000 
pounds  of  hydrated  lime  or  4000 
pounds  of  limestone.  Any  one  of  the 
three  forms  will  work  quickly  enough 
for  the  general  farmer.  If  only  a  few 
tons  are  to  be  bought.  It  Is  usually  best 
to  order  from  a  local  dealer;  If  lime  Is 
to  be  ordered  In  car  lots  It  Is  a  good 
plan  to  get  quotations  from  the  manu- 
facturers as  well  as  from  the  local 
dealer. 

"It  Is  safe  to  say  that  most  of  the 
land  which  Is  to  be  seeded  this  year  to 
clover,  alfalfa  and  other  leguminous 
crops  needs  lime,  but  It  Is  good  busi- 
ness to  have  the  soil  tested  to  find  out 
how  much  Is  needed.  Frequently  not 
enough  lime  Is  used  to  prevent  acidity. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  fields  In 
South  Jersey  have  been  over-limed. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  use  Just  the 
right  amount" 
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,  Building  Up  a  Soil  for  the  Corn  Plant 


CONCLUDED, 

"When   attention   has  been   given   to 
•upplying  the  necessary  organic  matter 
to  the  soil,  and  adding  lime,  so  as  to 
wake  conditions  wholesome  in  the  soil, 
then   it  is  time  to  look  toward  plant 
lood  deficiencies.    The  whole  object  of 
rotation,  green  manuring  and  the  ap- 
plication of  lime,  is  to  assist  as  much 
as    possible    in    making   available   the 
plant   food   contained   in   the  mineral 
parts  of  the  soil.    It  is  only  when  this 
is  done,  that  we  are  using  fertilizers 
with  the  greatest  economy.     The  pur- 
pose of  fertilizers  at  this  point   is  to 
supply  the  lack   of  one  or  more  ele- 
ments  of   plant   food   in   a  particular 
soil.    Nearly  all  of  the  eastern  soils  are 
markedly  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid, 
and  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  any 
plan  of  soil  management  involving  the 
use  of  organic  matter  and  lime,  will, 
in    any    great    measure,    increase    the 
availability  of  phosphgric  acid.      The 
principal  reason  for  this  is  that  most 
soils  are  really  deficient  in  tliese  ele- 
ments.    Hence  any  program  of  fertili- 
zation should  look  first  of  all  toward 
meeting   the   requirements  of  the  soil 
and   crop  with    respect   to  phosphoric 
acid.    With  a  well  planned  rotation  of 
crops,  the  use  of  stable  manure  and 
green  manuring  will  lessen  the  amount 
of  nitrogen   necessary  to  be  added  in 
the   fertilizer.     However,   for   corn,   it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  nitro- 
gen  contained   in  the   organic   matter 
and  the  manure  is' not  in  as  available 
a  form  as  can  be  furnished  by  fertiliz- 
er, and  for  that  reason,  in  a  cool,  back- 
^  ward  spring  corn  Is  markedly  benefited 
by  the  use  of  some  nitrogen  in  the  fer- 
tilizer, previous  to  planting.  Very  often 
the  proper  fertilization  will  carry  the 
young  corn  plants  through  a  period  of 
cool,  slow  growing  weather,  whereas,  if 
not  properly  fertilized  the  plants  will  be 
stunted,    and    even    succumb    to    the 
■weather  conditions. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  consider  in 
the  use  of  fertilizer  Is  to  know  what 
are  the  specific  effects  of  a  shortage  of 
a  given  element  in  the  soil  on  the  corn 
crop.    For  example,  if  there  is  a  nitro- 
gen shortage  how  does  It  affect  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  growing  plant?     Most 
of   us   are   familiar    with   such    condi- 
tions In  the  development  of  the  crop. 
The  color  is  generally  poor,  of  a  light 
green  and  the  stalks  spindling,  where- 
as  if   the   proper   amount  of   nitrogen 
had  been  applied  they  would  be  dark 
green,  sturdy  and  growing  rapidly.  An 
excess  of  nitrogen  over  the  other  ele- 
ments  of   plant    food   may   cause   the 
plant  to  grow  late  In  the  season  and 
mature  slowly.    In  the  case  of  the  lack 
of  phosphoric  acid  It  is  almost  sure  to 
result  In  the  late  maturity  of  the  plant, 
and  unsatisfactory  development  of  the 
grain.     This   Is   especially   noticed   by 
the  chaflftness  and  light  weight  of  the 
cured  ears.     It  Is  on  sandy  soils  that 
potash   Is  most  likely  to  be  deficient, 
although  many  clay  soils  will  respond 
to  a  moderate  application  of  potash  on 
the  corn  crop.     If  the  soil  is  lacking 
In  this  element  of  plant  food,  the  corn 
plant  Is  likely  to  show  the  eftects  of 
disease  and  Insect  troubles,  and  there 
will  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
crop  to  cease  growth  rather  premature- 
ly.   The  husked  corn  will  show  chaffy 
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ears,  and  lack  of  plumpness  of  the  ker- 
nel, indicating  that  the  development  of 
starch  has  been  retarded.  Only  experi- 
ence will  show  the  grower  the  effects 
of  some  of  these  elements.  To  grow  a 
large  crop  of  high  quality  corn  the  soil 
must  provide  the  growing  plant  with 
the  proper  amount  of  the  three  ele- 
ments, nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash.  The  lack  of  any  one  of  these 
will  affect  the  yield  and  quality. 

Experiments  conducted  throughout  a 
period  of  twelve  years  at  the  Delaware 
Station  on  ^Jats  to  which  had  been  ap- 
plied nitrogen   alone,   phosphoric   acid 
alone  and  potash  alone,  and  In  various 
combinations,  showed  that  phosphoric 
acid    hastened    the    maturity    from    a 
week  to  ten  days  wherever  it  was  ai> 
plied,  either  singly  or  in  combination, 
while  the  application  of  potash  marked- 
ly improved  the  plumpness  of  the  ker- 
nel, and  held  off  maturity  a  little  later 
where  applied  singly,  but  in  conjunc- 
tion with  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
the  crop  ripened  normally.    So  marked 
was  the  difference  between  the  effects 
of    these    different    elements    of    plant 
food,  that  one  could  easily  distinguish 
the  plats   receiving  the  various  treat- 
ments from  a  distance  of  one-half  mile. 
The    first    thing,    then,    the    grower 
should  consider  after  proper  methods 
for  maintaining  fertility  have  been  car- 
ried on,  is  what  element  or  elements 
are  most  lacking  in  the  soil  in  avail- 
able form.     Owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
answering  this  question,  it  Is  generally 
safe  to  apply  a  complete  fertilizer  for 
corn  on  the  sandy  soils  of  the  coastal 
plains  for  the  reason  that  both  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  are  limited  in 
quantity   and   availability.     Unless   an 
abundance  of  manure  and  green  crops 
are  turned  under,  it  will  pay  to  use  ni- 
trogen as  well.     The   quantity   of  fer- 
tilizer to  use  per  acre  to*  get  the  best 
return  Is  also  a  problem.    In  the  region 
of  Delaware  and  Maryland  the  abund- 
ant rainfall  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August  and  the  proximity  to  the 
bays  and  ocean,  provide  a  climate  that 
is   very  satisfactory  for  corn   growing 
and  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  to  advantage.    Rare- 
ly, if  ever,  have  I  observed  corn  being 
fired  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  properly 
applied  In  this  section.    On  the  average 
general    farm    300   to    400   pounds   per 
acre  of  a  high  grade  fertilizer  may  be 
used  to  profitable  advantage.     In  some 
cases  as  much  as  500  pounds  will  pay 
profitable  returns.    There  may  be  cases 
where  the  soil  has  been  built  up  In  fer- 
tility by  the  use  of  rotation,  green  ma- 
nure and   stable   manure,   to   a   point 
where  It  may  not  need  nitrogen  and 
potash,   but  this  one  thing  should   be 
kept  in  mind,  that  all  corn  land  should 
receive   phosphoric   acid,   even   though 
manure  has  been  applied   abundantly. 
Stable    manure    Is    low   in    phosphoric 
acid,  and  for  that  reason  the  material 
Is  unbalanced  as  a  plant  food.    The  use 
of  acid  phosphate  in  conjunction  with 
manure  will  greatly  Increase  the  value 
of  the  yield,  as  the  quality  of  the  crop 
will  be  improved  by  the  early  matur- 
ing.    In  the  fertilization  of  corn  it  Is 
a   very   easy   matter   to  overlook   the 
benefits    from    the    use    of    fertilizer. 
When  corn  is  husked  in  this  section  It 
Is  likely  to  be  quite  immature;  that  is, 


it  may  contain  from  20  to  25  per  cent, 
of  moisture.  For  that  reason,  at  har^ 
vest,  the  unfertilized  corn  may  appar- 
ently seem  to  yield  almost  as  well  as 
the  fertilized.  However,  after  the  com 
has  been  cured  out  in  the  crib,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  unfertilized  corn  has 
been  reduced  in  yield  by  the  loss  of 
moisture  very  considerably.  Experi- 
ments carried  on  at  the  Delaware  Sta- 
tion during  the  past  few  years  show 
that  corn  from  the  unfertilized  plants 
shrank  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  from 
husking  time  until  the  first  of  January, 
while  the  corn  on  fertilized  land 
shrank  less  than  10  per  cent.  Further- 
more, fertilized  corn  will  be  found  to 
weigh  more  per  bushel,  and  shell  out 
more  pounds  of  grain  than  corn  from 
land  not  properly  fed.  These  are 
points  that  are  often  overlooked  in 
comparing  results  from  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizer. 

The  present  high  price  of  fertilizer 
may  cause  some  growers  to  hesitate  to 
purchase  such  materials  this  year,  es- 
pecially  since  the  price  of  grain  has 
fallen  to  a  low  level.    Whether  it  will 
pay  to  use  fertilizers  under  such  condi- 
tions for  corn  will  depend  on  the  In- 
crease In  yield.    Let  us  assume  that  an 
application  of  400  pounds  of  fertilizer 
is  made  per  acre,  the  goods  costing  $40 
per  ton.     The  acre  application  would 
then  cost  $8,  since  one-fifth  of  a  ton  is 
applied.     At  75  cents  per  bushel   for 
corn,  about  10  V2  bushels  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  fer- 
tilizer.    Experiments   and    demonstra- 
tions have  shown  that  the  use  of  this 
quantity  of  complete  fertilizer  per  acre 
will  often  increase  the  yield  from  15  to 
25  bushels,  provided,  however,  that  the 
proper   cultural   conditions   have   been 
met.    When  we  consider  the  shrinkage 
and  loss  that  accrues  from  unfertilized 
corn,    the    difference    would    be    much 
greater    than    Is    represented    by    the 
above  figures.    The  better  fertilized  the 
crop,  the  smaller  the  percentage  of  nub- 
bins  and   unsound   corn.     One  of   the 
largest  yields  of  corn  I  ever  saw  was 
grown    in   the   state    of    Delaware,    10 
acres   producing  1126   bushels.     On    a 
single   acre   of   this   field   126   bushels 
were  husked,  and  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  it  was,  that  out  of  this  acre 
the  entire  lot  of  nubbins  and  unsound 
corn   could   have   been   placed    in   less 
than   a  one-half  bushel   basket. 

The  cost  of  fertilization  should  also 
be  considered  from  another  standpoint. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  corn  crop  is  involved  in 
labor.     Another   item   of   cost   Is   the 
rent  of  the  land  or  interest  on  invest- 
ment.   These  two  items  combined  con- 
stitute the  fixed   charges  against  the 
growing   of  the    crop,   and    make    up 
66  2-3  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
duction.   These  will  be  practically  the 
same,  whether  the  yield  la  25   or  60 
bushels  per  acre.    The  question  Is,  can 
we  as  growers  afford  to  lose  our  In- 
vestment In  labor  and  land  by  neglect- 
ing to  use  a  reasonable  amount  of  fer- 
tilizer, which  would  insure  a  normal 
crop?    We,  as  growers,  are  all  interest- 
ed at  this  time  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
raising  a  bushel  of  corn,  or  any  other 
unit  of   farm   crops.     Since  the  fixed 
charges  on  an  acre  are  practically  the 
same.  It  stands  to  reason  that  by  In- 
creasing the  yield  per  acre  we  can  les- 
sen the  cost  per  bushel.    By  proper  at- 
tention  to  seed  selection,  preparation 


of  soil,  cultivation  and  fertilization, 
one  can  often  grow  on  15  acres  as 
much  corn  as  is  ordinarily  produced  on 
25  acres,  thus  saving  the  labor  that  Is 
involved  In  growing  10   acres.  /- 

In  conclusion  we  want  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  putting  the  land  In  shape 
to  grow  the  maximum  crop,  is  a  condi- 
tion that  cannot  be  attained  in  one  sea- 
son, not  even  by  the  use  of  fertilizers. 
Hence  in  getting  a  soil  in  a  high  state 
of  productivity  means  several  years  of 
intensive  effort  applied  to  systematic 
rotation,  the  use  of  manure  and  lime, 
and  the  grower  should  not  deceive  him- 
self by  thinking  that  land  that  is  run 
down  physically  and  poorly  drained, 
will  give  him  a  tremendous  yield  by 
the  application  of  fertilizers.  Fertiliz- 
ers will  help,  but  will  be  disappointing 
as  compared  with  land  that  has  been 
kept  in  proper  physical  condition. 

We  have  referred  you  to  the  use  of 
green  manure  crops,  and  would  like  to 
add  that  these  cannot  be  depended  on 
as  a  permanent  measure  of  improving 
the  soil,  unless  fertilizer  is  used  on  the 
previous  crop  in  abundance,  or  applied 
directly  to  the  green  manure  or  catch 
crop.      For    example,    Crimson    clover 
often  fails  for  lack  of  available  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  soil.     The  same  is 
true   of   cowpeas,  and   very   often   our 
efforts  for  soil  improvement  by  green 
manure  crops  are  thwarted  by  our  fail- 
ing to  supply  the  plant  food  necessary 
to   promote   the   proper   growth.     We 
would  say,  then,  that  the  scheme  for 
building  up  the  soil  for  corn  growing 
should  be  centered  In  a  definite  plan 
of  crop  rotation,  including  the  use  of 
as  many  green  manure  crops  as  possi- 
ble*, planting  them  so  that  the  land  will 
be  covered  with  a  growing  crop  during 
the  winter,  the  utilization  of  stable  ma- 
nure on  the  grass  land  for  top-dressing 
purposes,   rather    than    plowed    under, 
the  application  of  lime  once  in  the  rota- 
tion and,  finally,  the  judicious  use  of 
fertilizers  in  connection  with  the  green 
manure  crops,  as  well  as  with  the  regu- 
lar crops  of  the  rotation.     It  is  a  mis- 
take to  think  that  we  can  build  up  the 
soil    by    any    practice    of    rotation    or 
green  manure,  unlesss  we  apply  fertil- 
izers to  the  crops  In  turn,  as  often  the 
very  crop  we  are  depending  on  for  or- 
ganic matter  will  fail  If  not  supplied 
with  the  proper  plant  food.    There  was 
a  time  when  It  was  thought  that  lime 
alone  was  a  specific  for  soil  ailments, 
and  that.if  we  applied  enough  of  it,  any 
soil  would  become  productive.     We  all 
know  the  disastrous  results   that  fol- 
lowed this  practice  In  the  lighter  soils 
of  Delaware  and  Maryland.    After  that 
followed  a  period  in  which  commercial 
fertilizers  began  to  be  used.     Without 
the  proper  amount  of  organic  matter 
In  the  soil  and  rotation  of  crops,  these 
did  not  prove  as  profitable  as  was  ex- 
pected.    Then  came  a  period  marked 
by  the  Introduction  of  Crimson  clover 
on     the     peninsula,     when      farmers 
thought  that  this  crop  would  take  the 
place  of  both  fertilizers  and  lime.      It 
has  taken  several  decades  to  learn  the 
relative  Importance  of  these  factors  in 
soil  Improvement,  but  now  we  are  all 
agreed,   I    believe,  that   rotation   with 
green  manure  crops,  lime,  the  use  of 
available  manure,  and  the  application 
of  fertilizers  are  necessary  for  a  profita^ 
able  system  of  cropping,  and  for  build- 
ing up  the  soil  to  a  permanent  state 
of  fertility. 
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The  Editor's  Farm  Budget 


Han 'some  is  as  han'some  does: 
But  let  somebody  else  tell  you  so. 


Uncle  John  Newlng,  who  bought  the 
next  place  to  ours,  had  no  timber  on 
his  place,  and  no  logs  to  make  any.  But 
he  set  out  very  bravely  to  make  over 
an  old  board  fence  for  a  hen  park.    "I 
never  had  such  a  job,"  he  told  us.    "It 
was  like  making  something  out  of  noth- 
ing.   More  than  once  I  thought  I  was 
beat."     But  he  was  not.      Uncle  John 
made  a  real  good  fence  out  of  the  odds 
and  ends  of  those  old  boards.    There  is 
no  better  test  of  a  man's  ability  as  a 
farmer  than  to  watch  him  when  he  is 
trying  to  make  something  out  of  noth- 
ing.   Most  of  us  come  up  against  a  job 
of  that  kind  sooner  or  later. 

Tell    you    one    thing,    though.      Not 
many  men  would  have  tackled  Uncle 
John  Newing's  job  at  fence  building. 
We  would  have  spent  our  time  throw- 
ing stones  and  hammers  and  things  at 
the  hens  to  keep  them  out  of  the  gar- 
den, but  we  would  have  declared  that 
"nobody  can  make  a  fence  out  of  such 
a  pile  of  rubbish  as  that."     It  would 
have  done  us  good  to  have  stopped  at 
Uncle  John's  and  seen  what  grit,  grace 
and    gumption    can    do    in    that    line. 
Maybe  we  would  have  gone  home,  spit 
on  our  hands  and  showed  him  that  he 
was  not  the  only  man  that  can  make 
a  whistle  out  of  a,  pig's  tall. 

How  much  easier  It  is  to  go  round  a 
hard  job  than  to  go  through  it.    Some- 
body plowed  around  a  big  stone  in  my 
father's  meadow  years  without  number. 
One  day  he  went  down  that  way  with 
a  load  of  wood  and  a  set  look  on  his 
face.    We  boys  wondered  what  was  go- 
ing to  be  done.    We  found  out.    Father 
built  a  big  fire  on  top   of  that  great 
boulder..   He  kept  that  fire  going  for  a 
long  time,  and  when  It  went  out,  the 
rock  was  all  broken  to  pieces.    Now  he 
could  load   It   on   the  stone  boat  and 
haul  It  away.    No  more  plowing  round 
that  old   stone.     Fine  grass  has  been 
growing  where  It  once  was,  ever  since. 
Great  to  have  the  knowledge  how  to  do 
hard  things.    Greater  still  to  set  about 
it  and  do  them. 

It  us3d  to  scare  us  about  to  death 
when  an  •old  farmer  came  in  to  look  at 
a  cow  that  was  a  little  binder  the  weath- 
er and  after  due  deliberation  he  told 
us  she  had  "lost  her  cud."     This  was 
usually  said  with  a  face  as  long  as  a 
hammer    handle    and    a   voice    like    a 
graveyard.     Where  had  the  cow  been 
to  lose  her  cud?     That  was  the  mys- 
tery, and  the  old  neighbor  could  not  en- 
lighten us,  neither  did  he  know  what 
to  do,  unless  it  was  to  cut  a  piece  off 
the  end  of  her  tail,  which  he  proceeded 
to  do,  greatly  to  our  misgiving.     Once 
we  caught  the  little  chap  looking  down 
under  the   manger  to  see  If  he  could 
find  the  old  cow's  cud. 

Now  we  know  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  a  cow  never  loses  her  cud.  She 
may  stop  chewing,  stand  with  her  head 
down  and  her  ears  may  get  cold;  she 
may  not  want  anything  to  eat.  When 
she  gets  this  way,  we  know  her  cud  Is 
all  right;  she  Is  just  sick;  and  the  best 
thing  to  do  Is  to  let  her  take  her  time 
"  and  wait  till  her  appetite  comes  again. 
If  we  can  do  anything  to  hurry  mat- 
ters up,  well  and  good.    A  good  dose  of 


physic  win  help»  But  cutting  oil  her 
tall — why.  It  Is  cruelty  to  animals.  No 
sensible  man  does  it  any  more. 

We  met  a  man  the  other  day  that 
looked  as  if  he  had  lost  his  cud,  or  had 
the  hollow  horn.     Such  a  down-in-the- 
mouth  expression  you  never  saw.     He 
wouldn't  smile  for  a  thousand  dollars. 
You  couldn't  ffftt.  a  word  out  of  him  that 
was  not  smothered  In  a  growl.    Know 
what  that  man  needed?    Just  to  stop 
eating,  keep  on  working  and  wait  for 
his  cud  to  come  back  again.    If  he  can 
find  somebody  else  that  is  worse  off 
than  he  is,  and  do  something  to  make 
him  happy,  it  will  hasten  the  process  of 
his  own  recovery.     So  don't  kick  the 
man  who  loses  his  cud,  nor  hurt  him 
any  way.    Just  be  patient  with  him  and 
give  him  a  good  job  to  do. 
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Keep  These  on  Your  List 

OH  AS.    A.    U  MOSELLE. 

One  of  the  first  things  demanding 
attention  this  month  Is  to  make  ready 
for  the  early  garden.     Build  a  hotbed. 
Order  the  garden  seeds,  and  as  soon  as 
the  weather  begins  to  warm  up  start 
the  hotbed.    Get  catalogues  of  nursery 
and  seed  houses.    A  great  many  valua- 
ble facts  may  be  learned  from  these, 
and    advertisers    In    this    paper    will 
gladly  send  theirs  on  request.   Pruning 
win   be  well  under  way  this  month. 
Beginners,  as  well  as  experienced  prun- 
ers,  will  find  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  many  of  the  pruning  articles  that 
have  appeared  In  farm  papers.     This 
Is  the  last  chance  to  make  a  serious 
study  of  the  spraying  problem.    Begin- 
ners  In   spraying,   as   well   as   experi- 
enced orchard  men,  always  find  much 
to  learn  on  this  subject.     There  is  no 
longer  awy  doubt  whatever  that  It  pays 
to  spray,  and  pays  a  better  profit  than 
anything  else  that  can  be  done  to  the 
orchard.    Get  the  bulletins  on  spraying 
from    your    state    experiment    station 
and  write  your  Congressman  for  gov- 
ernment bulletins.     There  is  liable  to 
be  trouble  from  frost  in  the  orchard 
this  spring.    As  these  notes  are  being 
written,    we   have   not    had    any   cold 
weather  up  to  January  6th. 

Look  out  for  rabbits  in  your  young 
orchard.  When  snow  covers  the  ground 
the  bark  of  young  fruit  trees  makes  a 
most  delicious  morsel  for  these  hungry 
animals.  Protect  the  trees  with  wrap- 
pers, corn  stalks  or  paint  that  Is  mixed 
with  wat«r  Instead  of  oil. 

Incubators     will     be     started     this 
month,  and  need  to  be  cleaned  and  put 
in  good  working  order  now.     Poultry- 
men  are  beginning  to  advertise  eggs 
for  hatching,  and  day-old  chicks.   Start 
the  Incubator  early,  so  as  to  get  your 
chicks  early.     It  is  the  early-hatched 
pullets    that    make    the    best    layers. 
Clean    up   the    spraying   machine,    get 
any  new  parts  that  may  be  needed.  Get 
a  supply  of  gasoline  and  have  the  ma- 
chine  in   good   working  order  by   the 
last  of  this  month.     Spraying  will  be- 
gin In  March,  at  which  time  a  good  ap- 
plication will  be  needed  for  scale,  fol- 
lov.'ed   a   few   days   later  when   apple 
buds  are  beginning  to  open,  with  one 
for  scab.    Don't  let  the  fungus  get  the 
crop  this  year,  when  It  can  be  so  readi- 
ly held  in  check  by  spraying. 
New  Jersey. 
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Pay  3  Ways 

More  Grain 

Better  Grades 

Less  Labor 
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F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 
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The"Clippcr"  Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners 

'     '  TH*  ciinnvr   la  riiflT^rent   la   orlnciDle  from  all 


The  Clipper  !■  different  la  principle  from  all 
Olber  grain  and  seed  cleaners.  It  ha«  been  thor- 
ouBlily  tried  out  by  years  of  constant  usa  bjr 
thniisands  of  the  best  farmers,  the  U.S.  DeparV 
rnent  of  AKrIcultiire,  ARricuItiiral  Colleges.  Kx- 
perimental  Farms  and  hundreds  of  the  leading 
aeedsiurn,  seed  corn  growers,  etc. 

The  Clipper  Is  the  oo\y  mill  that  has  tbe  "Ver> 
Ileal  Blast",  wiilch  welRhs  every  seed  and  kernel, 
separating  the  light,  shrunken. Immature  seed  from 
the  plump,  heavy  mature  seed.  98^fc  of  which  will 
geiuilnHtP  iindtTtent.This  polntalone  makes  much 
u(  tlie  difference  »)etween  crop  success  and  failure. 

No  Mill  Will  Do  Good  Work  Without 

the  proper   Assortment  of  Screens 

We  furnish  an  outtit  of  12  screens  for  cleaninf 
and  grading  all  klndsof  seed,  seed  grain,  seed  corn, 
clovers,  alfalfa,  millet,  timothy,  tlax,  peas,  beans, 
cow  peas,  sov  l>ean«.etc.  And.  after  the  most  care- 
f  iH  study  and  tests  in  actual  work,  we  guarantee 
this  screen  outtti  to  be  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
offered  with  any  mill.  There  are  screens  for  clover 
containing  buck  horn  or  plantain,  timothy  seed 
conuining  pepper  graae.for  separating  cockle  from 
wheat  and  many  oiber  difHcult  separatione 


Sold  Under  a  30  Day  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded 


Made  in  Two  Sizes:  nS:  \'n  h 


k  4.7. so 


/  Frel»ht  prepaid  to  any  point  \ 
'  east  of  the  MUnlimlppI  Klver.  / 


III  Suoetuful  FarmlngTIirtf-Fattlm  art  PromiNtnt-Hit  Sail,  tka  Man  and  Qtad  Sntf 

The  Clipper  Cleaner  puts  sttcccas  within  your  reach  by  insurins  the  Good  Seed 
Write  for  Catalog  and  the  addr<>M  of  the  nearest  Jobber. 

T.  FERRELL  &  CO.,  SACUNAW,  W.  S.,  MICH; 
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OTTAWA  IOC  SAW 

OTer4H'P.  SIO  strokes  k  minate.  Wheel- 
noonted.  Easy  to  more,  efaaap  and  easy  to  mn. 
Encine  mne  other  machinery  when  not  sawiua. 
New  datefa  lever  starts  and  etopa  saw  whfle 
enolne  nuts.  Ceeh  or  Kaay  Faymente.  30 
Oaye*  Trial.  10- Year  Ouarantee.  Send  for 
^  ■!«    mM    BOOK 

and  Speelel  Lew 
Peetory  Priee 
NOW.   Write  t* 


if  Your   Dealer   does   not"  handle 

l!fi8NS 

Write  LicRoy  Plow  Co^  LeRoy.  N.Y. 
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Oitiwa  Mfg.  Co. 

-1369    Wood  Ot. 
Ottawa,     Keeaae. 


Bay  oow^Wcee  now  redaeed  aboot  eoe- 
hSf  Ws  ean  save  you  money.  Won- 
doMvataeeio  Best  Seeds.  Guaranteed 
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You  Can't  Hatch  All  PuUets 

J.  RAYMOND  KESSLEB. 

Every  now  and  then  we  hear  some 
new  theory  of  how  the  sex  of  fowls  can 
be  controlled  so  that  our  hatches  will 
be  mostly  pullets  and  few  males.  These 
theories  persist  despite  the  well  known 
fact  that  no  way  has  ever  been  found 
of  controlling  sex  and  the  likelihood  of 
a  way  being  found  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful. A  majority  of  the  theories  ad- 
vanced are  so  old  and  have  been  tried 
BO  often  that  there  is  little  doubt  of 
their  worthlessness. 

Some  of  the  better  known  of  these 
theories  are,  mating  one  male  bird 
with  an  excessive  number  of  hens;  the 
mating  of  old  males  with  pullets;  se- 
lecting only  round  eggs  for  hatching, 
CO  as  to  produce  pullets;  keeping  a  rec- 
ord of  the  percentage  of  females  pro- 
duced by  individual  males  and  select- 
ing for  future  breeding  the  males  with 
the  highest  average  of  females  to  their 
credit.  These  and  many  more  theories 
are  not  worth  trying,  for  if  there  is 
one  thing  we  cannot  control  it  is  the 
teex  of  the  chicks  we  hatch. 

In  the  writer's  experience  the  aver- 
age has  been  about  60  per  cent,  males. 
Some  hatches  will  run  as  high  as  75 
per  cent,  males,  while  others  run  less; 
however,  the  percentage  is  rarely  be- 
low 50  per  cent.  After  a  wide  experi- 
ence with  poultry  it  is  our  conclusion 
that  the  matter  of  sex  control  is  en- 
tirely in  nature's  hands  and  no  method 
can  influence  this  function  one  bit.  We 
have,  however,  noted  one  peculiarity  in 
this  regard,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
the  percentage  of  males  is  usually  con- 
siderably greater  In  th«  early  spring 
hatches  of,  say,  February  and  March, 
than  in  the  late  hatches  of,  say,  June 
end  July.  Pennsylvania. 


and  respiratory  activities.  The  back 
should  be  long  and  broad,  with  the 
breadth  carried  well  backward. 

The  keel  should  be  long  and  carried 
well      forward     and     backward.       A 
back     which     is     nearly     horizontal 
with     a     keel     parallel     to     it,     or, 
if     anything,      extending     downward 
toward  the  rear,  is  essential.    Depth  of 
body  from  the  back  to  the  keel  at  the 
rear  is  Indicative  of  capacity,  the  abil- 
ity to  consume  large  quantities  of  food 
and  turn  it  into  eggs.    The  high  quality 
breeder    will    also    show    that    trait 
through  the  possession  of  a  soft,  silky 
skin,    particularly   over   the   keel   and 
around  the  abdominal  regions.     In  di- 
rect contradiction  to  the  bird  we  want 
for  a  breeder  is  her  unfortunate  sister 
which  should  have  met  her  fate  last 
summer.     Avoid  the  hen  with  the  fat 
head,  overhanging  eyebrows  and  sunk- 
en   eyes,    long,    straight    beak,    thin 
comb,    coarse    and    poor    in    texture. 
Avoid  the  bird  with  the  flat,  cut-under 
breast,  narrow  back  and  shallow  body, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  one  with  a 
coarse,  tight,  harsh-feeling  skin. 

Now  we  have  the  good  breeding  hens. 
Next  look  for  the  same  qualities  in  the 
males  selected.    Vigor,  shape  and  depth 
of  body  are  as  necessary  In  the  males 
as  In  the  hens,  if  we  are  going  to  get 
anywhere  In  reaching  our  standards.  If 
we  do  not  have  males  that  we  believe 
are  up  to  the   standard,  then   by   all 
means  let  us  secure  from  a  more  for- 
tunate owner  some  Individuals  that  are 
known   to   come   from   high-producing 
birds  and  tkat,  along  with  the  pedlferee, 
show  evidence  of  the  body  characteris- 
tics that  are  pointed  out  above. 


and  at  four  months  are  usually  large 
enough  to  eat  or  sell.  The  meat  of  the 
Pekin  duck  is  not  coarse,  but  fine,  juicy 
and  tender,  having  a  high,  rich  flavor. 
For  the  amateu?  or  beginner,  it  is 
always  the  best  and  cheapest  plan  to 
buy  one  or  two  settings  of  eggs.  These 
should  be  put  under  hens  and  sprin- 
kled once  or  twice  a  week  for  the  first 
three  weeb»;  the  last  week  it  is  advis- 
able to  sprinkle  them  every  day.  At 
all  times  use  warm  water.  It  takes  the 
eggs  four  weeks  to  hatch. — ^W.  H.  H., 
Virginia. 


Her  record  up  to  date  is  771  eggs. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  eggs  she 
has  to  her  credit  before  we  bought  her, 
but  from  April  21,  1917,  to  Jan.  1,  1918, 
she  laid  200  eggs.  In  1918,  245  eggs. 
In  1919,  146  eggs.  Something  waa 
wrong  with  her  for  she  laid  a  good 
many  soft-shell  eggs  and  several  times 
two  eggs  In  one  day.  In  1920,  180  eggs. 
She  Is  in  fine  condition  and  from  all  In- 
dications will  soon  start  to  lay.—  J.  H. 
Sunderland,  Penna. 


Worth  Their  Weight  in  Gold 

Because  we  believe  nothing  helps 
about  poultry  keeping  as  does  the  abil- 
ity to  pick  out  the  best  hens  for  breed- 
ers, we  gladly  give  place  to  the  follow- 
ing, which  comes  from  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College: 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  cull- 
ing the  flock  and  getting  rid  of  the 
slacker  or  boarder  hen.  One  of  the  big 
advantages  in  culling  out  the  poorer 
hens  in  summer  and  fall  is  that 
through  the  use  of  the  remaining  birds 
as  breeders  we  begin  selective  flock 
breeding,  which  should  result  in  great- 
er flock  production  in  the  future. 

Right    now    Is    the   time   when    we 
should  have  this  thought  In  mind  as 
we  consider  the  flock  from  which  we 
are  going  to  secure  our  hatching  eggs. 
If  the  poorer  birds  were  culled  out  last 
8ea«on,    the    selection    of    breeders    is 
much  simpler,  but  In  any  case  it  is  well 
to  know  the  sort  of  hen  we  want  for 
the  production  of  hatching  eggs  and  to 
discard  all  birds  that  do  not  measure 
up  to  the  standard  we  have  in  mind. 
Now   what   must  be  the   standard    or 
Ideal  that  we  must  use  in  measuring 
every  hen  that  we  are  going  to  use  for 
the  production  of  hatching  eggs?    She 
must  be  alert  and  full  of  vigor.     The 
head  should  be  lean,  the  eye  prominent, 
the  beak  short  and  well  curved,  the 
comb  well  developed  and  soft  and  vel- 
vety In  texture.     The  body  should  be 
angiriar  rather  than  inclined  to  curves, 
and  the  breast  well  developed.  Indica- 
tive of  Bufllcient  space  for  circulatory 


This  Man  Knows  Ducks 

We  have  raised  ducks  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  have  tried  a  good  many  dif- 
ferent breeds,  and  must  say  that  we  al- 
ways had  best  success  with  the  Pekln  I 
breed.  Ducks  are  unlike  chickens  or- 
turkeys,  as  they  are  not  subject  to  cer- 
tain diseases,  such  as  roup,  scaly  leg 
or  sorehead,  and  are  also  free  from 
mites  and  lice.  This  breed  of  ducks 
is  very  large,  they  always  lay  well  and 
are  also  good  sitters  If  you  wish  them, 
though  we  find  that  it  is  not  advisable 
to  set  a  duck,  but  use  the  hen  for  this 
purpose,  putting  about  fourteen  eggs 
under  her.  The  young  ducklings  are 
always  large  and  healthy  looking, 
therefore  grow  up  very  rapidly. 

They  should  be  kept  warm  and  dry 
the  first  two  weeks,  and  not  given 
either  food  or  water  the  first  36  hours 
after  being  hatched.  We  give  them 
water  In  a  shallow  tin  plate  or  dish 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  feed 
them  dough  made  of  corn  meal  three 
times  a  day  for  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks.  Any  kind  of  wet  bread  is  also 
a  good  feed. 

We  make  a  V-shaped  pen  by  putting 
three  boardn  together  IG  feet  long  and 
about  12  inches  wide,  and  keep  and 
feed  them  in  this  pen  for  the  first  two 
weeks.  After  they  get  large  enough  to 
eat  corn,  we  give  them  two  feeds  a  day, 
morning  and  afternoon.  After  the  first 
two  weeks  they  should  have  a  good  sup- 
ply of  water  at  all  times  to  wash  and 
play  In,  as  this  is  very  essential  for 
their  health  and  growth. 

Ducks  thrive  well  when  they  have 
free  range  of  a  grass  plat,  such  as  clo- 
ver or  alfalfa.  After  they  are  about 
six  weeks  old  they  grow  very  rapidly, 


A  Midnight  Lunch  for  Biddy 
A  bite  and  a  drink  at  midnight  for 
laying  hens  would  be  a  profitable  prac- 
tice In  well  managed  flocks,  according 
to  E.  L.  Dakan,  poultry  specialist  at  the 
Ohio  State  University.  But  since  be- 
stirring oneself  for  such  a  purpose  on 
chilly  nights  at  the  ideal  time  Is  not  to 
one's  liking,  he  suggests  that  electric 
lights  be  turned  on  in  the  hen  houses 
from  8  to  9  o'clock  In  the  evening.  By 
this  means  the  feeding  period  of  the 
day  is  lengthened,  feed  consumption  Is 
stimulated,  and,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, egg  yields  will  increase. 

Although  thoroughly  practical,  this 
practice  Is  not  recommended  until  the 
poultryman  has  done  every  other  thing 
to  bring  his  flock  to  the  highest  state 
of  production. 

Better  Than  a  Potpie 
Our  recent  story  of  a  "Fine  Old  Hen" 
brings  in  the  following  record  run  of 
a  biddy  who  narrowly  escaped  being 
served  up  In  potpie  style.  Mr.  Sunder- 
land seems  to  blame  "Peggy"  because 
she  lays  soft-shelled  eggs.  We  suspect 
it  is  not  her  fault,  but  some  defect  in 
her  bill  of  fare.  Give  her  a  bit  more 
shell-making  material.  But  here  Is  the 
story: 

In  a  previous  Issue  of  The  Practical 
Farmer  (Jan.  1,  1921)  I  saw  the  arti- 
cle, "A  Fine  Old  Hen."  We  have  a  hen 
that  also  has  a  good  record.  In  April, 
1917,  we  purchased  "Peggy,"  as  we  call 
her,  from  a  farmer,  intending  to  have 
her  for  Sunday  dinner.  The  next  day 
after  receiving  her^  she  laid  an  egg,  so 
we  decided  to  keep  her.  She  is  only 
barnyard  stock,  mostly  Plymouth  Rock, 
and  will  be  flve  years  old  this  summer. 


You  Will  Like  to  Know 
The  man  In-  the  watch  tower  at  the 

Ohio  State  University  looks  out  long 

enough  to  remark  that: 

Every    farm    should    raise    enough 

chickens  and  hatch  them  early  enough 

to  justify  the  use  of  artificial  brooding. 

If  good  days  are  used  now  for  prun- 
ing, this  work  will  not  Interfere  with 
the  application  of  the  dormant  spray 
during  the  spring  rush. 


A  concrete  pit  affords   an   effective 
means  of  conserving  manure. 


LARGE 
WHITE 
CHEAP 
WJNTER 

ANCONAS    THEGREATLST  EGc  DREED 

FREE    LITERATURL  ON  REQUEST 
UNITED  ANCONA  CLU3  FRANKLINVILLE  NY. 


%^  RAISE  HIQH  CUSS  RABBITS, 

^^i^P  Guinea  V^a,  PlKeons,  White  Mice  and 
^^^^m  KatB.  A  Kreat  demand  for  auch  stock. 
.^^■IH  Tills  l»  Hure  an  opportunity  to  make 
^■■Ir '^^  moniy.  We  are  In  a  position  to  furnish 
breeding  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Also  dogs  and 
puppies  of  all  bret^ds.  Ferrets  and  blooded  bogs, 
young  and  breeding  slock  a  specialty,  10  cents  for 

complete  list.  _  _    ,    ..  «_  t~.« 

Mohawk  Rabbitby  Dkp't  Z.  Z..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Hummcr'sr  Famous  Baby  Chick* 

are  tlie  best  known  an.l  known  as  the  best.  H  c. 
White  ai  d  Brown  I.eKhorns.  Barred  Rock.  K*dB. 
Ancona  ar»<l  Minorca.  Indornert  by  thouBands  of 
poultry  men  ns  thf  most  proHtabletobuy.  Registered 
AlredalfB.     circiilarfi.  -     .  . 

E.  R.  HUMMER  k  CO..  Frcnchtown.  N.  J.    OtfL  L 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Hay  and  all  farm  products  wanted.  Dally  demand  at 
good  niRBC  A  ROn  •>23  N.  Front  Street, 
prices.    UIBBS  A  BKUit   PhUadelphla.  g»t.  i»4« 

cr\D  CAI  17  All  varletlea  of  Rocks,  B«di, 
ryJK.  0/\LX«  Wvandottes,  MInorcas.  Ham- 
burgs.  Anconas,  Orpingtons.  i.angshauB.  Brahmaa, 
I^eghorns.Andaluslas.  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  guineas. 

Prices  low.  B«l|»li  H.  Bilby,  E.oadoBTlll«.  O. 


B  a  DX/  /^Uff/^ITG  AU  breeds,  thoroughbred, 
DA0I  ii^ffllV^njS  CertlHed  HeavyEgg-Pro- 
ductlon.  Hogan  test.  Popular  prices.  Mpagepoultnr 
calendar  book  free.  Elwood  Pusey ,  East  Liverpool,  O. 


/'/•\»' 


WVUtliieniDie? 

THOUSANDS  upon  thousands  of  baby  chicks  die  b«caas« 
of  improper  brooding.,  Why  thould  you  Ut  thM« 
dollars  ilip  through  yout  hands  when  you  can  obtain 


*^4fC'^ 


Colons  Broodfrs 


These  brooders  have  made  three  chicks 
grow  where  one  grew  before,  have  reduced 
the  labor  to  •  fourth  and  the  cost  to  •  third; 
have  turned  chicken  raising  from  an  un- 
profitable venture  to  a  certain  industry. 

Wherever  poultry  raisers  Ulk  about  their 
success,  there  you  will  find  Buckeye  users. 
Buckeye  Colony  Brooders  have  taken  the 
risk  out  of  the  business,  and   a   hundred 
thousand  users  proclaim  their  merit 
Ask  the  Buckeye  User->He  Knows! 
Born  coal  or  kerosene.       Self-regulating,  sani- 
tary and  economical.     Endorsed  by  experimental  statloDS. 
aftriculturai  coliejjes  and  county  agents  everywhere. 

Send  a  postal  for  a  Buckeye  cataloit  that  tells  why  Buckeye 
equipment  makes  poultry  raising  profitable,  why  you  run 
DO  risks  in  its  use  and  why  U  is  universally  reoommeDded. 
Address  the  factory. 

The  Buckeye  Incubator  Co. 

«»8  Euclid  Aveaue  8priasfl«M«  Ohi« 


1 


V 
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Planning  for  Profit  at  Current  Prices 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  HOO  lor  the  keet,  W.SS  lor  taa  next  bast  and  M  <«nu  for  cMh  otber  antae  paMlsbed  laeaj  J 
perieaee  Pool.  AU  our  leadera  are  iQTttad  to  oontribate  tkete  emMitmee  on  the  topic  aaderSlacaitoa  1 
•nggeet  saUccts  lor  f  utaie  dtaoMetoa.    CoatrlbaUoBS  maM  reaea  w»  1ft  days  befofe  dale  e(  \mm: 


Topic  No.  1311,  March  15. — The  question 
of  a  good  water  syBtem  for  the  farm 
bouse  and  barns  Is  always  a  live  one.  If 
you  have  a  good  one  for  either  house  or 
barns,  or  both,  won't  you  please  tell  us 
about  It — its  particular  advantages,  cost, 
and  points  worth  knowing  that  you  learn- 
ed about  installing  such  a  system — as  a 
help  to  those  who  are  puzzling  over  the 
problem. 

Topic  No.  1312,  April  1. — Fertilizers,  to  be 


profitable'  at   present  prices,   must  be  ap- 

»Vhnt    or     -   -—   — - 

what 

^ , ,„.„,  ._uoh  are  vl 

per  acre  and  why?     Fitting  fertilizer  to  a 


piled  Intelligently,  what  crops  are  you 
fertilizing  this  season,  what  analysis  are 
you  piircnaslng,  howmuch  are  you  using 


«   ' 


crop  is  one  thing,  and  fitting  a  crop  to 
your  fertilizer  is  another.  Which  do  you 
do? 

P.  P.  P.,  Amaranth,  Pa.— We  are 
not  raising  wheat  this  year;  our  light 
soil  will  only  produce  about  12  bushels 
per  acre,  and  with  16  per  cent,  acid 
phosphate  selling  at  $33  per  ton  and 
farm  labor  at  |3  per  day  and  board  it 
is  hard  to  figure  a  profit.  Yet  this 
same  soil  will  easily  grow  100  bushels 
of  corn  ears  and  an  average  yield  of 
buckwheat  or  potatoes,  so  we  are  plan- 
ning to  grow  a  little  more  than  the 
average  acreage  of  corn  and  buckwheat. 
The  usual  amount  of  fertilizer  will  be 
used,  for  if  It  pays  to  fertilize  at -all  it 
pays  to  put  enough  on  to  insure  the 
maximum  yield. 

Tart  of  our  last  year's  com  ground 
will  be  plowed  late  In  the  spring  (it  is 
now  covered  with  a  flhe  growth  of 
Crimson  clover)  and  sowed  In  buck- 
wheat and  the  remainder  in  oats  and  l 
Canada  peas  to  be  cut  for  hay,  sowing 
clover  with  both  buckwheat  and  oata 
and  peas.  This  gives  us  a  three-year 
rotation — much  better  for  our  soil  than 
the  four-year  rotation  when  wheat  is 
used  with  oats  In  between  the  corn  and 
wheat — and  we  have  tried  both  plans. 
Now  If  we  only  "break  even"  on  costs 
this  summer  we  will  at  least  be  improv- 
ing the  soil  with  a  legume  two  years 
out  of  each  three. 

The  same  amount  of  potatoes  will  be 
planted  as  heretofore.  We  have  found 
that  It  pays  us  beat  to  avoid  extremes 
either  way  with  potatoes,  but  plant 
about  the  same  amount  one  year  with 
another,  using  plenty  of  fertilizer.  We 
do  not  expect  to  make  much  change  In 
the  live  stock.  We  aim  to  keep  enough 
to  consume  all  roughage  raised  on  the 
farm.  However,  we  plan  to  increase 
our  flock  of  R.  I.  Red  hens.  Eggs  may 
be  low  In  price,  but  the  grain  we  feed 
will  also  be  cheaper,  and  we  have  never 
found  a  better  place  to  market  our  com 
and  buckwheat  than  in  the  chicken 
yard. 

J.  A.  M.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  — I 
have  made  quantity  production  the  rule 
the  last  four  years,  using  high-priced 
labor  by  the  day,  and  It  has  been  profit- 
able, but  this  year  I  am  making  some 
sharp  changes.  With  wages  In  town 
falling,  shops  closing  down.  Idleness, 
even  want,  staring  them  In  the  face, 
laboring  men  will  not  come  to  the 
farms  for  less  than  last  year's  schedule. 
I  am  not  going  to  hire  help  until  help 
simmers  down  into  something  like  a 
reasonable  frame  of  mind,  which  I  ex- 
pect will  be  another  year.  I  have  cut 
my  herd  of  cows  in  half;  no  heifers  to 
freshen  this  year,  against  from  two  to 
four  formerly,  and  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors Is  grubbing  out  the  pasture  in  re- 
turn for  pasturage  for  his  cattle  the 
coming  summer.  Another  neighbor  has 
rented  my  truck  garden  and  will  fur- 
nish vegetables  for  us  as  part  rental. 

I  win  not  be  idle;  my  hens  have  al- 
ways been  my  big  job,  and  I  am  hold- 
ing to  them,  but  I  will  let  the  two  large 
incubators  I  have  been  using  for  cus- 
tom hatching  stand  idle,  hatching  only 
enough  to  replace  such  of  my  layers  as 
must  go  on  the  market  this  fall.  Even 
my  poultry  work  will  be  lighter,  as  I 
liave  replaced  all  oil  burning  incubat- 
ors and  brooders  with  gas  burners.  But 
the  extra  stress  of  the  last  years  has 
»hown    in   neglect   of  the   farmstead. 


Fences,  roofs,  buildings  need  repairs 
and  paint.  It  is  time  for  a  houseclean- 
ing  year.  Then  I  will  proceed  to  build 
a  tenant  house,  as  we  are  near  enough 
to  the  city  so  that  a  small  house  will 
rent  profitably  if  I  am  still  unable  to 
get  suitable  help.  If  I  get  that  done  In 
time  I  will  build  a  granary,  and  this 
spring  I  Intend  to  set  a  large  new 
strawberry  patch,  "In  hopes."  Certain- 
ly I  will  n"t  use  high-priced  help  when 
returns  are  so  precarious  as  they  look 
for  this  season. 


Our  farmers'  club  has  resolved  to 
"buy  no  fertilizers,  plant  the  best  acres 
to  feed  and  food  crops,  try  to  Improve 
the  poorest  acres  by  the  use  of  legumes 
— cowpeas  and  soy  beans — hire  as  little 
help  as  possible  and  thus  Insure  our 
own  needs,  and  when  business  has  ad- 
justed Itself,  again  do  our  mite  toward 
supplying  the  cities  with  farm  prod- 
uce." 


C.  O.  W.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  — For 
many  years  I  have  been  practicing  the 
doctrine  of  specialization  and  have  con- 
fined my  efforts  to  the  production  of 
vegetables  and  small  fruits,  purchasing 
all  our  milk  and  butter  supplies  from 
outside  sources. 

Some  of  our  land,  although  of  good 
fertility.  Is  rather  stony  and  I  think 
that  we  have  been  spendlpg  too  much 
energy    trying    to    produce    profitably 
some  of  the  crops  we  have  grown,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  price  we  have  paid  for 
dairy  products  has  too  much  of  it  gone 
Into  the  hands  of  the  dealers.     This 
season  we  propose  to  get  a  little  of  the 
dealer's  part,  and  to  this  end  will  seed 
down  the  stoniest  parts  of  the  place 
and  get  a  cow  to  work  these  patcheB, 
and  we  will  milk  the  cow  and  have  our 
own  milk  and  butter  and  cut  out  some 
of  the  dealer's  profit  on  these.     It  will 
mean    less    plowing,    cultivating    and 
hand    hoeing   and    perhaps   a   smaller 
amount  of  vegetables  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts for  the  dealers  to  handle  and  make 
a  profit  on,  also  less  work  for  us  in 
marketing,  and  we  think  that  in  the 
end  we  will  be  better  off.    If  there  is 
anything  in  the  doctrine  that  a  home 
market  is  the  best,  we  will  supply  the 
home  market,  which  will  be  our  own 
dinner  table. 

A  method  that  was  tried  out  by  us 
last  year  on  a  small  scale  will  be  ex- 
tended to  all  farm  and  garden  crops 
this  season,  and  that  Is  the  planting  of 
everything  in  check  rows.  All  our  cab- 
bage, cauliflower,  peppers,  tomatoes, 
sweet  corn,  egg  plant,  Brussels  sprouts, 
etc.,  will  be  planted  In  this  way,  so  that 
all  can  be  worked  both  ways  with  the 
cultivator  and  practically  all  hand 
work  eliminated.  The  crops  may  be 
slightly  less  to  the  acre  but  I  also  know 
that  the  labor  costs  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced, so  that  the  percentage  of  actual 
profits  will  be  much  greater. 

H.  E.  S.,  Drewrys  Bluff,  Va.— Prob- 
ably  every  farmer  In  the  U.  S.  is  very 
hard  hit,  some  to  the  extent  of  financial 
ruin,    by    the    unprecedented    fall    in 
prices  of  all   farm  products.     But  re- 
hearsing the  situation  or  cussing  the 
trusts   and    speculators    can    do    little 
good.     The  specialist,  notably  the  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  growers,  are  very  like- 
ly thfi  worst  affe^ed,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  general  farmer  who  grows  as 
near  everything  needed  on  the  farm  as 
his  locality  will  permit.  Is  not  so  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  present  state  of 
affairs.    Here,  In  Virginia,  we  can  pro- 
duce everything  absolutely  essential  in 
the  way  of  food  and  feed  required  on 
the  farm,  and  those  who  followed  the 
request  of  President  Wilson  to  produce 
and  economize  for  war  purposes,  and 
have  kept  up  the  practice  slnoe  the  war 
can  view  the  situation  with  more  calm- 
ness   than    the    specialist    referred    to 
above.    My  own  farm  Is  no  exception; 
many  others  can  do  the  same  by  pro- 
ducing all  the  wheat,  corn,  buckwheat, 
oats,    meat— both    pork    and    beef — all 
kinds  of  vegetables  and  sorghum  syrup, 
at  homo,  and  a  surplus  for  sale.    There- 
fore, this  Is  my  suggestion  for  1921— 
grow  everything  you  need  at  home,  on 
your  own  farm,  just  as  far  as  possible. 
Buy  just  as  little  as  you  can  get  along 
with,    especially    fertilizers    and    farm 
implements,  which  are  still  out  of  ali 
proportion  to  farm  produce  in  price. 


Mm.  O.  J.,  Bio,  La.— We  are  plan- 
ning to  leave  cotton  .out  entirely  this 
y^ar,   and   depend  on   chickens,   eggs, 
milk,  butter,  and  calves  for  money.  We 
intend  to  produce  everything  possible 
for  home  consumption.       We  have  a 
steam  pressure  canner  which  we  expect 
to  keep  busy  the  entire  season  putting 
up  the  surplus  from  the  orchard,  berry 
patches  and  big  garden  we  have  laid 
off.     We  have  kept  double  our  usual 
number  of  hens,  but  have  divided  the 
flock  so  they  will  not  crowd   in   the 
houses,  and  -will  have  wider  range.  We 
put  the  best  hens  in  one  flock  with  the 
males  and  will  use  their  eggs  to  set  and 
to  sell  for  setting.     We  will  keep  the 
others  without  males,  for  the  infertile 
eggs  sell  for  a  better  price.    We  hav^ 
private  customers  for  our  produce,  take 
pains    to    have    everything    flrst-class, 
and  get  better  prices.    We  will  plant  a 
large   patch  of   Spanish   peanuts   and 
make  them  Into  butter  for  our  private 
trade.    We  have  ^  sheller,  which  saves 
the  labor  of  shelling  by  hand.     Last, 
but  not  least,  wo  Intend  to  cut  the  fer- 
tilizer bill  by  saving  and  using  to  the 
best   advantage   every   bit   of  manure 
produced  on  the  farm,  raising  legumes 
and    hauling   much    leaves    and    pine 
straw   to    spread   on   the   ground    and 
plow  under  In   time  to  decay  before 
crops  are  planted. 


sides  making  land  richer.  I  alwayj 
have  some  good  clover  hay  to  sell,  anl 
that  helps  out  and  brings  m  gooi 
money  at  any  price,  if  you  get  it  put  u^ 
cheaply.  I  also  raise  garden  truck  t« 
sell,  and  a  few  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco  seed  each  year  from  my  tobacct 
crop,  and  they  usually  bring  as  much 
as  the  leaf.  I  do  not  try  to  make  all 
my  money  from  one  crop  alone,  ani 
that  by  hired  labor,  but  raise  a  little  of 
everything  to  sell,  and  do  most  of  th» 
work  myself.  Of  course,  1  made  mor» 
money  when  things  were  high,  but  I 
am  not  selflsh;  I  still  can  make  som*. 
at  present  pricee.  Never  give  up,  re- 
gardless of  how  you  are  hurt! 


L.   C.    C,   Newtown   Square,    Pa.— 

The  problem  of  what  crops  to  put  In 
the  coming  season  remains  for  the 
farmer  alone  to  solve.  No  crop  should 
be  planted  that  would  not  more  than 
pay  for  labor  and  expense.  We  fully 
realize  that  the  farmer  with  small  acre- 
age should  not  bother  with  wheat,  as 
the  expense  of  harvesting,  threshing, 
etc.,  almost  takes  the  value  of  the  en- 
tire crop.  But  we  find  corn  and  pota- 
toes Indispensable  for  the  home,  stock 
and  poultry,  saying  nothing  of  the  In- 
come derived  from  the  eelllng  of  the 
surplus. 

We  shall  put  In  only  what  we  can 
give  the  best  care,  without  stinting  in 
needed  lime  and  fertilizers.  We  shall 
also  raise  mangel  beets  as  usual,  as 
we  flnd  them  a  very  healthful  and 
profitable  food  for  all  animals  and 
poultry.  We  like  the  Jumbo  the  best, 
and  flnd  them  the  most  satisfactory  for 
planting  here. 

While  we  Intend  planting  everything 
possible  for  home  consumption,  we  will 
only  raise  the  crops  that  are  most  prof- 
itable for  sale. 


A.  A.  H.,  Bethpage,  Tcnn.— 1920  has 
come  and  gone  and  we  find  many  farm- 
ers down  in  the  mouth  and  not  know- 
ing what  to  undertake  in  1921  to  make 
any  money.    For  everything  we  farm- 
ers tried  to  do  last  year  lost  us  money. 
One  thing  in  particular  cut  our  throats 
last  year,  and  that  was  tobacco.     We 
had  seen  It  rise  until  it  brought  from 
50  cents  to  $1  per  pound;  farmers  went 
crazy,  rented  land,  paid  high  prices  for 
their  labor,  and   now  with   It  selling 
around   a  10-cent  average,  they  can't 
pay  their  rent,  much  less  their  labor. 
Labor  Is  so  high  and  scarce  that  many 
of  our  farmers  are  going  to  sow  their 
land   back  to  clover  and   grasses  and 
work  only  what  they  can  cultivate  with 
their  own  forces,  and  not  hire  any.     I 
do  not  know  what  prices  are  In  other 
states,  but  we  can't  afford  to  pay  the 
price  here.     I  am  going  to  raise  only 
what  I  can  myself  and  one  hand  (one 
who  works  for  part  of  crop).     I  keep 
most  of  my  farm  In  clover,  and  only 
work   30  acres  of  good  rich  land  for 
com.  8  acres  for  tobacco  and  2  acres 
truck  patches.    I  hog  down  12  acres  of 
this  corn  every  year.     I  raise  hogs  of 
the  big  type  Poland-China,  and  usually 
have  a  good  bunch  to  turn  In  this  field 
every  year  to  eat  up  the  corn;  because 
by  hogging  down  It  saves  husking,  be- 


M.  P.,  Dryden,  N.  Y.— We  plan  to 
run  the  dairy  at  about  normal  size,  ag 
I  believe  with  the  vigorous  co-operatlvo 
methods  being  pushed,  this  will  resume 
normal  tone  as  soon  as  any  part  of 
farming.    I  shall  cut  down  potato  and 
cabbage  production.     A  little  more  at- 
tention  will   be   given   to  fruit,  as  a 
short  crop  Is  due  after  this  year's  over- 
supply.    Peas  for  the  cannery  will  be  a 
fair  crop   In   acreage,   as   co-operative 
dealing  with  canning  companies  in  thii 
state  has  held  canning  crops  up  to  cost 
plus  a  fair  profit,  better  than  any  crops 
I  know  of.    The  only  trouble  with  this 
crop  Is  that  canners  will  limit  the  acre- 
age, and  the  work  falls  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  haying  season.    Heavy  fer- 
tilizing,   with    early,    deep    planting, 
using  best  varieties  and  inoculating  the 
seed,  gives  pretty  sure  results  In  can- 
nery peas.     The  vines  make  excellent 
ensilage,  being  -a  favorite  milk  produc- 
er here.     I  shall  put  in  plenty  of  silo 
corn  and  shall  trj"  for  a  good  hay  crop. 
But  hand  hoed  crops  will  be  cut  down 
for  lack  of  help  and  poor  prospects  of 
sufllclent  returns. 

J.  D.  N.,  Middlebury,  Ind.— I  think 
we  all  win  make  some  change  In  our 
farm  crops,  but  I  have  found  the  crop 
we  generally  leave  out  or  cut  in  acre- 
age is  the  crop  that  will  be  highest  In 
price  on  the  market.  I  will  cut  in 
acreage  on  some  crops  and  Increase  on 
others;  will  not  raise  so  many  pota- 
toes, as  I  am  gradually  drifting  into 
dairying  and  find  the  two  do  not  go 
well  together,  as  about  the  time  we  are 
filling  silo,  we  ought  to  be  marketing 
the  potatoes.  So  I  wUl  put  more 
ground  to  alfalfa;  It  Is  one  of  the  best 
crops  we  can  raise  here  In  northern 
Indiana.  Another  crop  I  will  drop  is 
wheat.  It  Is  too  uncertain;  so  I  will 
sow  rye  instead,  as  it  Is  a  sure  crop 
and  the  straw  is  what  we  must  have  to 
bed  our  yards  and  stables.  Another 
crop  I  will  cut  out  Is  beans  on  a  com- 
mercial scale;  It  looks  to  me  that  same 
ground  fitted  and  put  to  alfalfa  and  fed 
to  good  cows  will  bring  In  more  money. 
We  have  a  market  for  dairy  products, 
but  can't  sell  the  beans  raised  for  more 
than  14.50  per  hundred.  None  of  that 
for  me.    I  will  take  the  Jerseys. 


After  Thieves  in  Ohio 

That  protective  associations  in  rural 
communities  'are  a  benefit  against 
thievery  and  vandalism  Is  brought  out 
In  the  study  of  farm  organizations  by 
H.  E.  Erdman,  of  the  rural  economics 
department,  Ohio  State  University. 

Ohio  has  69  of  these  associations, 
which  operate  In  most  part  secretly, 
usually  confining  their  operations  to  a 
small  area,  such  as  a  single  township. 
The  organization  Is  such  that  sufficient 
men  may  be  called  out  quickly  to  cap- 
ture thieves  or  return  stolen  property 
without  delay.  Certain  men  of  a  town- 
ship are  designated  as  captains;  each 
captain  has  a  certain  number  of  men 
as  guards,  who  respond  on  short  notice 
I  to  the  call  of  the  captain.  A  report 
from  these  associations  show  that  their 
work  Is  effective,  recovering  in  most 
cases  about  65  per  cent,  of  property 
stolen.  Eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  prose- 
cutions made  by  the  organizations 
resulted  in  conviction  under  state  lawa 
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Thi«  u  th«  farm  woiaaB's  own  dcpAitmaat — for  tham  and  6^  tkam.  it  it  davotad  to  tka  diicw— ion 
af  topics  of  averydar  interaat  to  tka  woman  of  tka  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmar  inyitas — 
and  axpecta— you  not  only  to  writa  your  exparianca*  on  the  topics  under  diacuaaion  but  alao  to 
propose  topica  for  futura  diacuaaion*.  Tba  boat  lattar  publiahed  barain  each  iaaua  wilf  ba  awardad 
a  prize  of  ona  dollar,  and  for  aacb  other  lattar  pubUabed  we  will  pay  fifty  canU.  Addrasa 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Mauoh  15. — Ilouseoleanlng  seems  to  be 
just  as  bij;  an  anuual  bugaboo  as  ever, 
for  half  a  dozen  women  ivaders  are  asking 
for  labor  saving  plans  and  pointers  by 
wbkb  this  job  can  be  handled.  Can  you 
offer  any  suggestions  as  to  schemes.  Im- 
pieuu'nts,  etc.,  that  every  woman  doesn't 
know  about?  If  von  can  there  will  be 
plenty  t)f  sisters  ready   to  bless  youi 


Ai'itiT,  1. — \M'%  discuss  children's  "hobbles." 
They  will  have  them,  you  know — It's 
human  nature  ;  therefore  we  ought  to  en- 
courage In  our  children  the  hobbles  that 
have  potentialities  for  gttod.  and  discour- 
age the  harmful  and,  perhaps,  the  useless 
ones.  What  are  you  encouraging  and 
what  discouraging — and  why'/  What  re- 
sults lire  you  getting":* 

C»t  vour  contribution  in  marly,  if  it  doma  not 
rmach  ua  at  Imaat  IS  daya  hmform  thm  datm  of 
iaaum,  it  will  ba  too  lato. 


Quilts  Full  of  Beauty  and  Comfort 


Mrs.  J.  A.  M.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
—Quite  the  loveliest  ailk  quilt  I  have 
recently  seen,  was  made  of  li{j  hexa- 
gons, mounted  oh  soft  pink  wash  satin 
with  an  interlining  of  white  outing 
flannel.  Squares  of  convenient  size  to 
handle  are  fitted  with  their  lining, 
edges  turned  in  and  a  center  hexagon 
ta<  ked  to  place.  Each  succeeding  hexa- 
gon is  sewed  to  this,  sewing  through 
silk  scraps,  fining  and  wadding  each 
time,  keeping  all  edges  neatly  turned. 
This  quilt  has  the  decided  advantage 
of  being  made  entirely  in  the  hand, 
the  piecing  and  quilting  being  all  done 
together.  I  am  working  now  on  one 
ot  tiny  diamonds,  put  together  the 
same  way. 

This  custom  of  quilting  "in  the  hand" 
and  the  use  of  outing  flannel  instead  of 
cotton  for  light  quilts  is  the  finest  in- 
novation in  quilt  making.  So  many 
quilts  are  made  for  top  spreads,  and 
the  use  of  flannel  is  simpler  than  cot- 
ton wadding,  prone  to  tear  and  lump  if 
stretched  too  thinly. 

Crib  quilts  are  also  nice  pick-up 
work  made  this  way.  I  made  one  re- 
cently of  outing,  log-cabin  top,  and  in- 
terlined with  two  thicknesses  of  an  old, 
worn  pink  wool  blanket. 

When  making  the  thin  quilts' to  use 
on  metal  beds,  I  mark  off  the  bottom 
corners  and  when  finished,  cut  out  be- 
fore binding  the  quilt,  allowing  the  cor- 
ners  to  fall,  spread-like,  at  the  foot. 
These  corners  are  quilted,  too,  and 
when  cut  make  nice  over-ticks  for 
fancy  pine  needle  pillows  for  the  dav- 
enport ends. 

In  quilting  I  like  to  match  my  quilt- 
ing pattern  to  the  patchwork  top.  In  a 
really  well-made  quilt  one  should  be 
able  to  follow  the  design  from  the  quilt- 
ing on  the  back  almost  as  clearly  as 
from  the  pieced  top,  so  diamonds, 
squares,  triangles,  what-nots,  are  quilt- 
ed round,  and  only  In  the  setting-up 
blocks  or  strips  attempt  any  fancy 
feathers.  Indeed,  I  think  it  as  well  to 
leave  the  fancy  pattern  quilting  for  the 
applique  quilts  rather  than  scrap 
patches.  Btit  If  one  has  much  expanse 
of  plain  setting  up  material  it  breaks 
the  monotony  to  use  applique  patches 
on  them;  a  simple  leaf  pattern  Is  per- 
haps the  nicest;  scatter  them  far  apart 
and  quilt  similar  leaves  in  the  strips 
between  the  applique  patches. 

Are  comforts  quilts?  Anyhow,  here 
is  my  method  of  manufacture.  I  wash 
and  bleach  the  cloth  sacks  that  feed 
meal  and  middlings  come  In,  and  make 
them  Into  regular  comforts,  quilting  on 
the  machine  and  finishing  completely, 
using  sheet  cotton,  or,  preferably,  wool 
flatting,  for  them.  Then  I  make  up  my 
colored  covering,  like  a  bag,  stitched 
on  the  machine  around  three  sides,  slip 
it  over  the  "mixed  feed"  comfort  and 
knot  loosely  with  a  gay  yarn,  and  sew 
up  by  hand  the  open  end.  These  loose 
covers  are  so  easily  removed  for  laun- 
dering and  the  comforter  stays  soft  and 
downy  much  longer  than  If  It  is  neces- 
sary to  wet  the  batting  every  time  the 
cover  needs  refreshing. 


coverings  that  were  warm  enough  with- 
out being  too  heavy  for  comfort.  I  re- 
called that  In  demonstrations  of  mak- 
ing up  a  tuberculosis  patient's  out-of- 
doors  Ijed,  that  the  mattress  had  a  pad 
of  paper  beneath  it,  and  paper  was 
recommended  as  one  covering  material 
if  the  patient  felt  cold.  I  also  recalled 
that  oftentimes  when  taking  a  short 
mid-day  nap  that  just  a  newspaper 
drawn  over  the  chest  gave  unexi>ected- 
ly  warm  protection.  So  I  experimented 
by  using  split  paper  flour  sacking  for 
an  interlining  In  a  quilt  or  comfort, 
both  the  upper  and  under  covers  of 
which  were  made  of  old  woolen  cloth 
stored  away  for  such  uses.  Ofd  dress 
skirts  and  men's  suits  were  used  for 
the  cover.  The  bigger  pieces  were  used 
in  wide  strips  the  length  of  the  quilt, 
and  the  smaller  pieces  were  cut  into 
postal  card  blocks,  set  together  In 
strips,  using  the  machine  for  all  seams, 
BO  It  was  quickly  done.  The  flour  sacks 
were  soaked  In  warm  water,  when  they 
split  easily  They  were  then  partially 
dried  and  sewed  together  on  the  ma- 
chine. The  Interlining  was  caught  In 
place  at  intervals  by  tying  through  the 
covers  with  colored  sllkateen.  The 
quilt  was  made  as  wide  as  usual,  but 
not  long  enough  to  tuck  In  at  the  foot, 
as  this  would  lead  to  tugging  at  the 
quilt  and  consequent  tearing  of  the  In- 
terlining. This  paper  Is  soft  and  plia- 
ble, with  little.  If  any.  of  the  "rattling" 
quality  I  feared,  and  solves  the  warmth 
question  to  perfection,  being  warmer 
than  several  heavy  cotton  comforters. 
Another  quilt  was  made  of  an  old  thin 
quilt  that  still  had  a  good  lining.  The 
paper  Interlining  was  put  on  the  ton, 
and  a  new  calico  cover  was  tied  In 
place,  for  the  youngster's  use.  A  very 
warm,  soft  comforter  In  dally  use,  and 
giving  much  satisfaction  for  Its  light- 
ness, warmth  and  beauty.  Is  a  sllkolene 
covered  all  wool  three-pound  bat.  The 
fllllng  cost  $4  during  last  winter's  high 
prices,  but  Is  soft,  clean  and  satisfac- 
tory In  every  way.  It  Is  warm  enough 
for  the  only  cover  on  a  bed  in  fall  and 
spring  weather,  or  for  use  In  cooler 
weather  when  out-of-doors  conditions 
do  not  prevail.  In  making  another  I 
would  use  a  four-pound  bat. 


My  second  quilt  was  pieced  like  the 
first,  but  a  heavy  serge  lining,  plald, 
taken  from  an  old  overcoat,  made  near- 
ly a  third  of  the  blocks. 

The  third  quilt  was  made  from  coat 
and  pants  patches,  cut  large  enough  so 
when  finished  they  would  be  the  size 
of  a  postal  card.  This  quilt  was  all 
sewed  on  the  machine,  and  made  a  nice 
dark  one. 

The  fourth  quilt  was  made  with  a 
plain  block,  6-inch  squares,  and  two 
pieces  3x6  inches,  making  another  6- 
inch  block  when  finished.  These  sewed 
into  strips,  make  another  warm  quilt, 
with  very  little  time  used  in  hand  sew- 
ing. These  make  good  use  of  small 
pieces.  Try  and  use  pieces  of  the  same 
quality,  or  as  near  as  possible.  In  the 
same  quilt. 

After  two  quilts  had  been  made  by 
the  grown  people,  from  gingham  and 
calico,  the  small  girl  of  the  family 
made  a  4-patch  block  from  left-over 
pieces,  each  block  being  about  12  inches 
when  finished.  Also  I  made  enough 
blocks  for  a  quilt,  using  still  smaller 
pieces,  each  large  block  being  made 
from  four  small  blocks,  made  from  four 
.small  squares  of  about  un  Inch;  when 
sewed,  these  are  Joined  with  a  plain 
strip,  making  two  strips  of  two  plain 
pieces  and  four  squares  pieced,  then 
use  a  lon^  plain  strip  the  width  of  your 
block,  and  sew  through  the  center,  hav- 
ing a  small  pieced  block  at  each  corner. 
These  look  well,  use  up  the  left-overs, 
and  will  be  put  together  with  a  joining 
between  each  block,  and  a  narrow  strip 
the  same  width  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
also  the  sides. 


ouiiFashions 
and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  th« 
quantity  of  material  required,  accompany 
each  pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-flttlng 
and  .seam  allowing.  When  ordering  wrlto 
vour  name  and  address  in  fult,  state  the 
number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want, 
and   send    1^   cents   for   each. 


«*M./'  Dryden,  N.  Y.  —  Our  family 
sleeps  in  (oldest  winter  weather  with 
two  windows  open  in  each  room,  with 
great  benefit  to  health.  Rut  the  older 
members  found  It  difficult  to  get  bed 


Mrs.  I.  W.,  Campbell ville,  Pa.  —  I 
have  made  four  woolen  quilts,  with 
which  I  am  well  satisfied.  The  first 
one  Is  made  entirely  of  flannel  shirts 
(there  being  several  men  In  our  fam- 
ily), different  colored  plaids  and  checks, 
with  a  couple  of  plain  gray.  I  cut  a 
block  12  Inches  square,  then  four  small 
ones,  a  little  over  3  Inches  square,  to 
allow  for  seams  when  the  four  are 
sewed  together;  they  make  another  12- 
Inch  block.  Now  sew  In  strips  on  the 
machine,  a  plain  block,  then  a  pieced 
one,  then  sew  the  strips  so  the  plain 
and  pieced  blocks  will  be  opposite;  mix 
the  colors  well  and  you  have  a  pretty 
quilt,  as  well  as  a  good,  warm  one.  I 
cut  the  large  plaip  blocks  first,  and  the 
smaller  pieces  make  the  pieced  blocks. 
Hold  your  goods  to  the  light,  so  as  not 
to  cut  Into  any  worn  places. 

Old  cotton  blankets,  using  the  l>etter 
parts,  make  a  good  substitute  for  cot- 
ton batting.  Dark  outing  makes  a  good 
lining.  Tie  with  yarn  or  dark  carpet 
chain. 


Mrs.  N.  W.  W.,  Port  Crane,  N.  Y.— 
I  know  80  much  less  than  many  about 
new  ways  for  making  quilts,  but  our 
home  missionary  society  makes  quilts, 
and  we  can  hire  such  work  done  by 
them,  and  often  avail  ourselves  of  the 
privilege.  I  hired  them  to  make  a 
quilt  for  me  some  while  ago,  which 
everyone  pronounced  to  be  very  pretty. 
It  had  the  charm  of  great  daintiness 
and  no  two  pieces  alike — how  we  would 
have  loved  such  a  quilt  in  childhood 
days — each  piece  different  from  the 
other.  I  bought  the  pieces  (post  card 
shape,  but  smaller)  from  a  remnant 
store.  These  had  not  been  remnants, 
but  samples.  The  ones  brought  back 
after  the  season  was  over,  or  unused 
ones.  They  were  simply  wonderful — 
voiles,  organdies,  lace-cloth,  madras 
(silk  and  cotton,  mixed),  fine  ging- 
hams, (issues,  dimities.  Where  some 
were  too  thin  to  use  alone,  these  were 
pieced  right  over  pink  or  blue  cotton 
lining;  cambric  Is  good.  This  Is  the 
second  quilt  I  have  had  of  this  kind. 
The  first  one  had  a  6  or  8-lnch  border 
of  dainty  pink  and  white  cotton  chal- 
lle  with  rose  buds  In  it,  and  the  back 
was  "of  challle.  This  was  tied  with 
pink  and  blue  wool  yarn.  The  second 
one  had  a  challle  back  and  binding, 
neutral  light  colors,  and  was  tied  with 
odds  and  ends  of  sansllk.  lavender,  yel- 
low,  pink,  blue  and   ecru. 

These  quilts,  coming  already  cut  out 
to  piece,  and  of  such  differing  kinds 
and  colors  of  cloth,  are  truly  good  to 
make.  They  are,  too,  very  pretty.  The 
one  with  the  challle  border,  ^  think, 
was  Just  a  little  thp  prettier  one.  Three- 
cornered  remnants,  about  the  right 
quilt-block  size,  are  also  purchased 
from  remnant  stores,  I  have  learned. 
No  more  set  patterns  for  me.  I'll  take 
my  dainty  kaleidoscope  quilt  In  prefer- 
ence. 


Mrs.  F.  L.,  Cynthiana,  Ky. — I  wish 
to  tell  the  sisters  about  two  serviceable 
and  pretty  quilts  that  I  made  last  win- 
ter. They  were  both  of  woolen  ma- 
terial. One  was  the  old  log  cabin  pat- 
tern, the  other  a  pattern  of  my  own 
making,  composed  of  squares  about 
10x11  Inches  when  sewed  together.  I 
used  72  squares,  8  wide  and  9  long. 
Each  sqtiare  is  composed  of  three 
stripes  of  equal  width,  and  1  aim  to 
have  the  center  stripe  of  enough 
squares  to  form  a  stripe  through  the 
quilt  of  one  color,  as  it  makes  it  much 
prettier.  Of  course,  you  have  a  foim- 
datlon  of  some  old  material  to  form 
these  squares  on.  I  sew  them  In  stripes 
and  briar  stitch  them  along  the  stripes 


»NII I.adlois'  wal^t.     Cut  In  .>«izes  ;<«}  t« 

44  Inchps  Ixi^t  measure. 

»47«. —  Ladles'  waist,  t'ut  In  xlzeH  30  to 
42  IncheR  buHt   measure. 

f>162. — Ladlen'  and  nilsHeH"  Btep-lnto  com- 
bination. Cut  In  Hi/,eH  l(i  years,  ;iO,  41)  aod 
44  Ini'heB  bu.-t  measure. 

OWtft. —  Ladles'  and  mlsHes'  one-plec* 
apron.  <*ut  In  rIzps  10  years,  .16,  40  and  44 
Inches  bust   mpasure. 

1>M:tH. — (Mrls'  dress.  Cut  la  Hlzes  6  to  14 
years. 

IIROI. — Child's  pajamas.  Cut  In  slKes  2 
to   14   years. 

DRln. —  .Men's  and  boys'  undershirt.  Cut 
In  sizes  8  to  10  years.  .14  to  48  inches 
breast  measure. 

ttSKI. — Men's  and  boys'  drawers.  C«it  ia 
sizes  8  to  IG  years,  .'>'J  to  4(>  inches  waist 
measure. 

Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

(>wing  to  the  number  of  departments  !■ 
TiiK  I'K.KCTicAL.  Fabmru.  We  are  unable  to 
Illustrate  as  many  patterns  as  we  would 
like;  therefore,  we  publish  each  quarter  a  IK)- 
iiage  fashion  magazine  called  The  Fashion 
World,  which  is  edited  new  from  cover  to 
cover  each  Issue,  illustrateii  all  the  new 
styles  and  contains  hints  en  dressmaking, 
etc.  This  Interesting  little  magazine  <"osts 
10  cents  a  copy  when  ordered  alone,  but  we 
win  send  you  a  copy  for  8  cents  If  you  order 
It  at  the  same  time  as  you  order  a  pattern. 
Send  'JO  cents  for  one  pattern  and  a  copy 
of  the  fashion  book,  or  If  you  want  to  be 
kept  in  touch  with  ail  the  new  styles  as  they 
<-ome  out  each  season,  we  will  enter  your 
name  for  a  one  year  subscription  for  our 
quarterly  I'aHliton  magazine  for  ^7t  cents. 
A<ldress 

FASHION    DEPARTMENT. 

THE    PRACmCAL    FARMBR. 

PUILADItiLPHIA.  PA. 
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with  orange  sansllk.  I  lined  both  of 
mine  with  dark  outing  flannel.  They 
are*  much  cheaper  than  the  comforts 
you  make,  also  very  much  warmer,  and 
you  are  not  out  anything  on  them  ex- 
tept  your  time  and  your  lining.  I 
think  I  used  three  spools  of  sansllk. 

I  wish  to  tell  the  most  important 
part  about  the  quilts,-  now  when  every 
penny  has  to  do  double  duty.  They  were 
nade  from  old,  discarded  dresses, 
wants,  cocts  and  vests  past  all  further 
usefulness;  the  pieces  were  washed, 
and  when  too  badly  faded  on  the  right 
side,  the  wrong  side  was  used,  as  in 
good  material  the  wrong  side  is  about 
as  pretty  as  the  right.  The  log  cabin 
pattern  was  a  good  way  to  utilize  pieces 
that  were  too  small  to  go  in  the  other 
quilt.  I  made  the  center  square  of  the 
cabin  quilt  of  red,  an  old  baby  coat 
about  20  years  old.  I  am  so  delighted 
with  these'  quilts  that  I  am  preparing 
to  make  another  one. 


Mrs.  C.  F.  G.,  West  Valley,  N.  Y.— 
Quilt  making,  to  most  women,  is  pleas- 
ant and  interesting,  if  you  are  not. 
"nasty"  particular.  You  will  enjoy 
that  final  quilting  bee,  and  your  friends 
will,  too;  that  makes  you  love  your 
quilts,  especially  If  you  live  In  the 
country  or  a  little  rural  village. 

The  old  quilt  album  pattern  is  very 
pretty  for  a  best  quilt,  when  pieced  in 
blue  and  white,  or  pink  and  white. 
Never  put  cotton  batting  in  a  quilted 
quilt  if  you  can  avoid  it.  White  wad- 
ding Is  not  expensive,  and  much  easier 
to  quilt;  or  a  pair  of  old  cotton  blan- 
kets, stretched  on  the  frames  evenly. 
If  one  desires  a  more  elaborate  quilt, 
and  can  spend  the  time,  1  would  sug- 
gest a  quilt  made  of  12  large  blocks  of 
applique  work.  Copy  any  flower  you 
wish,  make  a  border  of  maize  color, 
sewing  on  a  vine  with  green  leaves  and 
pink  flowers,  line  with  white,  and  in 
•  quilting  follow  the  applique  pattern. 
Such  a  quilt  Is  pretty-on  either  side. 


up  to  2  or  3  inches  wide,  only  put 
them  together  so  as  to  get  a  perfect 
square.  If  they  don't  come  right,  cut 
a  wide  one  in  two,  or  trim  off  a  piece. 
Another  easy  quilt  I  have  made  Is 
of  outing  pieces,  the  prettiest  pieces  cut 
four  squares  to  make  a  block,  two 
light  and  two  dark,  and  the  larger 
pieces  of  dark  or  homely  colors  are 
cut  as  large  as  the  pieced  square  and 
every  other  block  is  plain.  This  is 
lined  with  odds  and  ends  of  strips, 
blocks,  plain  blocks,  whatever  I  had. 
It  is  quite  pretty  and  very  soft  and 
warm. 


That  Stair  Carpet  Query 

Mrs.  J.  F.  F.  (Pa.),  in  The  Practical 
Farmer  of  Jan.  15th,  asks  for  sugges- 
tions for  home-made  stair  covering  of 
carpet  rags.  1  think  the  one  she  saw 
was  made  as  follows:  First,  measure 
the  length  and  width  you  wish  your 
stair  carpet,  and,  dividing  into  lengths 
you  can  easily  reach  when  sitting 
down,  make  a  frame  of  wood  slats  a 
little  wider  than  you  want  your  car- 
pet, say  3  Inches.  Take  heavy  burlap 
sacks  (you  will  find  them  in  any  farm- 
er's barn),  wash  clean  and  rinse  in 
boiled  starch;  fasten  this  in  your 
frame,  and  with  a  rug  hook  draw  in  the 
rags,  working  with  the  wrong  side  up, 
on  which  your  plan  or  pattern  Is 
drawn.  When  finished  sew  ends  of 
strips  together,  turn  back  the  edges  of 
the  burlap  and  sew  down  with  shoe 
thread  or  carpet  warp.  Make  some 
thick  boiled  starch  and  with  a  brush 
cover  the  side  you  have  been  working 
on  with  the  starch,  as  you  would  paste 
paper  for  hanging.  When  this  Is  thor- 
oughly dry  trim  the  right  side  evenly 
and  you  will  have  a  carpet  equal  to 
any  Brussels  you  ever  saw.  I  have 
seen  rugs  made  in  this  way  from  old 
pieces  of  silk,  which  were  very  beau- 
tiful.—Mrs.  C.  F.  G.  (N.  Y.) 


Mrs.  J.  E.  M.,  New  Milford,  Pa. — 
I  enjoy  making  quilts..  I  used  to  think 
it  a  waste  of  time  to  cut  up  cloth  In 
order  to  sew  it  together  again,  and 
made  comfortables  mostly,  using  rem- 
nants or  a  pattern  of  quilt  challle  or 
sllkolene,  and  three  pounds  of  batting, 
and  tie  with  sllkateen. 

During  this  time  of  high  prices,  how- 
ever. I  have  pieced  block  patterns — the 
old  9-patch,  mill  wheel,  necktie,  dif- 
ferent star  patterns,  and  a  "variety" 
quilt  from  pieces  I  have  saved  of  my 
dresses,  and  of  my  three  daughters 
since  their  babyhood,  and  cut  the  pieces 
in  half  squares,  sewing  four  pieces  to- 
gether to  form  a  square,  the  bias  side 
facing  out. 

I  think  a  quilted  quilt  Is  prettier, 
wears  better  and  washes  better  than 
tied  ones.  Those  I  tie  now  I  make 
lighter,  and,  of  course,  the  quilted  ones 
must  be  lighter  in  weight. 

I  save  flour  sacks  for  linings,  bleach- 
ing out  the  letters  and  dyeing  blue  or 
pink   with   soap  dyes. 

It  is  nice  to  protect  the  choicest 
quilts  from  soil  by  basting  a  strip  of 
white  cheesecloth  across  the  top,  which 
may  be  hemstitched  with  -white  or 
some  colored  thread,  or  a  simple  pat- 
tern outlined  In  color,  or  to  use  this 
as  a  protection  on  children's  bed  quilts, 
and  they  can  be  easily  removed  and 
washed. 


Mrs.  G.  S.  D.,  Denton,  Md. — In  mak- 
ing  quilts  there  are  likely  to  be  narrow 
strips  of  cloth  of  varying  widths  and 
lengths  left.  I  found  a  delightfully 
easy  and  artistic  way  to  use  them  was 
to  cut  In  uniform  lengths,  6  to  9  Inches, 
according  to  the  length  of  most  of 
your  pieces,  but  all  of  equal  length; 
then  sew  enough  of  them  together  on 
your  machine  to  make  a  square.  Put 
the  squares  together  end  to  side,  and 
if  you  can  have  on?  side  of  each  block 
a  certain  color,  say  dark  blue,  and  the 
other  side  strip  either  light  or  pink, 
you  will  get  a  sort  of  stair  effect.  A 
whole  quilt  of  this  makes  a  very  pretty 
thing,  and  Is  so  easy  to  do,  as  you  can 
do  It  all  on  the  machine  and  It  Is  good 
pick-up  work,  as  there  is  no  elaborate 
pattern.  Strips  may  be  any  width  from 
the  narrowest  piece  that  will  show  well 


For  the  Thrifty  Mother 
A  little  care  on  the  part  of  the  wear- 
er will  do  much  to  preserve  clothing 
already  on  band,  «nd  thus  eliminate 
the  necessity  of  spending  large  sums 
frequently  to  replenish  the  wardrobe. 
This  Is  brought  out  In  a  recent  publica- 
tion of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Farmer's  Bulletin  1089, 
Selection  and  Care  of  Clothing. 

Immediate  attention  to  rips,  sewing 
on  loosened  buttons  and  hooks,  rework- 
ing worn  buttonholes,  and  "preventive" 
darning  are  recommended  as  means  of 
prolonging  the  life  of  a  garment.  The 
latter  repair  measure  consists  of  rein- 
forcing a  worn  place  with  rows  of  flne 
stitches  or  by  laying  a  piece  of  cloth 
under  It  and  darning  It  down  with  rav- 
ellngs  of  the  material.  The  heels  and 
toes  of  stockings  and  socks  especially 
may  be  treated  this  way  before  a  hole 
is  entirely  worn  through.  Shortening 
sleeves  or  trousers  a  little  to  do  away 
with  a  worn  edge,  or  putting  new  cuffs 
and  collar  or  new  trimmings  on  a  dress 
may  often  add  months  to  the  life  of  a 
garment. 


A  Great  Day  for  Young  Folks 

That  the  agricultural  and  home  eco- 
nomics project  work  with  boys  and 
girls  has  become  an  Important  part  of 
the  extension  activities  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  is 
shown  by  some  flgures  given  out  at 
Ithaca  by  the  state  leader  of  junior 
extension.  , 

During  the  fiscal  year,  11,856  boys 
and  girls  have  been  supplied  with  ap- 
proximately 175,000  pieces  of  published 
matter,  most  of  It  written  expressly  for 
the  junior  club  work.  They  have  car- 
ried on  their  work  under  the  direction 
of  17  county  leaders  and  640  local  lead- 


ers. The  latter  were  trained  by  sub- 
ject^matter  specialists  from  the  college, 
In  16  county  and  60  local  leaders'  train- 
ing conferences. 

Not  only  have  these  boys  and  girls 
received  a  training  In  the  technique  of 
agriculture  and  home  making,  but  they 
have  also  acquired  specific  business 
training,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  7907 
boys  and  girls  kept  records  of  their 
projects  and  borrowed  approximately 
$20,000  on  legal  notes  from  banks 
throughout  the  state.  There  were  4800 
junior  exhibitors  at  the  state  fair  and 
at  143  county  and  233  community  fairs 
and  exhibits.  Trips  and  tours  for  work- 
ers, costing  $2379,  contributed  propor- 
tionately to  the  education  of  the  boys 
and  girls  participating.  The  value  of 
the  production  resulting  from  the  pro- 
jects carried  on  by  all  these  looys  and 
girls  amounted  to  $186,378.  This  was 
produced  at  a  cost  of  $124,749,  leaving 
a  value  above  cost  of  $61,629. 


God's  Tree 

E.    E.    KENDRIE. 

The  life  that's  hid  beneath  God's  will 

Is  like  the  tree  God  plants; 
Though  troubles  come,  and  seeming  III. 

His  purpose  nothing  daunts; 
The  storms  may  come,  the  winds  will 
blow. 

But   deeply    rooted   he 
In  faith  and  love  will  stronger  growj 

As  steadfast  as  God's  tree. 

He  heeds  not  every  changing  breeze, 

His  heart  knows  no  unrest; 
And  trusting,  only  love  he  sees, 

Whate'er  God  sends  is  best; 
So  strong  his  purpose  and  deeire. 

That,  like  the  tree  God  plants. 
He  ever  reaches  high  and  higher, 

As  God  supplies  his  wants. 


For  the  Busy  Farmer's  Wife 

Scrupulously  clean  surroundings  and 
a  balanced  ration  fed  at  regular  inter- 
vals Is  one  woman's  secret  of  success 
with  her  backyard  poultry. 


Rice  should  not  he  judged  by  the 
soggy,  tasteless  mass  so  often  served. 
Cooked  In  plenty  of  boiling  salted 
water  and  drained  as  soon  as  soft,  rice 
will  be  fiaky  and  delicious,  ready  to 
combine  with  milk,  cheese,  fish,  meat, 
fruit,  eggs  or  soup  to  make  a  whole- 
some dish. 

"Keep  ever  In  my  soul  a  sense  of  the 
perspective,  that  my  kettles  and  dish- 
cloth may  not  obscure  the  beauty  of 
the  rose  blooming  outside  my  door,  the 
quiver  of  the  leaves  in  the  summer 
wind,  and  the  classic  purity  of  the 
snow  on  the  valley  and  hills." — Farm 
Woman's  Prayer. 


When  the  children,  playing  Indoors 
in  the  winter,  get  to  bickering,  it's  a 
pretty  sure  sign  that  the  room  needs 
airing.  First  set  them  to  doing  som^? 
brisk  calisthenics,  then  open  all  the 
doors  and  windows  for  ten  minutes, 
and  note  the  change  In  everybody's  dis- 
position. 


Music  is  as  much  a  part  of  family 
life  as  are  books  and  clothes  and  food. 
Even  a  mouth  organ,  well  played,  will 
keep  baby  from  fretting,  make  mother 
forget  how  tired  she  Is  and  reduce 
grandpa  to  a  state  of  sentimental  rap- 
ture. 


Castor  oil  has  mkay  uses,  not  the 
least  of  which  Is  waterproofing  shoe 
uppers  and  making  them  more  durable. 
Rub  in  only  as  much  as  the  leather 
will  hold  and  there  will  be  no  trouble 
with  polishing. 


Peanut  butter,  spread  generously  on 
thick  slices  of  bread  will  just  hit  the 
spot  with  that  boy  who  has  been  "belly 
bunkering"  on  the  hill  all  the  after- 
noon and  Is  in  danger  of  "starving  to 
death"  at  once  if  succor  is  not  forth- 
coming before  supper. — So  says  the  N. 
J.  College  of  Agriculture. 


Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


^^-^       Add     a    half-tea- 

/^  J"^  spoonful     to     each 

r^Jj^        gallon     of     winter 

^^  cream    and    out    of 

your    churn    comes 

butter     of     golden 

June  shade  to  bring 

you  top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  36- 
cent  bottles  of  Dan- 
delion Butter  Color, 
each  sufficient  to 
keep  that  rich 
"Golden  Shade"  in 
your  butter  all  the  year  round.  Stand- 
ard Butter  Color  for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  all  food  laws.  State 
and  National.  Used  by  all  large  crearo 
eriee.  Will  not  color  the  buttermillr 
Tasteless.  Wells  ft  Richardson  Co- 
Burlington,  Vt. 


ASPIRIN 


Name  "Bayer"  on  Genuine 


Warning!  Unless  you  see  the  name 
"Bayer"  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Asperln  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Asperln  only  as  told  In  the  Bayer  pack- 
age for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum- 
bago and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Asperln  cost 
few  cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger 
packages.  Asperln  is  the  trade  mark 
of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoacetic- 
acidester  of  Salicyllcacld. 


INDOOR  TOILET 

Brt  it  up  anywhere  In  the  houne  In 
fifteen  mlnuteA.  Banitarr.  atoo- 
liitelj  (xtnrleM.  No  plDmhiof. 
Chemtral  klUt  (erma.  Eliminate 
nnhealthful  outhouae  thia  wlnt«-r. 
Money  b»ck  if  n»t  Mlitfsctory  aftrr  30 
dsr*  tritJ.  S«n<l  for  'Ipocripliv*  cirriilar 
•nd  price  B«nn*tt  Home*  'Fauipment  Dept.) 
4R5  Main  K(r«>et.  N.  Topawanda.  New  York. 


jrvBnrii.K  aid  ftoriRTV  orphii««i»i. 

BlilmwtHiiP^  to  place  ita  wards  in^-ood  .lewlnh  Kourd- 
Ing  Hon)<>t<ln  rural  aei'tlnns  of  Southern  and  Hoiitb- 
eaaterii  Pennsylvania.  OrKaniMttion  cooperates  fully 
In  clothtnK  and  su|i«rvislnK  cbildren  and  pays  board 
at  an  adequate  rate.     Addreaa.  Jcvcnilk  AinHffCi- 

KTY.  516  N.  KOr«TH  ST..  PHILADKLPHIA.  Pa. 


Farmer  and  Wife,  ud 
pnciiinbered,  on  small 
Home     Kurm    near 
Man   muat  be    practical.     Wife 


WANTED 

C'ollcc'vtlle,    Pa.     Man   mu 

experienced  In  Hoose-keeplnc  two  In  family. 

J.  ■.  T«wBa«B4i,  C«ll«c«Tlll«,  ■•K  ■•«  ra. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE   GENERAL 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Artman  paced 
soberly  up  and  down  the  small  living- 
room  of  his  manse,  as  every  one  called 
the  parsonage.  His  eyes  were  clouded. 
The  lines  at  the  corners  of  his  kindly 
lips  were  sternly  set.  Now  and  then 
he  glanced  toward  the  bay-whidow 
where  Doris  sat,  untroubled,  serene, 
her  dainty  fingers  cleverly  transform- 
ing huge  rents  in  small  garments  into 
triumphs  of  patchery.  The  wind,  com- 
ing softly  through  the  peach  trees  out- 
side the  windows,  loosened  tiny  ten- 
drils of  hair  that  curled  tenderly  about 
her  rosy  ears. 
Mr.  Artman  sighed  drearily. 
Doris,  unperturbed,  continued  her 
darning,  but  bright  lights  were  danc- 
ing in  her  blue  eyes. 

"Hay,  ho,"  drawled  Mr.  Artman  sug- 
gestively. 

"Isn't  it  lovely  and  cdol  today,  fath- 
er?" queried  his  daughter  sweetly. 

Without  answering,  he  walked 
abruptly  to  the  kitchen  >door,  peering 
anxiously  into  the  room  beyond,  and 
closed  it  cautiously.  The  General  puck- 
ered her  lips  earnestly  over  a  too-small 
scrap  of  cloth  vainly  coping  with  a  too- 
large  rent.  Her  father  went  to  the 
door  opening  upon  the  porch,  and  clos- 
ed it  also.  Then  he  walked  slowly 
up  toward  his  daughter,  opening  his 
lips  as  though  on  the  verge  of  confi- 
dence. But  he  turned  once  more,  and 
resumed  his  restless  pacing. 

Then  Doris  dropped  the  darning  into 
the  basket  beside  her  and  faced  her 
father. 

"Father,"  and  the  voice,  though  soft, 
was  imperious. 

He  started  guiltily,  and  flushed. 
"Come  and  sit  down,"  she  command- 
ed. "If  you  do  not  speak  up  instantly 
and  tell  me  what  is  on  your  mind  I 
Bhall  jump  up  and  down  and  scream. 
You  make  me  so  nervous  when  you 
squirm  around  that  way.  What  ever  in 
the  world  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

Her  father  quickly  dumped  the  mend- 
ing basket  and  its  contents  upon  the 
floor,  with  masculine  and  ministerial 
lack  of  regard  for  things  domestic,  and 
appr(5i)riated  the  chair,  drawing  it  close 
to  his  daughter's  side. 
^'  "Hurry,  hurry,"  came  the  gentle 
authoritative  voice.  "I  have  oceans  to 
do.     What  is  it?" 

"Well,  it  is—  Why,  nothing  special, 
child,  what  made  you  think — " 

"You  haven't  gone  and  proposed  to 
Miss  Carlton,  have  you?"  she  gasped. 

"No.  thank  Heaven,"  came  the  fer- 
vent answer. 

"Careful,  father.  You  mean  It  de- 
voutly. 1  am  sure,  but  Providence 
might  mistake  It  for  irreverence.  Provi- 
dence does  not  know  Miss  Carlton  as 
we  do,  you  know.  Don't  be  afraid  to 
tell  me  then — nothing  else  could  be  so 
terribly  bad." 

"Well,  dearest,  I  was  just  wondering 
If — don't  you  think,  perhaps — If  1  help 
ft  lot.  and  see  that  the  girls  do  their 
share — don't  you  think  we  could  get 
along  without  Miss  Carlton  this  year?" 
The  General  considered,  her  curly 
head  cocked  on  one  side,  her  brows 
knitted. 

"I  wanted  to  take  charge  right  after 
mother  died — but  you  were  not  willing." 
"You  were  too  young  then,  and  still 
In  school." 

"Aren't  you  satisfied  with  Miss  Carl- 
ton's work?"  she  asked  slyly. 

"Her  work  has  nothing  to —  Yes,  of 
course  1  am,  dear.  And  she  Is  a  good 
woman,  very  good.  And  has  been  a 
great  brlp  to  us  the  last  three  years, 
at  a  very  rpasonable  salary." 

"I  have  done  most  of  the  work  my- 
self, but  you  do  not  believe  it,"  said 
Doris. 

"Yes,  of  course  you  have,  dear.    And 


the  Problem  is  quite  old  now,  and  be- 
tween the  two  of  you — between  the 
three  of  us,  I  mean — " 

"You  mean,  between  me,"  said  Doris 

frankly "Your  intentions  are  the  best 

In  the  world,  father  darling,  but  if  you 
ever  broke  into  the  kitchen  you  would 
very  likely  wipe  dishes  on  sermon 
manuscripts — very  good  manuscripts, 
perhaps,  but  you  can't  practice  on  the 
dishes  the  Endeavor  paid  forty  dollars 
for.  And  the  Problem!  But  as  you 
say,  between  me,  I  think  perhaps  I 
could  get  along  without  Miss  Carlton 
nicely.  She  is  rather  hard  to  evade, 
isn't  she,  dearest?" 

Her  father  fiushed  boyishly.  "I  am 
sure,  Doris — " 

"Yes,  indeed,  dear,  so  am  I,"  she  in- 
terrupted sweetly.  "And  I  am  truly 
proud  that  you  have  withstood  so  long. 
Stronger  men  than  you  have  fallen  in 
less  persistent  sieges.  You  have  done 
well.  But  I  hope  you  will  remember 
that  I  have  been  praying  right  along 
that  you  might  be  given  strength  equal 
to  the  conquest,  so  don't  take  too  much 
credit  to  yourself." 

"Well,  I  suppose  the  poor  thing  neally 
can't  help—" 

"Oh,  no,  belovedest,  of  course  she 
can't  help  it.  Only  I  haven't  noticed 
any  married  women  finding  you  so  irre- 
sistibly handsome,  and  fascinating,  and 
all  that,  have  you?  At  least,  they  don't 
come  telling  you  about  it  to  your  face." 
Then  at  his  guilty  face  she  laughed, 
and  snuggled  on  his  knee,  kissing  his 
chin  adoringly. 

"You  are  a  dear  sweet  darling  love," 
she  said,  "and  I  will  do  my  best  to 
make  you  comfortable,  and  keep  the 
manse  on  four  legs,  or  four  wheels,  or 
four — what  is  it  a  manse  runs  on,  any- 
how?" 

"Four  girls,"  he  said,  laughing. 
"Mine  does,  anyhow." 

"Er,  father,  when  will  you  break  it 
to  Miss  Carlton?" 

He  sighed  heavily.  "Why,  General, 
I  supposed — I  thought — maybe  it  would 
be  better  for  you  just  to  tell  her  you 
are  old  enough  to  take  charge  yourself 
now,  and — I  think  she  would  take  it 
better  from  you." 

"Oh,  father,  what  a  coward  you  are," 
she  said  sadly.  "You  call  me  General, 
and  I  know  I  rule  you  with  a  rod  of 
Iron,  but  I  haven't  much  backbone  in 
my  army,  I  am  sure  of  that.  Well, 
then,  I  will  break  It  to  Miss  Carlton." 
She  looked  thoughtfully  out  at  the 
branches  swaying  lazily  In  the  wkrm 
wind.  "I  wonder  how  the  Problem  will 
take  it?  She  is  likely  to  object,  you 
know." 

He  cleared  his  throat  anxiously.  "Oh, 
you  can  fix  it  up  with  her  some  way." 
"I  am  to  do  that,  too,  am  1?"  laughed 
the  General.  "You'd  better  look  up  that 
epistle  about  the  armor,  father.  You 
need  a  breastplate,  and  a  steel  helmet, 
and  a  sword  of  faith — and  quite  a  lot  of 
things.  Run  along,  then,  dearest,  and 
don't  bother  me.  Miss  Carlton  will  be 
here  in  a  1-w  minutes,  and  I  must  pre- 
pare my  campaign." 

Mr.  Artman  reached  hastily  for  hia 
hat.  "I — I  think  1  shall  go  down-town 
a  while — I  need  some  fresh  air —  That 
mean  little  headache  again,  you  know 
— and  I  must  see  Mr.  James.  Pretty 
sick  man.  I  may  not  be  home  for  din- 
ner tonight.  Don't  sit  up  for  me — and 
don't  let  anybody  else." 

"A  good  thing  we  have  a  sick  mem- 
ber. Isn't  it?"  she  teased.  "You  aren't 
going  to  get  home  until  the  storm  is 
over,  are  you?"  She  shook  her  curls 
at  him  reprovingly.  "Such  a  good, 
sweet,  faithful  preacher  you  are — and 
such  an  awful  coward  when  It  comes 
to  us  women." 

"I  tell  you.  Doris,"  he  said  sturdily, 
"I  think  it  would  be  easier  to  face  a 
den  of  lions,  or  a  howling  mob  of  I.  W. 
W.'s,  or  any  number  of  ordinary  sin- 


ners, than  one  Christian  woman  when 
she  wants — she  makes  up  her  mind — 
I  mean — " 

"You  mean,  when  she  is  getting  you 
ready  to  propose  to  her,  I  suppose.  I 
do  not  blame  you,  father. — Fly,  here 
she  comes.  Scoot  out  the  back  door, 
and  sneak  through  the  bam.  It  will  be 
over  by  morning.  Run,  you  coward, 
run,"  she  cried,  shooing  him  gaily  out 
the  back  door. 

Then  she  went  back  to  the  bay-win- 
dow, and  sat  down  with  the'  mending, 
her  pretty  brows  puckered. 

"Miss  Carlton  is  wax  in  my  hands," 
she  thought.  "But  whatever  in  the  world 
will  Rosalie  say?  If  one  only  knew 
what  to  expect  it  would  not  be  so  seri- 
ous. But  nobody  can  ever  predict  how 
our  lovely  little  old  Problem  of  a  Rosa- 
lie will  take  anything." 

"Still  mending,  dear  Doris?"  came  a 
voice  of  studied  sweetness  from  the 
doorway. 

"Yes,  still  at  it.  But  I  did  not  work 
all  the  time.  I  have  been  playing  with 
father.     He  is  such  a  tease." 

Miss  Carlton  looked  around  the  wide 
room  anxiously,  hopefully. 

"He  is  gone  now — to  see  Mr.  James, 
I  think— somebody  sick,  anyhow.  I 
have  been  having  a  serious  time  with 
him.  Miss  Carlton."  She  dropped  the 
mending  and  looked  at  the  older,  much 
older  woman,  with  frank,  straightfor- 
ward. Innocent  eyes.  "They  call  me 
General,  but  they  never  want  to  do. 
as  I  say." 

"And  what  is  our  little  General  after 
now?"  a  ked  Miss  Carlton,  smiling. 
"Shall  I  help  you  get  It?  I  do  not  think 
he  will  refuse  It,  if  1  ask." 

"Oh,  you  will  be  like  every  one  else; 
you  will  say  it  is  not  advisable.  But 
they  do  not  call  me  General  for  noth- 
ing." Doris  straightened  her  slender 
shoulders,  and  looked  very  domineer- 
ing. "I  have  made  up  my  mind.  I 
shall  have  my  way." 

"Wouldn't  your  father  give  in?"  Miss 
Carlton's  voice  was  mildly  surprised. 
Father  Artman  withstood  Doris  very, 
very  seldom  indeed. 

"Oh,  yes,  he  gave  In,  of  course.  That 
Is,  he  says  I  shall  try  it.  But  I  know 
he  thinks  I  shall  tire  of  It  soon.  He 
does  not  know  me,  does  he?  I  never 
give  up,  do  1?" 

"Not  very  often,  no,"  admitted  Miss 
Carlton  rather  grimly. 

"Come  and  sit  down,  dear,  and  let  me 
tell  you,"  said  Doris  eagerly.  "I  think 
it  will  make  you  happy  too.  I  am 
twenty  years  old,  and  very,  oh,  tremen- 
dously mature,  don't  you  think  so?" 

"Well,  perhaps,"  was  the  doubtful  ad- 
mission. 

"Yeff,  of  course.  And  you  know  how 
hard  up  we  preachers  always  are,  and 
we  have  to  economize  just  fearfully, 
especially  now  the  Problem  is  a  junior 
in  college — and  somehow  it  takes  lots 
more  clothes  for  her  in  college  than  it 
ever  did  for  me.  And  you  have  been  so 
wonderful  to  us  all  these  three  years, 
and  such  a  help — but  now  I  feel  that  I 
am  old  enough — and  that  it  Is  my  duty 
and  my  priceless  opportunity  to  take 
charge  of  the  family,  and  then  you  can 
go  home  again  and  be  free  to  live  your 
own  life,  and  though  you  have  never 
complained  I  know  how  happy  it  will 
make  you." 

"No,  indeed,"  came  the  quick  protest. 
"I  like  It  here.  The  salary  is  nothing 
extra,  but  you  have  done  quite  a  lot  of 
the  work,  you  know.  Oh,  no  Indeed, 
little  girl,  you  must  not  think  of  it. 
Why,  it  is  just  time  for  you  to  have 
your  play  days  now  your  school  is  over, 
and  we  older  ones  can  bear  the  burdens 
of  life.    Y'ou  must  not  think  of  it." 

"But  1  have  thought  of  it,"  said  Doris 
sweetly.  "And  father  promised  I  should 
try.     And  I  am  the  General." 

"You  have  been  planning  all  these 
years  to  go  to  Chicago  and  study,  and 
become  a  missions ry.  You  can  not  give 
up  your  life  ambitions  now." 

"I  have  changed  them,"  said  Doris. 
"Father  wants  me,  and  that  is  enough." 
"He  won't  let  you  change  them  for 
him." 

"Father  is  the  most  unselfish  thing 
In  the  world.  1  know,"  smiled  Doris. 
"But  father  has  forgotten  that  I  ever 
even    thought    of    such    a    thing — and 


since  he  wants  me  here,  It  is  settled. 
I  shall  never  think  of  it  again." 
"You  won't  be  happy—" 
"Oh,  Miss  Carlton,"  said  Doris,  stand- 
ing up  suddenly,  tall  and  straight 
"You  think  I  won't  be  happy  staying 
where  father  wants  me,  and  filling  fath- 
er's  need?" 

"But  it  would  be  wicked  to  deny  the 
call  to  service  as — " 

"I  wanted  to  be  a  missionary  because 
it  appealed  to  me.  But  I  hear  no  call 
but  father's  voice.  If  a  message  came 
from  Heaven,  the  way  would  be  chang- 
ed for  me.  Right  now,  the  path  of  ser- 
vice goes  right  smack  into  the  manse, 
and  I  do  not  see  it  going  out  on  the 
other  side."     Doris  smiled  winsomely. 

"Wait  till  I  talk  things  over  with ' 
your  father — he  will  see  how  absurdj 
it  is." 

"He  promised.  Father  may  have  his 
faults,  though  I  do  not  know  what  they 
are,  but  he  always  keeps  a  promise. 

"He  should  not  have  pr6mised  until    . 
he  had  discussed  things  with  me." 

"But,  Miss  Carlton,  we  are  his  fam- 
ily, you  know.  And  I  am  his  oldest 
daughter,  and  very  grown  up.  You  see 
how  it  is,  don't  you?  Of  course,  I  do 
not  wish  to  hurry  you  off,  but  I  know 
how  anxious  you  must  be  to  get  home, 
and  you  need  not  feel  you  have  to  lin- 
ger on  my  account.  I  haven't  planned  . 
anything  to  do  tomorrow,  and  can  help 
you  with  your  packing  tne  whole  day 
long." 

"I  can  do  my  own  packing,  thank 
you.  And  I  shall  do  it  Immediately. 
Your  father  really  consented  to  this 
arrangement,  did  he?" 

"Oh,  certainly  he  did.  He  sees  him- 
self that  It  is  the  proper  thing  to  do, 
and  will  save  quite  a  little  money,  and 
goodness  knows  we  need  it.  And  then 
the  responsibility  will  develop  my  char- 
acter— or  something." 

Miss  Carlton  flounced  out  of  the 
room  and  up  the  stairs.  Doris  listened 
Intently  at  the  door. 

"She  is  not  exactly  happy  about  it, 
but  I  am.  And  father  is.  If  I  only 
knew  what  the  Problem  would  think  of 
it.  I  wish  Miss  Carlton  would  go  right 
straight  away — she  is  angry  enough  to 
do  it.  Then  I  could  tackle  the  Problem 
alone,  and  It  would  be  too  late  to  undo." 
She  shut  her  eyes  very  tightly  and 
murmured  softly,  unintelligibly  be- 
neath her  breath.  "Now  to  be  doubly 
sure,  I  shall  go  and  concentrate.  Every 
one  says  you  get  things  if  you  concen- 
trate hard  enough." 

She  listened  once  more  at  the  door 
that  led  into  the  hall.  Miss  Carlton 
was  undoubtedly  throwing  her  posses- 
sions violently  and  untenderly  into  her 
bags  and  trunk. 

"Concentration  won't  hurt,  for  when 
she  remembers  how  handsome  father 
is  she  may  change  her  mind,"  said  the 
General  soberly. 

So  she  slipped  back  to  the  bay-win- 
dow, and  bent  all  her  energies,  and  all 
the  force  of  her  strong  young  will  to 
the  task  of  concentration. 

A  little  later  she  heard  Miss  Carlton 
at  the  up-stairs  branch  of  the  tele- 
phone, and  though  she  would  not 
dream  of  listening  to  a  telephonic  con- 
versation, she  did  saunter  carelessly  to 
the  hall  door  and  so  overheard  Miss 
Carlton  giving  a  hurried  order  for  an 
expressman. 

"Providence  and  concentration  to- 
gether are  really  irresistible."  she 
smiled  to  herself.  "I  suppose,  after  all, 
I  could  have  gotten  along  without  the 
concentration,  but  In  a  crisis  like  this  I 
thought  it  would  not  hurt  to  try  every- 
thing." 

She  went  demurely  back  to  her 
mending,  and  after  a  while  the  express- 
man came  and  took  away  the  trunk  and 
bags,  and  finally  Miss  Carlton  came  to 
her. 

"I  am  going  home  right  now.  Doris," 
she  said,  "but  I  do  not  regard  this  as 
final.  We  shall  say  I  am  going  for  a 
visit.  And  when  you  want  me  to  come 
back,  just  telephone.  After  all,  1  think 
It  is  a  good  move.  Your  father  will 
soon  find  out  what  a  difference  I  made 
in  the  home.  He  will  be  the  first  to 
want  me  back."  She  smiled  without 
resentment.  "So  I  quite  agree  with 
you,  little  General.    This  just  suits  my 
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purpose,  and  I  shall  stay  at  home  until 
— some  one  comes  after  me." 

"I  know  we  are  going  to  miss  you," 
cried  Doris  sincerely.  "You  have  al- 
ways been  kind  tp  us,  and  we  have 
never  been  able  to  pay  you  half  what 
you  deserved.  And  if  we  find  we  can't 
get  along,  and  you  are  willing,  we  shall 
have  you  back  in  a  hurry.  But  I  am 
going  to  try,  and  I  never  yield  until  I 
have  to." 

So  Doris  paid  Miss  Carlton  the 
modest  sum  due  her  and  the  two  parted 
"With  cordiality.  Miss  Carlton  leaving 
friendly  messages  for  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  household. 

As  soon  as  she  was  quite  out  of  sight, 
Doris  flew  to  the  kitchen. 

".Even  the  Problem  is  amenable  to 
a  good  meal,"  she  said.  "She  shall 
have  delicious  cream  gravy — the  little 
glutton — and  pear  preserves,  and  ap- 
ple dumplings." 

So  eagerly  and  so  passionately  did 
she  devote  her  energies  to  the  task  that 
she  did  not  hear  the  door  open  behind 
her,  and  never  knew  her  sister  was  at 
her  elbow  until  a  soft  ripply  voice  said 
suddenly: 

"Well,  Mr,  General,  Is  mess  nearly 
ready  for  us?" 

"Oh,  Rosalie,"  cried  Doris,  flinging 
floury  arms  about  the  girl  at  her  side. 
"Oh,  you  dear  little  darling,  1  am  so 
glad  you  came." 

"Why  so  mushy?"  demanded  Rosalie 
In  a  voice  so  soft  and  gurgling  and 
throaty  it  made  one  think  of  tinkling 
waterfalls,  and  silver  moonshine,  and 
irresistible  dimples.  "Don't  I  always 
come?  Why  all  the  exclamations  at 
me?" 

"Because  I  love  yon,  and  because  I 
am  happy,  and  because — you  scoot  to 
the  phone,  will  you,  and  call  up  Mr. 
James'  residence  and  tell  father  I  want 
him  to  come  home  to  dinner  tonight 
without  fail,  for  very  extra  special  rea- 
sons— apple  dumplings,  but  you  needn't 
tell  him  over  the  phone — and  hurry, 
dear,  before  he  leaves  there." 

The  General  looked  soberly  after  her 
sister. as  she  danced  lightly  out  of  the 
kitchen.  Rosalie  was  quite  too  terribly 
lovely  for  anything — that  was  really 
what  made  hei*  such  a  Problem.  And 
her  eyes  v/ere  full  of  dazzling  witching 
lights,  and  dangerous  dark  shadows, 
her  lips  were  rosy,  pouty,  tempting 
lips,  her  skin  was  a  pearly  pink  and 
white,  and  her  voice  melting  melody. 
"She  is  Problem  enough  now — what 
•will  she  be  a  little  later  on?"  thought 
the  General  anxiously  as  she  took  a  lov- 
ing look  at  her  dumplings. 

"Where  is  Miss  Carlton?"  asked 
Rosalie,  returning  promptly.  "Father 
says  he  will  come  immediately.  Aren't 
the  girls  home  yet?  1  suppose  I  must 
set  the  table  then.  I  think  you  should 
speak  to  theno,  Doris — they  are  never 
here  when  you  want  them.  Where  is 
Miss  Carlton?  Won't  she  be  here  for 
dinner?" 
"No,  not—" 

"Goody!— Doris,  do  you  think  she- 
has  her  eye  on  father?" 

"Why,  Rosalie,  whatever  put  such  a 
notion  as  that  into  your  head?"  Doris 
was  all  wide-eyed  astonishment. 

"Well,  perhaps  it  is  not  nice  of  me  to 
mention  It,  but  she  is  always  tagging 
him  about,  and  telling  him  how  clever 
he  is,  and  she  is  always  saying  how 
much  we  need  a  mother —  Oh,  she's  all 
right,  of  course — not  my  type  at  all, 
but — I  am  glad  she  won't  be  home  for 
dinner.  Doris,  will  you  ask  father  if 
we  may  go  to  the  Country  Club  da — 
party  next  week?  They  may  dance,  but 
we  won't  have  to.  I  could  do  it  though 
as  easy  as  not.  This  is  the  first  time 
they  have  asked  us  to  a  strictly  town 
affair,  and  we  just  have  to  go.  This  Is 
the  way  they  dance  that  new  step  the 
girls  are  raving  about.  See?  Three 
steps  this  way,  one.  two,  three;  one, 
two,  three;   hipplty  hip — " 

"Rosalie!"  gasped  Doris.  "Wherever 
did  you  learn  that?" 
"Atay  taught  me.  She  takes  regular 
.  dancing  lessons  from  a  man,  a  dollar 
a  lesson,  and  then  she  teaches. me.  It 
is  just  like  gym,  you  know,  only  at  a 
dance  there  are  men.  Miss  Graham 
says  I  am  very  graceful,  and  with  my 
slender  ankles  and  high  instepe  I  would 


look  lovely  In  dancing  slippers.  Now, 
Doris,  don't  be  horrified,  L  am  not  go- 
ing to  dance.  But  you  tell  father  we 
are  Invited,  and —  You  sit  out  .the 
dances,  you  know,  if  you  are  a  preach- 
er and  can't  dance — and  you  get  behind 
a  big  fern,  and  the  men  tell  you  how 
lovely  you  are,  and  how  much  nicer  it 
is  to  sit  out  with  you  than  to  go  stum- 
bling around  over  other  girls'  toes,  get- 
ting their  collars  all  sweated  out,  and 
how  sweet  and  cool  you  look,  and — " 
"Rosalie!" 

"They  do  not  mean  it,  Doris,  they 
just  talk  that  way.  And  I  know  they 
do  not  mean  it,  so  it  does  me  no  harm. 
And  it  is  lots  of  fun.  They  all  do  it." 
•  "They  do  not  talk  that  way  to  me," 
said  Doris  virtuously. 

"No,  you  do  not  give  them  a  chance. 
If  a  man  says  you  have  beamtlful  blue 
eyes,  you  look  him  straight  in  the  face 
and  say,  'Yes,  thank  goodness,  1  need 
something  to  make  up  for  my  pug 
nose.'  That  is  no  way  to  talk  to  a  man. 
You  ought  to  drop  your  lashes  like 
this,  and  then  look  up  suddenly,  and 
away  again  quickly,  and  laugh  a  little 
and  say,  'Oh,  you  talk  that  way  to 
every  one — you  do  not  mean  it,'  and 
then  they  say  you  are  the  only  girl 
in  the  world — " 

"Rosalie  Artman,  I  think  you  are 
perfectly  terrible.  Where  in  the  world 
do  you  learn  all  that  silly  stuff?" 

"I  do  not  learn  it,"  laughed  Rosalie. 
"I  do  not  have  to.  It  was  born  in  me. 
I  sort  of  breathe  it.  Tra,  la,  la,  lalala. 
I  can  do  a  toe  dance,  Doris.  I  will 
teach  you.  Does  father  go  to  the  Ses- 
sions tonight?  Then  we  will  have  a 
lesson  while  he  is  gone.  Oh,  there 
come — " 

"Rosalie,  I  want  to  ask  you —  Don't 
you  think  we  ought  to  get  along  with- 
out Miss  Carlton  now?  She  is  so  sort 
of  prim,  and  bossy — and  it  costs  eigh- 
teen dollars  a  month — and  if  we  do  you 
can  have  nicer  clothes,  you  know." 

"Wouldn't  be -proper,"  said  Rosalie 
lightly.  "Beautiful  girls  must  be  prop- 
erly guarded.  And  besides,  I  would 
have  to  do  more  work,  and  I  don't  like 
to  work." 

"Father  is  proper  enough  for  any- 
body," said  Doris  with  spirit.  "And  I 
do  all  of  the  work  anyhow." 

"Could  I  have  a  regular  evening 
dress,  V  In  the  back  and  no  sleeves?" 
demanded  Rosalie  with  glittering  eyes. 
"Isn't  it  funny,  the  less  there  is  to  a 
dress,  the  more  there  is  to  the  cost? 
All  the  girls  have  evening  dresses,  and 
I  have  the  nicest  shoulders  in  the 
whole  gym.  But  Miss  Carlton  would 
never  go.    You  couldn't  fire  her  off." 

"Who  Is  the  General?"  demanded 
Doris  loftily.  "If  I  say  go,  she  goes  in 
a  hurry." 

Rosalie  looked  up  quickly. 
"You   bad   General,  she  is  gone  al- 
ready, isn't  «he?" 
"Yes;  do  you  mind?" 
"Are  you  sure  father  won't  go  trot- 
ting after  her,  and  marry  her  on  the 
sly?" 
Doris  lifted  horrified  eyes  skyward. 
"Well,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  care.     I 
think  I  am  rather  glad.     Whenever  I 
got  my  dates  mixed,  and  had  two  or 
three  callers  at  once,  she  was  always 
shocked.     She  said  the  boys  didn't  act 
that  way  when  she  was  a  girl.    I  rather 
suppose  they  didn't.     But   what   Miss 
Carlton  was  and  what  I  am  are  two  re- 
motely    different    things.      Why,    you 
would  hardly  believe  we  are  both  femi- 
nine, would  you?" 

"No,"  said  Doris  honestly.  "One 
can't  think  of  any  two  things  more  dif- 
ferent.    You  are  such  a — such — " 

"Problem,"  laughed  Rosalie.  "Don't 
I  know  it?  Well,  you  can  not  solve  me, 
Doris,  so  don't  try.  But  I  am  just  like 
those  horrible  trigonometry  night- 
mares— you  can't  figure  them  out  to 
save  your  life,  but  they  are  quite  per- 
fectly all  right  in  spite  of  you." 

D«ris  turned  to  give  her  sister  a 
warm  adoring  look.  "I  know  that,"  she 
said  happily.  "Only,  however  in  the 
world  you  manage  to  say  such  wonder- 
ful things  with  your  eyes,  Rosalie — 
I've  tried  and  tried — alone,  of  course," 
she  added  hastily.  "1  wouldn't  before 
people  for  anything.  But  I  can't  take 
people's  breath  away  as  you  da" 


Rosalie's  voice  rippled  into  mellow 
laughter.  "You  will  learn.  No,  you 
never  will,  Doris.  You  will  fall  in  love, 
and  marry  a  perfectly  adorable  man, 
and  have  perfectly  wonderful  babies, 
and  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long. 
And  1  will  fritter  along  and  sparkle 
along,  and  have  a  hundred  beaus,  and 
Miss  Carlton  and  I  will  finish  up  to- 
gether. There  come  those  Imd  girls. 
Now  you  just  scold  them,  General. 
Don't  you  stand  for  this  nonsense  any  I 
more.  Why,  1  have  had  to  set  the  ] 
table  every  night  for  a  week." 

The  younger  sisters  came  into  the 
room  together,  as  they  went  every- 
where together.  They  were  very  near- 
ly of  the  same  height,  though  one  was 
two  years  older. 

"Are  you  tired.  Treasure?"  asked 
Doris  quickly. 

"I  haven't  done  anything  but  laugh 
all  afternoon,"  came  the  answer.  "Why 
should  I  be  tired?" 

Doris  looked  tenderly  from  the  face 
of  one  little  sister  to  the  other.  Treas- 
ure's eyes  were  clear,  serene  and 
limpid.  Her  delicately  tinted  olive  face 
was  fine  and  spiritual.  And  right  by 
her  side  stood  Zee,  the  baby  of  the 
Manse,  thirteen  years  ordTdark  curls 
a-tangle,  dark  eyes  a-sparkle,  red 
cheeks  aglow. 

"Oh,  you  little  Imp!"  cried  Rosalie. 
"You  look  just  awful." 

"I  do  not  think  so,"  said  Treasure 
quickly.  "She  looks  lovely  all  blown 
about  like  that." 

Zee  laughed  at  them  both  with 
charming  unconcern.  "Do  I  have  to 
brush  myself  down  before  dinner?"  she 
demanded,  edging  toward  her  corner  of 
the  table. 

"Indeed  you  do;  wash  down,  and 
brush  down,  and  rub  down,  and  do  it 
quickly,  for  here  comes  father." 

Zee  obediently  skipped  up  the  stairs, 
and  Rosalie  ran  to  the  hall  to  greet  her 
father. 

"And  how  is  the  Blessing  of  the 
Manse?"  he  asked,  crossing  the  room, 
with  Rosalie  still  clinging  to  his  arm, 
to  look  tenderly  Into  Treasure's  soft 
fine  face. 

"Perfectly  ^11  right,"  came  the  even 
answer. 

"But  not  very  healthy,"  put  In  Zee 
slyly,  coming  back  in  haste.  "Didn't  1 
do  a  quick  job.  General?  Treasure  is  all 
right,  but  not  very  healthy.  That  is 
why  she  is  a  blessing.  Haven't  you 
noticed,  Rosalie,  that  blessings  are 
very,  very  frail?  Maybe  if  I  looked 
sicklsh  you  would  call  me  a  blessing, 
too." 

"Is  she  gone,  General?"  came  the 
anxious  whisper  as  the  father  drew 
near  his  oldest  daughter.  "And  how 
did  the  Problem  take  it?" 

"Gone,  father,  and  the  Problem  is 
glad  of  It — we  might  have  known  she 
would  be  whatever  we  did  not  expect. 
Now  1  am  the  General  in  very  truth, 
and  supper  is  ready — Zee,  don't  rush. 
Just  a  minute,  dear,  the  pear  preserves 
won't  evaporate.  You  mustn't  hurry 
father  into  the  blessing." 

When  the  blessing  had  been  asked  on 
their  food  the  father  looked  about  the 
little  round  table,  and  his  face  was 
richly  satisfied. 

"This  is  something  like,"  he  said, 
smiling  into  the  faces  of  his  four  girls. 
"Yes,  it  is  now,"  said  Rosalie.  "But 
you  just  wait  till  the  General  gets 
started.  She  will  never  let  us  slide 
along  and  be  comfortable  as  Miss  Carl- 
ton did.  Wait  until  she  has  time  to 
think  up  orders!" 

(To  he  continued) 


safe  and  have  a  sample  tested  at  the 
State  Experiment  Station,  New  Bruns- 
wick. 


Time  was  when  the  fanner's  big  Job 
was  to  produce  food.  Now  in  pure  self- 
defense  he  has  to  struggle  yith  the 
marketing  question,  too. 

Hens  are  great  bathers,  but  not  in 
water.  Supply  them  with  a  small  box 
of  dust  and  watch  them  cheat  the 
greedy  parasites. 

Says  a  scientist  from  the  South: 
"Sulphur  deserves  a  niche  in  the  bug's 
Sail  of  fame  for  conquering  that  other 
bug,  potato  scab." — New  Jersey  College 
of  Agriculture. 


W^hile  You  Wait  for  Dinner 

Economy  Is  often  not  so  much  "going 
without"  as  spending  judiciously. 


To  postpone  that  necessary  job  of 
painting  is  false  economy. 


Grit,  greens  and  oyster  shell  are  the 
daily  specials  in  a  well  kept  poultry 
cafeteria. 

Are  you  a  little  bit  doubtful  about 
that  seed  you  Just  bought?    Better  play 
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BY  DOING 


Learn  one  of  the  best-pay- 
ing buiinesset  in  the  country 
and  learn  it  in  the  Largest  and 
Best  Equipped  Automobile  and 
Tractor  School  in  the  East    The 
demand  for  men   who  know  how 
in    this    well-paying   basinets    is 
almost  unlimited. 

PETZ 

AUTOMOBILE 

&  TRACTOR  SCHOOL 

• 

will  teach  you  quickly  and  thoroughly 
by  the  most  practical  method.  *'Leam 
by  Doing"  is  our  motto.  We  hare  suiH- 
cient  equipment  to  enable  each  student 
to  do  with  his  own  hands  the  actual 
work  on  all  kinds  of  automobile  engines 
and  chassis  and  all  the  latest  tractors. 
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Making  a  Furnace  Pipeless 

AIRS.    JOHN    UlTON. 

We  needed  a  furnace.  We  had  read 
and  heard  so  much  about  the  advan- 
tages of  the  pipeless,  or  one-register, 
furnace,  and  the  disadvantages  and 
faults*  of  the  old-style  piped  furnace 
that  we  thought  that  we  must 'have  a 
new  pipeless  or  none.  Our  neighbor 
had  the  same  idea,  and  after  getting 
one  and  setting  it  up,  he  took  out  his 
old  one  and  found  that  it  was  in  much 
better  shape  than  he  thought;  in  fact, 
was  good  for  many  years  of  service 
yet.  He  offered  It  to  us  for  $50,  ^nd 
after  talking  the  matter  over  with  our 
tinner  and  finding  out  about  what  it 
would  cost  to  install  it  as  a  pipeless 
furnace,  we  bought  it  and  proceeded  to 
install  it  The  main  difficulty  was  to 
make  the  location  of  the  part  in  the 
cellar  come  directly  under  the  register 
In  the  floor  and  have  them  both  where 
we  wanted  them.  This  is  the  main 
advantage  of  this  method  of  installing 
a  furnace,  for  with  a  large  register 
right  over  the  furnace  there  is  no 
heat  lost  in  the  cellar,  and  the  cellar 
is  not  made  too  warm  for  storage.  We 
located  the  register  and  put  the  fur- 
nace under  it.  The  main  change  was 
in  the  top  part  of  the  casing.  This  had 
collars  for  four  hot-air  pipes.  These 
were  taken  out  and  the  holes  patched 
with  pieces  of  tin.  Then  a  hole  was 
cut  in  the  top  for  the  hot-air  shaft, 
16x24.  Flaps  were  left  around  this 
hole,  which  were  turned  up  to  go  In- 
side the  shaft.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
make  tight  Jofnts  here,  as  asbestos 
paper  was  later  pasted-  over  the  air 
shaft  and  casing  to  retain  the  heat. 
For  the  hot-air  register  we  used  the 
old  cold-air  face  and  for  the  cold-air 
face  we  used  two  of  the  old  registers, 
each  10x12.  This  cold,  or  return,  air 
face  was  put  in  a  small  room  next  to 
the  one  where  the  hot-air  face  was 
placed.  They  could  have  been  In  the 
same  room  if  desired,  but  this  one  is 
more  out  of  the  way  and  a  stand  can 
be  placed  over  it  as  now  located. 

We  have  not  had  any  severe  weather 
yet,  but  are  well  satisfied  that  this  out- 
fit will  warm  the  house,  for  It  Is  mak- 
ing it  too  warm  most  of  the  time  now. 

We  have  a  double  doorway  from  the 
dining  room  into  the  living  room;  this 
is  right  opposite  the  hot-air  register 
and  the  hot  air  passes  through  this  and 
into  a  bed  room  next  to  the  living 
room.  As  to  the  cost  of  making  an  old 
furnace  into  a  modern  one,  it  need  ndt 
be  much.  If  you  have  an  old  one  that 
is  not  giving  good  service,  because  of 
too  many  small  pipes,  or  have  a  chance 
to  buy  a  good  second-hand  one,  it  will 
cost  about  120  to  install  It  with  the 
one  large  hot-air  face.  We  paid  $2  for 
asbestos  cement  for  the  Joints,  |2  for 
asbestos  paper,  |2.50  for  smoke  pipe 
for  the  cellar.  Above  this  we  used  com- 
mon stove  pipe.  The  new  hot-air 
shaft  cost  |2,  though  we  could  have 
used  the  old  tin  air  pipe  for  this  as  we 
did  for  part  of  the  cold-air  shaft.  Three 
Bides  of  this  were  made  of  lumber,  but 
as  the  other  side  came  quite  close  to 
the  casing  we  used  one  of  the  old  hot- 
air  pipes  split  open  and  let  it  lap 
around  on  to  the  other  sides  a  few 
inches.  As  to  the  labor,  you  will  like- 
ly want  a  tinner  for  a  day,  though  we 
did  the  most  of  the  work  ourselres. 
As  to  the  large  opening  between  the 


rooms,  you  perhaps  want  that  anyway, 
if  it  is  not  already  there,  so  you  can- 
not call  this  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
furnace  and  you  will*  not  want  doors 
for  this  opening,  so  there  will  be  but 
little  expense  except  the  work. 
New  York. 


From  Office  Chair  to  Farm 

(Concluded  from  page  SO) 

horse,  «hd  If  you  don't  want  him  you 
needn't  have  him."  The  old  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchman  raised  Jack  from  a 
colt  and  he  knew  a  good  horse  when  he 
saw  him.  But  old  Jack  had  a  fine 
sense  of  a  good  joke.  Many  a  time  he 
would  get  away  from  me  when  I  was 
looking  the  other  way  and  take  a  turn 
off  into  some  field,  where  he  would  run 
and  kick  with  both  hind  feet,  the  high- 
est of  any  horse  I  ever  saw.  When  his 
run  was  out  he  would  come  up  and 


Besides  our  other  clearing  up  jobs 
we  had  .one  along  the  road  bound- 
ing the  farm  on  one  side.  There  were 
the  remains  of  an  old  board  fence  skirt- 
ing the  highway  just  there.  I  said  a 
few  minutes  ago  that  it  did  not  seem 
as  if  anybody  ever  could  have  picked 
up  any  of  the  stones  I  found  on  the 
meadows,  but  that  could  not  have  been 
entirely  correct,  for  all  along  that  tum- 
ble-down road  fence  loads  and  loads  of 
stone  lay,  and  up  through  them  had 
grown  weeds,  berry  bushes  and  elder- 
berry brush  galore.  That  old  fence 
row  certainly  was  an  eyesore  to  me; 
and  I  lost  no  time  in  clearing  it  up. 
The  fence  posts  and  boards  I  drew  oft 
entirely,  and  then  we  began  on  the 
stones.  It  does  seem  to  me  a  mistake 
for  any  farmer  to  fortify  his  fences 
with  stone  piles.  Of  course,  ye  all  know 
why  It  Is  ever  done.    That  Is  one  way 


THE  APPLES  IN  THE  MIDDLE 

BZX}AR  L.  VINCBNT 

THE7Y  had  an  rickety  old  wagon,  drawn  by  one  horse.  Just  a  plain 
farmer  and  his  wife  from  the  far-away  hills.  But  they  had  some  fine 
apples  In  the  crates  in  the  back  end  of  their  wagon.  Folks  looking  at  them, 
longed  for  a  taste  of  the  delicious  looking  fruit.  Out  they  came  to  inspect 
the  crates.  One  woman,  with  the  doubtful  buyer's  privilege,  began  to  pick 
the  apples  up  and  dig  down  into  the  middle  to  see  how  they  were 
there.  Did  she  have  Tisions  of  other  crates  of  fruit  she  had  bought,  in 
which  the  best  had  been  placed  on  the  outside,  wh'Ile  the  middle  was  filled 
with  poor,Jlttle  apples?  That  has  been  so  since  the  world  began  with  some 
folks.  And  farmers  who  do  not  grade  their  fruit  properly  have  been  edu- 
cating the  people  to  be  skeptical  as  to  the  honesty  of  all  men  from  the 
country. 

Prom  her  place  on  the  seat  the  farmer's  wife  watched  the  digging  pro- 
cess; and  when  she  could  hold  in  no  longer  she  said  witfi  a  smile:  "You 
will  find  them  the  same  clear  down  through.  My  husband  packed  them!" 
And  80  it  proved.  No  wonder  the  husband  looked  up  and  said:  "Thank 
you,  wifel" 

The  middle  of  the  basket  of  apples!  How  Is  It  with  yours  and  mine? 
Are  we  always  as  true  and  just  and  fair  about  the  things  we  do  as  was  that 
humble  man  from  the  hills  of  his  native  state?  Is  life  with  us  as  sound  at 
the  heart  as  his  apples  were  beautiful  deep  In  the  middle  of  ^he  basket? 
Is  the  smile  with  which  we  meet  the  world  every  morning  right  from  the 
fountain  of  a  pure,  clean  soul?  Does  our  Christianity  reach  down  to  the 
humble  service  of  picking  over  apples  and  weeding  onions? 

If  we  can  say  "yes"  to  this,  and  if  the  Spirit  whispers  In  our  hearts, 
"That  is  true,"  then  we  are  messengers  of  the  Great  Good  News  just  as 
surely  as  if  our  pathway  led  to  the  jungles  of  darkest  Africa,  and  our  bless- 
ing will  be  Just  as  great. 


stand  still  for  me  to  come  and  get  him, 
as  docile  as  a  kitten. 

He  mashed  a  good  ladder  for  us  one 
time  quicker  than  you  could  say  Jack 
Robinson.  We  had  a  painter  at  work 
on  the  house  at  the  time.  I  had  been 
using  old  Jack  on  the  stoneboat  for 
something  and  left  him  in  the  meadow 
near  the  house  to  pick  a  bite  of  grass. 
What  startled  the  old  fellow  I  never 
knew.  But  the  -first  we  knew  he  was 
up  and  galloping  at  top  speed  toward 
the  house.  The  painter  was  on  the  lad- 
der, half  way  to  the  eares,  and  old  Jack 
was  headed  straight  toward  him.  The 
man  saw  what  was  coming  and  you 
ought  to  have  seen  him.  He  took  a  bee 
line  for  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  he 
did  not  wait  on  the  order  of  his  going. 
It  was  well  that  he  did  not;  for  the 
nose  of  the  stoneboat  struck  the  foot  of 
the  ladder  and  shattered  It  Into  kind- 
lings. Then  it  brought  up  against  the 
side  of  a  fence  post  and  old  Jack's 
scamper  was  over  for  that  day.  I  was 
very  thankful  the  painter  foresaw  the 
coming  of  the  evil  day  and  made  pro- 
vision against  it.  It  would  have  been 
disastrous  for  him  had  he  not  done  so. 


of  getting  them  off  the  fields  and  out 
of  the  way  of  the  plow  and  the  mow- 
ing machine;  but  it  surely  Is  a  slip- 
shod method  after  all.  We  plowed 
clear  out  to  the  road  ditch  and  har- 
rowed  the  earth  down  nicely.  Now  we 
can  work  the  land  clear  out  to  the  edge 
of  the  highway. 

Along  the  old  fence  row  we  set  out 
nice  little  sugar  maples.  My  little 
Laddie  and  I  climbed  the  hill  with  old 
Jack  and  the  wagon  and  dug  these  sap- 
lings up  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and 
set  them  out  about  30  feet  apart.  Lad- 
die held  them  up  while  I  shoveled  the 
earth  around  the  roots. 

Oh,  well?  That  was  quite  a  while 
ago,  wasn't  It,  Laddie?  The  tree  in  the 
front  yard  is  well  nigh  a  foot  through 
now.  If  It  were  loose  from  its  moor- 
ings now  you  would  have  hard  work  to 
hold  it  up  straight,  wouldn't  you?  And 
what  a  beautiful  tree  it  Is!  So  straight 
and  true,  and  a  top  so  thick  and  fine! 
May  all  your  work  and  mine  be  as  true 
and  good  as  was  the  planting  of  that 
little  sugar  maple  tree! 

Do  not  think  from  this  that  we  have 
conquered   all  the  weeds  and  all  the 


brush  yet  on  that  old  place.  It  is  a 
constant  fight  with  nature,  and  It  ofteit 
seems  as  If  she  will  yet  get  the  upper 
hand  of  us.  She  can  plant  trees  faster 
than  we  can,  and  she  knows  how  to 
grow  them  fast,  too.  Laddie  still  makes 
it  a  part  of  his  work  every  year  to  cut 
off  all  he  possibly  can  of  the  growing 
saplings  in  the  pasture.  I  wonder  if 
this  is  not  a  type  of  the  battles  we  are 
having  all  through  life?  We  must 
keep  striking  down  the  bad  if  we  would 
get  a  place  in  which  to  plant  the  good. 


Pigs  at  Their  Best  . 

(Concluded  from  page  SO) 

feeding  the  right  kind  of  hogs  and  feed- 
ing them  properly  from  birth  to  butch- 
er he  will  find  if  he  is  selling  on  a 
straight  20  per  cent,  live  weight  de- 
duction he  is  probably  making  the  buy- 
er a  present  of  from  four  to  six  per 
cent. — somewhat  more  than  we  like  to 
give  away  under  the  present  market 
conditions. 

Hence,  while  to  the  average  notion 
pigs  continue  to  be  pigs,  the  observ- 
ing feeder  will  be  able  to  tell  us  that 
the  pigs  develop  a  marked  difference 
as  they  grow  to  be  hogs  and  that  ihar- 
ket  conditions,  as  they  are  now,  may 
turn  any  margin  about  as  readily  to 
a  loss  as  to  a  profit.     Pennsylvania. 


A  Lpng  Step  Ahead 

The  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative 
Association  (N.  Y.)  has  just  completed 
a  deal  with  the  Mansfield  Dairy  Com- 
pany and  with  the  .Essex  Dairy  Com- 
pany of  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  Is  one  of 
the  most  Important,  both  as  regards  the 
money  involved  and  the  significance 
the  affair  has  to  both  milk  producers 
and  dealers,  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  milk  business  for  some  time. 

The  League  completed  a  deal,  effect- 
ive January  1st,  acquiring  the  large 
creamery  plant  at  Mansfield,  Pa.,  the 
Seeley  Creek,  N.  Y.,  condensery,  and 
the  Essex  distributing  plant  for  dis- 
tri'  -ting  fiuid  milk  at  Essex, ,  N.  J. 
The  total  purchase  price  was  $467,000. 
The  Mansfield  creamery  Includes  sev- 
eral feeders  or  small  plants  that  feed 
into  the  larger  one.  These  smaller  sta- 
tions are  located  at  Rosedale,  Job's 
Cor  rs  and  Malnesburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  League  took  possession  of 
the  plants  on  New  Years  Day,  and  this 
fine  property  is  now  under  the  owner- 
ship and  supervision  of  the  Dairymen's 
League.  Mr.  C.  A.  Welant,  formerly 
president  of  the  Borden's  Company, 
will  have  charge  of  the  distributing 
station  at  Newark,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Bo- 
gert,  formerly  at  the  co-operative  sta- 
tion at  Fort  Plain,  will  act  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  country  milk  plants. 

Before  the  deal  was  closed,  the 
League  spent  weeks  in  a  careful  in- 
vestigation and  inventory  of  the  prop- 
erty and  its  possibilities.  The  acquir- 
ing of  this  property  is  directly  in  line 
with  the  plans  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  Co-operative  Association  to 
slowly  acquire  efficient  country  milk 
stations,  manufacturing  and  distribut- 
ing plants  so  that  the  farmers  will  not 
be  left  without  a  market  for  their 
product  when  dealers  refuse  to  buy. 


Hogs  vaccinated  for  hog  cholera  in 
Atlantic  county  during  the  past  year 
total  975,  those  treated  for  hemorrhagic 
septicemia,  956. 
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Good  Time  to  Stay  Away 

B.  L.  v. 

*'Tbe  black  and  white  heifer  has 
found  a  bossy  calf  under  the  manger! 
Come  quick!" 

The  little  chap's  eyes  were  big  with 
excitement.  What  else  could  we  do 
than  to  "hurry  up"  and  get  down  to  the 
barn  as  qulcklSr  as  we  could?  Go  aa 
fast  as  we  could,  the  little  chap  was 
there  first. 

Sure  enough,  there  was  the  pretty 
heifer  with  her  clumsy-legged  calf  wan- 
dering about  the  box-stall,  hit  or  miss. 
And  such  a  noise  as  the  young  mother 
was  making  you  never  heard  in  all 
your  life.  At  least  we  never  did.  She 
was  actually  afraid  of  her  own  calf. 
She  watched  him  every  minute,  bawl- 
ing and  taking  on  as  if  she  never 
dreamed  that  wobbly  little  creature 
could  be  bone  of  her  bone.  If  he  hap- 
pened to  stagger  up  close  to  her,  she 
would  push'^him  over,  all  the  time  bel- 
lowing so  you  could  hear  her  all  over 
the  farm. 

And  It  was  not  safe  for  men  folks  to 
try  to  do  anything  about  the  matter.  If 
we  made  a  movement  as  If  wo  were  go- 
ing to  climb  into  the  pen  and  take  the 
part  of  the  calf,  there  would  be  a  look 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  her  eye 
which  said  plainly  enough,  "Better 
keep  out."  And  we  did  keep  out.  There 
are  times  when  the  absence  of  human 
kind  is  far  more  acceptable  to  a  ner- 
vous cow  than  their  company,  and  this 
was  one  of  them. 

So  we  went  back  to  the  house,  the 
little    chap's    hand    snugly   tucked    in 
.ours.     "What  makes  her,  pa?" 

And  pa's  explanation  seemed  far 
from  satisfactory  even  to  himself.  Why 
was  the  heifer  afraid  of  her  calf?  Let 
some  of  the  wise  men  tell  us.  But 
when  we  went  down  to  the  bam  next, 
there  was  the  little  cow,  with  her^calf 
tucked  up  by  her  side,  as  calm  as  a 
June  morning.  Everything  peaceful. 
.  Love  had  found  itself.  Wonder  if  It 
ever  had  lost  itself?     All  serene. 


equipment  says:  "In  arranging  our 
-work  in  Detroit,  I  simply  drew  a  circle 
of  five  miles  radius  from  the  plant  on 
the  map  of  the  city.  All  hauls  within 
that  circle  are  handled  by  horses.  We 
know  they  are  the  cheapest  in  that 
zone.  Points  more  than,  12  miles  away 
are  handled  by  motors.  The  in-between 
zone,  5  to  12  miles,  we  handle  as  cir- 
cumstances'require." 

And  with  the  companies  named  there 
is  no  guesstoork — they  know. 


Here's  a  Black  and  White  Wonder 

The  fourteenth  Holstein-Friesian  cow 
to  make  over  30,000  lbs.  of  milk  and 
the  third  to  make  over  1400  lbs.  of 
butter  in  a  year  has  recently  been  de- 
veloped at  Carnation  Stock  Farm,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.  This  6-year-old  Holsteln, 
SegisPietertje  Prospect  221846,  not  only 
made  the  world's  record  for  milk  in  a 
year,  37,384.1  lbs.,  and  1445.9  lbs.  of 
butter,  but  a  7-day  record  of  33.18  lbs. 
butter.  This  yield  is  the  highest,  in 
milk,  for  any  cow  of  any  breed  to  date, 
and  was  made  under  the  rules  of  the 
Advanced  Registry  Division  of  The 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer- 
icd.    The  new  world's  record  milk  cow 


winter.  Since  no  return  is  received  in 
the  form  of  labor,  the  feeding  should 
be  as  economical. as  possible.  Neverthe-* 
less  proper  care  must  be  given  the 
draft  horses  in  order  that  they  may  be 
in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
spring  work. 

The  grain  i^  most  instances  can  be 
eliminated  from  the  ration  if  the 
roughages  are  of  good  quality.  It  has 
been  found  that  idle  horses  do  well  on 
a  winter  feed  consisting  of  all  the  hay, 
oat  straw,  corn  stalks  and  sorghums 
they  will  eat.  The  condition  of  the 
tiorse  when  starting  into  the  winter 
determines  the  amount  of  grain  to  be 
fed  in  the  ration.  If  the  Animal  is  low 
In  condition,  it  is  necessary  to  feed 
grain,  but  on*  the  basis  of  economy, 
roughages  should  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  ration.  From  six  to  eight  weeks  be- 
fore spring  work  begins  the  horses 
should  be  put  to  light  work  and  started 
bn  a  light  grain  ration.  The  ration 
should  be  increased  until  the  regular 
allowance  for  the  working  season  has 
been  reached. 


operatlvely  by  the  county  farm  bureau, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Ohio  State  College  of 
Agriculture. 

More  manure  sheds  are  needed  on 

farms  everywhere. 


The  Horse  Still  in  the  Field 

From  the  following  statements^we 
conclude  that  there  is  a  place  for  the 
horse  on  earth  yet: 

Two  great  national  companies,  the 
American  Railway  E^xpres8  Company 
and  the  National  Biscuit  Company,  de- 
clare unequivocally  in  favor  of  horse 
use  on  all  hauls  within  five  miles  of 
starting  point. 

The  American  Railway  Express,  on 
July  31,  1920,  (the  date  of  their  last 
report)  had  19,534  horses,  17,373 
wagons  and  sleighs  and  2983  motor 
vehicles  in  operation.  The  reason  for 
the  wide  difference  in  numbers  between 
the  horse  drawn  and  motor  vehicles 
given  by  J.  L.  Dorwich,  superintendent 
of  the  vehicular  department  in  Pitts- 
burgh, is:  "Money  talks  to  all  men,  and 
it  Is  for  Just  that  reason  that  the 
.  horse  remains  firm  in  spite  of  opposi- 
tion and  unfavorable  propaganda.  His 
length  of  useful  life  and  small  initial 
cost  appeal  strongly  to  the  feeling  of 
economy  that  is  the  basis  of  success  of 
every  hard-headed  business  man.  The 
motor  truck  is  only  useful  to  us  on  a 
"  ten  or  twelve  mile  haul." 

The  National  Biscuit  Company  owns 
over  2000  horses  and  about  200  motor 
Tehicles — proportion  10  to  1.  W.  P. 
Freeman,  la  charge  of  transportation 


Segis  Pietertje  Prospect 

Is  of  strong  constitution  and  pleasing 
Individuality,  weighs  1650  lbs.  and  took 
from  16  to  25  lbs.  a  day  of  a  mixture  of 
nine  standard  grains,  with  alfalfa  hay, 
green  crops,  beet  pulp  and  molasses. 
The'^bull  and  cow  whose  mating  pro- 
duced' such  a  wonder  were  bred  in  New- 
York  State,  but  the  daughter  was  bom 
In  Boise,  Idaho,  on  the  farm  of  George 
V.  "Leighton.  The  sire  is  King  Segis 
10th  71153.  with  33  other  daughters 
who  have  made  Advanced  Register  rec- 
ords; while  the  dam  was  Beauty 
Pietertje  Clothilde  148425,  who  has  her- 
self made  two  records,  23.7  lbs.  and 
27.9  lbs.  of  butter  in  seven  days,  so  that 
Segis  Pietertje  Prospect  is  an  example 
of  inheritance  of  dairy  capacity. 


Hope  They  W^ill  Oust  Them 

Farmers  are  persistently  continuing 
their  efforts  to  oust  the  "bullsheviks" 
from  Ohio,  as  the  rcrub  bulls  are  being 
called.  In  Clermont  arid  Marion  coun- 
ties surveys  are  being  conducted  by  the 
farm  bureaus  to  locate  every  such  ani- 
mal. Similar  projects' are  expected  to 
be  taken  up  soon  in  Brown,  Delaware, 
Greene,  Washington  and  other  coun- 
ties. To  farmers  who  keep  only  pure- 
bred  sires,  a  certificate   is   issued   co- 


FISH 
vMEAL 


FOR 

FEEDING 


STRUVEN'S 

FISH  MEAL 

Kas  more  digesUble  protein  to  the  pound 
tbaD  any  other  feed  you  can  buy. 

It  should  be  in  every  mixed  feed  you 
get,  and  If  you  want  nomethlnR  to  bal- 
ance home  KFOwn  xrRin,  there  Just  iHP't 
anything  as  goodasHtruv*  n'H  Flah  BJeal. 
Endorsed  by  the  U.  H.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  It.  If  he  says  he 
can't  Ket  It,  write  us  and  we'll  see  that 
you  get  It  either  through  bim  or  direct. 


^i 


CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  k  CO., 

114  8.  rrederUk  »U  BalUaiorc.  Md. 
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REQ.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,C.  WHITES, 

I^arge  strains,  all  attes,  mated  nut  nkin.  BreUHowa, 
Service  Boars,  I^lncoin  Hervice  lincks.  Grade  Guem- 
BPy  and  Holsteln  Calves.     Collies  nnd  Beagle  Pupa. 

dend  ttmnp  for  price*  aiui  Circ\ilar». 
P.  F.  aAMILTON,  Co«lirMiivillc,  Pa. 

114  AVF    *  Splvndltf  Berkshire  Boars, 
r*''^  ▼  ■-•    ready  for  llRht  service,  sired  by  tb« 
big  Double  Lee  Bov  3d.     Also  6  bred  gilts. 

W.  r.  NcMPARRAN,  ParnlMi,  P». 

ROSECOYD  FARM  DUROCS  °id' pinWfS 

sale.  D.  M.  STOITDT,  Herslier,  P«. 


DRIED  BEET  PULP 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICE 
NOW    IN    EFFECT 


Aak  Your  Femd  Dealer 


The  LaiTowe  Milling  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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Shall  we  "Treat  *em  Rough?" 
Plenty  of  exercise  during  the  winter 
is  essential  for  the  health  of  horses; 
they  should,  therefore,  be  given  the 
run  of  a  yard  or  lot  during  the  day, 
say  experienced  live  stock  men.  The 
yard  sliould  be  provided  with  a  pro- 
tected shed,  one  that  is  c'ry  and  well 
prov'Ided  with  bedding.  Horses  can  re- 
sist a  great  amount  of  cold  because  of 
miture's  provision  of  a  heavy  coat  of 
hair,  yet  the  shed  is  desirable  for  pro- 
tection against  rains  and  cold  winds, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  animal  husbandry 
department  of  the  New  York  State  Col- 
lege at  Ithaca.  Nor  should  horses  have 
a  full  ration  of  grain  duping  the  cold 
months;  rather  they  should  be  "rough- 
ed" through.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
practically  all  the  heavy  work  on  the 
farm  has  been  finished  and  the  horses 
will  be  more  or  less  idle  during  the 


i\:^^1VESTERN  CANADA. 

is  ••  profltabi*  ■•  grain  growing.^  Successes  as  wonderful 

as  those  from  crowinflr  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax  have  been  made  in 
raising  Nor**«t  Cattl«t  9h—p  and  Hog*.  Bright,  sunny  climate,  nutrit- 
ioua  Rrassea,  good  water,  enormous  fodder  crops— these  spell  auccess  to  the 
farmer  and  stock  raiser.     And  remember,  you  can  buy  on  nnsy  terms 

'Farm  Land  at  ^15  to  ^30  An  Acre 

—land  equal  to  that  which  through  many  years  haa  yielded  from  10  to  49  bueheto 

off  wheat  to  the  eoro — grazing  land  convenient  to  good 

grain  farms  at  proportionately  low  prices.   These  lands  have 
every  rural  convenience;  good  schools,  churches,  roada,  tele-  ^^^^   ^^-.m 

phones,  etc.,  close  to  live  towns  and  good  markets.  ^^aS^SSS^TS^^I^^^ 

If  you  want  to  get  back  to  the  farm,  or  to  farm  on  a  larger 
scale  than  is  possible  under  your  present  conditions,  Inveeti* 
gate  what  Western  Ceneoe  hee  to  offer  you. 
For  illaatrntod  literature  with  in«ii8  and  pwticalmn  r«car<lln(r  r«da««d 
milwb/  ratca,  location  of  land, etc,  apply  to  Departmeot  of  Immigra- 
tion. Ottawa.  Canada,  or 


Farm  Lands 
Low  Prices. 


F.  A.  larrisoB,  2M  Nortk  Second  SL,  narrishurg.  Pa. 

CaiMeia«i  0»vniiimit  Ac«fit> 
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Reducing  Production  Cost 

(Concluded  from  page  50) 

in  the  use  of  machinery,  and  over- 
head. Very  often  no  more  labor 
is  required  to  give  a  large  yield  per 
acre  where  fertilizers  are  applied, 
than  it  does  on  a  larger  acreage 
where  the  proper  attention  cannot  be 
given  to  the  crop  at  the  proper  time. 
In  the  tillage  of  corn  and  cotton  much 
is  to  be  gained  by  carrying  out  each 
operation  at  the  proper  time,  which  not 
only  saves .  expense  in  labor,  but  pro- 
motes better  growth  of  the  crop.  At 
the  present  time  it  seems  that  the  only 
feasible  method  of  reducing  the  coet 
of  production  is  to  increase  the  yield 
per  acre,  so  that  fewer  acres  are  re- 
quired to  grow  a  given  quantity  of  the 
crop.  On  some  farms  It  may  be  possi- 
ble to  reduce  the  cost  of  production, 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
yield,  but  this  may  be  done  by  making 
the  labor  more  effective  through  the 
use  of  fertilizer,  rather  than  by  elimi- 
nating some  of  th«  regular  operations 
in  connection  with  the  culture  of  the 
crop. 

In  figuring  the  cost  of  production  we 
should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  investment  in  an 
acre  of^  the  crop  for  a  given  year  is 
involved  in  labor  and  rent  of  the  land. 
These  constitute  what  might  be  called 
the  fixed  charges  of  production,  and 
vary  little,  whether  the  crop  is  large  or 
small.  The  question  for  every  farmer 
to  ask  Is,  can  he  afford  to  risk  losing 
his  investment  In  the  fixed  charges  of 
growing  the  crop  by  failing  to  use  the 
proper  kind  of  fertilizer  on  his  land? 
The  answer  will  naturally  be  in  the 


negative,  provided  the  farmer  counts 
the  time,  in  other  words,  his  labor, 
worth  anything  during  the  season.  An- 
other feature  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
production  that  should  be  considered 
is  that  not  only  larger  yields  are  se- 
cured through  proper  fertilization,  but 
the  quality  of  the  crop  is  also  much 
improved,  giving  it  a  market  value 
higher  than  that  produced  at  a  low 
yield  per  acre. 


Boys  and  Girls  to  the  Front 
Five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-five  boys  and  girls  in  the  state 
of  New  Jersey  are  going  to  be  better 
farmers  and  "home  makers  as  a  result 
of  the  training  which  they  have  re- 
ceived during  the  past  year  in  boys  and 
girls  club  work  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics. 

With  headquarters  and  a  state  leader 
and  assistants  at  the  State  Agricultuwil 
College,   New   Brunswick,   11   counties 
have  been  carrying  on  this  work,  some 
with  full  time  paid  club  agents,  others 
with  part  time  and  volunteer  leaders*. 
Altogether  16  projects  have  been  un- 
dertaken. Including  corn,   potato,  gar- 
den,  pig,   sow   and   litter,   dairy   calt, 
poultry,   canning,  bread,   cooking,  hot 
school    lunch,    clothing,    rabbit,    corn 
testing,  sweet  potato  and  home  making. 
Gardening  and  canning  tie  for  first 
place  in  the  number  of  organized  clubs 
devoted  to  their  Interests,  there  being 
71    clubs    In    each    of   these    projects. 
There  are  58   clothing,  49  hot  school 
lunch,  50  poultry,  25  corn,  26  pig,  and 
28  home  making  clubs.    Altogether  456 
organized   clubs  are   thriving  In  this 
state.      That   gardening    Is   the    most 


popular  of  the  club  activities  Is  shown 
by  the  enrollment  of  1202  members. 
The  fact  that  some  kind  of  gardening 
space,  tools  and  seed  are  available  to 
most  children  might  account  for  this. 
There  are  842  in  the  hot  school  lunch 
project,  704*  in  home  making,  539  in 
clothing  and  582  in  canning. 

Totaled,  the  value  of  the  products 
rai&ed  amounts  to  $81,646.66,  of  which 
$23,576.22  comes  from  the  garden  clubs 
and  $21,266.62  from  poultry  products. 
The  total  costs  amount  to  $32,036,  leav- 
ing above  costs  a  value  of  $49,610.37 
for  the  state. 

Other  figures  of  Interest  In  connec- 
tion with  boys  and  girls  clubs  are  the 
number  of  exhibits  and  demonstrations 
for  which  they  have  been  responsible 
during  the  past  year.  At  the  State 
Fair  there  were  1058  exhibits,  at 
county  and  dlstrlat  fairs  610,  and  com- 
munity fairs  229.  A  total  of  2393  boys 
and  girls  exhibited.  There  were  82 
demonstrations  by  teams,  at  which  the 
attendance  numbered  3764,  and  114 
demonstrations  by  members  with  an  at- 
tendance of  1489.  There  were  39 
achievement  day  meetings  with  a  total 
attendance  of  11,536. 

Are  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  en- 
gaged in  club  work  entirely  from  rural 
sections?  In  the  50  poultry  clubs  list- 
ed 201  boys  and  51  girls  from  rural 
sections  against  139  boys  and  42  girls 
from  urban  sections,  are  carrying  on 
poultry  projects.  This. division  may  be 
said  to  be  representative  of  all  projects 
which  can  be  carried  on  conveniently 
in  a  somewhat  limited  space. 

Business   and   educational   organiza- 
tions  have  done  their  share  to  make 


the  work  a  success.  Banks  have  loaned 
$95.  The  State  Fair  Association  ap- 
propriated $1128.32  for  the  club  work 
at  the  time  of  the  Trenton  Fair  last 
September  and  $2680.70  has  been  given 
for  prizes  by  different  associations  and 
firms. 


For  a  Better  Wheat  Crop 

Winter  application  of  manure  will 
aid  the  growing  wheat  crop,  according 
to  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  Woos- 
ter.  So  far  winter  weather  has  not 
been  satisfactory  for  wheat,  due  to  the 
frequent  freezing  and  thawing. 

Spreading  manure  over  the  wheat 
ground  at  the  rate  of  4  to  6  tons  per 
acre  affords  winter  protection  and  at 
the  same  time  adds  fertility  that  will 
later  aid  the  wheat. 

While  no  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted In  the  topdressing  of  wheat,  the 
residual  effect  of  manure  on  wheat 
shows  that  the  yield  may  be  increased 
from  6  to  8  bushels  per  acre. 

If  manure  Is  not  available,  nitrate  of 
so4a  Is  sometimes  applied  in  the  spring, 
but  this  should  be  used  In  connection 
with  or  following  the  fall  use  of  acid 
phosphate  to  get  the  best  results. 

When  acid  phosphate  or  steamed 
bonemeal  has  been  used  at  seeding,  ni- 
trate of  soda,  which  Is  a  coarse  salt, 
may  be  easily  sown  by  hand.  The  most 
favorable  time  Is  in  April,  just  as  the 
spring  growth  of  wheat  is  beginning. 


A  flock  of  100  mature  fowls  requires 
approximately  400  square  feet  of  floor 
area,  A  house  16  feet  wide  and  25  feet 
long,  will  be  satisfactory  for  a  flock  of 
this  size. 
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Insuring  a  Dividend  from  the  Wealth  of  the  Land 


THE  wise  farmer  is  jealous  of  and  zealous  for  the 
fertility  of  his  land.     He  knows  his  productive 
fielda  hold  a  first  large  measure  of  his  success  as  a 
farmer,  and  if  he  is  a  true  lover  of  the  land  and  the 
fulness  thereof,  he  will  have  an  abiding  pride  not 
only   in  maintaining  the  productive  ability-  of  his 
land,  but  in  having  its  productivity  Increase  under 
his  management  and   ownership.       We  as  farmers 
need  entertain  no  false  hopes  that  a  paternalistic 
government   by   laws,   departments, 
experts,  organizations  or  agents,  in- 
vestigations  or   "studies"   can   ever 
make  the  farming  of  poor  land  prof- 
itable.   Hence  if  we  have  poor  land 
we  might  as  well  get  busy  making 
It  better;  if  It  is  pretty  good  we  can 
be  Just   as   busy  making  it   better, 
and  if  quite  good  we  will  still  be 
busy  keeping  it  so  and  making  it 
better. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  farmers 
as  we  go  along  in  our  often  happy- 
go-lucky  ways  fully  realize  the  mar- 
velous possibilities  for  production 
of  the  good  brown  earth  with  which 
we  labor.  I  do  not  mean  hothouse 
production,  where  there  must  be  in- 
tensification of  tillage,  fertilizing, 
controlling  of  heat  and  moisture, 
that  would  be  impossible  In  general 
crop  grooving  farming,  but  I  do 
mean  the  economic  enlarging  of  our 
crops  of  hay,  pasture,  corn,  wheat 
and  the  like. 


By  W.  F.  McSPARRAN 

cal  to  use  two  or  three  acres  of  land  to  produce  a 
hundred  bushels  of  corn,  when  it  may  be  produced 
on  one  acre.  Any  plowman  knows  that  the  100-bushel 
acre  is  easier  to  plow  and  till  than  the  SO-bushel 
acre,  because  it  Is  "kinder"  soil.  There  is  only  one- 
third  the  seed  required  to  plant  the  one  acre  instead 
of  three,  the  tillage,  cultivation  and  harvesting  are 


Perhaps  T  strike  an 
chord  when  I  try.  to  en- 
large upon  the  subject 
of  greater  production 
at  this  time,  when  so 
many  worthy  friends 
of  the  farmer  avow 
that  we  can  only  in- 
crease our  profits  by 
limiting  our  output; 
but  please  observe  that 
I  always  qualify  my 
argument  for  higher 
production  by  saying 
economic  production, 
which  means  not  only 
to  produce  a  crop  but 
to  use  it  or  get  money 
returns  for  it. 

I  do  not  advocate 
spread  eagle  farming, 
unless  one  desires  to 
engage  in  it  and  can  do 
It  economically;  if  one 
can't  do  it  so  he  is  an 
enemy  of  his  occupa- 
tion. It  is  not  economi- 


unpopular 


Handling  manure  thit  way  »av€»  labor  and  loa»  fron*  haching 
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Our  national  »hmm$f  popalaHon  t»  aaid  io  haom  duermafd  3,800.000  in  thm  laat  two  yara,  whilm  itt  ahrinkage  in  a  decade  haa 
been  8,666,000.  The  French-Capper  Truth-in- Fabric  bill,  now  before  Congrea;  aeeha  to  atop  thia,  and  to  again  build  up  oar 
flocha  br  taking  virgin  wool  out  of  competition  with  "ahoddy"  (re-worked  raga)  and  enabling  ahepharda  to  get  a  living  price  for 
thahr  product.     Petition  your  Congreaamen  and  Senatora  to  vote  for  it. 


all  less  on  the  one  acre  than  on  thfe  three;  obviously, 
the  savings  in  these  alone,  indeed,  under  unfavor- 
able market  conditions,  may  represent  as  much  as 
the  farmer's  profit  on  the  hundred  bushels;  that  is, 
he  makes  a  little.from  the  big  crop  on  the  one  acre 
and  would  have  nothing  from  the  same  crop  on  three. 
It  is  practically  the  same  story  with  all  our  other 
crops,  and  relatively  the  same  with  many  of  our 
animals  kept  for  gain. 

This  all  being  granted,  manifestly 
it  Is  always  to  the  advantage  of  the 
farmer  to  make  his  one  acre — and 
as  many  more  as  he  can — as  produc- 
tive as  possible,  economically.  As  a 
logical  means  to  this  end  we  would 
use  animal  manure,  all  that  could 
be  produced  by  the  keeping  of  need- 
ed and  profitable  animals;  saving  it 
as  a  t)roperty  of  tremendous  direct 
and  potential  value  and  applying  it 
with  intelligent  regard  to  times  and 
places  as  to  carry  the  full  worth  of 
It  to  the  land. 

It  might  be  quite  worth  while  In 
passing  to  say,   upon   authority   of 
the  chemist,  that  a  given  weight  of 
grain-fed  animal  manure  at  Its  best 
— that  Is,  used  before  any  wastes  of 
leaching,  cheating  and  throwing  oft 
of  volatile  matter  occur — contains  a 
given  amount  of  the  various  valua- 
ble plant  foods,  but  the  chemist  will 
not  pretend  to  tell  us  of  the  great 
collateral  value.  Inherent  in  the  ma- 
nure  mixed   with    absorbing   litter, 
brought  to  the  land  as 
a    mulch,     conserving 
and  protecting,  adding 
humus,    holding   mois- 
ture, warmth  and  life, 
stimulating     bacterial 
activities,  that  certain- 
ly   play   a    vitally    im- 
portant part  in  soil  en- 
richment    and    conse- 
quent crop  production. 
Therefore,     all     waste 
material,    animal    and 
vegetable,     should     be 
returned  to  the   fielda 
as  manure. 

Then  I  would  think 
that  the  farmer  who 
would  keep  abreast  of 
his  times  and  be  fully 
equipped  to  work  In- 
telligently with  his 
land  would  study  care- 
fully the  question  of 
supplementing  the 
(Coiichi4«4  am  paga  70) 
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From  Office  Chair  to  Farm 

EDGAR  L.  VINCENT 
(Continued  from  Feb.  I5th  Issue) 

V— Another  Step  in  Ad*oance 

IT  WAS  not  a  very  funny  feeling  when  the  floor  of 
the  cow  stable  went  right  down  with  us  when  we 
were  milking.  For  a  minute  we  wondered  if  there 
had  been  an  earthquake;  but  the  planks  did  not  go 
far  before  they  reached  solid  ground  and  we  had 
time  to  gather  up  our  sixteen  or  seventeen  senses 
and  find  out  what  had  happened. 

The  mystery  was  solved  when  we  discovered  that 
the  sleepers  under  the  stable  floor  had  rotted  out 
and  down  we  went,  eight  cows,  milkers,  milk  and 
all.     It  began  to  be  apparent  then  that  something 
had  got  to  be  done.    Where  had  we  made  our  mis- 
take in  building?    Just  here.    Wood  must  have  air, 
just  the  same  as  folks,  or  it  will  soon  lose  life  and 
strength.      When  we  put  our 
sleepers  under  the  stable  floor 
and    laid    up   the    foundation 
wall. for  the  sills,  we  did  not 
leave  any  opening  for  air  to 
enter    and    circulate    around 
the  timbers.    Shut  off  in  that 
way  it  was  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  wood  must  de- 
cay, which  it  did,  and  down 
we  went. 

It  often  takes  a  ^olt  of 
some  sort  to  set  better  things 
to  going.  All  those  cows 
which  took  the  tumble  that 
night  were  common,  every- 
day cows.  In  fact,  nobody 
had  any  others  in  that  neck  of 
the  woods  at  that  time.  We 
were  not  very  well  satisfied 
with  them.  It  often  seemed 
as  If  I  was  working  for  them, 

instead  of  the  cows  working  for  me.  We  had 
dreamed  of  better  cows.  Why  not  let  the  tumble  of 
the  stable  fioor  be  the  starting  point?  It  took  a  little 
while  for  our  plans  to  mature.  But  the  start  was 
the  main  thing. 

Several  things  had  happened  on  the  old  farm  since 
we  began  with  the  three  scrub  cows.    For  one  thing, 
another  little  chap  had  stopped  at  Clover  Leaf  Farm 
and  set  up  a  claim  to  our  affection.     We  could  not 
very  well  shut  the  dqprs  of  our  hearts  to  the  little 
man,  especially  as  he  came  when  the  weather  was 
tremendously  cold  and  th^snow  banks  in  places  ten 
feet  deep.    I  know,  for  old  Jack  and  I  waded  through 
three  miles  of  them  that  17th  day  of  March,  1892,  to 
get  a  sister  of  the  mistress  of  Clover  Leaf  Farm,  and 
tipped  over  three  times  in  those  same  mountains  of 
snow.    We  never  have  been  sorry  we  took  our  new- 
Laddie  in,  for  he  was  a  dear  little  fellow  and  he  and 
the  sunny-faced  boy  who  came  to  us  first  were  true 
chums  from  start  to  finish.    So  our  little  circle  wid- 
ened.   Two  boys  now  to  plan  for.    Two  added  claims 
upon  our  love.    Which  way  would  be  best  to  go  from 
now  on? 

Then,  too,  some  additions  had  been  made  to  the 
original  fifty-nine  and  a  half  acres.  First,  a  little 
plat  of  half  an  acre  brought  in  a  good  well  and  let 
us  out  to  the  road  on  the  southwest  side.  After  that 
fifty-five  acres  of  detached  land  came  Into  the  pos- 
session of  The  MistresB  of  the  Manse,  so  that  we 
now  had  something  more  than  a  hundred  acres.  Still 
later  the  light  went  out  in  a  home  which  adjoined 
us  on  the  east,  and  rather  than  to  have  the  land  go 
into  the  hands  of  strangers,  we  bought  that,  making 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  acres  In  all.  The  Clover 
now  had  four  leaves  instead  of  one.  Responsibility 
began  to  deepen,  but  happiness  deepened  with  It.. 

So  we  commenced  in  earnest  to  get  about  us  better 
stock.  It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  about  all  the 
ups  and  downs  we  had  while  making  the  change. 
Our  oldest  boy  went  to  a  state  normal  school  not 
far  away,  for  a  few  years,  coming  home  every  Friday 
night  to  stay  over  Sunday  and  help  father  with  all 
his  might  about  the  farm  work.  We  did  not  keep  a 
hired   man  regularly,  and  Laddie  and  I  got  along 


with  the  work  fine.     Then,  too,  the  youngest  boy 
was  coming  on  fast,  a  real  helper  in  many  ways. 

We  got  our  first  start  with  better  cows  when  we 
bought  a  well-bred  Guernsey  bull  calf.  It  did  not 
take  long  for  him  to  grow  up  and  soon  we  had  some 
choice  heifers  coming  on.  The  years  passed  swiftly 
and  we  were  coming  more  and  more  to  see  that  the 
barns  would  soon  be  outgrown.  On  the  place  we 
had  taken  over  '•ve  had  built  a  good  substantial  barn; 
but  that  was  too  far  away  to  serve  as  anything  more 
than  a  storehouse  for  hay.  We  did  try  to  keep  some 
of  the  stock  up  there  through  the  winter  for  a  time, 
but  it  was  too  far  to  walk  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

I  am  not  setting  down  these  things  in  the  order 
of  their  happening  altogether,  and  it  may  be  that 
right  here  will  be  as  good  a  place  as  I  will  have  to 
note  the  years  spent  in  public  service  at  the  state 
capltol.  For  that  brought  me  an  experience  which 
was  very  valuable  and  gave  me  an  insight  into  the 

(Concluded  on  pace  78) 


"Out  Boy"  in  th*  Oat  Fimld  at  Clovr  L«af  Farm 

Catching  Passing  Autoists 

B.  P.  LAWSON 

WHILE  passing  over  a  Maryland  highway  In  late 
summer  I  counted  in  a  10-mlle  stretch  twenty- 
six  roadside  offerings  of  farm  and  orchard  products 
to  passing  autoists.  Farmers  on  touring  lines,  or  in 
pleasure  autoing  distance  of  cities  and  towns  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  the  wide  possibilities  of  this 
auto  trade.  With  millions  of  pleasure  cars  in  use, 
the  farmer's  home  easily  becomes  a  market  place. 

The  special  value  of  this  trade  lies  In  the  oppor- 
tunity for  t^e  disposal  of  small  crops  and  surpluses. 
A  small  field  of  good  potatoes,  fruit  of  orchards  of 
all  sizes,  the  product  of  a  small  vineyard,  the  sur- 
plus of  eggs  or  butter,  the  honey  from  a  few  hives, 
garden  produce,  all  take  on  a  considerable  cash 
value.  If  carefully  planned,  a  good  return  Is  easily 
secured  for  the  effort  Invested. 

The  average  autolst  must  be  attracted  by  signs,  or 
a  display  of  goods.  Goods  must  look  fresh  and  In- 
viting. Faded  fljowers,  carelessly  selected  produce, 
and  dirty  containers  defeat  the  very  object  of  a  road- 
side display.  A  single  basket,  or  a  well  filled  dish 
on  a  table  may  do  the  business.  The  exceptionally 
attractive  display  the  writer  saw  consisted  of  a  small 
round  table  covered  with  a  neat  center-piece  and  set 
under  an  apple  tree  before  a  roadside  farm  house. 
On  It  was  a  cut  glass  bowl  heaped  with  perfect  red 
apples.  A  neat  sign  beside  it  read:  "Try  an  apple. 
Buy  more  to  take  home."  In  this  ca«e,  and  in  others, 
chairs  and  settees  were  set  out  for  the  comfort  of 
those  stopping.  These  are  very  Inviting  after  the 
motion  of  the  car,  especially  If  roads  are  not  In 
perfect  shape. 

A  neat  sign,  like  a  neat  container,  attracts  atten- 
tion and  suggests  care  In  the  selection  of  the  goods 
sold.  A  sign  written  with  careless,  ill-formed  letters 
on  a  broken  plank  or  paste-board  sheet,  that  soon 
becomes  weather-worn  and  illegible,  does  not  attract 
custom.  In  a  recent  tour  of  eastern  states  I  noted 
signs  displayed  not  only  at  the  farm,  but  as  leaders 
or  direction  boards  along  the  road.    A  commercial 

(Concluded  on  pace  70) 


A  Sure  Catch  of  Clover 

R.  B.  RUSHING 

THE  keynote  in  getting  a  good  seeding  of  clover 
Is  the  mechanical  condition  of,  and  the  humus 
in,  the  soil.  The  mechanical  condition  can  be  im- 
proved, first,  by  underdraining  where  needed;  seo« 
ond,  by  putting  vegetable  matter  in  *the  soil,  prefera- 
bly as  a  top  dressing,  and  by  plowing  stalks,  weeds 
and  other  vegetation  under.  Straw  spread  on  the 
wheat  (if  you  had  enough  to  go  round)  will  make 
a  catch  of  clover  reasonably  certain,  but  top  dressing 
v/Ith  barnyard  manure  makes  a  catch  of  clover  al- 
most certain.  Here  the  manure  spreader  Is  invalua- 
ble, on  account  of  making  the  manure  go  as  far  as 
possible.  I  never  object  to  sawdust  or  straw  In  the 
manure,  as  I  consider  manure  worth  a  great  deal  for 
mulch,  besides  the  plant  food  contained  therein. 
Since  manure  on  fairly  good  soil  makes  a  seeding 
of  clover  a  practical  certainty,  I  put  all  the  manure 

I    can    get    on    my    growing 
wheat.     I  seldom  plow  under 
manure  directly,  as  1  consider 
It  worth  more  to  make  wheat 
and  clover,  and  a  good  clover 
sod  is  one  of  the  best  coats  of 
manure   one    can    have.      By 
using    the   manure    to   get    a 
catch  of  clever,  I  use  my  avail- 
able means  and   fertilizer  to 
make  clover,  if  the  land  Is  not 
sufficiently     strong     already. 
This  plant  in  turn  employs  in- 
numerable bacteria  to  gather 
fertility    for    me.       In    other 
words,  by  getting  more  clover, 
I  am  employing  more  help  In 
the  form  of  bacteria  to  gather 
fertility  for  my  soil. 

Commercial    fertilizers    are 
often  a  great  help  in  getting 
a  seeding  of  clover;  but  they 
by  no  means  make  It  certain.    Often  the  soil  Is  too 
wet  and  clammy  on  account  of  lack  of  proper  drain- 
age, or  a  lack  of  humus  In  the  soil;  or,  possibly  the 
soil  is  so  poor  it  makes  the  sowing  of  clover  a  risky 
proposition.    On  such  soils  It  is  liable  to  freeze  out 
the   following   winter,   or   it   makes   only   a   feeble 
growth,  on  account  of  the  land  being  poor,  and  a 
drought  kills  It.    The  use  of  barnyard  manure  makes 
conditions  by  fermentation,  etc.,  that  cause  bacteria 
to  thrive;   so  •fertilizers  will  do  greater  good  than 
would  be  possible  without  the  manure,  as  they  work 
better  in  conjunction.     But  in  the  absence  of  barn- 
yard manure.  If  the  soU  is  rather  thin  and  sour,  the 
next  resort  Is  to  use  lime  to  correct  the  acidity,  as 
the  bacteria  will  not  thrive  In  a  sour  soil,  and  it  Is 
throwing  away  money  to  put  it  there. 

I  usually  sow  my  clover  seed  very  early.  Indeed, 
often  in  February  on  the  honey-combed  soil,  although 
it  may  be  sown  clear  on  up  to  mld-Aprll.    1  always 
try  to  be  governed  somewhat  by  the  weather  condi- 
tions.   If  a  hard  freeze  catches  the  clover  just  after 
it  sprouts,  while  It  Is  In  the  curl.  It  is  sure  death,  so 
I  always  try  to  avoid  the  last  hard  freeze.    I  iike  to 
sow  the  land  to  oats,  drilling  the  rows  of  the  oats 
north  and  south,  and  only  using  about  one  bushel  of 
seed  to  the  acre,  thus  the  clover  Is  not  smothered 
and  when  the  oats  are  cut  the  sun  makes  It  grow 
very  rapidly  Instead  of  killing  it.    I  have  gotten  good 
seeding  of  clover  sown  with  rye,  but  the  rye  grew  so 
rank  It  sometimes  tended  to  choke  the  clover.    Per- 
haps I  am  a  crank  about  clover,  but  I  am  a  great  be- 
liever In  It,  and  will  sow  this  spring  as  usual,  al- 
though the  best  grade  of  seed  Is  high,  and  that  Is  the 
only  kind  that  Is  worth  sowing  at  all.     Finally,  I 
would  say.  If  sown  with  a  nurse  crop,  don't  crowd 
the  clover,  and  use  lime  to  correct  acidity,  or  manure 
to  Increase  fertility  and  your  barns  In  the  future 
will  be  filled  with  the  very  best  of  feeds. 

Just  think  for  a  moment  of  the  satisfaction  of 
going  out  to  the  barn  the  cold  winter  days  and  throw- 
ing down  a  good  bunch  of  nice  bright  clover  hay  to 
the  cows  and  mules.  My!  what  palls  of  milk  the 
cows  do  give,  and  how  fat  and  nice  the  mules  and 

(Condnded  on  pace  71) 
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DREAMS  sometimes  have  pretty  small  founda- 
tions and  a  library  has  to  start  with  a  first 
book,  so  perhaps  I  may  be  escused  for  my  library 
flream.  "The  Christian's  Secret  of  a  Happy  Life" 
Btarted  it;  you  remember  I  wrote  in  this  column  sev- 
eral months  ago  of  the  profound  impression  that 
book  had  made  on  me  and  I  offered  to  loan  a  copy  of 
it  to  any  one  who  would  ask  me  for  it;  well,  a  num- 
ber of  our  people  were  interested  to  learn  that 
"secret,"  with  the  result  that  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  putting  the  book  in  the  hands  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred of  our  families. 

And  I  wish  you  could  see  the  letters  I've  received 
from  these  people  after  they  read  it;  one  man  writes, 
"I  have  learned  more  from  reading  this  book  and 
have  been  helped  more  than  in  any  other  way  during 
my  life."  A  New  York  State  woman  says,  "I  surely 
have  found  it  a  wonderful  help.  There  were  prob- 
lems in  my  Christian  life  I  couldn't  solve.  •  •  •  I 
can  see  now."  A  southern  friend  writes,  "It  has 
done  me  a  world  of  good.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  brought  to  my 
mind  several  things  I  should  have  known,  and,  in 
fact,  did  know  but  somehow  failed  to  use,  and  they 
have  been  my  greatest  obstacles  to  a  happy  life." 
Others  say,  "I  can  hardly  say  in  words  how  much  I 
have  enjoyed  it."  "Contains  many  helpful  thoughts," 
"I  did  enjoy  it  and  feel  that  I  have  been  very  much 
benefited."  "It  treats  of  a  very  vital  subject."  "A 
valuable  book  and  it  has  shown  me  very  plainly 
what  I  lack  in  my  efforts  to  lead  a  Christian  life." 
"I  cannot  fully  express  my  appreciation  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  reading  It."  "I  am  sure  anyone  who  reads 
It  will  be  led  to  a  better  life."  These  are  the  ex- 
pressions of  some  of  these  readers — there  are  others 
as  strongly  favorable. 

There  are  other  members  of  the  Practical  Farmer 
family  who  want  to— or  will  want  to — become  ac- 
quainted with  "The  Christian's  Secret  of  a  Happy 
Ufe,"  and  there  are  other  books  that' come  to  us 
aird  our  friends  from  time  to  time  with  a  powerful 
message  of  a  deeper  knowledge  of,  and  closer  fellow- 
ship with,  God;  of  consecration  and  faith  and  vic- 
tory— and  happiness.  Why  can't  we  somehow,  some 
time,  have  a  sort  of  circulating  library  of  uplifting, 
Inspirational  books  for  our  Practical  Farmer  family 
— a  sort  of  "Contentment  Library"  that  will  open 
our  eyes  to  the  things  we've  been  missing  and  make 
life  better  worth  the  living?  That's  my  "library 
dream." 

Of  course,  it's  only  a  dream  so  far.    Ckxl  himself 


fwill  point  out  the  solution  of  the  ways  and  means 
problem,  lead  the  way  to  the  selection  of  the  right 
books,  and  open  hearts  and  minds  to  their  reception 
and  use  among  our  people,  if  it  is  in  accordance  with 
his  will.  What  do  you  friends  think  of  the  idea? 
Would  you  like  to  have  a  part  in  such  a  work — and 
how?  What  are  your  suggestions?  I  leave  these 
questions  with  you. 

In  the  meantime  there's  the  foundation — ^that  first 
book;  we've  caught  up  with  our  waiting  list  and 
are  ready  to  hear  from  others  who  would  like  to  read 
"The  Christian's  Secret  of  a  Happy  Life." 

And  now  we'd  like  to  add  a  second  book:  "What  is 
the  Oospeir  That's  an  unusual  title,  isn't  it?  And 
it  sounds  like  rather  a  simple  question — but  can  you 
answer  It  exactly?  Are  you  quite  clear  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  "Good  News?" '  Do  you  know  your  own 
position  in  the  matter  of  salvation?  Could  you  ex- 
plain the  Gospel  to  another  so  as  to  clear  up  his 
doubts  and  answer  his  questionings?  I  confess  that 
my  own  ideas  on  this  subject  were  a  little  vague 
and  intangible  until  this  book,  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
Chas.  G.  Trumbull,  editor  of  the  Sunday  School 
Times,  set  them  in  order;  I  imagrine  some  of  our 
people  are  in  the  same  position  and  will  be  glad  of 
a  chance  to  see  the  truth  in  the  light  of  this  perfect- 
ly scriptural  beacon.  It  tells  why  men  ace  lost  and 
how  men  are  saved,  explains  what  salvation  is  and 
points  the  way  to  a  life  of  victory  over  sin — and  tells ' 
it  all  in  a  wonderfully  simple  and  readable  way.  You 
can  read  it  through  in  an  evening — it  contains  but 
77  pages — and  you'll  find  it  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able evenings  you  ever  spent.  I  have  a  number  of 
copies  and  will  be  glad  to  loan  one  to  any  reader 
who  will  ask  me  for  it.  Edward  T.  Walker. 

That  Rings  True 

THE  other  day  in  the  course  of  a  very  thoughtful 
talk  to  farmers,  Premier  Drury  of  Canada, 
made  this  statement:  "The  farmers  cannot,  and 
ought  not,  to  rule  the  country.  •  •  ♦  I  believe  the 
farmers'  organizations  should  not  go  into  politics." 

Now,  that  has  a  sound  about  it  that  must  impress 
every  farmer  and  every  citizen  of  our  own  country, 
no  matter  who  he  is  or  in  what  business  he  may  be 
engaged.  Farmers  ought  not  to  rule  the  country. 
Neither  oiight  the  laboring  men  or  the  bankers  or 
the  merchants  or  any  other  class  of  people.  No  or- 
ganization of  men,  no  group  of  men  should  rule,  or 
attempt  to  rule,  any  country.  The  moment  they  try 
it,  down  comes  the  beautiful  temple  they  have  spent 
so  much  time  and  thought  and  energy  in  building  up. 

No  country  can  long  exist  after  any  particular 
class  of  men  lays  Its  hands  upon  the  machinery  of 
the  state  and  says,  "We  are  the  people.  We  will  ad- 
minister the  nation's  laws  and  do  all  its  business  as 
we  think  it  should  be  done."  Of  one  thing  we  are 
supremely  thankful,  and  that  is  that  the  heart  of  the 
great  body  of  farmers  In  this  country  is  right  on 
this  subject.  They  never  have  aspired  to  assume 
governmental  prerogatives  or  to  dictate  the  policies 
of  any  political  party.  They  have  been  satisfied  to 
work  through  parties,  which  is  right  and  proper; 
but  they  are  wise  enough  to  know  that  neither  they 
nor  any  group  of  citizens  may  safely  take  the  reins 
of  government  into  their  own  hands.  To  do  that 
would  be  to  dig  the  foundation  from  under  the  fair- 
est structure  the  sun  ever  rose  upon.  The  people, 
always  the  people,  must  be  the  republic. 

They're  Coming  Back 

DON'T  you  remember  what  hard  work  farmers 
had  a  few  years  ago  to  get  help?  They  fairly 
begged  for  men,  but  there  were  no  men  to  be  had. 
The  war  had  swallowed  them  up;  and  since  the  war 
the  shops  have  paid  such  high  wages,  wages  with 
which  the  farmers  could  not  compete,  that  the  same 
dearth  kept  up.  Farmers  almost  worked  themselves 
to  death.  Many  of  them  did  break  down  and  had 
to  give  up. 

But  now  the  current  is  setting  the  other  way. 
Scarcely  an  employment  bureau  but  tells  the  story 
of  great  crowds  of  men  seeking  farm  or  any  other 
kind  of  work.  It  Is  the  workers  now  who  are  on 
their   very   knees,    begging   for   something  to  do. 


Wages  are  not  the  highest  consideration  at  present: 
work  is  the  thing  men  want. 

And  this  is  a  healthy  sign.  One  of  the  most  piti- 
ful things  about  the  life  of  the  past  few  years  to  a 
thoughtful  man  has  been  the  giving  way  of  morals 
that  has  been  taking  place  in  the  young  folks  who 
went  to  war  or  who  yielded  to  the  lure  of 'the  shops. 
We  are  not  soon  going  to  outgrow  that  letting  down 
of  character.  But  the  country  is  the  best  place  for 
these  young  people.  If  they  will  only  be  satisfied 
with  the  lower  pay  of  the  farm,  and  content  to  fol- 
low Its  humbler,  more  quiet  paths,  there  surely  will 
be  better  days  for  our  farmers  and  a  new  life  for  all 
who  long  for  the  peace  and  the  real  prosperity  of 
the  country. 

Railroads  Must  Not  Fail 

IF  HALF  we  hear  is  true,  the  railroads  of  this 
country  are  in  a  bad  way.  We  are  sorry  it  is  so,  be- 
cause these  great  carriers  are  a  real  blessing  when 
properly  managed.  One  place  where  they  have 
missed  it,  as  we  look  at  it,  has  been  in  putting 
prices  for  all  kinds  of  service  up  and  up,  just  as  high 
as  they  dared  to  go.  Perhaps  they  could  not  see  that 
the  higher  rates  for  freight  and  passenger  went  the 
less  money  they  would  make.  But  do  they  not  see  it 
now?  Has  it  not  been  proven  by  the  stem  story  of 
the  past  few  months?  And  if  this  is  so,  cannot  the 
railroads  see  that  the  back  track  Is  the  thing  which 
will  bring  them  success  again?  When  rates  are  fair 
and  just  and  reasonable,  the  people  will  use  the  rail- 
roads just  as  they  used  to  do,  and  be  happy  to  do  so. 
The  way  is  open  now.     Why  not  take  it? 

Editorial  Briefs 

A  steamship  owned  and  manned  by  Ameticans  has 
made  port  recently  at  Bremen  bearing  seven  hundred 
and  forty-two  cows  from  the  United  States,  the  gift 
of  farmers  of  this  country  to  their  fellow  tillers  of 
the  soil  In  Germany.  Thirty  farmers,  largely  from 
Kansas  and  Texas,  went  with  the  cows  to  care  for 
them;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  received  a 
royal  welcome  by  a  great  committee  of  prominent 
citizens.  Here  Is  a  gift  worth  while.  How  much 
better  than  to  send  a  warship  armed  to  the  teeth, 
under  commission  to  hurt  and  to  make  men  hard 
and  bitter,  instead  of  happier  and  better!  May  many 
more  such  ships  bear  their  token  of  goodwill  to  the 
men  across  the  seas! 


The  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  year  just  closed  contains  many  high- 
ly interesting  notes  of  progress.  When  Commission- 
er Foust  took  the  helm  of  this  bureau,  he  found  that 
30  per  cent,  of  all  prepared  foodstuffs  were  adul- 
terated by  those  who  placed  them  on  the  markets  of 
the  state.  Now,  we  are  told  adulterations  have  al- 
most entirely  stopped,  owing  to  his  vigorous  efforts 
to  shut  them  out.  For  two  years  after  Mr.  Foust 
came  into  office  the  bureau  was  a  liability  to  the 
state.  Now  the  receipts  amount  to  six  times  the 
total  expenditures.  The  state  is  to  be  congratulated 
In  having  so  faithful  an  officer  in  this  position. 


One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  the  farmer  has  be- 
fore him  at  the  present  time  Is  not  to  grow  his 
crops,  but  to  help  the  people  who  need  them  to  un- 
derstand what  those  crops  actually  cost  him,  and 
that  if  he  lives  at  all  he  must  receive  cost  and  a 
little  more.  If  the  farmer  only  had  a  way  of  Im- 
parting this  Information  straight  to  the  people,  we 
are  sure  they  would  be  glad  to  pay  what  he  thinks 
his  things  are  worth.  But  wouldn't  they  sweep  the 
unscrupulous  middleman  out  of  the  way  quick! 
Room  for  the  honest  middleman;  none  for  the 
profiteer! 


Let's  shorten  our  faces,  fellow  farmers.  The  value 
of  the  farm  products  of  this  country  for  last  year 
was  119,8.56,000.000  as  compared  with  19,895,000^000 
for  1914.  A  gain  of  practically  one  hundred  per  cent, 
in  the  six  years  ought  to  make  us  feel  that  we  have 
one  of  the  largest  and  moet  successful  lines  of  busi- 
ness in  the  world.  Let  us  go  forward  with  courage. 
We  are  all  right  yet. 
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The  Garden  in  March 


W.  F.  MASSBY 


If  the  asparagus  bed  was  covered 
with  manure  last  fall,  as  it  should  have 
been,  the  manure  should  be  dug  under 
before  the  shoots  start  and  an  applica- 
tion of  nitrate  of  soda  along  the  rows 
will  aid  the  coming  crop.  This  should 
not  be  applied  until  it  is  evident  the 
shoots  will  soon  appear,  or  much  of 
it  may  be  lost. 

Cabbage  plants  set  last  fall  should 
have  the  soil  leveled  and  cultivated 
and  they,  too,  will  be  greatly  helped  by 
an  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  along- 
side the  rows  after  the  plants  evidently 
are  starting  to  grow. 

Work  in  the  frames  will  now  be 
active.  Radishes  sown  in  the  frames 
In  February,  along  with  beets,  will  be 
in  use  and  the  beets  being  thinned;  the 
thinnings  can  be  transplanted  to  the 
open  ground  late  in  the  month.  Plants 
of  Prizetaker  onions  grown  in  the  cold 
frames  can  be  set  in  the  open  ground 
whenever  the  soil  is  in  condition  to 
work.  Run  shallow  furrows  16  inches 
apart  and  use  in  them  a  good  fertilizer 
and  make  beds  with  the  garden  hand 
plow  over  these  furrows,  level  slightly 
and  set  the  plants  on  this  bed  three 
inches  apart,  nip  top  and  roots  slightly 
and  set  the  plants  so  that  when  the 
bed  is  pulled  away  from  them  the 
onions  will  set  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil. 

Lettuce  heading  in  the  frames  should 
have  more  air  and  In  warm,  stinny 
days  pull  the  sashes  down  entirely.  Ni- 
trate of  soda  between  the  rows  will 
push  them  rapidly.  Lettuce  plants 
started  in  the  frames  can  be  set  outside 
late  in  the  month  under  ordinary 
weather  conditions. 

Where  the  extra  early  garden  peas 
were  not  sown  in  February  they  should 
go  in  at  once.  In  the  lower  Peninsula 
the  late  tall  peas  should  be  sown  the 
first  of  the  month.  These  will  need 
support  and  there  Is  nothing  better 
than  a  wire  fence  or  a  width  of  chicken 
wire  netting. 

Irish  potatoes,  too,  should  be  gotten 
In  the  ground  as  early  as  the  soil  can 
be  worked  In  good  condition.  Cover 
with  a  furrow  from  each  side  and  later, 
just  before  the  potatoes  come  up,  level 
the  ridges  thus  made.  Succession 
plants  of  cabbage  from  seed  sown  In  a 
frame  can  now  be  set  in  heavily  ma- 
nured soil.  The  Copenhagen  Market 
cabbage  Is  a  good  second  early. 

Cauliflower  plants  can  be  set  late  in 
the  month.  In  the  latitude  of  Phila- 
delphia and  northward,  the  seed  of 
parsnips  and  salsify  should  be  sown 
among  the  earliest  things,  but  In  the 
lower  end  of  the  Peninsula  the  last  of 
May  iB  full  early,  as  in  the  longer  sum- 
mer they  will  get  overgrown,  with 
woody  center. 

Sow  egg  plant  seed  the  first  of  the 
month  in  hotbed  under  sash,  or  In 
greenhouse  or  window  box  in  warm 
room.  As  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  lift  on  the  blade  of  a  pocket- 
knife,  transplant  them  to  another  box 
and  give  more  room,  and  when  the 
true  leaves  are  well  developed  set  the 
plants  in  2Mt-inch  pots  and  shift  to  4- 
Inch  pots  before  setting  out,  and  do  not 
set  until  June,  when  they  should  be 
large  plants. 

Prune   grape  vines  just  before  the 
buds  ihould  swell,  and  peach  trees  also. 


Always  cut  the  peach  shoot  to  a  sharp 
wood  burr  and  not  to  the  round,  fuzzy 
blossom  buds  now   apparent. 

Set  strawberries  as  soon  as  the  soil 
is  in  shape  for  working.  The  ever- 
bearing varieties  set  now  and  the  blos- 
soms picked  off  until  the  middle  of 
June  will  give  fruit  the  remainder  of 
the  season  until  frost.  But  have  plenty 
of  the  larger  spring  bearing  varieties 
also.  Big  Joe  and  the  Chesapeake  are 
as  fine  as  any. 


r^i 


After  That  Potato  Bonus 

Making  the  farm  pay  a  bonus  on  a 
par  with  the  war  time  earnings  of  shop 
workers  may  seem  to  be  something  out 
of  the  ordinary,  but  it  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Pennsylvania  by  the  appli- 
cation of  thorough  business  standards 
and  scientific  practice.  Fifty-five  farm- 
ers in  15  counties  will  this  year  split 
more  than  $20,000  as  the  result  of 
planting  disease-free  potato  seed  urged 
by  the  agricultural  extension  men  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  The 
practice  of  planting  first-class  seed 
showed  such  convincing  results  last 
season  that  600  farmers  this  year  may 
reap  a  bonus  of  over  $170,000  on  their 
potato  crops,  counting  a  minimum  re- 
turn of  a  dollar  per  bushel. 

Fifty  carloads  of  disease-free  seed 
have  been  located,  Inspected  and  or- 
dered by  college  specialists  for  deliv- 
ery to  600  farmers 'in  30  counties  for 
this  year's  planting.  The  40,000  bush- 
els demanded  represents  the  answer  to 
the  success  obtained  with  the  5000  dis- 
tributed last  year.  At  the  same  rate  of 
Increase  several  hundred  thousand 
bushels  of  guaranteed  potatoes  will  be 
planted  in  Pennsylvania  In  another 
year. 

The  reason  for  this  great  demand  for 
disease-free    seed    potatoes    Is    simple. 
Farmers  who  last  year  obtained  plant- 
ings, tested  out  the  imported  potatoes 
against    their    home    grown,    or   local 
seed.      The  local  seed  gave  an  average 
yield    throughout    the    state    of    232.4 
bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the  guaran- 
teed seed  secured  through  college  spe- 
cialists   yielded    an    average    of    296.9 
bushels.    Without  extra  labor  and  little 
expense  the   good   seed   presented   the 
farmers  with  an  additional  64.5  bushels 
for  every  one  of  the  330  acres  planted. 
Thirty-six  carloads  of  disease-free  seed 
have  already  been  distributed.    College 
extension  men  will  not  be  able  to  locate 
more  of  the  seed  for  this  year.    County 
agents  have  been  very  active  in  the 
distribution. 


One  western  Ohio  farmer  was  recent- 
ly offered  $1.50  per  ton  for  his  straw, 
the  purchaser  to  bear  all  expense  of 
baling  and  hauling.  At  a  conservative 
estimate  it  is  worth  more  than  twice 
that  amount  as  fertilizer  alone. 

[A  New  York  farmer  recently  sold 
his  oat  straw  for  $16  a  ton.— Ed.] 


Some  time  ago  a  woman's  exchange 
was  started  In  Troy,  N.  Y.,  through  the 
home  bureau.  This  has  led  to  a  de- 
mand for  a  mending  shop  which  has 
recently  been  organized;  a  capable 
woman  has  been  placed  In  charge.  It 
is  anticipated  that  women's  clubs  and 
girls'  schools  and  colleges  in  the  vicin- 
ity or  Troy  will  supply  plenty  of  trade. 


Growing  the  Indispensable  Mangel 

CHABLES  H.   CH£SLEY. 

Beets  of  the  mangel  wurzel  and  sugar 
type  are  quite  indispensable  as  winter 
feed  for  poultry  and,  for  the  farmer  who 
has  no  silo,  they  are  almost  as  valua- 
ble for  the  dairy  animals.  We  grow 
mangels  every  year  and  consider  them 
a  very  important  part  of  the  farming 
operations.  Any  soil  that  will  grow 
corn  ought  to  produce  from  10  to  15 
tons  of  mangels  per  acre.  Surely  this 
is  quite  a  bunch  of  good  feed  to 
take  from  an  acre.  In  Europe, 
where  the  crop  Is  grown  more  extens- 
ively than  here,  even  larger  crops  are 
produced.  Almost  every  farmer  there 
raises  "cow  beets,"  as  well  as  "cow 
carrots"  and  other  root  crops. 

When  we  first  tried  to  raise  mangels 
we  made  the  mistake  of  planting  too 
late.  The  catalogues  tell  us  to  plant 
any  time  up  to  the  middle  of  June,  but 
we  do  not  have  good  luck  with  them 
if  the  seeding  is  delayed  after  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  Under  favorable  conditions 
the  mangel  requires  a  long  season  for 
development,  hence  it  is  well  to  plant 
the  seed  early.  A  common  seeder  is 
used  and  the  seeds  are  planted  rather 
close  together.  All  beet  seeds  are  real- 
ly composite  seeds  and  several  plants 
may  sprout  from  what  we  call  one  seed, 
but  we  find  that  the  mangel  seed  gen- 
erally germinates  rather  slowly,  and 
if  conditions  are  not  favorable,  many 
seeds  do  not  sprout  at  all.  For  this 
reason  it  is  best  to  sow  three  or  four 
times  as  many  seeds  as  we  expect  to 
allow  to  develop  in  case  all  of  them 
sprout. 

Mangels  should  be  treated  as  a  field 
crop.    The  best  soil  is  a  mellow  loam 
which    has    been    well    fertilized    and 
planted  one  year,  so  sods  will  be  com- 
pletely decayed.     There  must  be  con- 
siderable  moisture   In  the  soil.     Per- 
haps this  is  the  main  reason  for  early 
planting.     The  roots  get  a  good  start 
during  the  moist  spring  weather  and 
are  able  to  contlnqe  growth  through 
the  dry  period  of  late  summer.     The 
roots  are  about  done  growing  when  the 
first  frosts  come.    Drills  should  be  wide 
enough  apart  to  allow  the  use  of  the 
horse  cultivator  and  when  the  plants 
ar)  three   inches  tall   they   should  be 
thinned    to   stand    10   Inches  apart   in 
the   row.     Perhaps   it   is   not  best  to 
thin  all  at  once.     Go  over  them  twice 
and  thin  to  stand  4  or  5  Inches  apart 
the  first  time,  then  remove  every  other 
plant   at   the   final   thinning.      Weeds 
must  be  kept  out  and  the  cultivator 
should  be  used  frequently  throughout 
the  summer. 

Mammoth  Long  Red  is  the  variety 
we  have  grown  most  extensively,  but 
the  variety  known  as  Golden  Tank- 
ard has  proved  a  winner  in  the  drier 
seasons.  The  latter  variety  Is  rel- 
ished by  the  poultry  and  stock,  for  it 
contains  more  sugar  than  the  red  sort. 
Last  year  we  grew  sugar  beets  for  the 
first  time.  These  are  perhaps  more 
valuable  for  feeding,  but  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  grow  as  large  crops.  The  Dan- 
ish Improved  is  an  excellent  variety  of 
sugar  beet.  New  Hampshire. 


ASureGnUleto 
Better  Garden* 

It  wfll  allow  yota  hoiv 
to  pn»dae«  lars i» 
healtliy.  ▼•««tabto 
crops  —  liow  to  haw 
beaatifal  flowanu 

THEMAULEPRPF 

SEED  BOOKEI!±±li 

This  17»-pa8«  lllnatrmted  emtaloctcUa  what 
B«eda  to  os«;  when  and  how  to  plant  tbMk 
AUtheoMNto  ciKVdm  nifleMa.  Saad. 
for  U  today.  * 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE.  Ine. 
2117  Arck  St..       PhUaMibia.  Pa. 


Seeds  ir.'^. 

Once    Grown-         ^^^-tJr .^    *    ^ 
Always   Giown  "^ 


■■  Stokes 
Seed 
Catalog 


Two  pairs  of  shoes  bought  at  the 
same  time  and  worn  alternately  will 
last  longer  than  the  same  two  pairs 
when  one  is  bought  after  the  other  is 
worn  out. 


'fiili! 


l'\" ||i'ii'!l!!i|i|r 


For  4*  year*.  STOKES  SEEDS 
have  been  noted  for  rtXialbiiM\f. 
Thla  quality  la  reflected  in  our 
catalog.  It  !a  truthfuHn  men- 
tlonins  TNreakncaaea,  conaer- 
vadva  in  praialng  point*  of 
merit.  The  uaual  confualon 
of  varietal  namea  U  avoided 
by  ualng  the  name  (iven  by 
the  Introducer.  The  origin, 
Matory.  culture  aad  uae  of 
nearly  avery  Item  la  clearly 
ataied. 

A  eopv  wM  bt  tnUfn* 
onrtquut. 


KJiPhiibofi  6 1  . 


6reatllovelties20cts« 

AUTUMN  OLOKV.  Anaw 
hardy  plant.  The  moat 
tbowy  Aatomn  bioooMr, 
•arpaaainR  all  others.  It 
\»  the  latest  to  bloom, 
ahowinsr  ita  full  glory 
after  frost  baa  killed  all 
tatiderflowera.  Greatest 
novelty  in  twenty  year*. 
Succeeds  every  wber*. 
reaching  perfection  tba 
Brat  season  from  saed, 
and  continues  bloorainc 
for  years.  20cts.perpkt. 
WHliaaak  f^wm*  saa^ 
ana  trtal  aaehet  eaeh  eh 

I  pwm  woocrLowcRS, 

new  —  nothing  can  aor* 

oaaa  tha  mass  of  pink  flower*  which  it  shows  all  season. 

DAHLIA  LORD  OOFF,  lilac  pink,  in  great  profusion. 

Blooms  in  S  to  4  months.  ,    «      ,  »  __ia.-™.» 

JAFAN  IRIS,  new  hybrMs  of  all  colors.    Magniflcent. 

OlENtR  TOMATO,  grows  to  weigh  3  lbs.     As  imootb 

and  besQtifol  as  an  apple.  Most  startling  new  vsgetable. 

And  •mr  Bta  Oatale*.  all  far  tO  eta. 

•la  Catala*.  fraa.  All  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  balba. 

Blanta  and  new  berries.    We  grow  the  finest  Gladioli, 
tahlias.  Cannas,   Irises.  Peonies.  Perennials.    Shrubs. 
Vibes,  etc.  Ail  prise  strains — many  sterling  novelties. 
JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS.  Inc.      FlorsJ  Park.  N-Y 


McQoeen*s  Inoculator 

No  matter  wbat  your  ezpcrleoce  hai  been 
McQuoen't  will  Inoculatoyour  legumos  to 
joar  wttlBfaotloD,  becanBO  these  bacteria 
are  bred  on  a  rarm,  under  working  con> 
dltlons,  giving  tbem  life  and  strength. 

Ask  Your  Exparimeat  SuUoa 

You  can  add  dollars  to  your  eropa,  anrlcta 
your  soil  wltb  nitrogen  and  mako  more 
proflta  by  the  use  of  Tlrlle.  klcklngbae- 
terla.  McQueen's  has  solved  the  problem 
of  supply— a  real  farmer's  bacteria,  bred 
In  natural  conditions  and  guaranteed  to 
perform.    Get  the  records  of  tests. 

Tliasa  Now  Ready 

Rweet  Clover.  Alfalfa,  Red  Clover,  AlsllTb 
('lover, Crlm son  Clover,  Mammoth  Clover, 
Vetch,  Hoy  Keans,  Lima  Heans,  Velvet 
Beans,  Garden  Beans,  Canada  Peas,  Cow 
Peas,  (harden  Paas,  Sweet  Peas,  Peanuts, 
and  others. 

Sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  Uva 
for  one  year  and  inoculate  satisfactorily. 
Write  for  prices  and  circular  to 

THE  CONTINENTAL  SALES  CO. 
811  Arcua  Buildinc.  Sprincfiald,  Okio. 
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Maple  Syrup  a  Profitable  Side  Line 

H.   L.    SPOONEB. 

That  the  manufacture  of  maple 
syrup  is  a  profitable  side  line  for  farm- 
ers when  carried  on  intelligently  for 
a  series  of  years  is  very  evident  from 
the  experience  of  Mr.  Parker  Price,  of 
Newaygo  Co.,  Michigan*.. 

Having  made  high  grade  maple 
products  every  year  for  over  fifty  years, 
Mr.  Price  is  qualified  to  speak  as  an 
authority  on  this  subject.  His  farm  is 
a  beautiful  place  of  gently  rolling  land 
and  fertile  soil.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
this  section,  and  cleared  up  the  farm 
from  a  wilderness,  but  unlike  many 
others,  saved  a  fine  wood-lot  of  big, 
beautiful  beeches  and  maples,  which 
has  not  only  furnished  the  fuel  used  on 
the  farm  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
has  also  produced  an  annual  revenue 
from  maple  sugar  and  syrup. 

The  past  year  320  trees  were  tapped, 
which  produced  about  200  gallons  of 
eyrup.     A   Grimm   4-16   evaporator   is 
used,   which   is   housed   in   a  modem 
building  built  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose.    The  fuel  used  for  boiling  con- 
sists of  small  limbs  and  poles  cut  from 
the  adjacent  wood-lot.    Tin  buckets  are 
used  to  catch  the  sap  and  the  spiles 
are  made  of  %  galvanized  iron.     The 
sap  is  taken  to  the  evaporator  house 
in    a    large    gathering    tank.      It    is 
gathered    according    to    how    fast    it 
runs  and  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  weather.    When  cold  and  running 
Blow,  once  in  two  or  three  days  Is  suf- 
ficient, but  when  warm  and   running 
fast,  twice  a  day  is  necessary.    Scrupu- 
lous care  is  given  to  all  utensils  and 
equipment  used,  and  on  account  of  this 
depreciation  is  kept  down  to  about  12 
per  cent,  annually. 

The  product  is  sold  direct  to  con- 
sumers. Much  of  it  Is  called  for  right 
at  the  farm.  Many  of  the  customers 
are  regular  buyers,  some  of  them  hav- 
ing bought  every  year  for  forty  years. 
Mall  orders  are  received  from  nearly 
every  state  In  the  Union.  This  trade 
is  the  result  of  being  particular  and 
furnishing  the  very  best  syrup,  clear, 
thick,  and  of  fine  flavor. 

Mr.    Price   is   a  close   observer,  and 
he  says  that  to  make  the  best  syrup, 
rigid  attention  must  be  paid  to  many 
things     that     some    makers     consider 
trivial.    One  of  these  is  that  sap  should 
not  stand  too  long  after  it  runs  before 
being  boiled.     Especially  is  this  true 
in  warm  weather.     He  says  that  there 
is  no  such   thing  as   "buddy"  sap.   In 
the  sense  that  the  buds  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.    The  reason  for  this  con- 
dition is  simply  that  when  the  weather 
is  warm  enough  for  the  buds  to  start, 
the   sap   starts    to   sour   very   quickly 
after   running,   this  sour  sap   making 
the  so-called  buddy  syrup.     Then,  the 
boiling  of  the  sap  must  not  be  too  slow 
— only  experience  will  teach  the  maker 
how  long  to  boll  It. 

One  of  the  cardinal  principles  in  Mr. 
Price's  practice  is  to  keep  buckets, 
gathering  tank,  and  storage  tanks  per- 
fectly clean,  and  not  allowing  slime  to 
form.  This  slime  Is  merely  sap  that 
has  started  to  sour  and  which  sticks 
on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  utensils. 
Sap  will  sour  more  quickly  in  a  cov- 
ered bucket  than  In  an  open  one. 
Therefore  covered  buckets  need  close 
attention. 
Although  more  gallons  of  syrup  may 


be  secured  by  short  boiling,  the  syrup 
thus  made  is  likely  to  spoil.    Mr.  Price 
makes  the  svrup  as  thick  as  possible 
without  having  sugar  settle  in  the  bot- 
tom.   It  Is  strained,  while  hot,  through 
felt  strainers   made  for  that  purpose. 
This  takes  out  the  lime  or  sugar  sand 
that  gives  sugar  or  syrup  that  coarse, 
gritty,    bitter    taste.      The    "finishing 
pan"  is  thoroughly  scoured  very  often 
to  clean  It  of  the  lime  or  sediment  that 
settles  on  the  bottom.     If  this  is  not 
done,  when  it  gets  too  thick,  it  will 
bum  the  pan  and  thus  make  the  symp 
dark  and  strong. 

The  cans  Into  which  the  syrup  Is 
placed  for  sale  and  to  keep  over  till 
the  next  year  are  thoroughly  cleaned 
anJ  scalded.  Every  precaution  is  taken 
to  insure  the  good  keeping  of  a  high 
quality  product,  and  the  fact  that  regu- 
lar customers  of  forty  years  have 
standing  orders  for  syrup  indicates 
that  Mr.  Price's  efforts  are  extremely 
successful.  Michigan. 


On  account  of  the  scarcity  and  high 
cost  of  walnut  logs,  they  generally  are 
utilized  very  closely.  In  making 
veneer,  the  maximum  use  is  obtained 
of  logs  that  are  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  this  product,  for  from  -each 
board  foot  of  logs,  20  square  feet  of 
veneer  can  be  made.    At  present  there 


Is  a  depression  in  the  walnut  market, 
along  with  other  woods,  but  under  nor- 
mal conditions  owners  can  still  dis- 
pose of  their  trees  to  good  advantage 
to  lumber  manufacturers,  and  especial- 
ly to  those  manufacturers  who  are 
equipped  to  mako  both  veneer  and 
lumber. 


Black  Walnut  Again  Popular 
Black   walnut,   which  in   the   latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  dis- 
placed  by  oak  as   a  favorite   cabinet 
wood,  has  returned  to  popularity.  This 
beautiful  wood,  with  its  wonderul  fig- 
ured effects,   is  especially  adapted  to 
the  dignified  designs  used  in  the  light- 
er and  more  attractive  finishes  now  In 
common  use.    The  wood  is  hedvy,  hard, 
strong  and  stiff.     Good  "shock-absorb- 
ing ability"  is  specified  as  one  of  its 
valuable  qualities  for  such  purposes  as 
furniture.    Other  good  points  are  that 
it  does  not  shrink  excessively  in  sea- 
soning, is  susceptible  of  a  good  polish, 
and  takes  stain  and  other  finishes  ex- 
ceedingly well. 

In  1918  about  100,000,000  board  feet 
of  black  walnut  was  turned  out  by  the 
sawmills.     During  the  war  a  tremen- 
dous   demand   for   black   walnut   was 
created  by  requirements  for  gun  stocks 
and  airplane  material.  In  consequence, 
the   country   was  combed   to  discover 
black    walnut    trees.      Discovery    was 
made  of  large  supplies  which  no  one 
supposed  were  in  existence,  and  trees 
were  utilized  that  had  been  considered 
unfit  for  commercial  purposes.     As  a 
result  of  this  stimulus  to  production, 
large  stocks  were  left  on  hand  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  much  of  which  was 
In   the   form   of   logs   requiring  to  be 
turned  Into  manufacture  as  a  salvage 
measure.       Temporarily,     the    market 
for   black  walnut  has  been  depressed 
by  thi  accumulated  supply,  but  owners 
of  this  valuable  tree  need  not  be  dis- 
couraged,   the    U.    S.    Forest    Service 
states,  by  the  low  prices  that  have  re- 
sulted from  this  cause.     Standing  tim- 
ber, unlike  most  crops,  can  wait '*f or  a 
favorable    market    without    deterlora^ 
tion,  and  usually  Is  growing  while  it 
waits. 

It  Is  roughly  estimated  that  In  the 
East,  Middle  West  and  Southwest  there 
is  now  standing  approximately  821,- 
000,000  board  feet.  Of  the  chief  com- 
mercial regions  the  Illlnois-Mlssourl- 
lowa  region  is  the  most  Important. 
The  Kentucky-Tennessee-North  Caro- 
lina region  ranks  second,  and  the  Ohio- 
Indiana  region  third.  On  the  agricul- 
tural lands  of  the  latter,  walnut  seems 
to  reach  ita  best  development  and  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  l)est  so  far 
as  the  soundness  and  tex^re  of  the 
wood  is  concerned. 


Simple  wray 
of  heating  a 
6- room  cellarless 
cottage  by  AREOLA 
and  4  AMERICAN 
Radiators.  Many  farmers 
heat  entire  home  %vlth  less 
coal  than  formerly  required  to 
heat  one  or  two  rooms. 


Why  not  heat  yoior  farm  home  with  Hot  "Water^ 
like  the  fine  city  residence?  Cost  is  moderate.  Put  it 
in  NOW — easily  and  quickly.  Clean,  safe,  and  out- 
lasts the  building.  ARCOLA  saves  fuel  every  year 
and  gives  generous  wai  mth  to  ALL  rooms. 

Illustrated  catalog  showing  open  views  of  IDEAL-ARCOLA  Heating 
Outfit  inttallations  in  4,  5,  6  or  7- room  house  sent  free.  Write  todaj^ 

/American  R}M)iAroR  roMPANY 


r .    Ideal  ^ 

Arcola 

V  Heating  Outfits   , 


DepL  F-  45 

816-822  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

CHICAOa  ILL. 

MeJien  of  th*  world- 
famous  IDEAL- BoiUn 

and 
AMERICAN  Radiatora 


ym  MMft  K.  nUaMHH.  H. 
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Stop  Loose  Thinking  About 
Fertilizers 

A.  E.  GRANTHAM. 

Not  long  ago  an  article  appeared  In 
one  of  the  farm  papers  with  a  claimed 
circulation  of  over  100,000,  under  the 
title  of  "Use  of  Fertilizers  in  the  Gar- 
den."   This  was  a  special  farm  garden 
Issue  of  this  periodical.    In  the  article 
named,  the  statement  was  made  that 
commercial  fertilizers,  which  are  now 
heing  used  in  increasing  amounts,  "are 
purely  and  simply  concentrated  plant 
food,"  which  is  true.     Then  followed 
the   statement,   "they   add   nothing   of 
l)ractical  value  to  the  soil,  but  are  very 
useful   in   quickly   feeding   the  plants, 
and  in  producing  a  rapidity  of  growth 
and  fruitage  in  the  garden."      This  il- 
lustrates  some   of  the  loose  thinking 
that  gets  in  the  agricultural  press  these 
days,  concerning  the  use  of  fertilizer. 
To  say  that  fertilizers  add  nothing  of 
practical  value  to  the  soil  is  far  from 
the  truth.    The  soil  exists  for  two  pur- 
poses in  the  main,  viz.,  First,  as  a  home 
for  the  plant,  a  place  in  which  the  roots 
are  established,  and   which   furnishes 
moisture  so  necessary  In  plant  growth. 
On  the  other  hand,  soils  are  a  reposi- 
tory of  plant  food,  and  whatever  the 
plant  gets   must  come   from  the  soil. 
If  the  soil  is  defu-ient  in  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash,  it  is  impossible 
to  get  normal  or  profitable  growth  of  a 
crop.    Hence,  the  function  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers  Is  to  supplement  the  de- 
ficiencies  ol    plant   food    in   the   soil, 
therefore,  it  seems  very  clear  that  fer- 
tilizers do  add  something  of  practical 
value  to  the  soil. 

•  The  writer  evidently  had  In  mind  or- 
ganic matter,  such  as  Is  furnished  by 
manures,  which  not  only  supply  some 
plant  food,  but  add  vegetable  matter  to 
the  soil.  We  all  appreciate  the  value 
and  the  need  of  organic  matter  to  put 
the  soil  In  good  physical  condition.  On 
the  other  hand,  commercial  fertilizers 
were  never  intended  to  add  organic 
matter  in  amounts  sufficient  to  correct 
any  physical  defects  of  the  soil. 

If  fertilizers  add  nothing  to  the  soil 
of  practical  value,  why  is  It  that  the 
cotton  and  tobacco  grower  finds  that 
the  use  of  800  to  1200  pounds  of  fertil- 
izer pays  extremely  well? 

In  this  same  article  the  statement 
was  made  that  "phosphoric  acid  Is  sup- 
plied in  the  form  of  rock  phosphate 
generally,  with  12  to  18  per  cent,  phos- 
phoric acid."  This  statement  is  likely 
to  leave  a  false  Impression  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  In  that  the  term  "rock 
phosphate"  Is  generally  considered  as 
referring  to  the  ground,  raw  rock  phos- 
phate, which  contains  but  a  very  small 
percentage  of  available  phosphoric  acid. 
The  writer  should  have  used  the  term 
"acid  phosphate,"  instead  of  "rock 
phosphate." 

Su<  h  articles  as  these,  which  appear 
in  journals  to  which  the  farmers  look 
for  direct  Information,  often  lead  them 
astray  and  confuse  their  idea  of  the 
proper  function  of  commercial  fertil- 
izer. 


Insuring  a  Dividend  from  the 
Wealth  of  the  Land 

(Concluded  from  front  page) 

farm  manure  with  the  chemical  fertil- 
izer he  needs  tO  Say,  in  order  that  he 
may  always  buy  and  use  these  great 
helps  understandingly.  But  certainly 
the  grower  of  common  farm  crops  will 
dip  lightly  into  the  manures  of  the 
sacks  until  he  has  saved  and  used  to 
the  utmost  the  ones  of  the  stables  and 
yards;  and  supplementing  both  these 
he  will  avail  himself  of  the  excellent 
catch  crops  that  can  be  grown  and 
plowed  under  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  land  and  its  yields. 

We  need  to  consider  the  deeper  fur- 
row, also,  for  the  deeper  we  go  with 
our  soil  enrichment  the  more  we  have 
increased  the  feeding  territory  reached, 
occupied  and  drawn  upon  by  the  roots 
of  our  plants.  By  it  we  enlarge  the 
moisture-holding  capacity  of  our  fields, 
not  only  for  crop  stimulation,  but  as  a 
safeguard  against  washings  that  carry 
away  soil  values  of  untold  magnitude. 
The  deeper  furrow,  furthermore,  brings 
up  for  us  a  little  at  a  time  the  sub- 
acres  we  own,  holding  their  mineral 
wealth  to  be  utilized  by  us  from  the 
keen  scrapings  of  our  plowshare. 

Pcimsylvania. 


Fungous  diseases  of  lettuce  drop  and 
damping-off  get  in  their  worst  work  on 
celery  in  the  greenhouse  during  the 
damp  days  of  February  and  March. 
Sterilizing  the  soil  with  a  formalde- 
hyde solution  7  to  10  days  before  the 
seeds  are  sown  is  recommended. 


The  dice  are  always  loaded  against 
the  man,  be  he  farmer  or  financier,  who 
doesn't  keep  records  in  his  work. 

Keeping  her  away  from  draughts  is 
a  good  precaution  to  take  with  the  cow 
at  calving  time. 


In  these  days  when  appearances 
count  for  such  a  lot,  you'll  find  that 
the  farmer  with  the  well  kept  build- 
ings, gates  and  fences  stands  a  much 
better  chance  of  becoming  a  community 
leader  than  his  neighbor  whose  place 
Is  run  down  at  the  heel. 


Catching  Passing  Autoists 

(Concluded  from  page  66) 

orchardist,  who  retails  a  large  part  of 
his  crop  to  passing  autoists,  places  his 
sigBS  at  regular  mile-post  intervals  for 
fifteen  miles  out  on  direct  and  con- 
necting roads.  Another  gives  direc- 
tions and  distances  to  his  place,  at  each 
cross  road.  In  a  few  localities  signs 
are  as  common  as  rural  mail  boxes. 

The  small  farmer's  signs  may  be 
very  simple.  They  may  contain  sim- 
ply the  name  of  the  product,  or  the 
ordinary  sale  form,  as  "For  Sale,  Wine- 
sap  Apples."  They  may  possibly  rival 
an  old  familiar  fried  oyster  sign  of 
the  city  shop  and  say,  as  I  once  saw, 
"Take  Home  a  Dozen  Fresh  Eggs  in  a 
Box." 

Some  farmers  use  a  blackboard  by 
the  roadside,  noting  on  it  from  time  to 
time   the   articles  they   have   for   dis- 
posal.    They  appeal  not  alone  to  the 
passing  auto  trade,  but  to  the  farmers 
as  well.    Others  use  a  painted  sign  with 
name   of   farmer  and   owner,   and   be- 
neath the  words,  "For  Sale."     To  this 
they  attach,  by  hooks,  lettered  strips 
varying  with  the  season  and  the  prod- 
ucts   available.      The    "Cherries"    slip 
might  appear  at  one  time,  for  example, 
later   to   be   displaced   by   the   "Sweet 
Corn"  slip,  and  tha*  In  turn  by  "Sweet 
Cider."*  Undoubtedly  it  Is  better  to  let- 
ter signs  on  both  sides  and  to  swing- 
hang   or   post   them   by  the   fence   at 
rightangles  to  the  road   so   as   to  be 
easily  read  by  autoists   coming  from 
either  direction.    Remember  that  auto- 
ists* are  acustomed,  consciously  or  8ul>- 
consclously,    to    read    signs.      Because 
there  are  so  many  signs  giving  direc- 
tions, distance,  detours,  etc.,  which  con- 
cern him,  he  reads  all.     This  benefits 
the  farmer-merchant.     Neat  signs  can 
be  worked  up  on  rainy  days,  and  In  the 
less  crowded  season,  for  use  later.  But 
for  that  matter,  it  is  surprising  how 
seldom   It   Is  that  the  general  farmer 
does  not  have  something  of  interest  to 
the  passing  autolst. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


High  Yields  Iflaite 


Low  Costs 


Increase  the  yield  per  acre,  cut  labor 
costs,  improve  the  quality  of  your  crop 
and  lessen  the  danger  from  weather 
and  insects  by  the  liberal  use  of 
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F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 
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Grow  Strawberries 

Nothing  equalsBtrawberrit'S  88  a  cash  crop  on  the  small  place. 
One  cuBtomor  reports  $1342  from  less  than  %  aero.  Every 
farm  and  town  garden  should  have  a  patch  of  Strawberries 
for  the  home  table. 

MImn'm  Book  of  Borrimm  tor  t92t  — tells  just  how  to 
grow  big,  luscious  strawberries  for  market  and  table.  It  de- 
pcribos  Everbearing  Strawberries  which  will  yield  until  frosts 
nip  the  green  berries.  Plant  these  this  Spring  and  you  can 
enjoy  home-grown  berries  by  August  Ist, 

This  Berry  Book  bIso  <le«crib«s  andpricefl  the  leadlnBearly.mediom  and 
UteBtaiid«rd8trawbei;(yvarietiei.  Wtiteforittoday. — 


The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

1 60  Market  St.     Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLENS 
PLANTS 


Rawlings 
Pulverizer 


Harrows 


^ou  want  the  best  farm  implements, 
/machinery ,  engines.',  pumos.  _etc.  ^We  ^ 
have  them. 

If  you  order  goods  and  don't  get  them, 
what  does  it  profit  y^uJOl'ou.wantl 
Service — We  Give  It 
Ask  vour  dealer  (or  RawlingsjgoodiL^J^ri^.for, 
GoaMfue.  '^ 

Rawlings    Implemenlt    Co; 

Mamifscturcr*.  Wkolesalcri  m^i  Exporter* 
1  W.  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.U.  S  J^ 
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Send  No  Money 


Delivery 
Free 


WORK  Shoe 
For    men 


103-BiH  ipecial  I  Heavy  tanl 
Elk  leather  farmthoe,  guar-l 
iante«<J  for  terviee.  Madeon^ 
famoui  MunMwi  Army  last, 
double  stitchtHi.     Sturdy 
Kromelk   outsolen,    leather^ 
lnaole«.  Hundred*  of  latiM- 
fled  customers  are  wearincr 
this  shoe— crrler  todsj  ' 


GUARANTEED    >    ^^ 

FOUR  ^ 

MONTHS     V 


.fiHO^I 


-|5P*V 


POST 
PAID 


UNITED  STORES  CO 

DEPT 23  LANCASTER    PENNA 


A  Sure  Catch  of  Clover 

(Concluded  from  pac*  M) 

calves  are.  They  all  like  it  and  thrivo 
thereon.  I  am  feeding  very  little  grain, 
even  if  grain  is  chei^  this  winter. 
Have  lots  of  good  hay  and  they  don't 
need  much  grain.  Grain,  of  course, 
will  be  fed  pretty  liberally  when  hard 
work  starts,  and  clover  also  will  be  fed 
freely.  My  cows  and  work  mules  must 
have  all  the  good  clover  they  want  at 
all  tiipes  and  it  is  <|uite  a  bit  of  satia- 
faction  to  know  that  plenty  is  stacked 
away  to  supply  them  for  the  future  if 
the  weather  does  get  bad. 
Illinois. 


Bringing  Books  to  the  Farm 

ALFRED  L.  SPENCER. 

Of  all  cultural  advantages  we  of  the 
back  country  are  best  served  by  the 
printed  page.  Have  we  an  especially 
able  teacher,  preacher,  doctor,  lawyer? 
The  city  just  naturally  reaches  out  and 
takes  him  from  us.  Even  the  moving 
picture  reels  that  are  shown  in  our 
village  theatres  are  sadly  blurred  by 
use  before  city  audiences  first.  It  la 
the  printed  page  alone,  of  all  cultural 
media,  that  reaches  us  in  undiminished 
excellence.  This  is  reflected  In  the 
journals  of  our  industry,  second  to 
none  in  practical  value.  Whether  liv- 
ing in  a  metropolitan  suburb  or  the 
sparsely  settled  frontier,  we  may  each 
read  the  best  that  is  thought  and  writ- 
ten concerning  either  farming  as  an 
Industry  or  farm  life. 

All  this  applies  equally  to  the  book; 
and  the  library  should  be  of  greater 
value  to  the  farmer  than  to  any  other 
class.  In  fact.  In  the  winter  season, 
the  only  leisure  time  for  any  but  the 
very  old,  the  very  young  or  the  drones 
on  the  farm,  there  should  be  fifty  times 
the  use  of  library  advantages  we  now 
see.  Why  not,  where  local  libraries  ex- 
ist in  our  village  centers?  Are  the 
farmers  too  ignorant  or  the  librarians 
too  lacking  in  spirit  of  service?  Neith- 
er the  one  nor  the  other.  The  fact  is 
that  neither  city  or  country  man  makes 
much  use  of  a  community  force  of 
books  unless  he  may  do  so  convenient- 
ly, and  inexpensively,  getting  what  he 
wants  when  he  wants  Jt  without  undue 
annoyance  of  any  kind.  Bui  here  the 
one.  three,  five  or  even  ten  miles  of  road 
between  farm  home  and  library  cannot 
usually  be  traveled  at  just  the  time 
some  member  of  the  family  wishes  a 
book  or  should  return  it.  But  why  not 
use  the  rural  delivery  passing  the  door 
every  work  day  in  the  year  in  its  daily 
round  from  the  village,  back  to  it  again 
and,  in  fact,  sadly  needing  this  car- 
riage to  take  up  a  little  of  the  slack  in 
the  service?  It  is  just  about  the  best 
thing  possible  for  this  purpose,  but 
who  wishes  to  pay  six  cents  each  way, 
twelve  -cents  in  all,  just  to  borrow  a 
book  and  return  it?  Evidently  no  one, 
as  none  go,  to  the  joint  disadvantage 
of  postal  revenue  and  farm  home. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  fact  that  the 
farm  home  needs  the  books  and  the 
rural  delivery  needs  the  custom,  should 
we  not  have  a  special  rate  for  this  pur- 
pose which  will  attract  the  books  but 
be  self-paying?  My  own  thorough  try- 
out  has  demonstrated  that  this  can 
easily  be  done,  the  books  will  move 
freely  as  mail  at  one  or  two  cents  each 
way  and  that  the  postal  service  is  just 
that  much  ahead.    It  appeared  also  that 


the  machinery  of  the  rural  delivery  is 
perfect  for  the  purpose,  mail  bags, 
patrons'  boxes  and  all.  In  fact,  acting 
as  both  librarian  and  carrier,  in  turn, 
to  observe  both  ends  of  the  service,  I 
have  carried  the  books  out  in  driving 
rainstorms  and  zero  blizzards  without 
the  slightest  damage.  It  is  the  natural 
way  and  given  a  practical  rate,  the 
farm  home  uses  this  method  of  borrow- 
in<?  and  return  just  as  naturally  as 
water  runs  down  hill.  Three  times  has 
the  National  Grange  endorsed  the  plan 
since  I  first  broached  it,  and  now  that 
things  are  getting  back  to  normal  so 
that  common  sense  may  be  talked  re- 
garding the  improvement  of  our  own 
American  institutions  we  are  soon  to 
attempt  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  at 
Washington.  New  York. 


Meigs  and  Jackson  with  11.2  and  13.9 
per  cent,  show  the  smallest  percentage. 
During  the  past  ten  years  35  coun- 
ties of  the  state  have  shown  a  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  tenancy,  while  53 
have  shown  an  increase.  The  counties 
showing  a  decrease  are  all  situated  in 
the  eastern  and  southern  part  of  the 
state.  The  northwestern  quarter,  where 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  4  per 
cent,  in  tenancy,  is  the  only  section  of 
the  state  where  there  has  been  a  gen- 
eral increase  in  tenancy.    Here  the  in- 


creasing size  of  farms  and  higher  land 
values  has  tended  to  increase  tenancy. 
The  matter  of  equitable  methods  -of 
leasing  has  been  receiving  much  atten- 
tion during  the  past  few  years. 


Biggest  Seed  Bargain 

Big  Dollar  Box.  Earliest,  best,  most 
productive  vegetables  and  prettiest 
flowers;  42  varieties.  Big  packets. 
Just  what  every  planter  must  have.  25 
cents;  6  boxes,  $1.00,  postpaid.  Nama 
P.  F.  Address,  A.  T.  Cook,  Seedsman, 
Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.— Adv. 


His  Thinking  Cap  Was  On 

Government  exhibits  are  often  bene- 
ficial to  big  business,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  display  of  the  Forest  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, at  the  Colorado  State  Fair  this 
fall.  One  of  the  features  of  this  ex- 
hibit was  a  miniature  model  of  a  box- 
testing  machine  devised  and  used  by 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratories,  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  to  test  the  strength  and  dur- 
ability of  wooden  containers. 

Of  the  thousands  of  people  who  saw 
the  model  operating,  many  were  prob- 
ably attracted  merely  because  it  was 
moving.  One  exception,  however,  was 
the  general  manager  of  the  largest  fuel  I 
and  iron  company  in  the  West,  who 
saw  an  opportunity  to  test  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  new  style  band  hoop  Invent- 
ed in  his  plant  for  use  on  nail  kegs. 
As  a  result  of  these  tests,  a  wire  hoop 
has  been  substituted  by  the  company 
for  the  ordinary  iron-band  hoop  for- 
merly used  on  kegs — the  saving  In  this 
one  instance  covering  many  times  the 
cost  of  the  exhibit. 


.  Query  Answered 

RverliloomlnHT  RoneN. — M.  A.,  Noith 
Carolina,  writes:  -Will  /ou  ask  Prof.  W.  F. 
MaHsey  to  jflve  a  list  of  evorbloomlng  roses 
(of  different  colors)  that  bloom  from  ttrst 
year's  KrowtU  in  a  climate  where  they  are 
killed  to  the  ground  in  winter?  (Jive  In- 
formation throuuh  the  P.  F.,  also  where 
they  can  be  bought." 

Of  course  you  have  some  Arery  cold 
weather  in  your  elevated  mountain  sec- 
tion. But  most  of  the  everblooming 
hybrid  tea  roses  will  survive  the  win- 
ter in  Jackson  Co.,  N.  C,  If  the  soil  Is 
banked  up  around  them,  and  if  the 
tops  are  killed  to  the  banking  they  will 
shoot  and  bloum  another  season,  and  If 
green  pine  bushes  are  tied  thickly 
around  the  tops  they  will  live  all  right. 
You  will  find  that  two-year  dormant 
plants  will  cost  more  than  small  ones, 
but  will  be  far  better.  The  following 
are  good  here:  General  Macarthur, 
Lady  Shafttown,  My  Maryland,  Radi- 
ance, Sunburst,  Ophelia  and  Killarny. 

W.  F.  MA88EY. 


Farm  Owners  Holding  Their  Own 
"Farm  tenancy  has  increased  only  a 
little  over  2  per  cent,  in  Ohio,"  declares 
the  Ohio  State  University,  which  then 
goes  on  to  back  up  Its  statement  by 
census  returns. 

The  census  of  1920  reports  29.5  per 
cent,  of  Ohio  farms  to  be  operated  by 
tenants;  the  census  of  1910  reported 
28.4  per  cent.;  that,  of  1900,  27.4  per 
cent.  Madison  and  Pickaway  counties 
with  51.7  and  49.6  per  cent.,  respect- 
ively, of  their  farms  operated  by  ten- 
ants show  the  largest  percentage  of 
tenants  of  any  counties  in  the  state. 


Bankers  Say — 

"Buying  good  fertilizers 
is  good  business" 

EVERY  progressive  farmer  knows  that  the  quickest  and 
surest  way  to  increase  his  bank  deposits  is  to  increase 
the  fertility  of  his  soil. 

Farmers  who  have  used  GRO-ALL  Fertilizers  say  there 
are  no  safer  or  more  efficient  builders  of  soil  fertility.  They 
prefer  GRO-ALL  Fertilizers 

— because   they    are   well   balanced,   highly    pro- 
ductive plant  foods 
— because  they  are  economical,  and 
— because  they  grow  the  crops  that  swell  the  bank 
deposits. 
No  matter  what  conditions  prevail,  a  good  crop  means 
bigger  cash  returns  than  a  poor  one.     Especially  under 
present  conditions  GRO-ALL  Fertilizers  are  an  economy — 
they  will  fill  the  far-sighted  farmers*  barns  with  money  crops. 

Our  prices  have  been  sharply  reduced. 
Take  advantage — order  your  supply  of 
GRO-ALL  for  1921  Spring's  work  now. 


THE  CENTRAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Haietitown,  Md. 

Harrisonburg,  V».  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cetty»burg.   Pa. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Frederick,  Md. 


"You  Can  Afford  a  Farm  iii 

Fertile  Otitario^'^Ctiiebec 
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The  wave  of  high  land  prieet  may  well  tumi] 
your  attention  to  the  opportunitiea  to  be  found 
in  these  two  older  Provinces  of  Canada.  Here,  close  to  im- 
mense cities— great  industrial  centers — with  all  the  conveniences 


?:^ 


to  be  found  in  any  land  anywhere,  are  farms  which  maybeboui^tat 

Owners  are  retiring,  independent— in  man] 

ign  prices  for  all  farm  products,  good  markets,  all  th( 

conveniences  of  old,  well-settled  districts,  beckonlyou  to  investigate 


very  reasonable  prices 
cases  rich.    Hign 


/; 


A  Wondtrland  of  Opportunity  for  tho  Plonnr. 

If  your  means  will  not  permit  you  to  buy  an  established  farm, 
Ontario  and  Quebec  offer  great  fertile  regions  where  the  pioneer 
can  hew  out  a  home  for  himself  and  family — where  prosperity  and 
,  independence  are  to  be  won  by  those  who  will  put  forth  the  effort. 
Every  branch  of  agriculture  may  be  followed  in  these  Provinces; 
dairying  and  stock  raising  are  particularly  successful. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  etc.,  write  Department  of 
Inunigratioo^  Ottawa.  Canada,  or 

F.  A.  HARRISON 
200  North  Second  St.,  HarrUburg,  Pa. 

Canadian  Government  AgeoL 


STRAWBERRY  PUNTS  f?U7''?JI^?nS"  H 

IlliiStratPrt  iKiok  rIvth  all  dftnlln  afxMit  moxt  vlB:or«ii« 
true  to  natifrp.  prnrtiirtlvp  stork  nnwcrovn.  Book 
free.  Ma.vers  Plan!  Niinvery.  Merrill,  Mirb. 


WANT  *"  ''""■  ''■'**"  party  hftvlne  farm  for »»ale. 
VV /%1^  1   oive  particulamanrl  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black,  lli*tu  Hireet.  t'hipjK-wa  Falls,  Wis. 


ranggM  ._j  UflMICC  in  Delaware,  wherpthpcli- 
rAnlffIa  InB  nUlfICO  rnateti<  pIPAAAnt.  ttielaoda 
productlvp  and  pricw  r«iw>nable.  For  Information 
writ*  STATr  ftoARP  or  AoRlctTLTDR*.  Dover,  Del. 

w  1  g^  KT  r*  ^r  ETtractJKJ.  light.  10  Ih«.  fia 
H  II  nl  tt  I  FxtrartPrt.  dark.  10  Iba.  IMS 
*  *  ^^  Write  for  prlcen  on  100  \hm 

ROSC'OE  r.  WIXMON.  Dundee.  Mew  York. 
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When  the  Days  Seem  Dark 

By  PHILIP  S.  HOWARD 

Oopyri(ht  19*^0  by  The  Sunday  School  TimM  Co. 

Do  thay  mvmr  «««m  »o  to  you  ?  Arm  thmy  rmally  dark  f  And  what  i*«  thm  antwmr  that  ourliv 
arm  to  givm  to  thm  oftmn  pmrplmxing  and  intricatm  pmraonal  prohlmma  oi  thm»m  tanglmd  day  ?  In 
a  tmrims  of  littlm  talka»  rmcmntty  puhtUhmd  in  book  form,  Mr.  Howard  facrn*  thmtm  «u««riona 
BQuarely  and  hia  eoncluMionB  arm  rich  in  comfort  and  abiding  chmmr.  With  thm  pmrmiaaion  of 
the  author  and  puhliahmr  {The  Sunday  School  Time*  Co.)  w*  propo»m  to  puhlieh  from  timm  to 
timm  moat,  or  pmrhapa  all,  of  thmam  talka.  To  any  who  wiah  to  own  thm  hook  wm  would  may  thm 
pricm  ia  $1.25  (cloth  binding)  and  u>«  can  aupply  it  if  dmairmd. 


1. — god's  (J are  in  dark  days. 
She  was  a  dear  old  lady  from  whom 
much  that  life  holds  had  been  taken 
away.  She  could  only  sit  in  her  big 
chair  and  knit,  and  rheumatism  had  so 
crippled  her  that  her  arms  were  almost 
fixed  in  the  position  in  which  her  visi- 
tor saw  them,  elbows  close  to  her  sides, 
and  the  hands  close  together  on  her 
breast,  with  fingers  gnarled  and  bent. 
Yet  she  could  knit.  Her  knees  were 
drawn  up  almost  to  her  hands,  those 
crippled,  busy  hands  of  hers. 

Her  face  was  radiant.  She  had 
passed  such  a  good  night.  That  was 
the  outstanding  reason.  "Why,"  she 
exclaimed  joyously,  "do  you  know,  I 
slept  for  a  half  hour!  And  the  sun- 
rise! it  was  just  wonderful.  As  I 
watched  it  I  thought  how  good  the 
Lord  is  to  me,  and  what  blessings  I  do 
have!"  And  the  l?usy  crippled  hands 
went  on  knitting  most  cheerily. 

Well,  it  ia  something  to  be  able  to 
sleep  a  half  hour.  Not  every  one  could 
see  a  sunrise.  And  some  folks  are  pre- 
vented from  doing  any  work  at  all. 
Sleeping  and  waking  and  working- 
yes,  God  is  good.  That  was  the  note 
of  joy  in  the  dear  lady's  happy  talk. 

Yet  some  of  us  even  now,  in  health 
and  vigor,  murmur  about  our  hard  lot, 
and  go  so  far  as  to  worry,  and  look 
askance  at  the  least  shadow  that  slips 
along  toward  us.  We  are  neither  sleep- 
less nor  crippled  in  the  body,  but  we 
dwell  so  upon  the  shadows  that  over- 
cast our  days  that  we  completely  miss 
the  great  fact  of  God's  unchanging  out- 
reach of  care  for  us.  Our  Infirmities, 
greater  or  less,  make  low-pressure 
areas  all  along  the  wide  horizon  of  life, 
and  our  sunrises  are  mostly  foggy. 

The  trouble  with  some  of  us  is  this: 
we  think  a  day  is  dark,  because  some- 
thing we  had  has  been  taken  away;  be- 
cause we  cannot  see  the  end  of  a  cher- 
ished plan;  because  we  fearfully  im- 
agine that  God  is  about  to  reverse  his 
nature  and  his  promises,  and  trample 
us  under.  We  count  that  day  when 
everything  goes  along  as  we  have  glad- 
ly expected  a  very  cheerful  sunshiny 
day ;  we  are  elated  accordingly,  and  we 
devoutly  thank  God. 

But  lite  is  simply  a  dreadful  mess 
unless  we  have  a  sounder  philosophy 
than  that.     We  really   cannot  rightly 
distinguish  a  dark  day  from  a  bright 
day  by  applying  the  impulsive  tests  we 
BO  often  apply.    Have  we  ever  been  con- 
sistently accurate  for  any  length  of  time 
in  specifying  what  was,  and  what  was 
not,  a  dark  day?     Is  it  not  literally 
true  that  many  a  day  which  once  seem- 
ed bewilderlngly  black  has  proved  fair- 
ly golden?    A  boy  of  thirteen  who  lost 
an  eye  through  an  accident,  and  whose 
sight    was    In     grave    danger,     came 
through  that  dark  week  with  this  con- 
clusion.   He  wrote  to  a  friend:  "I  have 
never  felt  the  dear  Lord  so  close  to  me 
before  in  all  my  life.     Every  one  has 
been  so  kind  to  me,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it  all.     I  am  almost 
glad  It  happened,  as  It  has  been  the  big- 
gest week  in  my  life,  but  I  know  there  | 


are  greater  weeks  yet  to  come."  Could 
not  many  of  us  who  are  older  testify  to 
like  experiences,  recurring  with  their 
impressive  lessons,  as  though  God  were 
trying  to  explain  to  us  most  patiently 
that  we  had  better  let  him  say  what  is 
the  color  of  the  day? 

Days  that  seem  dark  require  indeed 
a  profound  philosophy  of  practical  liv- 
ing in  order  to  enable  us  to  live 
through  them  joyously.  Our  dearest 
purposes  are  often  thwarted ;  our  losses 
seem  too  heavy  to  bear;  our  spirit  al- 
most fails  under  the  stress  with  which 
life  is  set  about.  But  over  against  the 
accumulated  problem  stands  the  firm 
fact  of  God's  inevitable  care.  What- 
ever interests  us  Interests  him  more. 
His  care  is  not  a  varying  quantity.  He 
could  care  no  more  tenderly  and  faith- 
fully for  us  on  what  we  call  bright 
days  than  on  those  we  call  dark. 

There  is  the  heartening  fact,  when 
the  shadows  gather.    His  care  Is  never 
fitful,  as  the  sunlight  is  on  the  moun- 
tain side  when  the  cloud  shadows  are 
fleeting  across  the  scene,  but  his  care 
is  steadier   than   the  sun   behind   the 
clouds.     We  might  as  well  doubt  his 
care  on  bright  days,  if  we  are  going  to 
do   him   that   act  of   unfaith   on   dark 
days.      His  overseeing  and   providing 
love  is  absolute,  not  relative  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  it.    However  we  may  re- 
gard it,  that  loving  provision  of  his  is 
there  anyway;  and  how  dull  and  unre- 
sponsive we  are  when  we  do  not  expose 
ourselves  to  its  full  sunshine,  and  ac- 
cept  it   as   his   gift,    steadily   pouring 
forth! 

These  words  are  written  In  the  night 
just  before  the  dawn,  in  a  home  which 
has  suddenly  become  a  hospital.    Death 
has  hovered  very  close  to  that  home  In 
the  last  few  hours.    The  countryside  Is 
mantled  In  darkness.     Loved  ones  are 
the  battle  ground  of  the  terrific  war- 
fare of  disease  against  health  and  life. 
The  house  Is  riding  through  the  night, 
down  the  stellar  lanes  where  the  morn- 
ing stars  sang  together  in  a'ons  gone, 
and  they  are  singing  now  just  before 
the  dawn.       As  truly  as  the  speeding 
earth  courses  In  Its  ordered  orbit,  so 
this  single,  humble  home  moves  along 
the  vast  sweep  of  God's  plan.    What  If 
the  night  be  heavy  and  menacing,  and 
spectres  of  a  wearied  Imagination  move 
out  of  the  dark,  and  swim  Into  the  be- 
wildering maze  of  seemingly  untoward 
events?     This  home  has  Its  own  sure 
place  in  God's  plan.    God  is  concerned 
In  its  welfare.     He  is  not  less  certain 
In  the  dark  than  in  the  light.  The  night 
and  the  day,  sunshine  and  shadow  are 
blending  ever  in  his  age-long,  unending 
unity  of  purpose   for  each   one  of  his 
children,   and   his  care   simply   cannot 
fall.     May  we  not  see  all  this  In  these 
lines   by   Robert   Barbour? 


And  I  thank  thee  that  the  thunde^  nev- 
er woke  one  word  of  wonder. 
Only  hushed  the  murmurous  thought 
and  drove  rebellion  far  away; 
That  the   wrath    revealed   outside  me 
showed    a   rest   where    I    might 
hide  me. 
Till  the  inward  clouds  rejoined  the 
outer  darkness  black  as  they. 

Therefore  thee  I  praise  for  ever,  merci- 
ful Taker,  mighty  Giver, 
Taking  but  to  give,  and  giving  none 
but  thou  to  take  away; 
And    if    darker    clouds    encrust    thee, 
though  thou  slay  me,  1  will  trust 
thee. 
For  thy  hurt  Is  simple  healing,  and 
thy  darkness  simple  day. 


PUMP 


FREE 


Illiteracy  Test  Not  Safe 
While  farmers  will  receive  grateful- 
ly, and  will  hire  to  work  on  their  farms 
any  man  who  comes  with  honest  pur- 
pose, they  do  not  want  any  such  men 
as  are  described  by  Frederick  A.  Wal- 
lis,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Immigrar 
tlon  for  the  port  of  New  York.  Speak- 
ing of  the  uncertainty  of  the  Illiteracy 
teet,  he  says: 

"One  of  our  big  faults  In  dealing  with 
the   immigrant  Is  the  placing  of  too 
much   faith    in    the   so-called    literacy 
test.    There  never  was  a  greater  farce 
than   this    so-called    literacy    test.     It 
does  not  mean  that  a  man  will  become 
a  good  productive  citizen,  just  because 
he  can   read  and  write  a  few  words. 
Most  of  the  seventy-two  anarchists  that 
we  had  penned  up  here  a  few  days  ago, 
could   read   and  write,  some  of  them 
would  have  passed  the  most  rigid  liter- 
acy test  devised,  but  they  were  bad  peo- 
ple for  this  country.     They   were  de- 
structive citizens;  they  did  not  want  to 
work;   they  did  not  want  to  go  to  the 
rural  districts  where  there  is  plenty  of 
work;   they  did  not  want  to  go  to  the 
mines;    they  did  not  want  to  go  into 
the  factories;  they  did  not  want  to  go 
Into  the  schools.    All  they  wanted  was 
to  get  Into  this  country,  and  then  they 
would  have  started  on  their  campaign 
of  radical  education  against  the  very 
land  that   was  giving  them   a  haven. 
There  Is  no  safety,"  he  concludes,  "to 
the  country  in  such  tests." 


•olve 


This  free  catalogue  will  help  you' to^ 

your  walef  supply  problem^andjo^select 
the  nght  Icind  of  pump. 

KANAWHAl  WOOD  and 
RED  JACKET  IRON  PUMPS! 

^  Easv  to  Wortc  •  Easy  toFljcj  , 
■Give    U*lin^  Mlia(»clory, 
aervic*.   A  child  can  operate 
them  and  when  repaifs  are 
ncccasary   you  can    do   the 
work  yourself. 
Nearly  fifty  yeart  ol  wectw 
ful   pump   building   \»   your 
guarantee  that  we  will  (upply 
you  «<nlh  the  bert. 
If  you*  dealer  can't  ■^pply 
you.  write  u*  diracL 

iUnawha  Pump  Work* 


BABY  CHICKS  SS- 


more 

scgsnezt 

winter.  OrdorchlckBfrom  purebred 
record   layere.    White.    BUck  L«|- 

horns.  120  P"  '<»;♦».?"  «>•  J^Ji 
KedB.  Barred  Rocks,  118  per  60;  i26 
per  100.  H|)ecial  quall^  Wklte 
Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Orpingtons,  ♦!« 
p«r  60;  |30  per  100.  Big  hatches 
weekly.     Terms  cash,  order  direct 

i^a«mie^.'*ffie(.   L  Coolty.  Prtnohlown,  M.  J. 


LARGE    • 
WHITE 
CHEAP 
WINTER 

ANCONAS   ihtGRtATLST  EGc  dreed 

FREt    LiTERATURt  ON  lUQUtST 
UNITED  ANCONA  CLUO  FRANKLINVILLE  NY 


.  1^  RAISE  HIGH  CLASS  RABBITS, 

JiB^V  Onlnea  I'iKS,  PIk<>odn,  White  Mice  and 
^^^^H  Rats.  A  Kreat  demand  for  such  stock. 
.^^BiB  This  is  itiire  an  opportunity  to  make 
^■■ir^^  money.  "We are  in  a  position  to  furnish 
breeding  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Also  dogs  and 
puppies  of  all  breeds.  Ferrets  ^nd  blooded  hogs. 
yoiniK  and  breeding  stock  a  specialty.  10  cenu  for 

complete  list.  _.„..»    j.  m.  t-.i 

Mohawk  Rabbit«t  Dkp't  Z.  Z..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Hummer's  Famous  Baby  Chicks 

are  the  best  known  and  known  as  the  l)eBt.  R.  C. 
White  and  Brown  LeKhorns,  Barred  Rock.  Reds. 
Aiicona  and  Minorca.  Indorsed  by  thonsaiids  Of 
poultrvmsn  as  the  moot  proHtable  to  buy.  Registered 
Alre<laleB.    Circulars.  «     .  , 

E.  B.  lUIOm  A  CO..  FrcBChtowB.  N.  J.    Dept  L 


Our  attention  was  recently  called  to 
the  fine  showing  in  the  Wyoming 
County  Egg  Laying  Contest,  which  la 
being  made  by  the  flock  of  hens  owned 
by  Howard  F.  Buck,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 
To  the  end  of  December,  Mr.  Buck's 
flock  of  White  Leghorns  averaged  29 
eggs  per  hen  since  November  1st, 
which  in  view  of  the  fact  that  180  hens 
were  entered  is  certainly  a  very  credit- 
able showing. 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Ilay  and  all  farm  producU  wantad.  Dally  demand  at 
good  AiBse  A  BDA  323  N*  Front  Street, 
prices.    UIBdS  A  DllUit   PhUadelphla.  Bit.  1S44 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS  ^\^,Tn  ^^l 

high  grade  Orpingtons,  eggs.  |2.60;  Baby  Chicks. 
Columbian  Rocks,  from  200  eggs  strain,  eggs.  %1M. 
Baby  Chicks.     John  Eaolb,  Phoknixviu.b.  Pa. 


How  They  Earned  Their  Money 

The  18  county  agents  in  New  Jersey 
during  the  past  year  attended  to  13,109 
calls  in  their  offices,  answered  27,956 
letters,  made  13,223  farm  visits,  and 
arranged  956  meetings  at  which  there 
was  a  total  attendance  of  27,961  people. 

One  hundred  and  six  acres  of  late- 
crop  Cobblers  were  certified  in  Salem 
county  this  year. 


<a«T*i  1    WW*         1  For  sals,  two  pur«- 

W lid     I  UrkeyS    »>r«l   gobblsrs,  nine 
''■■*•     »*aa«m^jw    months    old.     Kx- 
oeptiunally  flnc,  rangey  birds.    126  each.     Address 
Winter  Qaartsrt  Farm.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Bridgeport,  Pa. 

I7/\D  GAI  17  All  TarisUss  af  Socks,  Reds, 
rv/I\  Oi\MJCt  Wjcaadottes,  Mlaarcaa.  Ham- 
burgs.  Anconas.  Orpingtons,  Laogsbaas,  Brahroaa, 
I^horns.  A  ndalu  Bias,  turkeys,  ducks,  ftsss,  guineas. 
Prices  low.  Mailrh  ■.  Bskby,  l.*«««aTfll«.  •. 

TIFFANY'S  SUPERIOR 

Chicks  Hirs;a°i'[.B^'S2rog.  Duckiin«s 

Oldham  Poultry  Fa«m,  B.»  P,  FbcenixvlUe,  Pa. 

n  a  DV  /^Uir^ITQ  All  breeds,  thoroughbred, 
BAD  I  \.*riIU^D  CsrUBsd  HeaTy-Egg.Pro- 
ductlon.  Hogan  teet.  Popular  prices.  MpagepoDltnr 
calendar  book  free.  Eiwood  Pusey,  East  Liverpool,  O. 

Blu*    Barred  Plymouth  Rock    Cockerels. 

wm    Sly   entirs  yards  are   made   up  of 

Hawk  inn  strain  direct.    Two  very  largs  M.  B.  tomt. 


R«yal 


Mlaa  S«al«  Wrl«lii,  SkaikjTill*,  WLj. 


Lord,  I  thank  the*  who  has  wounded 
for  the  mercey  that  alwunded. 
For  the  multitudinous  mercy  flowing 
forward  like  a  sea. 
For   the   deeps  that,   rolling   o'er   me, 
arched  into  an  arm  that  bore  me, 
For   the  thunder-step   of  time   that 
woke  thy  peare.  eternity.   . 


In  Somerset  county  1653  animals 
were  treated  for  tuberculosis  and  415 
cows  were  tested  for  milk  production 
in  cow-testing  associations. 

Approximately  1200  hogs  were  vacci- 
nated for  hog  cholera  in  Cape  May 
county  during  the  past  season. 


ail  ICAnmA  Varietiefl  to  ofTcr.  Poultry,  Eggs. 
ALL  LBAUIiill  Chicks,  Dogs,  PlfeoBS,  Hares.  Fsr- 
retB,  Parrots.  List  free   BKReKY'sFaau,  Telford.  Pa. 

•OTAICIRTIBfi.  Chickens,  Ducks,  Qeese.Turk- 

evB.  (4iiltif>a»<.  Hares.  Stock  and  eggs.  €•  rskve  cata- 
log free.  H.  A.Houdbr,  BozlO,  HsLLKBaviLLB,  Pa. 

CDIIIT  TDCCC  Apple.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry 
,  rnUii  InCCa  and  Quince.  Also  Grapes,  Cur- 
!  r«-nt»«.  Ra*pi)erry,Blackl)erry .Gooseberry ,Asparagus. 

STRAWBERRY  PUMT8  .^nri'vS'bilSiSr'w; 

have  n  tine  let  to  ofTer  at  wbolesals  price. 

UcrCTABIC  Dl  AilTC    All  kinds  grown  from  se- 

VCUtlADLC  rLAIilO    |«H?ted  seed.  Get  our  prica 

on  plants  Hfnt  by  Parcel  Pout,  prepaid.   Catalog  free. 

fr.  E.  FIEI^D.  f««w*Il,  M.  J. 

DATATnr^    Bliss,  Rovec.  Carman.  Cobbler,  Giant, 
rU  I A I UC9    Ohio,  Heavy  Weight,  Hebroa,  Moan- 
tain.  Norttier.  Rose,  Queen.  Ralalgh.  Rural.  Russett. 
J'horoughbred,  others.  C.W.  Foan,  Fishkbs,  N.  Y. 


♦■) 


Clearing,  Cultivating,  Cropping  Land 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

W«  aay  HOO  for  ttas  best,  ti.M  (or  the  next  bast  and  M  cents  for  saeb  etbar  artida  pubUaksd  *••>'  ^x- 
psrlcace  Pool.  All  aur  rtadsrs  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  nader  dlseaMoa  and 
gnggcat  subjects  for  futata  dlscossion.    Contributions  must  reacta  us  lo  days  before  date  of  Issae. 


Topic  No.  1312,  April  1. — Fertilizers,  to  be 
profitable  at   present  prices,   must  be  ap- 

filled  IntelUgentiy.  What  crops  are  you 
ertilizlDs  this  season,  what  analysis  are 
you  purcnasing,  how  much  are  you  using 
per  acre  and  why?  Fitting  fertiliser  to  a 
crop  Is  one  thing,  and   fitting  a  crop  to 

Sour  fertilizer  is  another.  Wnlcb  do  you 
of 
Topic  No.  1313,  April  15. — In  your  experi- 
ence what  have  you  discovered  to  be 
"tricks'  In  getting  a  fine  com  crop,  and 
what  causes  the  most  failures?  Don't  try 
to  tell  everything — we  don't  want  long 
"treatises" — but  just  tell  briefly  bow 
you've  turned  failure  with  corn  into  suc- 
cess— at  any  stage  of  the  game,  from 
aeed  to  harvest.  Long,  dry  letters  are 
barred  I 

C.  B.  McG.»  Caldwell,  O. — I  had  a 
field  on  our  farm  that  was  covered  over 
with  stumps,  stones,  briars,  brush, 
weeds,  etc.  I  did  not  receive  any 
profit  from  this  field,  yet  I  paid  taxes 
on  the  land,  which  was  useless  in  this 
condition.  I  decided  to  clean  up  the 
field  and  receive  aome  profit  from  it. 
I  removed  the  stuihps  by  the  use  of 
dynamite,  placing  the  charges  in  holes 
bored  under  the  stump,  deep  enough  so 
the  stumps  were  entirely  removed, 
leaving  no  roots  to  interfere  with  the 
work  of  plowing.  The  stones  that  were 
imbedded  in  the  ground  were  broken 
up  and  removed  by  the  use' of  dyna- 
mite. I  cut  the  brush  and  briars  and 
disposed  of  them  by  burning.  I  hauled 
the  stones  froip  the  field  and  the  work 
was  complete  and  ready  for  the  plow. 

The  first  season  I  raised  a  good  crop 
of  corn,  and  that  fall  the  field  was 
sowed  to  wheat  with  a  mixture  of  clo- 
ver, timothy  and  alsike.  The  next  year 
in  August  I  added  alfalfa  seed;  as  it 
was  limestone  soil  lime  was  not  used. 
The  clover  furnished  the  bacteria  and 
Inoculation  was  not  necessary. 

I  made  the  soil  in  a  nice  mellow  con- 
dition by  the  use  of  a  cutaway  and  a 
drag  harrow.  The  clearing  of  this  field 
has  been  very  profitable,  as  I  now  har- 
vest three  crops  of  alfalfa  every  season, 
making  more  good  hay  from  the  same 
amount  of  ground  than  any  of  my  oth- 
er meadow  fields.  The  alfalfa  is  fine 
feed  for  dairy  cows.  The  clearing  of 
waste  land  has  been  the  most  profitable 
work  I  have  done  on  our  farm. 


V 


D.  G.  P.,  Sandy  Lake,  Pa. — Clearing 
land  of  brush  and  timber  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago.  At  that  time  timber  had 
mtle  or  no  value,  and  the  problem  was 
how  to  get  the  logs  out  of  the  way. 
The  writer  has,  in  his  younger  days, 
helped  to  burn  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  timber  that  now  would  have 
a  ready  market.  Sixty-seven  years  ago 
next  May  my  father  moved  his  family 
to  a  new  farm  having  but  a  few  acres 
cleared  on  it,  the  balance  being  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  white  oak  and 
chestnut  timber.  One  giant  chestnut 
that  1  particularly  remember,  stood  not 
six  feet  from  the  side  of  the  house.  On 
thip  farm  my  schooling  in  the  way  of 
clearing  new  land  began.  At  that  time 
the  farmer  knew  nothing  about  dyna- 
mite and  but  little  about  stump  ma- 
chines. The  brush  hook,  ihe  ax  and 
the  maul  and  wedges  were  the  princi- 
pal tools.  If  the  clearing  was  made 
when  the  foliage  was  on,  the  brush  was 
usually  thrown  in  long  windrows  to  in- 
sure "a  good  burn."  Nearly  all  medium 
and  small  trees  were  cut  when  the 
brush  was  cut,  and  larger  ones  "gir- 
dled." After  the  brush  was  burned, 
fires  were  started  every  ten  or  fifteen 
feet,  on  all  logs  that  were  sound  enough 
to  burn.  Those  fires  were  called  "nig- 
gers," and  were  kept  going  by  being 
replenished  with  brands  and  small 
logs  from  time  to  time  as  was  found 
necessary.  One  man  could  thus  pre- 
pare more  logs  for  "logging"  in  a  given 
time  than  several  men  could  with 
axes.  When  the  logs  were  all  cut  or 
"niggered"  off  to  right  lengths  for 
"logging  np,"  word  was  passed  around 


that  on  a  certain  day  Mr.  would 

have  a  "logging  frolic,"  and  the  people 
would  come  for  miles — ^tho  men  to 
roll  the  logs  and  the  women  to  help 
the  good  woman  of  the  house  to  get  up 
a  fine  dinner  or  supper,  or  perhaps 
both.  Often  two  husky  young  men 
would  toss  up  for  first  choice,  and 
choose  up,  the  men  having  good  ox 
teams  being  in  demand,  and  then  the 
race  was  on  to  see  which  crowd  would 
get  to  the  other  side  of  the  clearing 
first.  After  the  logs  and  brush  were 
gotten  out  of  the  way  the  remaining 
chips,  bark  and  small  sticks  were 
raked  into  piles  and  burned,  when  the 
ground  was  considered  ready  for  the 
plow.  Some  of  our  neighbors  used  a 
shovel  plow,  some  used  a  heavy  three- 
cornered  harrow,  or  drag,  as  it  was 
usually  called,  but  my  father  preferred 
the  common  mold-board,  in  the  use  of 
which  he  was  an  expert.  After  plowing 
the  ground  was  thoroughly  harrowed 
and  sown  to  wheat,  usually  some  time 
in  September,  and  seeded  to  clover  and 
timothy  early  the  next  spring. 

The  ground  was  usually  kept  for 
meadow  for  two  or  three  years — mow- 
ing machines  were  then  unknown — and 
the  sprouts  kept  down;  then  ground 
was  pastured  for  several  years,  or  un- 
til most  of  the  sapling  stumps  would 
come  out,  when  it  was  plowed  for  corn, 
potatoes  or  buckwheat.  If  planted  to 
corn  or  potatoes  the  boys  were  expect- 
ed to  take  the  mattock  and  dig  the 
sods  and  dirt  from  around  the  stumps, 
when  the  frost  the  next  winter  would 
loosen  many  of  them  and  they  could  be 
pulled  out  with  the  oxen,  hitching  the 
chain  to  a  root  and  taking  the  chain 
over  the  top  of  the  stump. 

But  with  the  advent  of  the  stump 
machine,  and  later  that  powerful  ser- 
vant of  man,  dynamite,  all  this  is 
changed.  With  a  few  pounds  of  dyna- 
mite and  a  good  battery  to  discharge 
t'  '  spots,  you  can  work  wonders  in  a 
stumpy  field  in  a  few  hours. 

For  brush  land  we  think  that  a 
steady  pulling  team  and  block'  and 
tackle  is  the  best  way.  For  newly  cut- 
over  sapling  or  timber  land,  we  would 
either  blow  them  out  with  dynamite, 
or  seed  to  clover,  timothy  and  red  top, 
after  wheat,  and  pasture  after  the  first 
year,  keeping  sprouts  down  until 
stamps  were  dead  and  could  be  easily 
removed.  This  will  be  more  easily  ac- 
complished if  the  cutting  Is  done  when 
the  timber  is  In  full  leaf. 

For  large  stumps  we  would  use  dy- 
namite, using  two  or  three  sticks  to  a 
stump,  as  the  case  may  require,  dis- 
charging them  by  means  of  an  electric 
battery,  the  shots  all  being  discharged 
at  the  same  instant  and  no  force  Is  lost. 
Wheat  Is  usually  the  best  initial  crop 
on  new  land,  although  we  have  seen 
good  corn  and  potatoes  raised  on  such 
land. 


bored  a  hole  with  a  2-inch  auger  into 
the  chopped  place  and  kindled  a  fire 
In  the  hole.  A  few  roots  dug  from 
about  the  stump  will  keep  the  fire  burn- 
ing. The  auger  hole  lets  the  fiame  into 
the  heart  wood  and  creates  a  draft, 
without  which  it  would  not  burn  at  all. 
Another  way  is  to  set  an  old  furnace 
over  the  stump  with  a  joint  or  two  of 
stovepipe,  but  this  way  only  burns 
them  off  even  with  the  ground,  while 
In  boring  they  burn  below  the  reach  of 
the  plow.  Burning  the  stumps  is 
cheaper  than  using  explosives,  but  re- 
quires a  little  more  labor  and  leaves 
no  fuel. 

When  we  clear  in  the  summer  and 
fall  we  break  land  and  sow  turnips, 
rutabagas,  kohl  rabi  and  oats  or  rye 
for  fall  crop  and  winter  cover.  The 
next  spring  follow  with  corn  and  cow- 
peas,  or  velvet  beans  if  the  land  is  thin. 

If  clearing  is  dons  in  the  winter  we 
usually  plant  corn  and  cowpeas.  Irish 
potatoes,  strawberries,  melons  and 
squashes  do  well  on  new  ground  unless 
land  is  too  rough.  Such  land  is  free 
from  insects  usually  found  in  old  fields. 


Mrs.  O.  J.,  Bio,  La. — The  best  meth- 
od for  ridding  land  of  brush  is  to  pas- 
ture It  with  goats;  they  eat  the  sprouts, 
peel  the  larger  growth  of  bark,  and  will 
even  stand  on  hind  feet  and  bear  the 
taller  brush  down  to  strip  It  of  leaves 
and  bark.  Mr.  Erwin,  of  Carroll,  Ark., 
bought  120  acres  of  rough  land  cov- 
ered with  scrub  brush.  He  fenced  and 
turned  on  It  125  goats.  At  the  end  of 
two  years  it  was  ready  for  the  plow, 
he  had  sold  $700  worth  of  goats  and 
had  more  than  he  started  with,  besides 
the  fertility  added  to  the  soil  was  no 
small  Item.  The  meat  is  good,  the 
hides  valuable,  .and  they  will  defend 
themselves  from  any  dog.  I  have  al- 
ready given  our  experience  in  blasting 
stumps,  in  a  former  issue.  We  had 
quite  a  number  of  large  pines  too  near 
buildings  to  use  explosives  on  with 
safety.  We  got  rid  of  these  by  digging 
a  hole  about  18  inches  deep  at  one  side 
and  chopping  into  the  solid  wood ;  then 
from  the  opposite  side  and  above,  we 


W.  G.  Y.,  Salisbury,  N.  C— We  have 
brought  into  cultivation  a  considerable 
acreage  during  the  past  ten  years,  con- 
sist! g  of  newly  cut  second  growth  and 
brush  land.    At  the  start  we  undertook 
to  tame  this  land  with  hoe  crops  and 
fighting  the  bushes  by  hand,  but  found 
that  expensive  in  hand  labor,  so  we 
looked   about   for  a  more  economical 
method  and  picked  the  best  from  sev- 
eral methods  in  combination  and  ad- 
justed to  suit  our  conditions.     In  the 
cut-over  land  we  used  sufficient  dyna- 
mite to  loosen  the  larger  stumps,  but 
not  to  put  them  in  the  clear,  for  that 
we  found  to  be  expensive,  and  In  addi- 
tion, left   our  land   In   a  very   rough 
state,  much   more  so  than   when   the 
stumi>6  are  removed  in  more  orderly 
fashion.    Following  the  shooting  of  the 
larger   stumps   the   land    is    scratched 
over  with  single  stock  plows  until  the 
entire  surface   is   stirred   and   then   a 
grass  mixture  is  sown  and  the  land  is 
grazed  with  live  stock,  preferably  sheep 
or  goats  alternately  with  cattle  for  two 
seasons;  the  sheep  and  goats  keep  the 
sprouts  completely  in  control  and  by 
the  end  of  the  second  season  many  of 
the  stumps  that  were  loosened  with  the 
dyna  lite  are  easily  taken  out  and  the 
others  are  well  on   towards   decay   so 
that  the  land  Is  ready  for  a  good  break- 
ing and  usually  two   successive  com 
crops;   we  then  re-seed  again  to  grass 
for  two  or  three  years,  when  the  land 
can  be  brought  Into  full  cultivation 

In  the  brush  land  we  use  a  good  root 
cutter  and  follow  the  corn  crops  with 
one  or  two  crops  of  cowpeas  or  soja 
beans,  sowed  thickly;  these  usually 
subdue  the  more  persistent  vines  and 
sprouts. 

C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va.— The 
first  consideration  in  cropping  newly 
cleared  land  should  be  to  get  as  large 
returns  from  cropping  aa  possible  and 
at  the  same  time  destroy  and  discour- 
age the  growth  of  sprouts  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  I  find  corn  the  ideal  crop  for 
this  purpose  and  the  old  double-shovel 
cultivator  the  ideal  tool  for  cultivation. 
Considerable  hoe  work  is  essential  in 
cultivating  newly  cleared  land,  but  my 
experience  is  it  pays  In  the  end  to  make 
clean  and  thorough  work  of  the  job. 
The  persistent  growth  of  sprouts  that 
invariably  follow  cutting  timber, 
whether  large  or  small,  will  usually 
give  up  the  fight  in  three  years  if 
fought  persistently  by  thorough  culti- 
vation, while  cultivation  in  a  half- 
hearted manner  will  encourage  the 
growth  of  sprouts  for  years  and  years. 
Having  cleared  land  under  various  con- 
ditions, my  experience  is  no  one  can 
wisely  advise  another  of  the  best  meth- 
od of  removing  timber  or  small  growth. 
All  depends  upon  conditions,  such  as 
size  of  timber,  disposition  of  timber 
after  cut,  nature  of  soil,  etc.  I  have 
seen  dynamite  used  successfully  for 
this  purpose  at  one  place  and  a  failure 
at  another.  The  same  is  true  of  culti- 
vating implements.  Study  your  clear- 
Ing,  cropping  and  cultivation  proposi- 
tion from  an  individual  point  of  view, 
then  go  after  it  in  a  manner  that  fits 


a  method  to  your  individual  proposi- 
tion instead  of  fitting  everybody's 
method  to  your  peculiar  proposition. 
Above  all  else,  fight  the  sprouts  that 
are  sure  to  come  from  your  clearing 
without  mercy.  Dent'  give  in  a  little 
here  and  a  little  there.  If  you  do  you 
will  have  sprouts  to  contend  with  for 
years  and  years.  The  Idea  is  to  kill  the 
roots  beneath  the  ground  and  start  de- 
cay as  soon  as  possible.  Corn,  due  to 
cultivation  required,  is  the  ideal  crop 
for  newly  cleared  land. 

M.  E.  P.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.— The  land 
which  came  under  my  observation  was 
first   cleared    by   blasting   the    largest 
stumps  with  dynamite.    The  brush  was 
cleared  away,  and  the  ground  torn  up 
with  a  spring-tooth  harrow,  which  was 
recommended  highly,  and  which  proved 
to  be  a  good  method  for  breaking  up 
the  soil.      Then  we  sowed  herd  grass, 
clover  and  alsike.    When  this  came  up 
the  cows  were  turned  in  to  pasture  for 
two  years.     By  this  time  the  smaller 
stumps   were   decayed   and   easily   re- 
moved.   After  the  suckers  were  cut  off 
and    all    the    trash    burned    and    the 
ground  plowed,  the  eight  acres  were  set 
out  in  strawberries.    A  strawberry  bed 
needs  no  cultivation  and  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  clear  land  by  aiding  in  de- 
stroying the  wild   growth.     Strawber- 
ries proved  to  be  profitable  in  this  case. 
Last  summer  was  the  second  year,  and 
one   day's   picking  yielded   137   crates 
which  sold  for  $13  per  crate.       This 
same   patch   may   be   picked    for   five 
years.    It  is  unusual  for  them  to  yield 
six  years.     The  idea  is  to  have  new 
beds  coming  on  to  replace  the  old.    In 
the  winter  it  Is  advisable  to  give  a  coat 
of  lime   (but  only  every  other  year). 
The   lime   helps  to   destroy   the  wild 
growth.     In  the  spring  give  the  ber- 
ries a  coat  of  nitrate  of  soda.     This 
may  be  applied  every  year. 


A.    A.    H.,    Bethpage,     Tenn.— My 
method  of  clearing  land  is  as  follows: 
First  I  go  over  and  clear  away  all  the 
small  stuff  with  grubbing  hoe  and  briar 
blades,  and  for  the  bigger  size,  the  size 
too  large  to  grub,  I  take  my  stump  pull- 
er and  pull  these  out  of  the  ground, 
roots  and  all.    As  for  the  big  timber  I 
cut  this  down  and  after  the  stumps  be- 
gin to  rot  I  pull  them  up.     By  using 
sfump  puller  and  grubbing  hoe  you  get 
yourxuew  ground  In  a  condition  so  you 
can  use  your  turning  plow  to  good  ad- 
vantage.    I   break   this   land   shallow, 
then   harrow,  and   get  out  all   the  re- 
maining   roots.      I    then    break    with 
shovel  plow  and  harrow  until  I  have  It 
in  condition  to  plant.    I  use  all  my  new 
ground  the  first  year  for  tobacco,  which, 
is  our  money  crop  here.     Then  after 
tobacco  is  cut  I  sow  in  barley  as  a  cover 
crop  and  In  spring  I  prepare  it  again 
for  tobacco.     If  It  Is  inside  of  cultivat- 
ed  fields  I  then  grow  corn  and  clover 
on  same,  but  if  in  grass  lot  I  sow  in 
fall   after  tobacco  is   cut,   in   orchard 
grass  and  barley,  and  in  spring  I  sow 
on  top  and  harrow  in  some  White  olo- 
ver  and  blue  grass  seed,  and  by  next 
year   I  have  a  permanent   pasture.     I 
have  10  acres  in  my  cultivated  fields 
cleared  this  way  and  15  acres  cleared 
in  grass  lot,  and  now  a  good  pasture  of 
blue  grass  and  White  clover.    All  this 
I  have  done  in  six  years,  and  have  15 
acres  more  I  mean  to  get  into  grass  in 
four  or  five  more  years.     It  is  paying 
me  nothing  as  it  is  and  grass  land  pays 
its  way.    Remember,  I  am  not  going  to 
clean  up  all  my  timber  land,  as  a  few 
acres  of  timber  is  essential  to  every 
farm. 


A  New  Labor  Saving  Implement 
Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.Y, 

jrTi:NIl.E  AID  •OCIETY   •rrhtl»4i«B- 

pHlawiHhes  to  place  Ita  wards  In  good  Jewish  Board- 
iiit(  HomefliD  rural  aectionB  of  Hoiittiem  and  Hontb- 
eaflt(>rn  PennBylvanla.  OrKaoizatlon  cooperate  fuily 
In  clothing  and  eii|>«>rvifliDK  children  and  pays  board 
at  an  H<H'qtiat4>  rate.  Addrcm,  Jitvknix.i:  AioSoa  ■ 
KTT,  &16  M.  FouaTH  St.,  Puii.aoKi.fKiA,  Pa. 
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Tkia  U  Ik*  fmm  woman'*  own  dapartmcat — for  tbam  and  by  thaia.  It  U  davotod  lo  tka  J&ammmmmm 
■f  topics  of  avaryday  interaat  to  tha  woman  of  tba  farm  f amity.  Tb«  Practical  Faraaor  iaTi^s— 
and  axpacta — you  not  only  to  write  your  azpariancas  on  tha  topic*  imdar  diaenmioa  bat  alao  to 
proposa  topics  for  future  ditcusaions.  Tha  boat  latter  publiahad  herein  each  iaana  will  bo  awarded 
a  prize  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.  Address 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


AiMtiL  1. — Let's  discuss  children's  "hobbles," 
They  will  have  them,  you  know — It's 
human  nature  ;  therefore  we  ought  to  en- 
roll rage  In  our  children  the  hobbles  that 
have  potentialities  for  good,  and  discour- 
age the  harmful  and,  perhaps,  the  useless 
ones.  What  are  you  encouraging  and 
what  discouraging — and  whyTf  What  re- 
sults are  you  getting? 

Ai'uii.  1.'5. — A  Pennsylvania  sister  asks  for 
a  "ttoral  discussion"  at  this  time — esp^ 
dally    concerning    plants    for    the    hardy 


border,  and  easily  grown  annuals.  Now 
when  we  propose  a  topic  of  this  sort  we 
generally  get  a  lot  of  "flowery"  letters — 
and  that's  Just  what  we  don't  want; 
write  about  flowers,  but  don't  be  flowery 
and  vague  and  poetic.  We  want  facts, 
briefly  told  that  will  really  help  this  sis- 
ter and  others  to  plan  a  better  flower 
garden. 

Cmt  your  contribution  in  marfy.  If  it  doma  not 
roach  as  at  loaat  IS  day»  hororo  tho  dato  of 
iatuo,  it  will  bo  too  lato. 


Quick  Dishes  for  the  Unexpected  Guest 


M.  S.  P.,  Manhattan,  Kan. — An 
emergency  shelf  with  a  few  well  chosen 
articles  is  the  best  kind  of  friend  in  the 
case  of  the  unexpected  guest.  Since  I 
installed  mine  sudden  company  has  no 
terrors  for  me.  My  emergency  shelf 
holds:  Canned  soup,  various  kinds,  a 
box  of  saltines.  peanut  butter,  a  jar  of 
chopped  nuts,  used  for  salads  and  des- 
serts, canned  sialmon  and  tuna  fish, 
canned  chicken  and  meat,  canned  toma- 
toes, peas,  asparagus  and  pimlentos, 
canned  peaches,  pineapple,  etc.,  salad 
dressing,  jelly  and  marmalade,  olives 
and  pickles,  a  box  of  little  cakes  that 
keep  well,  evaporated  or  dried  milk, 
preferably  the  latter,  as  any  amount  of 
it  desired  can  be  used  and  the  remain- 
der may  be  kept  indefinitely. 

The  more  perishable  things  are  used 
In  my  every-day  cooking  and  are  re- 
placed by  fresh  ones  before  they  may 
chance  to  deteriorate.  From  these  I 
can  prepare  a  very  simple  meal  or  a 
more  elaborate  one,  as  I  wish.  A  sam- 
ple meal  might  be:  Cream  of  tomato 
Boup.  saltines,  salmon  loaf  served  with 
creamed  peas,  pickles,  bread,  butter,  as- 
paragus salad,  sliced  peaches  and  cake. 
If  1  want  a  simpler  meal  I  serve  the 
salmon  plain  and  the  peas  buttered. 

Two  of  my  emergency  recipes  follow: 

Salmon  Loaf. — Two  cupfuls  canned 
salmon,  3  egg  yolks,  Vj  cupful  soft 
bread  crumbs,  1  tablespoonful  melted 
fat,  1  teaspoonful  fat,  %  teaspoonful  of 
pepper,  1  tablespoonful  chopped  pars- 
ley. 3  egg  whites  beaten  stiff.  Combine 
in.Tedients.  folding  in  the  egg  whites 
last.  Put  Into  an  oiled  bread  tin.  Bake 
in  a  •moderate  oven  until  firm.  The 
egKs  may  be  reduced  to  two  and  the 
par.sley  omitted  if  not  available. 

Pkamt  BiiTKu  Soil'. — Two  cupfuls 
of  milk.  4  tablespoonfuls  peanut  butter, 
salt  and  pepper.  Scald  milk,  add 
gradually  to  peanut  butter,  add  season- 
ings to  taste.  Serve  very  hot.  This  is 
a  very  nutritious  soup  and  needs  to  be 
served  only  with  a  simple  salad  and 
dessert  to  make  a  complete  meal. 


than  one.  I  put  Icing  on  some  loaves 
and  store  where  food  foragers  will  not 
rob  the  "emergency"  larder.  I  leave  a 
loaf  of  two  plain  to  be  eteamed  and 
served  hot  as  a  dessert  with  some  favor- 
ite sauce.  It  Is  as  good  as  plum  pud- 
ding. The  recipe  is  as  follows:  Three 
big  cupfuls  of  diced  sweet  apples  (or 
two  of  dried  apples  soaked  and  cut 
fine)  cooked  in  1  cupful  of  molasses,  1 
cupful  of  sugar  and  two-thirds  cup  of 
shortening  until  the  apples  can  be 
pierced  with  a  fork  or  straw,  with  1 
teaspoonful  each  of  cloves  and  nutmeg 
and  2  teaspoonfuls  of  cinnamon.  Set 
aside  to  cool.  When  cold  add  1  cup  of 
buttermilk,  2  scant  tablespoonfuls  of 
soda,  Vj  cup  of  raisins,  floured,  vanilla, 
V2  cup  of  citron  and  nuts,  or  nuts  and 
currants,  and  flour  enough  so  that 
when  'droppd  from  a  spoon  the  batter 
will  take  two  or  three  minutes  to  flat- 
ten out.  If  it  stays  up  it  is  too  stiff. 
Bake  in  a  slow  oven,  and  store  where  It 
will  keep  moist.    It  always  pleases. 


biscuit  following:  1  pint  sour  or  sweet 
milk,  Mi  teaspoonful  of  soda  or  1  tea- 
spoonful of  baking  powder,  2  table- 
spoonfuls melted  lard,  V2  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  Stir  in  enough  sifted  flour  to 
make  very  stiff  batter;  bake  in  greased 
gem  pans  or  drop  by  tablespoonfuls  on 
greased  biscuit  pan.  If  no  milk  is  on 
hand,  water  can  be  substituted  with 
good  results,  although  biscuits  will  not 
be  quite  so  rich.  These  biscuits,  with 
an  egg  omelet,  each  requiring  very  lit- 
tle time  or  trouble,  form  the  basis  for 
a  nice  "company"  supper. 

Omelet. — Six  eggs  well  beaten,  1  cup 
sweet  milk  (or  water),  1  teaspoonful 
baking  powder  mixed  with  2  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour  to  a  smooth  paste 
with  a  little  water,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  After  mixing  pour  in  hot  skillet 
where  2  tablespoonfuls  of  lard  or  but- 
ter have  been  previously  melted.  When 
it  rises  in  pan  turn  with  cake  turner 
until  all  batter  disappears.  Should  cook 
in  a  few  minutes  and  be  served  at  once. 
Will  make  generous  helping  for  at  least 
eight  people.  ^ 


M.  F.,  Dry  den,  N.  Y.— For  the  unex- 
petted  guest  I  depend  largely  on  my 
canned  goods.  All  sorts  of  canned 
meats  are  available  for  meat  or  chicken 
pie.  Canned  red  kidney  beans,  or  suc- 
cotash, with  plenty  of  cream  or  rich 
milk  added,  make  quickly  prepared  and 
hearty  dishes  for  luncheon  or  supper, 
or  to  add  to  the  hearty  dinner.  Vegeta- 
ble soups  are  always  good  and  quickly 
served.  I  always  have  either  home- 
made canned  salad  dressings,  or  else  a 
bottle  of  the  best  commercial  variety 
in  the  house,  and  fresh  vegetables  or 
fruits,  or  a  mixture  of  fresh  and  ranned 
ones  make  an  attractive  salad.  I  try  to 
have  plenty  of  bread  on  hand  and  buy 
freely  of  bakers'  bread  as  a  time, 
strength  and  labor  saver,  to  use  along 
with  home-made  breads,  especially  for 
toast.  Nicely  made  hot  buttered  toast 
Is  always  palatable  and  can  be  served 
at  l)reakfast  or  most  any  meal  very  ac- 
ceptably. Toast  with  creamed  meats 
are  fine  for  an  impromptu  hot  lunch,  or 
with  creamed  peas,  asparagus  or  other 
vegetables. 

A  favorite  cake  recipe  makes  three 
loaves  of  d^^lirious  dark  fruit  cake  that 
ktopa  indefinitely,  and  It  Is  no  r  ire 
work  to  make  three  or  six  louvos  of  it 


oui^Fashions 
and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  tb« 
quantity  of  material  required,  accompany 
each  pattern.  I'atterns  are  perfect-flttlng 
and  seam  aflowlng.  When  ordering  writ* 
your  name  and  address  In  full,  state  the 
number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want, 
and   send    12   cents   for   each. 


Mrs.  I.  E.  C,  Acme,  Pa. — The  dishes 
here  given  have  always  been  relished 
( if  not  copied )  by  the  unexpected 
g"e8t8,  and  are  easily  and  quickly  pre- 
pa*"  d: 

Brown  1  teaspoonful  of  butter,  cut 
fine  into  this  2  medium  sized  onions 
(more  if  liked),  let  brown  slightly; 
pour  in  one-half  can  of  tomatoes,  or 
more,  according  to  the  number  of  peo- 
ple; cook  slowly;  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  I  add  a  little  sugar,  but  some 
like  it  better  without.  Break  stale 
bread  into  this  and  serve  hot. 

Salmon  Cakes. — To  take  place  of 
meat.  Pick  out  the  bones  from  1  can 
of  salmon,  cut  up  fine;  stir  into  this  2 
eggs,  1  tablespoonful  of  flour  or  2 
tablespoonfuls  cracker  dust,  salt  and 
pepper  enough  to  season  eggs.  A  table- 
spoon or  more  flattened  out  In  a  hot 
Hklllet  which  has  been  well  greased 
with  butter  or  meat  drippings,  brown 
o  both  sides.  These  are  delicious  for 
any  meal. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  H.,  New  Windsor,  Md. 
— Who  does  not  like  to  drop  in  on  a 
friend  or  neighbor  on  "vegetable  svtup 
day?"  This  is  my  main  mid-day  emer- 
gency dish,  forming' the  body  of  a  quick 
meal,  requiring  not  more  than  ten  min- 
utes to  prepare.  In  the  summer  when 
vegetables  are  plentiful  I  gather  a 
quantity  of  each  variety  that  I  like  for 
soup;  any  vegetable  will  do.  Prepare 
as  for  soup  making.  I  then  cook  each 
In  a  separate  kettle,  as  some  require 
more  cooking  than  others  and  they  are 
best  not  overdone.  Add  only  enough 
water  to  cook  tender.  As  each  one  is 
done  remove  from  flre  and  allow  to 
cool."  Then  mix  the  vegetables  together 
and  pack  In  jars,  filling  up  with  the 
water  in  which  all  were  previously 
boiled.  Then  place  In  steamer  (an  old 
lard  can  will  do)  and  process  for  one 
hour,  seal  jars  carefully.  All  that  Is 
needed  In  making  a  delicious  soup  Is 
the  meat  flavor.  If  no  soup  meat  or 
stock  is  available,  keep  a  box  of  con- 
centrated beef  cubes  on  hand  and  flavor 
to  taste.  This  is  both  delicious  and 
economical  and  Is  handy  for  wash  day, 
houHedeaning  or  any  rush  times. 

The  quickest  bread,  and  the  one  that 
is  always  in  greatest  favor,  Is  the  drop 


M.  B.,  Dimock,  Pa.— A  good  dessert 
and  salad  are  the  two  things  one  is 
most  in  need  of  when  unexpected 
guests  arrive,  and  the  two  things  we 
are  apt  to  be  short  of  at  such  times. 
I  will  give  recipes  of  two  of  my  best, 
quickly  made  desserts,  and  two  salads. 
I  can  make  the  steam  pudding  and 
have  it  ready  for  the  table  in  35  min- 
utes; the  fruit  dessert  I  can  make 
much  more  quickly. 

STEAM'  PuDDixo. — One-half  cup  good 
cooking  molasses,  VI.  cup  hot  water,  Vi 
cup  butter  or  othor  shortening.  1  tea- 
spoonful soda,  14  teaspoonful  salt,  1  2-3 
cups  flour,  or  enough  to  make  as  stiff 
as  cake  dough.  Steam  30  minutes  and 
bake  in  oven  for  5  minutes. 

Sauce  for  Above  Puddi.ng. — One  cup 
sugar.  1  egg,  M  cup  butter  thoroughly 
beaten  together.  Dust  with  nutmeg,  or 
add  any  desired  flavoring.  I  often  make 
a  custard  flavored  with  vanilla  when 
a  variation  in  sauce  is  wanted.  If  de- 
sired, one  can  add  1  cup  raisins  to  the 
pudding,  but  we  like  it  better  plain.  It 
is  our  favorite  pudding. 

Banana  Whip. — Three  ripe  bananas, 
Vj  pint  whipped  cream,  4  tablespoon- 
fuls powdered  sugar,  1  tablespoonful 
Umon  juice.  Mash  bananas  through  a 
flne  strainer;  add  the  sugar  and  lemon 
juice.  Whip  the  cream  until  stiff,  then 
add  bananas.  Put  in  cold  place  until 
ready  to  serve.  Garnish  with  slices  of 
one  orange  or  bits  of  jelly  and  serve 
in  ice  cream  glasses. 

Fri'it  Salad. — Two  oranges,  2  ba- 
nanas. 2  tablespoonfuls  sug^r,  2  table- 
spoonfuls grated  cocoanut,  the  fresh 
preferred;  slice  oranges  and  bananas  in 
small  pieces,  add  sugar.  Serve  on  let- 
luce  leaves  with  French  dressing.  Add 
the  cocoanut  last  of  all,  sprinkled  over 
the  top. 

Fi.sH  Salad. — Two  cups  shredded  cab- 
bage, 1  cup  flnely  cut  celery,  1  cup 
shredded  lettuce  (the  last  can  be  omit- 
ted if  not  at  hand),  1  can  tuna  flsh.  1 
teaspoonful  onion  juice,  or  sprinkle 
with  onion  extract,  1  teaspoonful  salt, 
dash  of  paprika,  and  V2  cup  (or  more, 
as  needed)  of  any  good  salad  dressing. 
I  always  keep  a  large  bottle  of  pre- 
pa'^ed  salad  dressing  on  my  emergency 
shelf;  also  cans  of  tuna  flsh,  salmon, 
olives,  etc. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  W.,  Otisville,  N.  Y.—I 
think  it  a  good  plan  to  have  a  bottle  of 
home-made  salad  dressing  on  hand,  and 
then  potato  salad,  or  whatever  kind 
you  have  things  for  can  be  easily  made. 
My  rule  for  an  excellent  salad  dressing 
is:  Put  in  double  boiler  1  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  1  tablespoonful  of  flour,  3 
teaspoonfuls  of  sugar,  1  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  1  scant  teaspoonful  of  mustard, 
dash  of  cayenne  pepper.  Mix  together 
and  stir  from  bottom  imtll  It  bolls,  then 
add  1  egg,  beaten.. and  1  scant  cup  of 
milk  (or  milk  and  water).  Cook  until 
thick  and  smooth.  T^st  add  y»  cup  of 
vinegar,  put  in  a  little  at  a  time. 

A  bread  omelet  is  also  nice.  Take 
about  1  cup  of  bread  which  Is  cut  In 
small  pieces  %  Inch  square,  and  soak 
lender  in  a  little  milk;  do  not  crush 
bread,  leave  pieces  whole;  beat  3  eggs 
and  mix  with  bread;  have  an  Iron  fry- 
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1»«2!> Character  doll's  set.     Cut  la  slzaS 

12  to  22  inches  high. 

UH'Zn — Ladies'  kimono  waist.  Cut  la 
hIzoh  ;{(»  to  42   inches  bust   measure. 

UH'AU. —  Ladies'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  30  to 
42  inches  bust  measure. 

»M4U. — Ladies'  one-piece  apron.  Cut  ia 
sizes  IM\,  4U  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 

U4'2il. — Lndles'  and  misses'  one-pie«'e  slip- 
on  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  10  and  18  years,  30, 
40  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 

»H-in. — Ladies'  two-piece  skirt.  Cut  In 
sizes  2<l  to  ;{2  inches  waist  measure. 

U'.UM.- — Ladles'  and  misses'  one-piece  skirt. 
Cut  in  sizes  1((  and  18  years,  26  to  32  Inches 
waist    measure. 

1»M4«{ — Ladies'  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  36  to 
44   inches  bust    measure. 

Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  In 
Thk  rR.\CTiCAL.  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to 
lllnstnite  as  many  patterns  as  we  would 
like;  therefore,  we  publlHh  each  quarter  a  1>0- 
page  fashion  magazine  called  The  Fashion 
World,  which  is  edited  new  from  rover  to 
cover  each  issue.  IliustrateB  all  the  new 
styles  and  contains  hints  on  dremmaklng, 
etc.  This  interesting  little  magazine  c<»sta 
to  cents  a  copy  when  ordered  alone,  but  we 
will  send  you  a  copy  for  8  cents  If  you  order 
It  at  the  same  time  as  you  order  a  pattern. 
8end  20  cents  for  one  pattern  and  a  cony 
of  the  fashion  lM)ok.  or  If  you  want  to  ne 
kept  In  touch  with  all  the  new  styles  as  they 
come  out  each  season,  we  will  enter  your 
name  for  a  one  year  subscription  for  our 
quarterly  fashion  magazine  for  35  cents. 
Address 

FASHION    DEPARTMENT, 

THR    PUACTH'AL    FARMER. 

PHILADKl.PHIA.  PA. 
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Ing  pan  and  grease  a  little,  pour  in 
mixture  after  salt  to  taste  has  been 
added.  Cut  in  pieces  after  it  is  cooked 
and  turn  over.  Each  side  should  be  a 
nice  brown  color.  You  probably  would 
not  know  bread  was  in  it,  and  it  helps 
to  make  a  larger  quantity.  Both  of 
these  are  good  recipes. 


Mrs.  C.  H.,  Sylvania,  O.— When  we 
have  unexpected  guests  I  use  one-dish 
dinner  recipes  and  everyone  seems  sat- 
isfied. For  a  fish  dinner  I  soak  (or  if 
time  is  limited  I  parboil)  one  small 
box  of  codfish  In  cold  wnater  for  two 
hours,  drain,  cover  with  fresh  boiling 
water  and  cook  until  tender — twenty 
minutes  or  more  is  required;  but  do 
not  allow  the  fish  to  cook  to  pieces.  Cut 
one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  fat  salt  pork 
into  little  cubes,  put  these  into  a  hot 
frying  pan,  and  cook  until  cubes  are 
crisp.  Take  4  tablespoonfuls  of  fat 
from  the  frying  pan,  put  it  into  a  sauce- 
pan with  4  tablespoonfuls  of  fiour,  stir 
until  well  blended,  then  pour  on  gradu- 
ally, while  stirring  constantly,  2  cup- 
fuls of  scalded  milk.  Bring  to  the  boil- 
ing point,  cook  two  or  three  minutes 
and  pour  into  a  hot  platter.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  platter  place  codfish  drained 
from  water  and  cover  with  pork  cubes. 
At  each  end  of  the  platter  arrange  hot 
onions,  on  each  side  hot  boiled  potatoes, 
and  between  the  onions  and  potatoes 
lay  hot  boiled  beets.  Serve  with  sliced 
bread  or  dinner  rolls,  and  a  baked  pud- 
ding with  sauce. 

Boiled  Tongue  or  Beef. — Wash  a 
small  ox  tongue,  trim,  and  fasten  both 
ends  together,  making  It  even  and 
round  in  shape.  Put  into  a  kettle,  cov- 
er with  boiling  water,  add  2  tcaspoon- 
iuh  of  salt,  cover  and  cook  gently  until 
tender.  Drain  from  water,  remove  skin 
and  place  tongue  in  the  center  of  a 
large  round  platter.  Make  eight  walls 
of  hot  mashed  potatoes,  which  have 
been  seasoned  to  taste.  These  may  be 
shaped  with  a  knife  or  forced  through 
a  pastry  bag,  from  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
ter to  the  tongue  or  meat.  In  the  spaces 
between  put  separate  piles  of  cooked 
vegetables.  Green  peas,  string  beans, 
chopped  cooked  cabbage  and  carrots, 
also  turnips  may  be  cut  Into  pencil- 
shaped  pieces  about  two  inches  long. 
Garnish  each  pile  of  vegetables  with 
onions  cut  in  rings.  Put  a  bunch  of 
water  cress  in  the  center  of  tongue  or 
on  meat. 

PoT-piE  DlnnejC — I  use  my  regular 
baking  powder  biscuit  recipe  for  the 
dough.  Use  any  cold  left-over  chicken, 
mutton,  veal  or  beef  which  has  been 
boiled  or  roasted.  The  meat  should  be 
(ut  Ihto  Inch  cubes  for  a  filling,  and 
use  plenty  of  gravy.  Line  greased  bak- 
ing dish  with  dough,  put  in  meat  and 
gravy,  adding  salt  If  necessary;  put  on 
top  crust,  bake  In  a  moderate  oven  and 
serve  with  plenty  of  baked  potatoes, 
bread  and  gravy,  and  sweet  potato  or 
other  pie. 


stale  sponge  (5ake  (cut  about  two  inches 
square),  pour  over  the  cake  the  pre- 
served strawberries  and  let  stand  a  few 
minutes  until  the  cake  is  soaked.  Crush 
the  macaroons  and  stir  them  through 
the  custard,  then  pour  the  custard  over 
the  strawberries.  Cover  the  strawber- 
ries with  the  whipped  cream  and  gar- 
nish with  the  cherries,  either  whole  or 
chopped  fine.    Serve  very  cold. 


Eat  Butter  and  Live 

The  National  Dairy  Union  closes  a 
strong  plea  for  the  use  of  butter  with 
the  following  quotations,  which  are 
well  worth  taking  into  consideration: 

Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  of  John  Hop- 
kins University  says:  "There  is  some 
substance  in  butter  fat  which  is  not 
found  in  fats  generally  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  life  in  the  young  or  the  adult." 

Herbert  Hoover  says:  "The  basis  «of 
child  welfare  is  health  and  physical  de- 
velopment; the  foundation  of  child 
health  lies  In  proper  feeding.  In  its 
broad  aspects,  the  proper  feeding  of 
children  revolves  around  a  public  rec- 
ognition of  the  Interdependence  of 
humans  upon  dairy  cattle.  The  white 
race  cannot  survive  without  dairy 
products." 


can  he  made  in  the  cost  of  repairing 
cold  frame  sash  should  be  welcomed. 
Try  this  formula.  It  will  make  100 
pounds  of  putty,  and  less  can  be  made 
i|^  proportion:  18.75  pints  of  raw  lin- 
seed oil,  16  pounds  of  white  lead,  75 
pounds  of  whiting.  Thoroughly  mix 
the  white  lead  and  oil  in  a  pail  and  stir 
into  this  mixture  enough  whiting  to 
make  a  stiff  dough.  Pour  out  on  a 
board  or  large  pane  of  glass  which  has 
been  sprinkled  with  a  good  layer  of 
whiting  to  prevent  the  soft  putty  from 
sticking  to  the  board.  Then  knead, 
gradually  adding  the  whiting  to  give 
the  desired  consistency.  This  putty 
can  be  kept  indefinitely  if  covered  with 
water.  The  cost  of  material  averages: 
Raw  linseed  o'l,  $1.04  per  gallon;  white 
lead,  $14  per  cwt.;  whiting,  |^  per  cwt. 
Excluding  labor,  this  putty  will  cost 
about  7  cents  a  j)ound,  while  commer- 
cial putty  sells  for  about  10  cents,  and 
what  is  more  important,  the  latter  is 
usually  of  poorer  quality. 


Lack  of  lime  makes  trouble  with 
teeth.  A  quart  of  milk  supplies  as 
much  lime  as  28  pounds  of  beef,  23 
pounds  of  potatoes,  or  9  -pounds  of 
white  bread. 


Wet  shoes  should  be  kept  away  from 
heat;  nothing  shortens  the  life  of 
leather  as  much  as  a  too  rapid  drying. 


Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


Mrs.  E.  C.  W.,  Canso,  N.  S.— "Trifle" 
Is  my  emergency  dessert,  as  It  is  so 
quickly  made,  looks  nice  and  is  en- 
joyed by  all.  Not  long  ago  I  made  a 
"trifle"  for  some  unexpected  guests 
from  a  small  baked  tapioca  pudding 
(Just  enough  for  two).  I  put  the  cold 
baked  tapioca  pudding  into  the  bot- 
tom of  a  cut  glass  dish;  over  this  I 
poured  a  pint  jar  of  my  own  preserved 
peaches.  Then  I  whipped  up  cream 
enough  to  cover  the  peaches  and  decor- 
ated the  top  with  two  or  three  cherries 
chopped  fine. 

The  other  day  I  made  a  delicious 
"trifle"  out  of  a  left-over — a  piece  of 
•  old  cottage  pudding.  I  cut  up  the  cot- 
tage pudding  and  put  It  in  the  bottom 
of  my  serving  dish.  Over  this  I  poured 
a  pint  jar  of  my  preserved  pears  and 
then  covered  the  top  with  whipped 
cream  piled  high.  I  always  put  ginger 
and  sliced  lemon  In  my  pears  and  they 
gave  the  "trifle"  a  delicious  flavor.  You 
can  make  a  "trifle"  out  of  any  pieces  of 
stale  cake  or  left-over  pudding,  but  the 
proper  way  to  make  It  when  one  has 
plenty  of  time  Is  as  follows:  Stale 
Fponge  cake,  1  pint  jar  preserved  straw- 
berries. 1  pint  rich  boiled  custard,  3  or 
4  almond  macaroons,  1  pint  of  cream 
whipped  stiff,  a  few  maraschino  cher- 
ries.   Line  a  glass  dish  with  pieces  of 


What's  the  News  Boys? 

The  amateur  wireless  station  has 
been  greatly  influenced  by  the  war. 
Methods  employed  In  radio  work  in 
the  field  are  being  imitated,  more  or 
less,  even  in  the  smallest  stations. 
Take,  for  example,  the  metal  masts 
used  in  the  field  sets.  This  method  of 
raising  the  aerials  is  at  once  so  simple 
and  eflScient  that  amateurs  have  been 
quick  to  imitate  it. ' 

It  Is  possible  to  erect  a  very  service- 
able and  satisfactory  mast  by  using  a 
few  lengths  of  common  iron  pipe  such 
as  may  be  purchased  at  any  hardware 
store.  By  using  pipe  of  different  size 
a  telescopic  mast  may  be  readily  con- 
structed. In  some  cases,  such  masts 
have  been  raised  as  high  as  a  hundred 
feet,  which  is  suflUcient  for  ordinary 
purposes.  If  the  mast  goes  higher  it  is, 
of  course,  necessary  to  use  a  rather  ex- 
tensive system  of  guys.  Many  ama- 
teur radio  men  will  be  able  to  find  a 
few  lengths  of  pipes  about  the  home, 
which  may  be  utilized  for  this  purpose. 
The  Iron  mast  has,  of  course,  several 
obvious  advantages.  When  firmly 
planted  In  the  ground  and  braced,  it 
will  be  found  to  withstand  wind  and 
rain  which  might  prove  disastrous  to 
many  makeshift  masts. — Boys'  Life  for 
January. 


For  the  Homemaker 

A  sleeping  porch  is  one  kind  of  life 
insurance,  says  the  good  woman  at 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

A  thick  layer  of  newspapers  between 
the  springs  and  mattresses  of  the  out- 
door bed  will  keep  out  cold. 


If  the  pan  for  the  poached  eggs  Is 
thoroughly  oiled  before  the  boiling 
water  is  poured  into  it,  the  eggs  will 
not  stick. 


Tin  or  glass  containers  are  best  for 
cereals,  fiour  and  spices.  Such  contain- 
ers are  proof  against  dust,  moisture 
and  insects. 


Add  a  half-tea* 
spoonful  to  each 
gallon  of  winter 
cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  come* 
butter  of  golden 
June  shade  to  bring 
you  top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  35- 
cent  bottles  of  Dan- 
delion Butter  Color, 
each  sufficient  to 
keep  that  rich 
"Golden  Shade"  in 
your  butter  all  the  year  round.  Stand- 
ard Butter  Color  for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  all  food  laws.  State 
and  National.  Used  by  all  large  crean>= 
eries.  Will  not  color  the  buttermlllr. 
Tasteless.  Wells  &  Richardson  Co- 
Burlington,  Vt. 


Anny  Auction  Bargains 


Tcati  .  .  $4.2Sbp 
SUHm.  f.50  ^' 
KupMclu  .7S  " 

SUcken  .  1.85 

Sprins   Rem.  cml. 
1906 cart..  $7.77 


Aato  Pbtel ....  $2* 
Amy  Havenack  .ISu 
WkiuUHifora$2.S07; 
Armj  Go*  Sliaci,  30  * 

80  ainirle  shot  rifle  for  model 
Ball  cart.,  9SJIO  p«r  100. 


Fruda 


18  mcrom  mrtmy  soorf*.    Larca  illiutnted 

cyclopadia  rafareiMa  catai<w-~400  pa«a — iaaua 
a920,  maUed  60c.      N«w  CIreiilar  10«. 

Samt,  501  Br— iway,  W«w  Tfk 


Your  Barga»« 
Book. 


Here  is  Something  Good 
Not  one  out  of  a  hundred,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  ever  heard  of  home-made 
putty.  But  read  this,  which  comes 
from  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agri- 
culture: 

Saving  3  cents  a  pound  on  putty  by 
making  it  at  home,  may  not  seem  like 
much  of  a  gain  even  to  the  farmer  who 
uses  hundreds  of  pounds  in  his  green- 
house work,  but  when  he  stops  to  com- 
pare the  home-made  product  with  the 
kind  he  buys  already  prepared  he  real- 
izes that  the  home-mixed  goods  are 
superior  to  the  others  in  quality  also. 
Moreover,  It  Is  the  man  who  saves 
that  stray  3  cents  whenever  he  can  who 
eventually  owns  his  own  farm,  and 
with  the  price  of  paint  and  glass  not 
yet  on  the  toboggan,  any  saving  that 


S   ■mi. 


■■  ■■'.  H 


5^ 


Old  Frices  Bacikilglaiii 

40,000BaisMiis 


Don't  ivalt  any  lonKer.— rook  bottom  piirea 
hnvp  bf^n  reached  In  New  York  and  we  are 
paRHluK  them  on  to  yuu.  Look  throtiKh  "Your 
Bargain  Book"  now;  you  \^'ill  l>e  ania/.ed ! 
Men's,  wonieu'R  and  child renn  clothinK.  fur- 
nlHhlDRfl  and  f«hocii,- furniture,  carpetn  and 
banKlnKn:— HportinR  (fOod»  and  toys;— ullver- 
ware  and  china:  loola,  hardware  and  auto 
■uppMes;— farm  maOilnery  and  harneaa;— In 
every  departD«>nt  splendid  barKaInn  that  mean 


TheCharfes  William  Stores  i»ea 


big  sa vines  to  you.    Ami  r^'try  article  ofered  U 
frfth  a^i'i  iific — niitl  rrfff/thinff  i$  fi^mruntf^d. 

THE   CATALOG  IS   READY 

Copies  of  the  new  catalog  are  now  on  the  way 
to  all  our  regular  customers.  Don't  buy  else- 
where until  you  have  conipared  our  price*. 
The  difference  will  convince  you.  If  you  are 
not  a  regular  customer,  nend  for  the  book  at 
<.ncf.  We  will  gladly  mail  It  to  you  FREE. 
Hcnd  a  postal  today  ! 

747  Stores  BIdg. 

New  York  City 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   PROBLEM. 

"General,  did  you  ask  father  if  we 
may  go  to  the  Country  Club  da — 
party?"  asked  Rosalie,  in  her  most  ir- 
resistibly wheedlesome  tone. 

Doris  looked  very  sober.  "No,  I 
didn't,"  she  admitted  slowly.  "I  am 
afraid  we — shouldn't,  Rosalie.  We 
haven't  anything  to  wear,  in  the  first 
place.  It  is  a  regular  party,  you  know. 
"That  is  why  I  want  to  go.  I  am  so 
tired  of  stupid  little  class  affairs,  and 
Endeavor  socials.  I  want  a  regular, 
honest-to-goodness  party.  Please,  Doris. 
Lots  of  our  members  belong  to  the 
Country  Club.  It  is  very  respectable." 
"But  they  are  not  preachers,  and  we 
are.  And  we  haven't  any  regular  party 
clothes." 

"Use  your  eyes,  my  belovedest,  and 
no  one  will  notice  your  clothes.  At 
least,  the  men  won't,"  said  Rosalie 
shrewdly. 

"Rosalie,  that  positively  is  not  nice. 
You  mustn't  do  it." 

"All  right.  General,  just  as  you  say. 
But  your  graduating  dress  is  very 
sweet  and  becoming,  and  I  can  wear 
my  pink  crepe.  It  is  a  little  worn  un- 
der the  arms,  but  my  eyes —  Anyhow, 
as  you  say,  the  men  won't  pay  any  at- 
tention to  our  clothes." 

"I  did  not  say  any  such  thing.  How 
could  we  go  Rosalie?  It  is  three  miles 
out,  and  they  go  in  cars — we  haven't 
one,  and  we  can't  have  a  taxi,  and  we 
couldn't  go  alone,  anyhow." 

"I  never  thought  of  that."  Rosalie 
puzzled  over  it  a  moment.  "I  have  it! 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrieson  will  go,  of 
course.  And  they  have  their  grand  big 
car  and  they  like  us  very  much,  In- 
deed." 
"They  aren't  members — " 
"Oh,  well,  there  are  a  few  quite  nice 
people  that  don't  belong  to  us.  And 
they  are  terribly  proper,  you  know,  and 
go  everywhere." 

"But  we  can'f  ask  to  go  with  them." 
"Why,  certainly  not.    We  won't  have 
to."    Rosalie  got  up  slowly.    "I  think  I 
fee!  like  taking  a  stroll.    I  am  restless 
today.    I  shall  just  saunter  down  Lawn 
Street,  and  maybe  Mrs.  Andrieson  will 
be  on   her   front  porch.       She  always 
stops  me,  if  she  is  in  sight." 
"You  must  not  ask  her — " 
"Oh,  Doris,  I  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing.     But  she  is  sure  to  invite  us 
to  go  with   her  when   she  knows   we 
were  asked.    And  so  if  father  comes  in 
while  I  am  gohe.  you'd  better  have  it 
out  with  him.  There's  a  sweet  General." 
So    nicely    did    Rosalie    manage   her 
meeting   with    Mrs.   Andrieson   that  in 
less  than  an  hour  she  was  home  with 
everything  planned  to  her  perfect  sat- 
isfaction. Mrs.  Andrieson  was  positive- 
ly yearning  to  take  them  to  the  Coun- 
try Club — it  would  be  such  fun  to  play 
chaperon  to  two  pretty  young  girls.  To 
Father  Artman,  one  party  was  just  like 
another — in    his    innocent    eyes    there 
was  no  difference  between  an  Endeavor 
Social    and    a    Country    Club    da-^ef, 
party — except  that  he  had  never  been 
to  the  latter  in  person.    And  so  it  was 
entirely  settled  that  they  were  to  go, 
long  before  the  General  herself  was  at 
all  convinced  as  to  the  propriety  of  it. 
And  when  she  found  Rosalie  before 
the  long  mirror  in  her  room,  with  the 
soft  bands  of  lace  at  the  throat  of  the 
pink    dress    tucked    carefully    under- 
neath out  of  sight,  permitting  a  quite 
generous  exposure  of  soft  white  throat 
and  shoulder.  Doris  knew  for  sure  it 
was  a  great  mistake. 

"Rosalie  Problematic  Artman,"  she 
said  sternly.  "We  shall  not  go  a  step 
if  that  is  your  plan." 

Rosalie  looked  tenderly  at  the  pink 
shoulder.  "Doesn't  it  look  nice,  Doris?" 
Reluctantly  she  restored  the  bands  to 
their  proper  place.  "I  look  like  a  silly 
little  grammaracbool  kid.    But  that  is 


what  we  get  for  being  preachers.    Nev- 
er mind.     I  certainly  have  good  shoul- 
ders if  ever — if  ever — " 
"If  ever  what?" 

"If  ever  I  do  get  a  chance  at  the  out- 
side of  the  ministry,"  she  said  blithe- 
ly. "But,  of  course,  father  woi^id  faint 
at  the  bare  idea,  though  it  is  not  really 
low  even  with  the  bands  turned  under 
— nothing  at  all  like  the  dresses  other 
women  wear." 

Even  Doris  had  to  laugh  at  the  child- 
ish fair  face  and  the  childish  soft  voice 
of  little  Rosalie  as  she  descanted  on  the 
matter  of  "other  women." 

And  Rosalie  smiled  good-naturedly. 
"Shall  I  teach  you  some  of  the  new 
steps,  Doris?  Of  course,  you  won't 
dance,  but  it  will  be  more  fun  looking 
on  if  you  know  how  it  is  done." 

Doris  waved  the  pretty  temptress 
away,  but  she  laughed. 

On  the  night  of  the  "regular  party" 
she  stood  by  with  motherly  solicitude 
while  Rosalie  piled  her  golden  curls 
high  on  her  head  and  drew  little  shin- 
ing rings  down  low  before  her  ears. 

"I  suppose  even  we  preachers  can  fix 
our  hair  in  style,"  she  said  in  the  rip- 
ply unruffled  voice.  For  regardless  of 
the  clash  of  circumstances  with  her 
personal  opinions  and  wants,  Rosalie 
seldom  showed  real  annoyance.  But 
she  fingered  the  bands  at  the  throat  of 
her  dress  and  glanced  at  Doris  with 
speculating,  shining  eyes. 

The  General,  with  her  soft  curls 
drooping  tenderly  about  her  face,  with 
her  wide  frank  eyes,  wearing  a  white 
dress  cut  on  simple  lines,  seemed  a 
nice  and  bashful  child  beside  her 
younger  sister,  who  stoutly  decreed 
that  eyes  are  a  talent,  given  one  for 
cultivation. 

When  the  Andriesons  sounded  their 
horn  at  the  gate  of  the  manse  the  girls 
ran  down-stairs  together,  hand  in  hand. 
"How  do  we  look,  father?"  asked 
Doris,  standing  before  him,  straight 
and  slim. 

"Like  a  fresh  white  morning-glory," 
he  said,  kissing  her. 

"And  how  do  I  look?"  dimpled  Rosa- 
lie, drooping  her  warm  eyes  behind 
long  lashes,  and  smiling  seductively. 

"Like  an  enchanted  poppy  tossing  in 
the  wind.  Don't  try  to  practice  your 
blandishments  on  me,  you  little  siren. 
Run  along  to  your  social,  and  be  good 
girls,  and  don't  flirt.  Miss  Rosalie,  or 
you'll  have  to  go  to  an  extra  prayer- 
meeting  next  week." 

Catching  a  hand  of  each,  with  Zee 
and  Treasure  shouting  in  the  rear,  he 
ran  down  the  steps  with  them  and  out 
the  stone  walk  to  the  motor  whirring 
impatiently.  Then  the  car  rolled 
away,  and  the  girls  sauntered  back  to 
the  house,  their  arms  around  their 
father. 

"Rosalie  is  going  to  have  the  time  of 
her  life,  dadsy,"  said  Zee  wisely.  "You 
mark  my  words.  She  wasn't  practic-. 
ing  those  eyes  on  you  for  nothing." 

"Oh,  Zee,  give  me  a  rest,"  he  cried, 
laughing.  "Rosalie  has  naughty  eyes, 
I  know,  but  there  Is  a  lot  of  regular 
sense  behind  those  curly  lashes." 

"Rosalie  isn't  going  to  let  folks  know 
it,  though,  unless  she  has  to,"  said  Zee, 
and  the  subject  was  closed. 

But  Doris  soon  realized  that  charm- 
ing Mrs.  Andrieson  was  no  efficient 
chaperon  for  a  butterfly  like  Rosalie. 
For  as  she  led  the  girls  Into  the  dress- 
ing-room at  the  club  house,  she  said 
lightly: 

"Now  toss  the  manse  to  the  winds, 
my  dears,  and  frolic  like  the  regular 
buds  ycu  ought  to  be." 

"I  am  going  to,"  chirped  Rosalie.  "I 
am  going  to  frivol  Just  as  hard  as  ever 
I  can." 

She  asfwrted  her  independence  with- 
out delay.  "I  can  not  go  down  there 
among  all  those  evening  gowns  looking 
like  this,"  she  said.     "Here,  Mrs.  An- 


drieson, can't  we  tuck  these  shoulder 
bands  back  a  little?" 

"To  be  sure  we  can,"  agreed  the 
chaperon,  and  laughing  excitedly,  she 
folded  back  the  soft  lace  from  Rosalie's 
pretty  shoulders. 

"What  a  lovely  throat  you  have, 
Rosalie.  Can't  we  tuck  It  under  a  little 
more?  That  shoulder  is  too  beautiful 
to  waste." 

"That  is  plenty,  thanks,"  cried  Rosa- 
lie, laughing  nervously.  "If  it  is  too 
terribly  awful,  I  won't  do  it,  Doris," 
she  said,  looking  directly  at  her  sister. 
Doris  returned  the  gaze  with  honest 
searching  eyes.  "It  isn't  too  terribly  bad, 
Rosalie.  And  it  does  look  lovely— and 
lots  of  our  girls  wear  them  much  lower 
even  at  the  socials — but  father — " 

"Oh,  father  would  never  know  the 
difference.  An  Inch  or  so  of  skin  is 
nothing  to  us  preachers,  you  know." 

It  was  a  lovely  evening,  in  spite  of 
Rosalie's  naughtiness.  Doris  was  fas- 
cinated as  she  watched  the  lightly  mov- 
ing figures  swaying  so  rhythmically 
when  the  music  said  sway,  and  though 
she  so  many  times  had  to  say,  "I  am 
sorry,  thank  you,  I  do  not  dance,"  she 
was  never  left  alone,  and  the  hours 
were  delightfully  frittered  with  one 
and  another  of  the  men — jiot  Christian 
Endeavor  men,  who  had  to  talk  of 
church  things  when  they  talked  with 
members  of  the  manse — but  regular 
men,  who  went  places,  and  did  thin§6. 
and  had  their  names  In  the  paper — reg- 
ular men  who  talked  of  things  that  In- 
terested them.  And  of  course  that 
would  interest  Doris,  who  all  her  life 
had  l>een  in  training  for  interest  in  oth- 
ers' lives. 

Rosalie,  after  two  or  three  painful 
refusals,  clenched  her  slim  white  hands 
and  ran  to  Doris. 

"General,"  she  whispered  hurriedly, 
"you  may  shoot  me  at  sunrise  if  you 
like,  but  I  tell  you  right  now  that  I  am 
going  to  dance,  dance,  dance  the  very 
toes  off  my  slippers.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 
And  it  will  be  worth  a  good  big  punish- 
ment. To  stand  here  like  a  mummy 
and  say,  'I  can't' — it  is  more  than  flesh 
and  blood  can  stand — my  flesh  and 
blood,  anyhow." 

Doris  was  nothing  If  not  honest,  and 
she  had  to  admit  that  Rosalie  did  seem 
almost  predestined  for  that  one-two- 
three-sklpplty-sklp-sklp  business!  But 
the  members —  Oh,  of  course,  the  mem- 
bers were  doing  it  themselves,  and 
Doris  could  see  a  deacon  drinking 
something  that—  Well,  Doris  knew 
that  they  never  served  it  at  the  En- 
deavor socials — but  things  were  so  dif- 
ferent with  us  preachers,  so  very  dif- 
ferent. And  it  would  hurt  father,  that 
was  the  worst  of  it,  and  he  was  such  a 
dear  old  thing—  But  Doris  had  to  sym- 
pathize with  Rosalie  a  little.  Was  it 
possible  that  Providence  might  have 
erred  a  tiny  bit  in  putting  such  loveli- 
ness and  such  naughtiness  and  such 
adorable  sweetness  Into  the  gentle  en- 
virons of  a  manse? 

So  intent  was  Doris  upon  the  grace- 
ful figure  of  her  winsome  Problem  that 
she  did  not  see  the  man  who  had 
stopped  at  her  side  and  was  looking 
down  with  quizzical  laughing  eyes  into 
her  anxious  face. 

•iMy,  such  a  lot  of  trouble,"  he  said 
at  last,  and  Doris  looked  up  astonished. 
"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon — " 
"No  occasion  in  the  world.  I  was 
laughing  at  you,  so  I  must  do  the 
apologizing.  But  I  feel  justified  in 
laughing  at  you.  This  isn't  any  place 
to  worry.  This  is  a  party.  Is  your 
sweetheart  dancing  too  often  and  too 
tenderly  with  your  lovely  friend?" 

"I  haven't  any  sweetheart,"  she  said, 
laughing  gaily  at  the  notion.  "It  is 
my  sister  I  am  watching.  She  Is  such 
a  nice,  naiighty  little  thing." 

She  pointed  Rosalie  out  to  him,  not 
without  pride,  and  flushed  with  pleas- 
ure when  he  commented  warmly  on  her 
grace  and  beauty. 
"And  how  beautifully  she  dances." 
"Yes,  she  does,  the  little  sinner.    And 
a  grand  time  we'll  have  in  the  morning, 
fixing  things  up  with  father." 
"Doesn't  he  allow  you  to  dance?" 
"He  allows  us  to  do  anything,"  said 
Doris    with   loyal    dignity.      "But   we 
do  not  do  it.    We  are  preachers." 


"What,  all  of  you?" 
"Oh,  no,  just  father,  but  the  rest  of 
us  back  hfm  up,  you  know." 

"Well,  since  the  naughty  sister  has 
involved  the  family  in  disgrace,  why 
don't  you  support  her,  and  have  a  good 
time  yourself?" 

"I  am  having  a  perfectly  wonderful 
time,  thank  you,  but  I  haven't  Rosalie's 
feet  and  eyes.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
dance,  and  I  do  not  care  to  learn.  Rosa- 
He  gets  those  things  by  instinct,  but  I 
have  none.  She  is  the  butterfly  of  the 
manse,  and  one  is  plenty."  Then  look- 
ing into  his  face  gravely,  she  said,  "I 
am  dlfllerent.  Rosalie  is  always  run- 
ning into  exclt?ement  and  adventure. 
I  never  did  In  my  life.  I  went  clear 
through  college,  and  was  never  even 
thrilled.  Rosalie  has  thrills  a  dozen 
times  a  day.  Of  course,  I  was  busy. 
We  had  Miss  Carlton,  but  I'  did  most  of 
the  work,  and  there  was  the  church, 
and  I  studied  harder  than  Rosalie  does 
— I  had  to.  She  gets  her  lessons  by 
instinct,  too,  I  guess.' 

"Then  very  plainly  now  is -your  time 
for  play.  If  excitement  does  not  come 
to  you,  go  after  it.  Look  for  your 
thrills.  If  you  do,  you  ^ill  find  them. 
If  you  do  not  stumble  into  romance,  as 
your  sister  does,  go  and  find  it  for 
yourself." 

She  laughed  brightly  at  that.  "I  do 
nat-know  where  to  look.  And  if  I  ran 
into  it,  very  likely  I  should  pass  it  bjf 
unrecognized.  Rosalie  says  men  are 
the  best  thrillers,  but  they  do  not  thrill 
me.  She  says  I  am  too  sensible — sense 
and  mystery  go  in  opposite  directions 
and  never  look  back."  She  was  study- 
ing him  curiously.  "I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  I  do  not  recall  your  name.  It  is 
very  stupid  of  me — " 

"Not  at  all.  You  met  so  many  when 
you  first  came  in.  Il  Is  quite  natural 
that  you  should  forget  a  few." 

Doris  thought  it  was  not  natural  t« 
forget  those  kind  quizzical  eyes,  ani 
that  kind  teasing  voice,  but  she  did  not 
say  so.  Instead  she  waited.  No  infor- 
mation was  forthcoming. 

She  laughed  at  him,  wonderingly. 
"But  I  still  do  not  know  your  name." 

"No?  Then  there  is  a  bit  of  mys- 
tery for  you.  Who  am  I?  Whence  do 
I  come?  Why  am  I  here?  I  am  a 
stranger,  but  you  will  see  me  again." 

"You  must  be  one  of  the  new  school- 
teachers, or  a  professor  in  the  college," 
she  ventured,  quite  tingling  with  the 
bit  of  novelty  new  to  her. 

"Yes?  Well,  I  am  going  to  run  away 
now  and  leave  you  to  your  chaperon- 
ing. But  you  must  not  forget  me,  little 
morning  glory." 

"Why,  father  called  me  that  just  be- 
fore I  left  the  house." 

There  you  see,  I  am  a  wizard.  I 
can  read  your  Innermost  thoughts.  I — " 
"I  hope  not,"  said  Doris  quickly. 
"Come  and  have  an  Ice  with  me  be- 
fore I  go."  He  led  her  through  a  quiet 
hallway  to  a  corner  of  the  wide  porch, 
and  brought  Ices  for  her,  and  cake. 
And  all  the  time  he  kept  up  that  boyish 
teasing  chatter,  and  always  she  watch- 
ed him  with  curiosity  and  interest. 

"You  are  too  sensible  to  be  inquisi- 
tive. You  should  say.  Here  is  a  brand 
from  the  burning,  I  must  sow  a  good 
seed  in  his  heart.  And  you  should  not 
even  ask  who,  nor  what,  nor  whither." 
"I  know  it,  but  I  do.  If  you  were 
just  ordinary.  I  should  not  care.  But 
I  can't  imagine!  You  haven't  been 
here  a  long  time,  that  is  certain.  Or  I 
should  have  seen  you  before.  And  if 
I  had,  I  should  remember.  You  are 
not  a  college  student,  for  you  are  too 
old — and  too  clever." 

"The  last  Is  an  open  insult,  and  the 
first  is  only  dimly  veiled.  Now  walk 
with  me  to  the  gate.  Miss  M^ofning- 
Glory."  And  at  the  gate  he  said,  in  a 
curious,  half-sad  voice,  quite  different 
from  the  gay  bantering  tone  that  had 
excited  her  curiosity,  "You  are  a  nice 
little  thing."  and  went  away. 

Doris  looked  after  him  in  astonish- 
ment. "Well,  can  you  beat  that?"  she 
ejaculated.  "Here  I  go  through  high 
school,  and  through  college,  and  now 
when  I  am  a  grown-up  old  woman,  and 
the  head  of  a  house,  and  the  General  ol 
a  mob — I  get  myself  all  mixed  up  In  8 
funny  business  like  this.     Who  In  th< 
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World  can  he  be?  And  where  in  the 
World  did  he  come  from?  But  he  said 
t  should  see  him  again.  I  wonder  what 
that  bad  little  Rosalie  is  at  now?" 

And  though  she  went  immediately 
back  to  her  sister,  she  did  not  forget 
the  kind  gray  eyes  and  the  kind  gay 
voice. 

"Did  you  have  a  nice  time,  Doris?" 
asked    Mrs.    Andrieson    as   they   were 
-  driving  swiftly  homeward. 

"Wonderful,"  said  Doris  In  a  "voice 
of  ecstatic  content.  • 

Mrs.  Andrieson  looked  at  her  curi- 
ously. "I  am  Bfraid  I  neglected  you. 
I  had  such  a  hard  time  keeping  the 
boys  from  quarreling  over  Rosalie,  and 
I  knew  you  would  not  get  into  mis- 
'    chief" 

Now  that  it  was  all  over,  and  the  ex- 
citement and  the  thrill  were  gone 
Rosalie  was  quivering  down  to  the  very 
tips  of  her  slippers.  She  had  dis- 
graced the  manse,  she  had  messed 
things  up  for  father — and  he  was  such 
a  darling —  Oh,  Doris  should  not  have 
.  let  her!  People  would  think  it  was 
father's  fault — she  had  not  thought  of 
that  before,  now  she  could  think  of 
nothing  else.  "He  is  a  good  man,"  peo- 
ple would  say,  "but  he  can  not  control 
his  children."  And  he  did  work  so 
hard,  and  was  so  patient — and  so  many 
times  his  eyes  looked  tired,  and  once  in 
a  while,  but  not  often,  he  would  admit 
that  his  head  ached  a  bit. 

Doris  was  sympathetic  as  always, 
sympathetic  in  that  unvoiced  silence 
that  understands  everything,  and  hurts 
not  a  single  particle.  She  knew  by  in- 
stinct that  Rosalie  was  sick  at  heart. 
So  they  talked  of  other  things,  and 
after  they  got  into  bed  she  said  ten- 
derly : 

"You  were  lovely,  Rosalie,  and  I  was 
80  proud  of  you.  And  though  you  were 
very  gay  and  lively,  you  were  sweet, 
and  had  a  sort  of  Presbyterian  dignity 
about  you  that  made  you  different." 

Rosalie  kissed  her  quickly,  but  did 
not  speak. 

When  the  family  met  again  at  the 
breakfast  table  Zee  was  overwhelming 
in  her  interest. 

"How  was  the  party?  Did  Rosalie 
flirt?  Did  all  the  men  fall  down  at  her 
feet  stone  dead?" 

"No,  little  goose,  they  didn't.  Men 
don't  any  more.  And  Rosalie  did  not 
flirt — exactly — and  the  party  was  glori- 
ous." 


Doris  did  not  glance  at  Rosalie,  in- 
tent on  the  oatmeal  before  her. 

"Were  you  the  most  beautiful  ones 
there?  Was  anyl)ody  dazzled?  Did  the 
women  wear  low-necked  dresses?  Alice 
Graves  says  they  don't  wear  any  sleeves 
at  all.  Did  they  dance?  Were  there 
any  members  there.  What  did  you 
have  to  eat?" 

"Oh,  you  little  chatter-box!  How  can 
I  answer  so  inany  questions?  Rosalie 
was  dazzling — did  you  ever  dream  that 
I  could  dazzle  anything?  Yes,  the 
ladies  did.  Yes,  they  danced.  Yes, 
there  were  a  lot  of  members.  They  had 
ices,  and  cakes,  and  coffee,  and  things 
to  drink  and — " 

"And  father,"  said  Rosalie  suddenly, 
"I  pinned  down  the  lace  In  the  neck  of 
my  dress  so  It  would  show  my  shoul- 
ders." 

He  turned  to  Doris  for  confirmation. 
"Just  a  little,  father,"  she  said  loyal- 
ly.   "It  did  not  show  much,  and  Rosa- 
lie looked  beautiful.    I  did  not  object 
to  it.' 

"And  I  danced." 

"This  was  nothing  short  of  a  bomb 
bursting  upon  them.  Even  Zee  was 
silenced.  Doris  felt  all  the  pain  of 
motherhood  over  an  erring  firstborn. 
Slowly  their  father  rallied. 

"Did  you  do  it— well?  I  hope  you 
didn't  stumble,  or  walk  on  ladles' 
dresses,  or  anything." 

"She  did  it  beautifully,"  said  Doris 
meekly. 

"Father,  I  ask  you  frankly,  as  man 
to  man,  is  it  wrong  to  dance?" 

"We  have  been  taught,  Rosalie,"  he 
began  slowly,  but  she  interrupted  him. 
"That  Isn't  fair.  You  tell  me  what 
you  think.  Why  should  we  leave  it  to 
other  men  that  we  don't  know?  How 
can  they  decide?  Do  they  know  more 
about  It  than  we  do?     It  doesn't  con- 


demn it  in  the  Bible.  That  would  be 
decisive.  But  why  do  these  other  men 
take  the  privilege  of  deciding  things 
for  the  rest  of  us?" 

"They  were  wise  men,  and  good.  We 
let  great  statesmen  make  our  laws,  and 
we  obey.       We  let  great  teachers  tell 
us  what  and  how  to  study  that  we  may 
l)ecome  educated,  and  we  obey  them. 
We  let  great  doctors  tell  us  how  to  safe- 
guard our  health,  and  we  obey  them. 
We  let  the  leaders  in  all  other  profes- 
sions tell  us  what  to  do,  where  to  go, 
what  to   eat,  what  to   wear — and   we 
obey.     We  might  trust  the  fathers  of 
the  church  a  little,  don't  you  think?" 
"But  it  is  such  a  simple  thing.    And 
so  natural.    Just  moving  to  music,  that 
is  all.     Soldiers  love  tp  march  to  the 
drum,  children  prance  to  music  of  the 
band.     It  is  human  nature." 

"My  dear,  if  you  want  to  move  to 
music,  let  Zee  here  go  up  and  down 
town  beating  a  drum  for  you,  and  you 
march  your  little  head  off." 

R(«alie  joined  the  laughter.    "I  like 
the  other  kind  better.    Then  you  truly 
think   it   is — dangerous,   or   wrong,   or 
unwise,  or  something?" 
"I  have  never  danced  myself,  dear." 
"Stand  up  here,  and  let  me  show  you. 
Now  you  go  this  way.    One,  two,  three; 
one,  two,   three;    skippity,   skip,   skip; 
one,  two,  three — and  that  is  all  there 
Is  to  it." 
"Simple,  Isn't  it?" 
"Perfectly     simple.      Now    is    that 
wrong?" 

"Well,  Rosalie.  I  tell  you  frankly,  as 
man  to  man,  if  I  were  young  and  had  a 
soft  shoulder  like  yours  against  my 
arm,  and  a  pretty  face  like  yours  very 
close  to  my  lips — I  should  probably  be 
tempted  to  kiss  it." 

"Oh,  father,"  cried  Rosalie,  joining 
the  burst  of  laughter.  "You  would  not 
do  it,  surely." 

"Not  in  public,  no.  And  I  may  add, 
if  I  had  a  pretty  hand  like  yours  in 
mine,  I  should  probably  squeeze  it,  and 
if  I  had  my  arm  around  your  waist  like 
this — I'd  probably  squeeze  that,  too." 

Merry  laughter  greeted  the  admis- 
sion. Then  In  the  silence  that  followed 
he  said  slowly.  "There  are  many  things 
I  could  do,  Rosalie,  that  would  do  me 
no  harm,  and  others  no  harm.  But 
would  I  get  pleasure  enough  out  of  the 
doing  to  make  it  worth  my  while?  Sup- 
pose even  one  person  should  say,  'He 
Is  a  vain  and  worldly  man,  I  do  not 
wish  to  go  to  him  In  my  trouble.'  If 
one  person  should  say  that  of  me,  I 
would  consider  I  had  paid  too  big  a 
price  for  the  little  amusement.  It  may 
be  one  of  the  things  we  give  in  return 
for  the  badge  of  the  ministry,  my  dear 
— I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  give  it.  It 
is  the  one  big  talent  of  our  profession 
— the  talent  of  giving  up." 
Rosalie  looked  at  him  steadily. 
"And  I  believe  that  anyone  who  is 
not  willing  to  exercise  that  talent  does 
not  fit  Into  a  manse."  ^ 

Rosalie  swallowed  hard.  "I — I  do  fit, 
•father — I  want  to.  I — I  could  never  be 
happy, any  place  in  the  world — outside 
the  manse."  Then  she  added  brightly, 
"So  I  must  never  dance  any  more?" 

"Ask  the  general,"  he  hedged  quick- 
ly.   "She  is  the  head  of  the  family." 

"Well,  General,  speak  up,  how  about 
It?" 

"What  a  naughty  Problem  you  are," 
said  the  General  tenderly.  "Well,  then, 
if  It  Is  up  to  me,  I  say  this:  Father  has 
put  It  up  to  you  squarely.  And  I  know 
this,  Rosalie,  that  when  anything  Is 
put  squarely  on  your  own  shoulders,  you 
straighten  up  and  carry  It  without 
fiinchlng.  You  are  old  enough  to  solve 
your  own  troubles.  This  is  yours — 
find   the  answer  for  yourself." 

"Oh,  you  bad  General,"  cried  Rosalie, 
laughing.  "Now  I  can  not  blame  it  on 
anyone  but  myself,  and  I  did  so  want 
to  sympathize  with  myself,  and  say.  'I 
can  dance  wonderfully,  but  they  won't 
let  me.'  Oh,  well,  I  should  worry.  And, 
General,  by  the  way,  I  may  as  well  con- 
fess that  I  was  jealous  of  you  last 
night.  You  were  so  different,  and  so 
remote — every  one  had  to  go  to  you, 
away  from  the  whirl,  back  Into  your 
corner  where  you  stood  serene.  I  kept 
thinking  what  a  nice  manse  type  you 
are,  always  distinct,  always  different. 


and  sweeter  than  anything.  So  I  had 
already  decided — I  just  wanted  to  find 
out  what  you  would  say." 

Then  Rosalie  was  gone  in  a  flash, 
chasing  Zee  out  into  the  garden  for  a 
merry  frolic. 

(To  be  continued) 


In    1850     New    York    ranked    first 
among  the  states  in  lumber  cut.      It 


now  contributes  only  1  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  That's  what  comes  of  emptying 
the  bucket  but  never  flUing  it  up. 


To  make  Johnny  hang  up  his  oven- 
coat  and  cap  not  only  helps  the  looks 
of  the  house,  but  it  instils  habits  of 
neatness  in  Johnny. 


The  machine 
moved  the  city  to  the  country 

JUST  a  simple  little  machine  for  mixing  crushed 
stone  and  water  to  produce  fuel  and  light.     But 
what  a  machine!     This  marvelous  mechanism  is 
known  as  the   Colt   Carbide  Lighting-and-Cooking 

Plant.  . 

It  brings  carbide  (crushed  stone)  in  contact  with 
plain,  ordinary  water  automatically.  The  gas  gener- 
ated thereby  makes  the  hottest  cooking  fuel  known; 
it  makes  soft,  mellow  light  that  has  been  called  "the 
chemical  counterpart  of  actual  sunlight." 

You  want  this  machine,  because: 

It  vriW  take  the  heat  and  drudgery  out  of  the  summer  kitchen 
by  substituting  clean  carbide-gas  for  sweltering  coal  and 
messy  oil.  It  will  put  man-made  sunlight  in  every  room  in 
the  house,  barns,  outbuildings,  drives. 

It  will  give  you  every  advantage  of  city  cooking  and 
lighting  wherever  you  live,  and  at  a  cost  so  low  as  to  be 
negligible. 

There  is  no  waste  with  a  Colt  plant.  An  automatic  shut- 
o£F  control  suits  the  supply  to  the  demand.  The  residue  of 
the  devitalized  carbide  is  slaked  lime,  valuable  for  fcrtihzer 
or  white-washing.  "  , 

It  is  easy  to  install  a  Colt  Machine.  The  only  attention 
it  asks  is  a  small  supply  of  carbide  about  once  a  month.  And 
carbide  is  readily  obtainable  in  every  rural  community. 

Will  you  let  us  tell  you  the  whole  story  of  carbide  light- 
ing and  cooking,  as  rendered  by  the  simple  little  Colt 
machine?  Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  post- 
card.    Take  this  first  step  today— without  obhgation, 

J.    B.     COLT     COMPANY 

30  East  42d  Street,  New  York 
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From  Office  Chair  to  Farm 

[(Concluded  from  page  66) 

political   life  of  the  times   such  as   I 
would  not  otherwise  have  gained. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  ball  which  I 
attended  the  first  winter  I  spent  at  the 
capital.    That  was  my  first  and  last  in- 
troduction into  high  society  and  came 
only  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
custom  then  for  the  governor  to  invite 
all  members  of  the  legislature  to  at- 
tend his  reception  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion.    I  knew  there  was  to  be  a  dance 
and  that  those  who  accepted  the  gover- 
nor's invitation  would  be  expected  to 
go  in  full  dress.    Never  having  had  any 
use  for  clothing  of  that  sort,  I  did  not 
feel  able  to  buy  the  necessary  outfit; 
but  I  soon  learned  that  I  was  not  alone 
in  this.    Few  of  the  members  did  have 
suits  such  as  should  be  worn  on  such 
an  occasion.    In  the  city,  however,  were 
houses  which  loaned  suits  at  a  stated 
price  for  the  evening.     I  think  It  was 
|2  eiich  paid  who  rented  clothes  for  the 
^evening.     The   idea  of  hiring  clothes 
that  way  did  not  appeal  to  me  very 
forcibly,  atod  as  I   had  a  fairly  good 
suit  I  determined  that  I  would  make 
the  venture  of  attending  just  as  I  was. 
If  I  were  admitted,  well  and  good;   if 
not,  no  harm  would  be  done. 

The  reception  over,  the  floors  were 
cleared   for  the   later   festivities,   and 
then  my  fun  began.      I  had  no  trouble 
securing    admission    to   the    executive 
mansion,  and  I  did  not  feel  at  all  like 
a  cat  in  a  strange  garret.     I  intended 
to  behave  myself  as  properly  as  I  knew 
how  and  see  what  there  was  to  be  seen. 
And  some  things  I  saw  that  night  gave 
me  a  side  light  on  human  nature  such 
as  I  never  had  witnessed  before.-     In 
the  first  place,  the  stock  of  suits  for 
rent  in  the  city  must  have  run  low  be- 
fore airthe  honorable  gentlemen  of  the 
legislature  had  secured  a  fit,  for  of  all 
the  misfits  I  ever  saw  there  they  were! 
Big  men  squeezed  into  suits  many  sizes 
too  small  for  them.    Slim  men  wearing 
great   baggy    suits   thet   reached   once 
and    a    half    around    when    drawn    up 
tight.     Tall  men  with  short  suits  and 
short  men  with  long  ones.    And  all  ill 
at  ease.     I  seemed  to  be  the  only  one 
•    present  who  was  having  a  really' good 
time.    It  was  when  the  dancing  began, 
however,  that  my  real  fun  commenced. 
If  it  had  been  to  save  my  life  I  could 
not  have  danced  a  step.    My  early  edu- 
cation along  that  line  had  been  greatly 
neglected,    although    I    did    not    then 
know  It,  and  my  later  life  had  been  too 
busy  to  be  given  over  to  exercises  of 
that  kind.     But  I  could  stand  back  by 
the  wall  and  watch  my  fellow  members 
of  the   legislature   as   they   "threaded 
the  mazes"  of  the  various  dances  to  the 
sound  of  exquisite  music.  ^I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  it  that  on  the  morrow 
tnose  same  gentlemen  would  be  at  the 
capltol,  seriously  engaged  in  carrying 
on  the  business  of  the  state,  the  festivi- 
ties of  the  night  before  all  a  thing  of 
the  past.     But  now — here  they  were, 
the  big  man  with  the  contracted  suit, 
the  little   man   with   his   clothes    five 
sizes  too  large,  the  fat  man  and  the 
thin  man.  each  wearing  hl»  misfit  of  a 
suit,  and  all  hopping  and  dodging  and 
going  through  all  sorts  of  contortions, 
and  trying  to  make  themselves  believe 
they  were  enjoying  It,  a  fancy  which 
was  altogether  belied  by  the  looks  on 
their  faces. 


Well,  I  looked  and  inwardly  enjoyed 
it  all  until  way  along  toward  the  wee 
sma*  hours.  Then  I  quietly  slipped 
away  and  out  on  the  street  well  out  of 
earshot,  I  stopped  and  doubled  up  with 
laughter  such  as  I  had  not  enjoyed  in 
many  a  day. 


Must  Our  Sheep  Go  ? 

"To  permit  sheep  husbandry  in  the 
United  States  to  be  destroyed  and  the 
United  States  to  become  dependent  on 
the  outside  world  for  its  wool  supply 
would  not  only  be  a  great  economic 
loss  but  a  national  peril  in  the  event 
of  war." 

These  words  summarize  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool 
Bureau  of  America  at  the  Senate's 
Finance  Committee  hearings  on  the 
emergency  tariff  bill.  President  Alex- 
ander Walker,  when  interviewed  on 
the  Bureau's  support  of  the  emergency 
tariff  bill  said: 

"The  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bu- 
reau of  America,  through  its  represent- 


ready  to  be  dumped  on  the  American 
market.  He  also  called  attention  to  the 
recent  report  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  to  the  effect  that 
the  average  cost  of  production  of  for- 
eign wool  is  only  one-third  the  cost  of 
the  production  of  domestic  wool. 

"The  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bu- 
reau of  America  is  giving  the  emer- 
gency tariff  bill  the  same  vigorous  and 
effective  support  that  it  Is  giving  the 
French-Capper  truth  In  fabric  bill. 
Both  are  imperatively  needed  for  the 
preservation  of  sheep  husbandry  in  the 
United  States  and  both  must  be  speedi- 
ly enacted  if  sheep  husbandry  Is  to  be 

saved. 

"If  the  .truth  in  fabric  bill  is  not 
enacted  at  the  same  time  as  the  tariff 
measure,  the  latter  will  be  of  little  help 
to  our  wool  growers.  Foreign  textile 
manufacturers  are  preparing  to  swamp 
this  country  with  wool  cloth  made 
largely  of  shoddy— old  rags,  reworked 
In  some  cases  as  often  as  eight  times. 
As  long  as  the  people  of  America  are 


DOES  IT  RING  TRUE? 

BDQAR  L.  VINCENT 

r-r^HE  other  day  some  one  handed  me  a  silver  half  dollar.  It  looked  all 
1  right  but  when  I  went  to  pass  it  out  In  payment  for  some  needed 
thing,  it  seemed  to  me  it  did  not  ring  just  right,  as  it  fell  on  the  counter. 
I  took  It  up,  balanced  it  on  the  end  of  one  finger  and  touched  it  lightly 
with  another  coin.  Clear,  distinct  and  true  the  sound  now  came  back  to 
me.  and  I  said:  "It  is  all  right.    It  rings  true." 

Have  you  not  before  now  when  buying  a  cross-cut  saw  blade  held  it  up 
and  struck  it  with  your  finger  nail,  to  see  what  sort  of  a  sound  It  gave? 
YOU  wanted  it  to  ring  just  as  did  the  silver  coin.  If  the  sound  you  heard 
had  been  dull,  and  perhaps  shot  through  with  a  quiver,  you  would  have 
said:  "1  am  afraid  of  that  blade.  It  does  not  ring  true.  Let  me  see  an- 
other,  please."  For  you  know  well  enough  that  a  saw  with  a  fiaw  in  it 
will  soon  break  and  be  gone. 

"I  like  that  man.  There  is  such  a  frank,  manly,  honest  look  in  his  face. 
And  then,  too.  when -he  speaks  you  feel  that  he  means  exactly  what  he 
says.  No  doubt  about  his  sincerity.  You  can  trust  him  anywhere."  So 
you  have  spoken  of  some  man  you  knew,  and  what  a  joy  It  Is  to  be  able  to 
say  a  thing  like  that  with  so  much  assurance.  "He  rings  true!"  Thank 
God  for  the  man  whose  heart  is  so  clean,  whose  purpose  Is  so  pure  and 
whose  life  Is  so  animated  with  the  spirit  of  truth  that  you  can  trust  him 
anywhere  with  the  most  precious  thing  you  have  in  all  the  world! 

In  but  one  way  can  any  of  us  reach  the  point  where  it  can  truthfully  be 
said  of  us.  "He  always  rings  true."  When  all  the  dross  has  been  washed 
out  of  the  heart  In  the  deep  Fountain  of  Life,  and  when  the  whole  life  is 
lived  out  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Spirit  of  God! 


ASPIRIN 


Name  "Bayer"  on  Genuine 


Beware!  Unless  you  see  the  name 
"Bayer"  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Asperln  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Asperln  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack- 
age for  Colds.  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum- 
bago, and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Asperln  cost 
few  cents.  Druggists  also  'sell  larger 
p  ckages.  Asperln  Is  the  trade  mark 
of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoacetlo 
acidester  of  Sallcylicacid. 


FISH 


FOR^ 

FEEDING 


STRUVEN*S 

FISH  MEAL 

ISA 

BONE  BUILDER 

It  tiaa  20*  bone  building  minerals,  he»^T 
Id  calcium  and  phoophorus.  Pigs  fed  on 
It  will  haTe  Btrong  paateroa  and  strong 
backs.  It  has  60«,  digsstlble  prot«  n. 
Whatever  else  you  feed,  you  are  not  giv- 
ing your  spring  pigs  their  best  chance 
without  Struven'B  Fish  Meal. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO.. 

114  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltiaore.  Hd. 


^  .  « 


atlves  at  the  hearings  on  the  emergency 
tariff  bill  at  Washington,  emphasized 
the   fact  that  the  farmers  and   stock 
raisers    are    the    foundation    and    the 
backbone   of   our   national   prosperity. 
Farmers  are  now  producing  at  a  loss 
and  must  at  once  be  given  protection 
that  will  prevent  dumping  of  foreign 
products,  if  the  prosperity  and   well- 
being  of  the  nation  are  to  be  assured. 
"Both  food  and  clothing  are  Involved 
in  sheep  husbandry.     Furthermore,  if 
sheep  husbandry  In  the  United  States 
is  wiped  out,  the  United  States  will  be 
dependent  on  the  outside  world  for  her 
wool   supply   and   in   addition   to  the 
great  economic   loss  of  an   important 
industry  destroyed,  the  United  States 
would  be  constantly  in  peril  of  being 
shut  off  from  all  wool  supplies  in  the 
event  of  war. 

"Gorge  D.  Briggs,  who  represented 
the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau 
of  America  at  the  hearings  of  the. 
emergency  tariff  bill  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committeo  of  the  Senate,  pre- 
sented figures  showing  tbe  great  quan- 
titiei  of  unmanufactured  foreign  wool 


unenlightened    as   to    the    content   of 
cloth   by   a  compulsory   labeling   law, 
this  shoddy  cloth  will  be  sold  as  'all 
wool*  and  our  people  will  continue  to 
believe   that   the   term    means   virgin 
wool  and  will  buy  and  pay  accordingly. 
This  will  be  greatly  accentuated'by  the 
popular    belief    In    all    things   marked 
•imported*   and   will   help  the  foreign 
rag-pickers,  but  It  will  only  tend  to  de- 
press the  local  market  for  virgin  wool 
and  further  discourage  American  sheep 
husbandry." 


]UHvimdi03fmiTrcft| 

^^  for  80  days  trial  on  approvaLToar 
choice  of  44  atylaa,  oolora  and  slsas 
of  famous  Ransar  Bioyolea.  Faatory- 
t*-Rltfar  leU  you  buy  at  wbolesaie 

— '^        pvapafcl.  dlr«r.t  froai  OMkar. 

~    —        Mm  yoa  motor 


^m-^^  m^  wvm,  ^MH.^  bora  end  aau  9tgUf 
mir9  the  uamU  menthg  paymcoti.  Tba 
pMSar  la  abettor  btcrele  than  roa  caa 

fay  •■'"'•T^^'KILgr'^Jw-,!,  nartaand 
Tii^^  aq^Stitaat  at  half  am£i^^Um». 


I  trm*  Raaaar   aatala*  with  Imraat  prleea  aadV 


RED.  p.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,  CWHIHS, 

Large  strains,  all  ages,  mated  not  akin.     Bred  Hows, 
Horvlce  Boars,  Lincoln   Uuclcs,  autnea  Pigs,  Orarte 
Guernsey  and  Holsteln  Calves.     C'olllos  and  Beagls 
Pups.    Nma  tiamp  for  pneet  and  ("^rcvlnrt. 
P.  r.  HAHIE.TON,  €'orbr»iylil».  P». 

IU  A\717    •  Splendid  l»«rfcablre  Boars, 
tlAVEi    ready  for  light  service,  sired  by  the 
big  Double  Lee  Boy  3d.    Also  6  bred  gUts. 

W.  r.  NeflPARBAN,  Ptimlaa,  P». 


ROSECOYD  FARM  DUROCS  «Jnd' i^lf'^'ig^fol 


Every  home  needs  Its  asparagus  bed; 
it  should  be  a  family  institution  like 
the  kitchen  range  and  the  piano— 
properly  started  and  cared  for  it  will 
produce  a  crop  for  from  10  to  14  years, 
and  that  first  luscious  mess  In  the 
spring  Is  worth  the  bother  of  fertiliza- 
tion and  cultivation. 

It's  a  safe  bet  that  that  selfsame  chap 
whose  motto  Is  "Never  do  today  what 
you  can  put  off  until  next  week"  won't 
have  his  spraying  rig  in  order  for  the 
first  spring  application. 


sale. 


D.  H.  STOVDT,  H«rali«7,  Pa. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 


ROOKS' APPLIANCE. 

the   modem  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rupture  will  b« 
gent   on   trial.     No  ob- 
noxious sprlnsrs  or  P^d** 
Has   automatic    Air 
Cushions.     Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  part* 
toeether  u  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Seirt  oa  trial  to^prave  R. 
Protected  by  U.  8.  pst* 
•nts.    Catalogue juBd  mM^ 
1  ttre  blanks  inaUad  frsa.  8«b« 
nam*  and   address  toda^ 


C  li  MOOES,  U7  D,  Stale  St,  MtfthaO,  Mch. 


v»'. 


i 


Farm  Happenings 

AS  TOLD  BY   THE  BOSS. 

This  has  been  an  exceptional  winter 
for  caring  for  live  stock.  It  has  been 
possible  to  turn  cattle  and  sheep  out 
nearly  every  day.  While  they  have 
been  out  in  the  lot  they  have  consumed 
a  lot  of  corn  stover,  which  has  saved 
on  the  hay  and  silage  necessary  to 
carry  the  stock  through  the  winter. 


and  put  right  out  on  the  land.  There 
has  not  been  too  much  snow  at  any 
time  to  keep  the  teams  from  going  on 
the  field.  Manure  handled  In  this  way 
requires  the  least  amount  of  labor  and 
will  do  the  most  good  on  the  land. 


The  bred  ewes  are  now  getting  some 
grain  which  will  get  them  In  better 
shape  for  lambing.  A  little  grain  al- 
lowed for  four  or  six  weeks  before 
lambing  has  always  proven  a  good 
practice  with  us  as  the  lambs  seem  to 
be  stronger  at  birth.  The  ewes  also 
have  a  better  supply  of  milk  when 
grained  as  compared  with  no  grain 
feeding. 


The  brood  sows  have  been  kept  out 
in  a  five-acre  blue  grass  plat  where 
they  can  get  plenty  of  exercise.  We 
scattter  some  ear  corn  in  different 
places,  so  that  they  are  all  compelled  to 
move  about  every  day. 


The  fall  pigs  have  been  doing  e_xcep- 
tlonally  well  this  winter;  this  partly 
due  to  the  mild  weather  and  also  to 
the  splendid  start  which  they  got  dur- 
ing the  fall  months. 


The  horse  that  was  taken  sick  with 
lockjaw  some  time  ago  Is  coming  along 
in  fine  shape.  Prompt  treatment  by  a 
veterinarian  saved  this  horse  for  us. 

The  brood  sows  will  begin  to  farrow 
about  March  1st.  We  hope  to  save  as 
many  of  the  pigs  as  possible.  We  have 
put  guard  rails  In  all  the  farrowing 
pens,  so  that  the  sows  will  not  lie  on 
the .  little  pigs.  We  have  also  rigged 
up  a  stove  In  one  end  of  the  farrowing 
house,  so  that  we  can  keep  the  place 
warm  during  very  cold  nlfehts. 


A  Cow  Worth  Having 

Of  the  twenty-two  dairy  improve- 
ment associations  in  New  York  State, 
that  in  Livingston  county  has  made  its 
second  successive  record  according  to 
figures  for  November  just  compiled. 
The  high  record  cow  of  the  state  this 
month  was  a  grade  Holsteln  owned  by 
Doty  &  Barber,  of  Livonia,  which  made 
74.9  pounds  of  butter  fat;  in  October 
the  county  led  all  others  in  number  of 
high  record  cows.  The  latest  com- 
pilations show  eight  counties  with 
cows  which  gave  over  60  pounds  of  fat, 
of  which  three,  Livingston,  Allegany 
and  Tioga,  had  records  over  70  pounds. 

Tioga  county.  New  York,  has  the 
added  distinction  of  having  reported 
the  highest  milk  production  for  the 
state,  which  record,  Incidentally,  was 
made  by  the  cow  which  was  third  In 
fat  produced.  She  Is  a  Holsteln-Frle- 
slan  owned  by  Decker  &  Kenyon,  of 
Newark  Valley,  and  gave  2057.8  pounds 
of  milk  during  November,  yielding 
74.08  pounds  of  butter  fat,  and  was  the 
only  cow  In  the  twenty-two  associa- 
tions to  give  more  than  a  ton  of  milk 
during  the  month. 


The  flock  of  sheep  has  been  closely 
culled  during  the  past  month.  There 
were  a  few  late  lambs  that  had  not  de- 
veloped properly  and  some  of  the  old 
ewes  that  were  not  safe  with  lamb. 
We  find  that  It  does  not  pay  to  keep  In- 
dividuals that  do  not  show  promise  of 
developing  as  good  breeding  animals, 
nor  does  It  pay  to  keep  old  ewes  that 
fall  to  breed. 

We  have  found  It  a  good  practice  to 
go  over  the  breeding  ewes  some  time 
before  lambing  and  trim  all  the  locks 
of  wool  from  around  the  udder.  When 
this  Is  done  it  Is  much  easier  for  the 
lambd  to  suckle  without  getting  locks 
of  wool  in  their  mouths.  In  trimming 
these  locks  it  Is  important  to  watch 
that  the  teats  are  not  cut  oft  or  injured. 


Shall  We  Manure  Pastures  ? 

So  much  has  been  said  about  Improv- 
ing pasture  lands  that  it  Is  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  know  that  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station  Is  testing  the  matter 
out  on  the  state  farm  In  Trumbull  Co. 

A  number  of  plats  have  been  laid  out 
In  a  permanent  pasture,  which  are  fer- 
tilized and  treated  In  various  ways. 
Ihe  tests  cover  the  use  of  manure, 
limestone  and  acid  phosphate  In  vari- 
ous amounts.  So  many  acres  of  Ohio 
land  are  devoted  to  pasture  and  the 
rapidly  diminishing  returns  from  these 
lands  have  made  It  necessary.  It  is  stat- 
ed, to  work  out  an  accurate  system  of 
fertilization  and  rejuvenation. 

In  southern  Ohio,  on  hilly  land,  it 
has  been  found  satisfactory  to  fertilize 
pastures  heavily  with  >«.cld  phosphate 
and  then  to  re-seed.  This  eliminates 
plowing  the  land  In  hilly  sections. 


i;  .j^ 


The  small  calves  are  turned  out  In 
an  open  lot  every  day  that  the  weather 
is  good.  Plenty  of  sunshine  and  lots 
of  exercise  are  fine  things  for  young 
calves. 

Some  of  the  steers  are  beginning  to 
shell  the  com  from  the  broken  ear  com 
that  is  being  fed.  This  means  that  we 
will  have  to  shell  the  com  for  them  at 
an  early  date.  Steers  frequently  do 
this  when  the  cobs  become  hard  and 
dry. 

Thus  far  It  has  been  possible  to  keep 
the  manure  cleaned   out  of  the  yard 


If  She  Were  Only  Ours  I 

Itchen's  Golden  Daisy  of  Chilmark 
61690,  a  Guernsey  cow  bred  by  Chil- 
mark Farm,  Osslning,  New  York,  and 
owned  and  tested  by  F.  L.  Howes,  Rlv- 
erdale  Farm,  Groton,  Massachusetts,  is 
the  new  champion  in  class  DD  of  the 
Guernsey  Advanced  Register.  With  her 
record  of  14,367.0  pounds  of  milk  and 
669.64  pounds  of  butter  fat  she  exceeds 
the  previous  champion,  Clare  of  Gerar 
49122,  by  a  margin  of  31.85  pounds  of 
butter   fat. 


Funny  how  inconsistent  some  folks 
are.  Take  that  man,  for  Instance,  who 
weighs  out  every  speck  of  feed  so  his 
cattle  will  get  a  balanced  ration,  then 
turns  around  and  sells  all  the  milk  and 
butter  which  his  children  need  for 
health,  growth  and  happiness.  And 
you'll  notice  It's  the  same  man  who 
takes  the  kids  to  the  fair  and  lets  them 
eat  high  colored  pop  com  and  hot  dogs 
with  lots  of  mustard. 


BARKER'S 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE   POWDER 

The  old  reliable— 60  years  on  the  market — never  scored  a  failure 
— never  one  complaint— yet  millions  of  packages  sold.  Costs  more 
than  any  other  because  it  has  high  class,  guaranteed  drugs  in  it- 
uses  12  ingredients  in  its  make  up— and  as  only  small  doses  are  neces- 
sary it  goes  farther  than  any  other  powder. 


Oood-eised 
Package  25c. 


Puts  pep  In  your  stock  and  money  in  your 

pocket.     Makes  sick  stock  well  and  well  stock 

better— and   keeps  them  so.     A  standby  you 

can  rely  on  to  do  Its  work— and  do  It  quickly 

and  thoroughly.    When  yoa  want  real, 

lasting    results,    think  of  BARKERS— 

buy   BARKERS  use  BARKERS. 

In  packages, 
25  cents,  86  cents, 

fl.m  aiul  I2.li0. 

And  In  12  and  25 

pound  pails. 


\  Prepared  and  Guaranteed  by 

Barker,  Moore  and  Mein  Medicine  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  Sale  and  Recommended  hy 
DRUG.    GROCERY    AND    GENERAL   STORES. 


PHILADELPHIA 


WOOD 
STAVK 


SILOS 


With  Bevelled  Doors— Keeps  Ensilage 
Perfect— Easily  Operated. 


RELIABLE 


CKMENT 
•TAVCS 


SILOS 


THE     OLD 

CENTURY 

Greatest  Improvement  of  the  20th 
Century— Everlasting. 

OPENir4G    ROOFS  for  Full  Siloa 

ENSILAGE  TRUCKS  WOOD  TAl^TKS 

WRITE  NOW  fir  N*w   Cmlahgut  and  SftiiaJ  Prim 

C.  F.  SCHLICHTER    COMPANY 

106  8.  18th  Str«et.  (Room  104) 
Factory,  Norristown,  Pa.      PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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DRIED  BEET  PULP 

An  inexpensive  Milk  Producer 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICE     • 
NOW   IN   EFFECT 


1 


Atk  Your  Feed  Dealer 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


& 


■W'V 


CORD  TYPE  TIRES 


An   Honest  Serviceable  SOOO-MUe  Tire-Ttus   osrtn.   is   not  Mw«d. 

patflied   or   retretded   but   Is   relullt   throughout   of   n«w   nuterlsL      Belnforoe<I 

side   walls   and   a    Standard    Non-skid   tread    of    new   Uw   rubber     •*«•••   cot 

Actually  guaranteed  for  60O0  miles  »•»•«  "Jf'"^ »".  »£.»*i»'5J2iJI?^^^^'*' 
A  Hich  Grade  Tube  Free  With  Each  Tire  Ordered 

28  Xt     ..IT.15  31x4     ..$10.80  82  X  4J4.. 112.40  !S*l^--<|fS 

Mxt    .      f.85  82x4     ..1115  !2  »*}>••  J*^25  S«l    'If 

Mi  88        •.»  84x4    ..11.98  85x4^4..  18.85 


15.41 


SUte  itraif  ht  iid«  or  elinchw.      8«ii<J  H  00  dapoait  with  your  ord«r       Tir«  will  be  ifcipp^  C^  0   D  witk 
Mction   l«n  uDwrappod  for  •nmination.     Not  Mtiifactory  oa  arrival,  ratam  tira  and  adriaa  a*  onaa. 
Dcpoiit  will  b«  promptlT  retarncd  »•  tnoo  ai  tira  it  raeaivad. 
DURABLE   TIRE   AND    RIBBER  CO..    2»t«  Q   Wabash   Are.,  Chicago.  Ri. 
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SOLID  OAK   .^^^ 

Living  Room  Suite  1.11— '.aaa 


▼^^  '^^T  '^f^^   '^'^^   Tk^ 


Brings  Hartman's  Elegant  7-piece  Suite 

Rfcfify  SahoMered  Back^  and  Seats,   Beautiful  New  Design 

Hartman's  latest  offering  in  Mission  furniture.    A  new  design  in  a  7-piece  suite-elegant,  mas- 

Bive    vet  graceful      Both  chairs  and  rockers  have  uphoUtered  •emU  and  bade    Without  doubt  the  greatest  bargain 
fi  Mis^slon^Srniture       Sent  for  only  $1  down  and  on  30  days;  free  trial      Then,  if  not  satisfied,  send  it  back  and  we 
will  refund  the  $1  and  pay  freight  both  ways.    If  you  keep  it,  pay  balance,  only  $3  monthly-over  a  year  to  pay. 


This  splendid  suite  consists  of  large  Arm  Rocker,  Arm  Chair, 


Take  Over  a  Full  Year  to  Pay  __„  . 

-      own,  neatly  waxed.    Very  massive  and  well  braced -very  durable.      Rocker  and  chair  Upholstered 
and  backs  are  richly  upholstered  invitation  Sp^anish  brown  leath^-^wel  padded  or  -«!  o^  SeatS.nd  BaC 


Sewin^g  Rocker,  Side  Chair,  Library  Table,  Tabourette  and 
Book  Blocks— all  beautifully  finished,  fumed  in  a  rich  shade 


of  brown, 

seats 


o 


seats  and  backs  are  richly  upholstered  in  imitation  Spanish  brown  leather,  well  paoaea  tor  coimor^  SeatSand  BackS 
Rears  of  backs  are  also  upholstered  with  tame  material  aa  front  Any  wa/  you  look  at  them,  these  »•»*»■""  »«*'»*• 
dfalrs  and ?Sers  have  an  elegant,  finished  appearance.  ^Chairs  and  Ubfes  move  e-iW.  h^c^use  thev  are  set  on  "dome, 
silence.**  Rocker  and  Arm  Chair  about  36  inches  high  and  have  seats  19x19  inches. 


Chairs  and  tables  move  easily,  because  they  are  set  on  **donies  of 

-  "•     •         Backs  22  inches  from  seat.    Sewing  Rocker 


and  Side  Chair  about  34  inches  high,  seats 
16x16  inches,  backs  21  inches  from  seat. 

Fw*rs  I  ArcXA  Library  Table  is  extra  fare*, top  b«- 
■•**■■■  ■•«■»»  ing  24x36  inches  and  80  inches  from 
TaMa  floor;leffa2inche8aqaare.  Neat  paneled  ends 
■  "•'■^  and  roomy  bookshelf.  Tabourette  ♦""  i"*!" 
inches.  Heiirht  16  inches.   Boole  blocks  large  ■ 

■  s.    We 


FKFF  Bargain  Catalog  rT.  m  pYsus  j^n  Furniture  &  Carpet  Co. 

rnU:  The^ffre.43^p.feQ»ts^^hoT:   I  S!S\JJ!!tZr,H^^^ 


and  roomy  bookshelf.  Tabourette  top.  10x10 

1 16  inches.  Book  blocks  larare  and  heavy 

enough  to  support  a  number  of  books,    we  can't  say 

enouffh  for  this  splendid  set.   Try  it  80  days  FREE. 


Skipped  witbout  delay 


knocked  down"  to  save  freiffbt)  from 
Shipping  weiffht  about  180  pounds. 


yon  how  to  make  your  home  beaotif  uTand  how  to  save 
money,  it  offers  you  the  choicest  styles  and  amas- 
inir  bargains  in  furniture,  rusrs,  linoleum,  stoves, 
watches,  silverware,  dishes,  washing  machines,  sew- 
ing machines,  aluminum  ware,  phonographs,  gas 
engines  and  cream  separators,  etc.— »ll  on  our  easy 
monthly  payment  terms.  80  days'  free  trial  oo  •▼«»7; 
thing.     Get  this  FREE  bargain  catalog.     Post  card 


eago  watvboass  or  factory  in  Indiana.    Shipping  weight  about  180  pounds.  ^  ,^^j^  bHngs  it  by  return  maiL 

OrderNo.llOCMAlS.  Price,$39.95.  PayaBiy$ldewa.^aUBCs$3»s«tUy.    Feather  Your  Nest.*'^ 

HARTMAN' 


slog. 


(Enclosed  find  |1.  Send  the  7-Piece  Living  Room  Suite  No. 
U0CMA16  as  described.  I  am  to  have  30  days'  trial.  If  not 
.  satisfied  will  ship  it  back  and  you  will  refund  my  |1  and  pay 
I  freight  both  ways.  If  I  keep  it.  I  wiU  pay  $8.00  per  month 
■  until  the  price.  839.96.  i»  paid. 

I 
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Rearing  the  Chicks  Without  the  Hen 


•  t  ■  - 


THE  real  test  of  success  with  fowls  Is,  after  all» 
the  brooding  of  the  newly  hatched  chicks.  Many 
are  the  cases  of  success  in  egg  production,  success 
in  operating  the  incubator,  but  discouraging  results 
with  rearing  the  new  flock.  In  rearing  the  new 
stock  with  a  brooder  it  has  always  been  the  writer's 
contention  that  successful  brooding  begins  at  hatch- 
ing time  in  the  incubator.  The  one  thing  to  guard 
against  is  chilling  the  newly  hatched  chicks,  for  it 
has  been  our  experience  that  a  chill  during  the  first 
two  weeks,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  first 
few  days  is  almost  sure 
to  prove  fatal  to  a 
large  percentage  of  the 
flock,  no  matter  what 
else  one  may  do. 

The  flrst  chance  of 
chilling  the  newly 
hatched  chicks  is  in 
the  incubator  nursery 
trays.  The  new  hatch- 
ed chicks,  still  in  the 
wet  state,  if  allowed  to 
drop  from  the  incuba- 
tor tray  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  perhaps  104  de- 
grees to  the  nursery 
underneath  with  a 
temperature  of  about 
95  degrees  are  going 
through  too  sudden  a 
change  of  temperature, 
which  is  likely  to 
prove  detrimental. 
Personally  we  have 
concluded  after  hatch- 
ing a  great  many 
chicks  that  it  is  best  to 
allow  the  chicks  to  dry 
on  the  incubator  tray 
and  remove  them  when 
dry  to  the  brooder.  In 
doing  this  way  it  ia 
essential  that  only  the 
dry  chicks  be  removed 
and  perhaps  more  than 
one  removal  made,  tak- 
ing care  to  expose  the 
chicks  and  also  the  un- 

hatched  eggs  as  little  as  possible.  In  removing  the 
chicks,  the  use  of  a  properly  protected  container  is 
important,  for  even  though  the  chicks  are  only  kept 
in  the  transfer  basket  or  box  for  a  short  time  It  may 
be  sufficiently  long  to  chill  them,  especially  in  cold 
early  spring  weather.  The  best  thing  we  have  found 
for  carrying  the  chicks  is  a  tight  box  without  lid, 
6  inches  deep,  3  feet  long  and  18  inches  wide.  The 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  box  are  lined  with  heavy 
cotton  flannel  and  the  top  covered  by  a  number  of 
thickneeses  of  the  same  mii^erial  laid  oier  the  box 


By  J.  RAYMOND  KESSLER 

so  as  to  come  down  on  the  chicks'  backs.  The  covers 
and  box  are  thoroughly  warmed  before  transferring 
the  chicks.  The  chicks  should  be  removed  a  few  at 
a  time,  opening  the  incubator  as  little  as  possible 
and  slipping  the  chicks  under  tho  edge  of  the  box 
covers. 

Just  as  soon  as  possible  after  removal  from  the 
incubator,  the  chicks  should  be   placed  under  the 


SIAi  .. 
f..w.A.  STATE  COLLE^ 

STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. 
e  heat,  and  ftl;W   *  '^^' 


Many  farmmra  arm  tarnint  thmir  attmmtiom  to  bm«9  thit  teaman  a»  a  profUabIm  mid*  Una.   It'm  mtranma  honay  ham  nmvar  boon  gv 
a  raally  big  campaign  of  advmrtimings  it  is  whoUmoma  and  dmlieioua  and  if  advmrtiatd  os.  for  inatancm, 

raiminm  hav*  baan,  it'm  eonmumption  could  ba  ntaltipUmd- 


brooder  hover.  We  have  found  It  host  to  have  the 
brooder  register  about  100  degrees  when  the  chicks 
are  first  placed.  This  heat  Is  gradually  reduced  to 
about  90  degrees  by  the  end  of  the  second  week.  To 
Home  this  may  seem  like  too  high  a  heat,  but  it  is  a 
great  deal  better  to  have  a  little  too  much  heat  and 
allow  space  for  the  chicks  to  get  away  from  It  if 
they  so  desire,  than  to  have  them  crowd  and  sweat 
from  too  little  heat.  Really  the  only  way  to  regu- 
late the  heat  of  the  brooder  is  according  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  flock.    If  the  chicks  crowd  up  close  under 


the  hover  they  are  in  need  of  more 
flock  is  practically  all  out  from  under  the  hover 
when  sleeping,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  heat  is  too  high. 
The  heat  can  be  considered  about  right  when  the 
chicks  all  go  under  the  hover,  leaving  a  few  here  and 
there  with  their  heads  sticking  out  from  under  the 
hover  tabs. 

Where  the  hover  is  housed  within  a  small  com- 
partment,  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  the  chicks 
from  straying  at  night  is  to  see  that  they  are  all 

closed  within  the 
brooder  compartment. 
However,  where  a  hov- 
er of  the  portable  type 
is  used  in  alarge 
house  it  is  well,  while 
the  chicks  are  young, 
to  surround  the  hover 
at  night,  at  a  distance 
of,  say,  18  inches,  witk 
a  circle  of  small  mesh 
wire  to  prevent  the 
chicks  from  straying 
from  the  hover  in  the 
night  and  becomins 
lost  and  chilled. 

It  is  poor  economr 
to  overcrowd  the  brood- 
er, no  matter  how 
warm  the  season,  for 
overcrowding  causae 
sweating  and  results 
In  colds  when  the 
chicks  come  out  into 
the  cooler  air  of  the 
scratch  pens.  Cod 
houses  and  s  c  r  a  t  c  k 
pens  and  even  runs 
in  the  open  when  the 
weather  is  fit  will  not 
harm  the  brooder 
chicks  if  the  house  an4 
yards  are  arranged  \m 
a  simple  manner  so  the 
chicks  can  run  back 
into  the  hover  to  warsi 
up  when  cold.  Compli- 
c  a  t  e  d  runways  and 
small  openings  confuse 
small  chicks  and  cause 
them  to  become  lost  and  unable  to  find  their  way 
back  to  the  hover  to  get  warm.  Whenever  possible, 
the  hover  floor,  scratch  pen  and  yard  should  be  on 
the  same  level. 

We  have  found  It  Impossible  to  successfully  rear 
our  chicks  unless  they  can  be  allowed  at  lecLst  a  few 
hours  a  day  to  run  on  good  old  Mother  E^rth.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that  unless  the  flock  of  newly- 
hatched  chicks  are  allowed  contact  with  the  earth 
by  the  end  of  the  second  week,  leg  weakness  will 

(Coacl«ded  on  pace  93) 
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"Chickens— and  Things" 

WINEFORD  V.  ASPINWALL 

WHEN  the  old  home  In  the  North  was  broken  up 
by  death  we  of  the  younger  generation  decid- 
ed to  go  South  to  live  in  a  large  city.  A  few  years 
later  we  sold  our  city  property  and  went  four  miles 
out  to  a  suburb,  where  we  had  three  acres  of  land. 
Everybody  out  there  had  big  pine  trees,  flowers, 
children  and  chickens.  We  had  all  of  these  except 
the  latter,  so  Eff  said  we  must  have  some  chickens. 
I  did  not  know  a  thing  about  chickens,  and  Eff  was 
equally  ignorant.  In  the  old  home  father  always  at- 
tended to  the  chickens,  and  Eff  was  always  complain- 
ing that  the  "darned  things  were  forever  getting  out 
and  scratching  up  his  flowers." 


Top  Dressing  Grass  Land 
and  Wheat 

A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


use  the  pepper  now,  for  it  seems  to  be  the  mustard 
that  helps  them,  and  if  I  have  no  fat  meat  I  rub  a 
little  lard  into  the  meal. 

I  had  to  buy  eggs  from  the  grocery  for  a  while, 
and  one  day  I  found  three  small  speckled  eggs.     I  .ttpntlon 

was  curious  to  see  what  kind  of  chicks  they  would  rpHE-grass  crop  is  generally  given  less  attention 

hatch,  so  I  slipped  them  under  a  hen  I  had  Just  set.  1     than  any  other  farm  ^''f ,   "^^J^^^' f  ^^f^,"^ 

The  farmer's  wife  said  they  were  guinea  eggs  and  to  the  farm  operat  ons  as  a  ''^''''^^'^'^^^^^^ 

would  take  four  weeks  to  hatch.     Then  I  put  them  nance  of  soil  fertility,  is  such  that  it  s^^^j^  re<^eive 

under  another  hen  due  to  hatch  a  week  later.    Only  every  consideration.     An  ^-^-f  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

one  of  the  eggs  hatched.    The  hen  promptly  put  the  means  soil  improvement.   J^Jf  ^^  ^^^"^^^^ 

baby  guinea  out  of  the  box-was  so  mean  to  the  poor  of  grass  means  not  only  a  lack  of  forage,  but  also 


little  thing  that  I  had  to  take  It  into  the  house  and 
raise  it  myself.  The  little  creature  showed  almost 
human  intelligence,  became  badly  "spoiled,"  and 
demanded  to  be  carried  in  my  apron  pocket     Later 


la  scrairning  up  uia  iiuwcjb.  --  ,,      ,      .  v^  jij  ..,^4.  «v^ 

One  day  in  the  city,  in  a  coop  outside  a  grocery.*  he  was  adopted  by  a  motherly  hen  who  did  not  oXy 
Eff  saw  a  nice  old  speckled  hen.    He  said  she  looked     ject  to  baby  guineas 


homesick,  so   he   bought   her   and   brought   her   out 
home.     She  laid  a  few  eggs  and  then  wanted  to  set. 
1  sent  Dood  to  a  nearby  farm  house  and  procured 
eighteen  eggs  and  put  them  all  under  her,  besides 
the  few  she  had  laid.    When  mother  came  out  from 
the  city  to  spend  the  day,  and  I  proudly  showed  her 
the  nest  with  Biddy  and  the  eggs  she  was  greatly 
amused.     She  had  been  raised  in  the 
country  and  knew  all  about  chickens. 
Nevertheless,  she  thought  it  wonderful 
when    Biddy   hatched   seventeen   hand- 
some,  healthy   chicks.      I   have   raised 
hundreds  of   chickens  since  then,   but 
never  any  finer  than  those,  and  I  was 
so  ^roud  of  them!      Such  yellow  legs, 
red  combs  and  speckled  blue  and  white 
feathers!     The  farmer's  wife  said  she 
"raised  mostly  American  Domineekers, 
and  yours  is  them,  too." 

Eff  was  so  elated  with  our  success  that 
he   brought   home  several   more   hens, 
and  I  soon  had  another  one  sitting.    In 
the   meantime   mother  and  sister  had 
moved  from  the  city  to  a  cottage  near 
us.    One  afternoon  I  was  entertaining 
Bomo   friends   from  the  city   and   "V" 
was  at  school.     Dood  took  the  box  con- 
taining the  hen  and  her  eggs,  set  it  in 
the  wheelbarrow  and  trundled  it  over 
a  rough  piece  of  ground,  a  short  cut, 
to  his  grandmother's  house.    She  went 
out    to   meet   him,    exclaiming,   "Why, 
Dood,  what  in  the  world  are^  you  doing  with  that 
hen?     I  am  afraid  you  have  killed  all  those  eggs!" 
They  were  due  to  hatch  the  next  day.     Dood  took 
off  his  hat  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  f a<  e 

it  was  a  warm  day  and  he  was  a  small  boy.    "Well, 

grandma,  I  felt  so  sorry  for  that  poor  hen.  She  has 
been  sitting  In  that  box  for  three  weeks  and  I 
thought  she  needed  some  fresh  air  and  sunshine." 
Mother  nearly  hurt  herself  laughing,  but  she  put  on 
her  sunbonnet  and  helped  Dood  back  by  the  road. 


Then  Eff  bought  a  trio  of  guineas  and  a  sitting 
of  eggs.  The  newly  hatched  guineas  were  so  pretty, 
with  their  coral-like  legs  and  toes.  At  the  warning 
of  the  mother  the  little  ones  would  hide  under  the 
leaves  and  grasses  like  quail.     By  another  year  we 


a  loes  in  soil  fertility. 

All  grass  lands  may  be  divide*d  into  two  general 
classes.  First,  permanent  pastures,  or  fields  that 
are  not  adapted  to  rotation,  and  which  are  kept  in 
grass  from  year  to  year.  Second,  rotated  grasses, 
which  become  a  part  of  the  regular  rotation  of  crops, 
and  occupy  the  land  a  season  or  two.  In  either  ca»e 
it  becomes  necessary,  if  the  best  returns  are  to  be 
secured,  to  supply  the  grass  with  plant  food.  There 
is  no  other  crop  that  responds  so  generously  to  an 
application  of  soluble  fertilizers.     The  true  grasses. 


This  has  been  a  family  joke,  recently  recalled  when 
Dood's  wife,  on  her  way  to  town  in  a  buggy,  discov- 
ered a  big  black  hen  under  the  seat.  1  told  them 
the  difference  between  them  was  that  Dood  took  a 
hen  for  a  wheelbarrow  ride,  and  his  wife  took  a  hen 
for  a  buggy  ride. 

By  the  next  spring  we  had  a  great  many  chickens, 
for  Eff  kept  buying  and  I  raised  a  good  many.  Then 
suddenly  they  got  sick  and  I  did  not  know  what 
ailed  them  nor  what  to  do.    The  farmer's  wife  came 


had  a  flock  of  seventeen  guineas.    I  had  expected  to    Buch  as  timothy,  red  top  and  blue  «^^;«;  J^^* 

actively  to  applications  of  nitrogen  In  a  soluble  form, 
(Condudad  <»  pa«e  88)  ^^^  clovers  are  more  stimulated  by  the 

use  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  All 
fertilizers  used  in  top  dressing  should 
be  applied  in  an  available  form,  as  the 
grass  needs  the  plant  food  immediately. 
RoTATKU   Grasses. — Where   the  land 
is  down  to  grass  for  only  a  year  or  two, 
and  is  then  turned  for  a  cultivated  crop 
It  becomes  all  the  more  important  to 
get  a  good  yield  of  hay.     The  larger 
the  yield  of  grass  or  hay,  the  deeper 
and  thicker  will  be  the  sod  to  be  plow>. 
ed  under.    The  practical  farmer  knows 
the  value  of  a  good  sod  In  getting  a 
crop  of  corn  or  other  tilled  crop.    The 
yield  of  hay  and  the  character  of  the 
following    sod    Is    determined    by    the 
amount  of  available  plant  food  the  soil 
is  able  to  furnish.    As  the  grasses  are 
heavy  feeders  of  nitrogen,  and  as  the 
soil,  after  the  leaching  rains  of  winter, 
is  likely  to  be  quite   deficient  In  this 
element  of  plant  food,  It  will  pay  well 
to  top  dress  with  a  fertilizer  carrying 
a  high  percentage  of  available  nitrogen. 
If  the  rotated   grass  contains  a  mixture  of  clover 
with  the  grasses.  It  is  all  the  more  Important  to 
have  the  fertilizer  carrying  some  phosphoric  acid. 
If  the  soil  Is  a  light,  sandy  loam,  some  potash  may 
be  Included  to  good  advantage. 

PtaiMANENT  Gbahsi-^i.— There  Is  much  land  growing 
grass  that  Is  not  rotated  with  tilled  crops.    This  con- 
sists of  rolling  or  rugged  pasture  land,  too  rough  to 
at  much  greater  expense  for  fertilization.    The  writ-     plow,  or  land  that  on  acount  of  poor  drainage  cannot 
er  does  not  mean  to  Imply  that  the  most  farmers  do     be  put  to  cultivation  to  advantage,  and  is  utilized 

either  as  a  cutting  meadow  or  for  pasture.  Under 
such  conditions  the  grass  remains  upon  the  land 
rontlnuously  for  a  series  of  years,  and  there  Is  no 
opportunity  of  plowing  under  green  manure,  or  In- 
corporating other  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  It  Is 
also  well  known  that  the  pasturing  of  cattle  on  land 
will  not  restore  the  fertility  removed  by  grazing. 
The  only  recourse  under  such  conditions  is  to  apply 
the  plant  food  as  a  top  dressing.  In  this  case,  as 
with  rotated  grass,  nitrogen  Is  a  most  Important 
element  of  plant  food.    Owing  to  the  fact,  however. 


Chick,  n€*d  a  nur,,Ty  a,  much  a,  kid,  do.  Read  Mr.  KcUr',  brooder  article  on  fir,t  pag* 


Successful  Soil  Building 


I 


DANIEL  PROW  ANT 

FEEL  safe  In  saying  that  the  most  Important 
matter  that  the  farmer  of  today  Is  facing  Is  the 
problem  of  maintaining  a  productive  soil.  It  Is  a 
well-known  tact  that  but  few  farms  are  producing 
as  much  per  acre  as  they  did  a  few  years  ago,  except 

The  writ- 


.»tTre-c..-««e:„  ;;;;;  ..^.at^e.  o..    not  .„ow  .o.  to  Ueep  t.e.  -.,  p;o.ue«.e  .ut  .n 


some  cases  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fertility  of  the 
soli  could  be  maintained  at  less  expense  than  It  Is. 
We  do  not  know  that  we  have  the  most  economical 
method  for  doing  this  of  which  there  is  any  record, 
but  we  know  that  by  the  use  of  good  crop  rotation 
and  by  making  the  best  use  of  manure  produced  on 
the  farm  that  the  fertilizer  bills  can  be  cut  down 
one-half  or  more. 

The  continuous   growing  of  one  crop  that   feeds 
heavily  on  plant  food  year  after  year  merely  because 


ailed  them  nor  what  t^o  do.    The  farmer  sw  re  came      ^ ^  ^^  ^^^  ^7/ ^  -~^;,,  profitable,  ruins    that   permanent   grasses   do   not   ordinarily   receive 
over  and  said  they   had   cholera  and   guessed   they     that  ^''OP  ^*PP«"«  ^«  ^«  ^/,„^_    ^^ ^^       .     «nniir,.tlnns  of  fertilizers.  It  Is  best  In  most  Instances 


would  all  die.  About  half  of  them  did  die.  I  had 
two  pure-bred  White  Leghorns.  One  died  and  the 
other  could  not  stand  up.  I  got  some  bits  of  fat  meat 
and  rolled  them  In  mustard  and  cayenne  pepper  and 
corn  meal  and  pushed  them  down  her  throat  and 
set  her  in  a  box  with  a  cup  of  water.  Next  morning 
she  was  standing  up  and  I  gave  her  some  warm 
Bweet  milk.  By  noon  she  was  walking  about  and 
aeemed  quite  well.  Then  I  mixed  up  a  pan  of  corn 
meal  with  plenty  of  mustard  and  cayenne  pepper, 
and  put  it  out  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiock.  After 
that  no  more  of  them  died.  Ever  since,  whenever  I 
notice  symptoms  of  bowel  trouble  among  the  chick- 
ens they  get  a  little  mustard  for  a  few  days.    I  don't 


many  fields    and  In  the  end  takes  more  money  out  applications  of  fertilizers.  It  Is  best  In  most  Instances 

of  the  owner's  pocket  than  it  ever  puts  in.    Corn  is  to  apply  a  top  dressing  containing  some  phosphoric 

a  heavy  feeder    and  only  in  very  rare  instances  do  acid.     If  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  the  fertilizer  for 

we  ever  put  the  same  field  Into  corn  two  years  in  top  dressing  should  Include  pome  potash,  as  well  as 


succession.  After  any  crop  that  feeds  heavily  w« 
prefer  to  sow  wheat  or  oats,  which  are  only  moder- 
ately heavy  feeders,  the  next  season.  This  permits 
us  to  sow  clover,  which  is  very  beneficial  to  the  soil. 
If  we  wish  to  let  the  fields  remain  in  sod  for  a  few 


nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Tmt  Condition  of  the  Grabs. — It  does  not  pay  to 
top  dress  with  a  commercial  fertilizer,  a  poor  stand 
of  grass,  or  a  meadow  of  long  standing.  The  former 
will  contain  many  weeds,  while  the  latter  may  be  so 


years  for  either  hay  or  pasture  we  prefer  the  small  «>dbound  as  to  prevent  proper  development.     With 

Red  clover    and  sometimes  Alslke  Is  used.     If  It  Is  rotated  crops  the  best  results  may  be  expected  from 

desired  to  build  up  the  soil  rapidly,  and  no  hay  Is  grass   land   of  the  previous  year's  seeding^    Grass 

to  be  made.  I  recommend  the  use  of  English  clover,  which  was  sown  on  specially  prepared  land  In  the 

(Co»:lod«d  o.  »^  88)  (Omehid^-P^BS) 
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THERE  is  an  old  comic  song  that  has  for  its 
theme,  "I  don't  know  whera  I'm  goin«,  but  I'm 
on  my  way!"  which  expresses  an  attitude  toward  life 
In  general  that  Is  much  too  common  these  days — but 
unlike  the  intention  of  the  song  there's  nothing 
comic  about  this  situation  in  real  life— It's  tragic! 
These  are  trying,  perplexing  days  for  most  of  us — 
business  men  as  well  as  farmers — but  if  a  fellow 
faces  the  situation  from  the  right  point  of  view 
there's  no  occasion  for  anxiety  regarding  the  out- 
come of  these,  or  any  other,  days  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned. I  am  thinking  of  a  text  I  have  printed  in 
bold  type  on  a  card  In  my  office;  it  reads  this  way: 
"And  God  is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound  unf 
you;  that  ye,  having  always  all  sufficiency  In  every- 
thing, may  abound  unto  every  good  work."   (2  Cor. 

9:8.) 

1  here's  a  lot  of  comfort  and  assurance  In  tluit  verse. 
Isn't  there?  Just  think  of  it — God  Is  able  to  make 
all  grace  abound  unto  you,  so  that  you'll  always  hare 
sufficient  of  everything  for  your  needs;  wonderful. 
Isn't  It?  And  he  is  not  only  able  but  vHlling  to  d» 
it,  too!  But  why  should  he  do  this  for  you  or  me— 
we  see  plenty  of  people  around  us  who  are  in  need, 
who  quite  apparently  lack  a  sufficiency  of  many 
things;  why  then  should  God  be  willing  to  give  iw 
"always  all  sufficiency  In  everything?"  Well,  the 
verse  we  are  talking  about  is  quite  plain  on  that 
point!  it  says  "that  ye  may  abound  unto  every  good 
work."  That  then  is  God's  purpose — his  reason  for 
making  all  grace  abound  to  us  so  that  we  may  al- 
ways have  sufficient  of  everything. 

But  what  about  tt«— we  are  "on  our  way,"  but  just 
where  are  we  going?  We  want  "all  sufficiency  In 
everything"  of  course — why,  that's  what  we  spend 
our  waking  hours  working  for,  or  worrying  for  fear 
we  will  not  have;  and  perhaps  we  are  taking  our 
problems  to  God  and  asking  him  to  prosper  us,  to 
keep  us  from  need  and  privation.  But  what  Is  our 
aim  in  our  desire  and  labor  and  prayer— is  It  In  ac^ 
cord  with  God's  aim  for  us,  that  we  may  "abound 
unto  every  good  work?"  If  we  had  sufficiency  In 
everything  would  we  abound  in  good  works?  With 
what  sufficiency  we  have  today  are  we  proportion- 
ately abounding  in  these  good  works?  Think  It  over 
—maybe  it  will  explain  why  much  of  our  labor  has 
been  fruitless,  why  many  of  our  prayers  hare  beott 


unanswered:  "Ye  ask,  and  receive  not,  because  ye 
ask  amiss,  that  ye  may  spend  It  in  your  pleasure." 
—  (James  4:3.) 

Let's  determine  right  now  "where  we  are  going" 
l>efore  we  go  any  further  "on  our  way,"  and  let's 
be  sure  that  our  destination  is  in  accord  with  God's 
purpose  for  us.  Then  the  "worry  days"  will  be  over 
and  days  of  "all  sufficiency  in  everything"  will  take 
their  place.  Edward  T.  Walker. 

When  the  Hoiose  is  on  Fire 

WB  DO  not  spend  much  time  discussing  how  the 
fire  started  when  the  flames  are  bursting  out 
everywhere.     The  thing  to  be  done  is  to  fight,  and 
fight  hard,  to  save  the  building.    Appeals  now  come 
to  the  people  to  eat  more  meat.    Why  have  the  peo- 
ple of  the  cities  not  eaten   their  usual  amount  of 
meat  lately?    Go  and  buy  a  piece  and  the  question 
will  be  answered.    Retail  prices  have  been,  and  still 
are,  so  high  as  to  make  the  eating  of  meat  almost 
impossible  save  to  those  of  ample  means.    The  farm- 
er needs  no  prodding.  .He  has  been  prodded  till  he 
is  sore  from  head  to  foot.     The  place  to  begin  the 
fight  for  a  larger  consumption  of  meat  is  with  the 
man  who  arbitrarily  puts  the  price  up  after  it  leaves 
the  farm.    When  the  price  in  the  market  somewhere 
near  compares  with  that  on  the  farm  then  there  will 
be  no  need  to  exhort  folks  to  use  meat.    They  want 
Itr  they  need  it.    They  will  have  it  when  it  comes 
within  their  reach. 

The  Farmer's  Highest  Service 

THAT  Is  the  thing  every  right-minded  farmer 
wants  to  know.  What  is  the  highest  form  of 
service  I  can  render  the  people  of  my  day  and  gen- 
ftratlon?  We  all  have  an  ambition  to  do  our  best  as 
farmers;  to  grow  the  best  possible  crops,  to  improve 
our  stock  to  the  limit,  and  to  give  the  world  some- 
thing which  will  make  the  coming  days  a  little  bet- 
ter and  brighter. 

And  yet,  few  of  us  are  satisfied  to  stop  there.  We 
would  like  to  do  something  more  far-reaching,  more 
enduring.  All  our  efforts  that  are  bestowed  upon  the 
soil  are  vanishing  at  best.  In  a  little  while  they  will 
pass  away.  How  shall  we  impress  our  individuality 
upon  those  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  so  that  the 
effect  shall  last  as  long  as  eternity  endures? 

To  this  there  is  only  one  answer.  And  that  Is  to 
put  the  best  there  is  In  us  of  manliness,  of  gentle- 
ness, of  brotherly  kindness  into  our  dealings  with 
one  another.  It  Is  a  high  reach  up  to  that.  But  we 
have  only  half  fulfilled  our  mission  here  if  we  stop 
short  of  working  for  It  with  ail  our  might,  mind  and 
strength.  Here,  and  nowhere  else.  Is  real  satlsfacr 
tion,  and  in  doing  this  there  Is  great  reward. 


boom,  many  of  them  paying  only  a  small  amount 
down.  Now  the  tide  has  turned,  prices  have  gon« 
to  pieces  and  these  men  have  lost  their  farms,  t»* 
gether  with  all  they  had  invested  in  them.  Now 
they  are  turning  back  east,  thinking  of  it  as  a 
veritable  "land  of  promise." 

And  the  east  receives  these  "trekers"  gladly.  It 
has  missed  them  while  they  were  gone.  It  needs 
them  and  their  western  enterprise  and  good  cheer. 
Come  right  in,  folks,  and  sit  down  and  rest  yoH. 
Then  we  will  all  go  out  and  put  our  hands  to  the 
plow  right  cheerily. 

Something  That  Will  Follow 

YOUR  boy  has  been  working  for  months  to  get  the 
finest  calf  in  seven  counties.  Now  he  thinks  he 
has  done  a  pretty  good  job  at  it.  When  the  next  calf 
show  comes  around,  you  will  see  that  boy  take  the 
road  with  his  calf,  bound  for  a  stall  on  the  grounds. 
Visions  of  the  return  trip  of  the  calf  with  a  blue 
ribbon  fluttering  at  its  forehead  flit  through  his 
mind.  And  he  will  be  proud  and  you  will  be  glad, 
too.  But  something  else  will  happen.  That  boy  will 
not  go  In  his  everyday  clothes.  H©  will  ask  mother 
for  the  neatest  shirt  he  has.  He  will  put  on  hla 
best  suit.  He  will  look  like  a  man  when  he  appear* 
in  public  for  the  first  time.  And  this  will  be  a  great 
day  in  his  life;  for  it  will  mark  the  passing  of  the 
boy  across  the  line  to  manhood.  There  may  be  a 
tug  at  your  heart  as  you  watch,  and  yet,  you  will 
brush  the  tear  away  and  say:  "It  is  all  right!"  Se 
it  will  be,  too. 

Editorial  Briefs 

Farmers  everywhere  realize  that  the  board  of  the 
hired  man  is  an  important  item,  but  not  many  have 
any  idea  just  what  it  amounts  to.  It  is  helpful  te 
turn  to  some  figures  just  published  by  the  Crop 
Estimates  Bureau  at  Washington.  Investigations 
show  that  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  the  difference 
between  the  rate  of  wages  paid  with  board  and  wlthr 
out  board  amounts  to  $14.81  per  month.  In  the 
Southern  Central  States  115.41;  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral states  $18.60  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  |20.1t 
west;  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  $23.62,  while  la 
the  far  Western  States  It  amounts  to  $26.22.  These 
figures,  we  are  told,  may  be  varied  somewhat  by  addi- 
tional allowances  made  for  firewood  and  milk  in  case 
the  hand  boards  himself. 


Go  East,  Young  Man 

IT  WAS  not  always  that  way.  The  time  was  when 
all  the  cry  was,  "Go  west,  young  man."  Now,  how- 
ever, we  are  seeing  a  marked  movement  on  the  part 
of  farmers  to  leave  the  west  and  come  east  We 
have  received  a  good  many  inquiries  from  farmers 
in  the  west  of  late,  asking  if  we  knew  of  places  that 
used  to  be  classed  as  abandoned  farms,  or  other 
farms  which  could  be  bought  at  reasonable  figures. 

This  disposition  to  turn  the  back  upon  the  great 
prairie  lands  of  the  west,  with  all  their  possibilities, 
and  to  settle  down  on  the  more  rugged  farms  of  the 
down-east  country  might  be  surprising  did  we  not 
remember  that  a  great  many  of  those  who  live  now 
in  the  west  originally  came  from  the  east.  And 
they  never  have  gotten  over  their  love  for  the  old 
ways  of  their  early  days.  They  love  the  west  be- 
cause of  its  productiveness,  but  they  love  the  east 
because  It  Is  to  them  "back  home." 

Then,  too,  with  many  in  the  west,  things  have 
gone  so  well  that  they  have  been  able  to  lay  aside  a 
snug  sum  of  money  and  can  now  sell  their  farms 
for  good  prices;  and  they  think  that  while  the  west 
is  a  good  place  to  make  money,  the  east  Is  the  best 
place  to  spend   it  and   be   comfortable  the  rest  of 

their  days. 

But  there  Is  another  class,  not  quite  so  fortunate, 
and  perhaps  smaller.  We  hope  so,  at  least.  Many 
^mght   western    farms   when  things   were  on   the 


A  machine  of  no  mean  dimensions  Is  about  to  be 
built  up  by  the  federal  government,  under  the  title 
of  the  Federal  Live  Stock  Commission,  with  three 
commissioners,  each  of  whom  is  to  receive  $10,0dO 
a  year  salary,  served  by  a  secretary  who  will  receive 
half  that  sum.  The  business  of  this  commission  wIH 
be  to  Inquire  Into  the  actions  of  the  meat  packeni, 
especially  as  to  prices.  Nothing  Is  said  about  the 
retailers,  so  we  suppose  they  will  go  on  doing  mi 
they  have  a  mind  to  about  price  fixing.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  smoke  nearer  home.  Would  It  not  ba 
a  good  plan  to  find  out  whether  it  comes  from  tMm 
shop  of  the  retail  dealers  in  meat? 


EJvery  successful  business  concern  sets  aside  eack 
year  a  definite  sum  to  be  expended  in  advertisinc 
If  this  did  not  bring  returns,  the  custom  would  not 
be  followed  up  year  after  year.  There  is  no  goo* 
reason  why  the  same  policy  would  not  pay  with  the 
farmer.  First  be  sure  the  products  are  good,  thea 
tell  people  about  it.    The  results  will  be  sure. 


Judging  by  the  advertising  the  butter  substitute 
men  are  doing,  it  looks  to  a  man  up  a  tree  as  If  the 
farmers  were  hot  on  their  trail  with  real  butler. 
Push  on,  fellow  farmers.  They  are  on  the  run.  Kee^ 
them  hustling  till  they  are  clear  out  of  sight. 


Recipe  for  beating  the  high  cost  of  living:  Taka 
something  to  sell  when  you  go  to  town,  so  that  ro« 
bring  back  a  little  more  money  than  yon  carried. 


When  you  want  to  do  something  real  good,  go 
and  make  the  road  which  runs  past  your  fana  a 
little  better. 
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From  Office  Chair  to  Farm 


EDGAR  L. 

(Concluded  from 


VINCENT 
March  1st  Usue) 


VI. — GATHERING    UP    THE    RAVELED    EDGES. 

Although  it  does  not  belong  particu- 
larly to  the  story  of  the  farm,  still  it 
comes   in   with  the  drift   of  years,   so 
for  a  moment  may  I  not  pull  back  the 
curtain  of  history  and  show  a  picture 
or  two  of  life  at  the  StMe  Capitol?    It 
"was  a  good  experience  for  me,  although 
1  did  learn  some  things  about  human 
nature  that  I  wish  I  never  had  learned. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a   member 
of  some  of  the  most  important  commit- 
tees in   the   Assembly  and   to   have   a 
hand  in  shaping  some  beneficial  legisr 
lation.    One  thing  I  determined  not  to 
do,  and  that  was  never  to  vote  on  any 
proposed  law  without  studying  it  care- 
fully  and   trying  to   find   out  what  it 
would  do  if  enacted  Into  law.       This 
saved  me  many  a  heartache. 

One  measure  in  i>articular  caused  me 
some  sleepless  nights,  but  left  me  with 
a  good  warm  feeling  round  my  heart. 
I  refer  to  what  was  known  as  the  Ford 
franchise  bill,  which  was  introduced  in 
the  last  year  of  my  service.  This  pro- 
vided for  a  tax  on  franchises  and  was 
bitterly  fought  by  those  whose  inter- 
ests would  be  affected.  The  session 
*;ame  near  to  its  close  before  we  reach- 
ed the  bill.  Then  one  day  a  member  of 
the  committee  from  J^ew  York  came  to 
me  and  asked:  "Has  anybody  been  to 
see  you  in  regard  to  this  bill?"  When 
I  said  "Nd,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "Well, 
there  will  be.  It  ought  to  be  worth  a 
thousand  dollars  apiece  to  us  to  throw 
our  strength  against  the  measure." 

It  was  the  first  time  in  all  my  life 
that  such  a  proposition  had  ever  been 
made  to  me;   and  let  me  say  to  those 
who  think  they  know  what  they  would 
do  under  such  circumstances  that  they 
know   nothing  whatever  about   it.     A 
man  must  come  Into  close  grips  with 
temptation  before  he  will  find  out  his 
real  strength  or  weakness.     I  will  say, 
further,  that  I  did  not  sleep  much  that 
Bight,  thinking  what  would  be  the  best 
"way  to  deal  with  a  situation  like  that. 
I   do   not   say   that   moments   did   not 
come  when  the  spirit  of  evil  whispered 
to  me,  "Better  not  be  a  fool!     All  you 
will  have  to  do  will  be  to  stay  out  of 
the  committee  room  when  the  vote  is 
taken.     You   can   have   business   some- 
where else  just  then.     Think  this  over 
•arefully!"     I  am  sure  that  there  nev- 
er was  an  instant,  however,  when  I  felt 
that  I  was  in  danger  of  yielding.  What 
I  did  ask  was  that  the  way  out  past  the 
rocks  might  be  shown  me  and  that  I 
might  have  strength  to  do  the  honor- 
able and  right  thing. 

Before  the  morning  began  to  streak 
the  east  my  mind  was  made  up.  He  in 
"Whom  I  had  put  my  trust  showed  me 
the  pathway  out.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
then  governor.  I  knew  his  habits,  and 
the  minute  the  doors  of  the  executive 
chamber  were  opened  that  morning  I 
was  there.  The  governor  was  alone.  I 
asked  him  just  what  his  position  was 
on  the  Ford  franchise  bill.  "I  want  It 
passed,"  he  said,  in  his  quick  way.  "I 
believe  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
taxpayers  of  the  state,  and  save  them 
many  dollars."  Then  I  told  him  that 
corrupt  influences  were  working 
against  the  bill  and  stated  why  I 
thought  HO.  "I  suppose  that  is  so,"  he 
responded  in  a  serious  way.    Then  hie 


jaws  came  down  hard.  "I  thank  you 
for  telling  me  this,"  he  declared.  "I 
will  have  the  newspaper  men  in  here 
this  morning  and  I  will  tell  them  I  am 
In  earnest  in  backing  this  bill.  I  will 
send  in  an  emergency  message  asking 
that  the  bill  be  passed  at  once." 

The  governor  did  what  he  said  he 
would.  Just  at  the  last  moment  the 
bill  came  up.  The  vote  was  taken  amid 
the  most  intense  silence.  I  never  saw 
anything  like  It.  It  was  a  time  to  test 
men's  souls.  We  were  told  that  some 
members  had  been  visited  by  workers 
against    the    measure    and    that    they 


Th€  Flower  of  Clover  Leaf  Farm 


failed  to  stand  true ;  but  of  that  I  know 
nothing  personally.  I  only  know  that 
no  one  ever  came  to  see  me.  I  was 
sheltered  from  that  trial.  The  bill 
passed  and  Is  today  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  state,  bringing  In  large 
revenues  every  year.  I  was  always 
glad  I  could  do  the  little  I  did  to  save 
the  bill  from  defeat.  It  is  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  me  that  I  can  say  that 
I  had  more  friends  when  I  finished 
my  work  as  a  legislator  than  at  first. 
I  have  not  ceased  to  be  a  bit  proud  of 
a  compliment  spoken  on  the  way  home 
from  the  winter's  session  by  one  of  the 
shrewdest  politicians  of  the  country. 
"You  have  done  well,"  he  said.  "You 
have  not  been  mixed  up  with  the  Black 
Horse  Cavalry  In  any  way."  I  thanked 
him,  for  I  knew  that  he  meant  that  I 
had  be^n  clean  in  my  actions  in  the 
Assembly, 

Now  I  must  crowd  a  good  deal  into 
short  space.     Our  plans  for  the  better 
farm  worked  out  well.     The  boys  were 
healthy  and  well.    The  oldest  had  been 
principal   of  a  high   school   and   done 
fine  work,  but  was  now  trying  his  hand 
at  mercantile  business.     The   younger 
was  still  with  us.  Then  followed  a  very 
serious  sickness  which  came  near  tak- 
ing me  away.    For  a  long  time  I  every 
day  looked  over  Into  the  Border  Land, 
and  one  night  I  thought  I  was  going. 
A  good  doctor  brother  was  with  me  at 
the  moment,  however,  and  he  gave  me 
something   which   tided   me   over. 

It  was  evident  that  I  never  could  do 
as  I  had  done  before.  Like  the  old 
Scotchman,  "I  was  a'  richt,  but  my 
body  was  gi'In  oot."  Never  very  strong, 
this  sickness  left  me  like  an  old  bat- 
tered hulk  of  a  ship.  But  what  should 
we  do?  I  had  loved  the^iome  so  much! 
We  were  happier  there  than  anywhere 
else  In  the  world.    Our  home  had  been 


the  center  round  which  a  great  many 
things  had  come  to  revolve.  We  had 
our  place  in  church  and  Sunday  school. 
For  many  years  I  had  been  superin- 
tendent of  a  Sunday  school  and  presi- 
dent of  the  township  S.  S.  Association, 
as  well  as  president  of  the  county  or- 
ganization. Here  I  had  written  my 
first  book,  a  story  based  on  life  as  I 
had  found  it  in  the  political  field,  and 
had  begun  to  write  for  a  number  of 
papers,  especially  those  for  young 
folks.  It  would  seem  a  bit  hard  to 
leave  It  all  now. 

But  the  way  opened  up  again,  as  It 
has  for  me  so  many  times  when  the 
pathway  was  hedged  up  so  closely  that 
I  could  not  see  which  road  to  take.  We 
found  a  comfortable  place  down  town. 
For  a  year  or  two  we  rented  the  farm, 
then  the  oldest  boy,  Edward,  wrote  us 
that  he  had  found  a  life  partner,  and 
added  this  cheering  word:  "Father,  we 
would  like  to  come  on  the  farm.  We 
will  make  it  the  finest  place  anywhere 
around."  I  knew  his  heart  always  had 
been  back  on  the  farm  and  nothing 
ever  did  mother  and  me  as  much  good 
as  this.  It  did  not  take  us  long  to  write 
back,  "Come  on!  You  could  make  us 
no  happier  if  you  tried  a  lifetime." 
And  they  came  and  have  been  on  the 
farm  more  than  eleven  years.  The  old 
place  has  been  growing  better  and 
more  productive  all  the  time.  'Every 
summer  mother  and  I  are  at  the  farm 
most  of  the  time,  helping  what  we  can. 
Health  has  come  back  in  a  good  degree, 
so  that  I  am  as  strong  as  most  men  of 
my  age. 

The  youngest  boy  took  a  high  school 
course,  went  to  Miohlgan  University 
and  graduated  as  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon. While  serving  his  interneship 
at  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  the 
war  came  on  and  he  went  to  France, 
being  promoted  to  major  in  the  service. 
Now  he  is  married  and  practicing  medi- 
cine at  Royal  Oak,  a  suburb  of  Detroit, 
Michigan.  The  other  day  he  wired  us: 
"Fine  boy.  Both  doing  well."  So  we 
have  two  little  men  by  the  name  of  Vin- 
cent coming  on,  as  Robert  has  come  to 
cheer  the  home  of  Edward  and  Lydia 
since  they  came  on  the  farm,  a  bright, 
beautiful  treasure  of  a  boy. 

We  are  still  working  for  better  cows 
and  a  better  place  generally.    The  old 
barn  and  the  silo  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact  we  are  not  losing  ground,  at  least. 
The  meadows  bear  more  grass,  under 
the   careful    management   of   our    boy, 
and  our  cows  give  us  a  butter-fat  test 
of  which  we  are  not  ashamed.    Edward 
is  proving  himself  a  good  farmer  and 
an  all-round  helpful  citizen.     He,  too, 
has  served  a  number  of  terms  on  the 
board  of  supervisors  and  the  old  home 
is  still  the  rallying  point  for  the  good 
things  done  in  the  community.    Where- 
of we  are  glad. 

Many  things  are  still  to  be  done. 
When  will  that  not  be  true  with  us  all! 
But  if  we  are  only  happy  in  doing  our 
work,  and  if  we  are  loved  and  respect- 
ed, what  more  ought  we  to  ask? 

FINIS. 


Every  Farmer  Ought  to  Know  This 

Comparative  tests  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  acid  phosphate  and  raw 
rock  phosphate  as  fertilizers  for  crops, 
made  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
show  that  acid  phosphate  has  greater 
effect  than  the  raw  product. 

Experiments  have  been  made  to  test 
the  relative  value  of  rock  phosphate 
mixed  with  manure  and  acid  phosphate 
with  manure,  at  the  rate  of  8  tons  of 
manure  per  acre  and  320  pounds  of 
raw  rock  and  acid  phosphate,  respect- 
ively. With  corn  at  75  cents  a  bushel, 
wheat  at  11.50  and  hay  at  |15  a  ton, 
the  crops  from  a  ton  of  acid  phosphate 
have  been  worth  $14  more  than  from  a 
ton  of  raw  rock  phosphate. 

In  other  tests  in  which  raw  phos- 
phate and  acid  phosphate  are  compared 
without  the  use  of  manure  In  a  3-year 
rotation  the  value  of  the  crops  pro- 
duced by  a  ton  of  acid  phosphate  has 
been  |48  greater  than  that  from  a  ton 
of  rock  phosphate. 
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When  the  Soil  Washes 

Soil  erosion  in  hilly  orchards  may  be 
avoid'ed  by  following  a  grass-mulch  sys- 
tem of  soil  improvement  rather  than 
the  cover  crop  method,  in  which  a 
leguminous  crop  is  plow^ed  or  disked  In- 
to the  ground. 

Where  the  cover  crop  method  is  used 
the  soil  washes  rather  easily  during  a 
rainy  season  and  leaves  deep  gullies  in 
the  orchard. 

With  the  grass  mulch  system  each 
tree  is  fertilized  with  6  pounds  of  ni- 
trate of  soda  and  3  to  5  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  annually,  this  being  suffi- 
cient to  stimulate  the  growth  of  mixed 
grasses  and  legumes,  so  that  a  heavy 
sod  is  developed,  which  prevents  soil 
washing. 

The  grass  mulch  system  of  culture 
with  fertilization  has  been  less  expense 
Ive  and  so  far  has  produced  more  ap 
pies  per  acre  than  the  cover  crop  meth- 
od of  culture  in  tests  made  by  the  Ohio 
Experiment   Station. 


Wise  home  gardeners  are  getting  the 
jump  on  their  neighbors  these  mild 
winter  days  by  cleaning  up  and  burn- 
ing the  debris  in  the  garden  and 
spreading  on  a  good  layer  of  manure. 


When  Fertilizer  Gets  Low 
"The  rapidly  waning  supply  of  ma- 
nure accessible  to  the  vegetable  grower 
forces  upon  him  the  problem  of  operat- 
ing with  only  limited  amounts  of  this 
material,"    says    the    Ohio    College    of 
Agriculture.     "Manure  is  of  value  in 
vegetable    production    chiefiy    for   two 
reasons:  It  carries  plant  food  materials 
and  supplies  large  quantities    (In  the 
amounts  used)  of  actively  decaying  or- 
ganic matter.     Fortunately  the  first  of 
these  functions  can  be  cared  for  fully 
as  well,  or  even  better,  by  the  substi- 
tution  of   high   grade  commercial   fer- 
tilizers.    It  is  in  the  second  point,  viz., 
that  of  furnishing  adequate  supplies  of 
organic  matter,  that  the  difficulty  lies. 
At  present  the  most  promising  solution 
of  this  phase  of  the  problem  seems  to 
be  In  the  direction  of  a  wider  use  of 
green     manures,     crop     residues,     and 
straw.     In  the  Marietta  district  of  the 
Muskingum   Valley   cowpeas   are   com- 
monly grown  for  green  manuring  pur- 
poses, while  in  certain  sections  of  the 
eastern  United   States  Crimson  clover 
is  extensively  used." 


For  woodwork  that  sticks,  try  nib- 
bing with  a  piece  of  kari  soap. 


The  sun  is  coming  back;  good  days 
outdoors  offer  chances  for  pruning  and 
fence  repairing;  bad  days  can  be  used 
on  the  barnees  and  farm  machinery. 
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Cut  the  Seed  Potatoes  Large 

£.  A.  KiKKl>ATRICK.  • 

It  is  hard  to  draw  any  other  conclu- 
sion than  that  from  the  results  just 
given  out  by  the  New  Jersey  Experi- 
ment Station  regarding  the  effect  on 
yield  of  the  size  of  seed  pieces  of  pota- 
toes.   The  lowest  yield  in  the  test  was 
129  bushels  to  the  acre,  from  the  use 
of  half-ounce  pieces.    This  is  net  yield ; 
the  total  yield  was  137  bushels,  from 
which  the  amount  of  seed,  8  bushels, 
is  subtracted.     Next  came  the  1-ounce 
seed   piece,  with  a  total  yield  of  155 
bushels,  139  bushels  net  after  taking  off 
16  bushels  used  for  seed.     Then  came 
the  biggest  jump  in  yield — 173  bushels 
net  per  acre  from  the  use  of  ll^-ounce 
seed  pieces,  using  24  bushels  of  seed. 
The  total  yield  was  197  bushels.    Two- 
ounce  seed  pieces  yielded  213  bushels, 
less  32  bushels  of  seed,  or  a  net  yield 
of    181    bushels.      Two    and    one-half 
ounce  seed  pieces  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
246  bushels,  less  40  bushels  of  seed,  or 
a  net  yield  of  206  bushels  an  acre.    Va- 
rieties used  were  Irish  Cobbler,  Green 
Mountain  and  American  Giant. 

"The  question  may  be  asked,"  says 
George  W.  Musgrave,  who  was  In 
charge  of  the  work,  "just  how  these 
various  sizes  compare  with  those  which 
the  average  grower  uses.  The  average 
grower  In  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  uses 
14.84  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre;  in 
Salem  county,  10.32  bushels;  in  Cum- 
berland county,  9.34  bushels.  At  an 
average  planting  distance  of  33x13 
inches  the  figures  would  indicate  that 
the  pieces  were  slightly  less  than  one 
ounce." 

These  results  seem  to  Indicate  that 
American  growers  can  take  a  lesson 
from  European  potato  growers,  who 
use  three  times  as  much  seed  to  the 
acre.  The  yields  secured  by  European 
growers  are  larger  than  ours.  New 
Jersey  growers  have  Increased  the 
average  amount  of  seed  by  a  bushel  to 
the  acre  since  1914.  Maine  growers 
use  more  seed  than  formerly. 

Th  amount  of  seed  per  acre  depends 
a  great  deal  on  the  price  of  seed,  of 
course^    The  yield  from  different  sized 
seed  pieces  Is  also  affected  by  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.    When  conditions  are 
not  best  for  the  young  plant  to  obtain 
Its  nourishment  from  the  soil,  the  large 
seed   piece   will   carry   it   over  during 
that    period.      In    very    fertile    soils, 
where  the  plant  food  Is  easily  obtained, 
small  pieces  may  be  the  equal  of  large 
seed  pieces  on  fields  with  poorer  soil. 
Even  high  priced  seed  potatoes  ought 
not  to  offset  the  extra  yield  from  use 
of  more  seed.    Let  us  say,  for  Instance, 
that  seed   is  |4  a  bushel.     Increasing 
the  size  of  seed  piece  from  one  ounce 
to  one  and  one-half  ounces  means  an 
extra  |32  for  seed.    The  extra  yield  of 
potatoes,    34    bushels,   would    have    to 
bring  not  quite  a  dollar  a  bushel  to 
pay  for  the  extra  seed.     And  In  nor- 
mal years  a  dollar  a  bushel  is  not  too 
much  to  expect.  New  York. 


Top  Dressing  Grass  Land 
and  Wheat 

(Concluded  from  page  82) 

late  summer,  and  top  dressed  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  will  give  a  large  yield  of 
hay  free  from  weeds.  In  general,  with 
rotated  grasses,  it  will  be  more  profit- 
able to  top  dress  a  good  sod  of  recent 
seeding,  than  to  renovate  a  poor  stand 
of  grass.  With  permanent  grasses  or 
pastures,  the  problem  of  »  .eeds  is  not 
so  difficult,  since  the  crop  is  not  cut  for 
hay.  In  this  case,  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  fertilizers,  will  not  only  In- 
crease the  yield,  but  also  gradually  im- 
prove the  stand  of  grass,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  weeds  will  be  gradually 
crowded  out.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  blue  grass  sod. 

When  and  How  to  Apply. — Fertiliz- 
ers for  grass  should  be  applied  as  soon 
as  the  weather  becomes  settled  and  the 
grass  begins  to  grow.  Too  early  appli- 
cation is  likely  to  result  in  a  loss  of 
soluble  nitrogen  through  leaching  by 
frequent  and  heavy  rains.  Generally, 
the  top  dressing  should  be  made  about 
the  middle  of  April. 

The  fertilizer  for  top  dressing  may 
be  applied  in  various  ways.    If  the  ap- 
plication  is  rather  light,  an  ordinary 
diHk  wheat  drill  with  fertilizer  attach- 
ment may  be  used  to  excellent  advan- 
tage.   For  a  heavier  application,  a  fer- 
tilizer or  lime  distributor  may  be  found 
satisfactory.     Broadcasting  by  hand  is 
another  method,  hardly  so  desirable,  on 
account  of  the  labor  and  difficulty  in 
securing  an   even  distribution   of   the 
fertilizer.    Grass  should  receive  an  ap- 
plication of  75  to  125  pounds  of  nitrate 
of    soda,    or   its    equivalent    per    acre. 
Sometimes  sulphate  of  ammonia  can  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  although  it 
does  not  act  quite  so  quickly.    In  most 
cases,    however,    especially    where    the 
land  Is  to  be  kept  down  in  grass  for  a 
number  of  years,  it  is  best  to  apply  a 
mixture  containing  from  8  to   10   per 
cent,  of  nitrogen  and  5  to  8  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid.     The  latter  combina- 
tion should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of 
about  200  pounds  per  acre. 


3.  Increases  size,  and  frequently  the 
quantity  of  fruit. 

4.  Opens    the    tree    up,    facilitating 
spraying  and  pest  control. 

5.  Improves  color  of  fruit. 

6.  Keeps    tree    within    bounds    and 
close  to  the  ground. 

7.  Simplifies    cultivation    and    han- 
dling. 

Pruning  principles  are  simple.    The 
operation  involves  one-quarter   knowl- 
edge of  habits  of  fruiting  and  growth 
and  three-quarters  practice.     On  bear- 
ing apple    trees    the    tops    and    sides 
should  be  thinned  out  and  opened  up  to 
let  in  more  light  and  air.    If  the  trees 
are  young  and  tall   and   rangy,  judi- 
cious cutting  back  is  desirable,  occa- 
sionally   going    back    to    an    outside 
branch  in  two,  or  three-year-old  wood. 
If  the  trees  are  very  old  and  high,, 
to  get  the  trees  back  within   bounds 
where    spraying   and    picking    can    be 
done,  a  severe  cutting  back  Is  frequent- 
ly advisable.    In  thinning  out  the  later- 
als, no  branch  should  be  left  hanging 
directly  upon  the  branch  below  It.  Each 
should  have  its  own  space.     Cut  out 
crossing  limbs  and  dead  branches.    All 
cuts  should  be  clean  and  close.    Paint- 
ing Is  unnecessary  except  on  wounds 
which  are  four  or  more  inches  in  di- 
ameter,  when   only   the  center  of  the 
cut  should  be  painted.     Avoid  coating 
the  edges  of  the  bark. 

On  young  apple  trees  Just  set  out 
four  or  five  scaffold  branches  should  be 
selected  and  tipped  back  from  one-third 
to  one-half  of  their  growth.  Type  of 
head,  I.  e.,  open  center  or  leader,  will 
depend  upon  the  desires  of  the  grower. 
Tipping  back  should  be  done  only  for 
the  first  two  or  three  years,  to  promote 
the  formation  of  a  sturdy  trunk  and 
strong  crotches.  Thereafter  pruning 
should  consist  of  the  removal  only  of 
the  inside  undesirable  shoots,  and  no 
cutting  back  of  tips.  The  less  pruning 
done  at  this  time,  the  earlier  the  tree 
will  come  into  bearing. 


^i^^-^i^i^S^S 
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Sir 


,:;iii!.,.,iuliii''.'i»i.»M"': 

For  4»  TMrs.  STOKES  SEEDS 
have  been  noted  fotreliabilHif. 
Thi*  quality  is  reflected  In  our 
cataloK.  It  ia  truthful  in  men- 
tioning weakne««c«,  conser- 
vative in  praising  pointa  of 
merit.  The  usual  confusion 
of  varietal  names  ia  avoided 
by  using  the  name  given  by 
the  Introducer.  The  origin, 
history,  culture  and  use  of 
nearly  every  hem  ia  clearly 
stated. 

A  copy  will  b€  aetitfree 
onreqiMat. 


Rawlings 
Pulverizer 


HarrowTand 
Pulverizes' 
at  oh^  ^ 
Opera-!^ 
tion.j 

You  wai3~the  beat  farm  implements* 

machinery,  cngin!M.';^eump»,_ctc.  .We 

have  them.'^  _ 

If  you  order  goods  and  don't^ct  meni, 

what  doe«  it  profit  you?>0(ou  .want 

Service— We  Gve  lt( 

Aak  yotir  detiet  iot  RawlingTfgciJSSh^nte  for 

CaUMfue. 

Rawlings    Implemein:    Co. 

MaiMfacturers,  Wkoiasalan  a«d  Esportan 
U  W.  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Mdl.,U.  S.  A. 


Before  You  Get  Down  Your  Saw 

A  man  who  does  not  know  how  or 
who  is  careless  may  do  more  harm  than 
good    in    pruning   a   fruit   tree.      That 


First  Pie  Timber  of  the  Year 
The  first  thing  out  of  the  ground 
that  we  can  make  pies  and  sauce  of  is 
rhubarb.  It  comes  early,  but  some- 
times we  wish  it  might  be  a  little  bit 
earlier.  The  folks  at  Cornell  think  we 
can  hurry  It  up  in  this  way: 

Rhubarb  can  be  had  in  the  garden  a 
week  to  ten  days  earlier  than  ordinarl- 


makes  the  following  from  the  New  Jer 

sey  College  of  AgricuUure  interesting    iy7f(  proiTalonV  aVe  made  "for' protect 

Ing  a  few  of  the  plants  from  cold  nights 


Grow  StraMTberries 

THEY  are  Delicious  and 
Healthful,  ProfiUblo  and 
pasy  to  Sell.  Our  plants  are 
En*y  te  Orew  hf  Amatetir.  Gar-  ■  i 
dCDar.orFanner.  Allen'aaeeliof  ^' 
Berrtoa  for  1921  telU  how.  it  givta 
fall  enltoral  directions  with  oa- 
■eription  and  prices  of  all  beat  va- 
rIatlM.  S«>d  for  roar  aopj  todajr.  It's 
FREK  Ourstorkof  plaotsUooaof  th* 
Afirst  sod  mast  coiB»t«t«  STsr  prodoead 

TIm  W.  r.  Allen  Co. 
160  •  Marhet  SI.,Sallabury,l 


Service  means  losing  one's  self  for 
others:  In  these  days  the  designation 
"servant"  has  come  to  be  an  enviable 

title. 

Since  products  of  the  vegetable  gar- 
den take  the  place  of  tonics,  pills  and 
potions,  study  the  catalogues  of  repu- 
table  seed  dealers,  unless  you  have 
saved  seed  from  your  tried  and  true 
varieties.    So  says  the  man  at  Cornell. 


to  every  practical  farmer 

Continued  open  weather  this  fall  and 
winter  has  given  the  fruit  growers  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  pruning  their 
orchards.  Labor  scarcity  and  high 
costs  for  the  past  few  years  have  forc- 
ed many  growers  to  abandon  the  care- 
ful pruning  necessary  to  the  pro<luc- 
tlon  of  high  quality  fruit,  with  the  re- 
sult that  many  orchards  have  much 
more  wood  than  Is  desirable.  Large- 
sized  and  high  quality  fruit  canot  be 
grown  on  thick,  bushy  trees.  As  spray- 
ing results  are  reduced  by  thickness  of 
the  tree,  pruning  is  the  first  essential 
operation  in  the  production  of  such 
fruit.  Pruning  fulfills  a  numl>er  of  im- 
portant needs,  a  few  of  which  follow: 

1.  Rcilutes  the  proportion  of  top  to 
root,  resulting  in  more  sap  and  greater 
stimulation   for  the  remaining  top. 

2.  Strengthens  weakened  fruit  spurs 
in  the  inside  of  the  tree,  resulting  in  a 


and  bad  weather.  An  Inexpensive  and 
simple  method,  suggested  by  the  gar- 
deners at  the  state  college  of  agricul- 
ture, is  to  place  half  of  an  old  barrel,  a 
box  with  bottom  and  top  removed,  or 
a  small  cold  frame  over  each  of  a  few 
plants  aljout  the  time  they  are  coming 
through  the  ground.  This  will  protect 
the  plant  from  cold  winds,  snow,  and, 
to  a  large  extent,  keep  the  ground  from 
alternately  freezing  and  thawing  in 
early  spring.  As  simple  as  it  is,  this 
will  enable  the  gardener  to  harvest 
some  of  his  crop  very  early.  As  an 
added  aid  to  early  growth  a  few  forks 
of  stable  manure  around  the  barrel  or 
frame  will  be  found  to  be  as  good  as 
a  stimulant. 


Most  pictures  are  best  framed  with- 
out a  mat.  though  etchings  and  Jaiv 
anese  color    prints  are  exceptions   to 


Spartansburg,  Pa  ,  Dec.  8,  1920 

Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

•'The  LE  MY  does  not  go  bobbing  out  of 
the  ground  at  every  ttone  like  other  plows, 
but  stays  in  the  ground  doing  business  first, 
last  and  all  the  time.** 

Yours  truly,  C.  W.  MAIN. 
,_ • 

millT  TDCCC  Apple,  Poarh,  Plum.  Pear,  Cherry 
fnUII  inCCa  auci  wninc-e.  Aim)  Orape^,  t'ur- 
renta,  Ra"pberry.BIa<k  lierry.Oooaeberry.AaparaguK. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ,1,rre^*:reiJ:.'":%^ 

have  a  fine  lot  to  offer  at  wholeaale  price. 

IICACTAai  K  M  AHTC  ^"  ^^^<^»  grown  from  ae- 
VCSclABLt  rLAIIIO  iiKted  need,  (let  our  prlt« 
on  plant*  sent  hv  Parrt-t  Post,  prepaid.   Cataloff  fre^ 

r.  rl  riKB.i».  M^^rii.  w.  j. 


more  uniform  setting  of  fruit  buds.         |  this  mle. 


STRAWBERRY  PLAMTS  jofw.   iiifnon'Rnci 

IlluMtrateil  itook  glve«all  detalla  a»>ont  moat  vii;»n)ua 
tnie  to  nature,  nrodiirtlve  stork  now  grou  n.  Book 
free.  Binyera  Plant  Blnraery.  MerrlJl.  MIelu 

BAT  A  rnce  BH»».  Bovee.  Carman.  Cobbler.  Otant. 
rill  AlUCa  Ohio.  Heavy  Weleht.  Hebron,  Moun- 
tain Norther.  Ro"e.  Uneen.  flaieUh.  Rural,  Riisaett. 
ThorouKhhred,  otlien.   i.W.  Forj).  FiitMKR^.  N.  Y. 

ETtrart*<J.  IlK'it.  tO  Iha.  f2.2S 
Kxirarre<l,  dark.  10  Um   ftli 
Write  tor  prlre«  on  lO-)  ll»a. 
BOM'OE  r.  WIXHOX.  nnadee.  *>w  York. 


HONEY 


raBBAC  *arf  UAAiCC  in  Helaware.  where  the  di- 
rAnnia  IMI  nvmco  mateisploa'^ant.tht-land* 
nrodiicU  ve  and  prh'ee  reaaonahle.  For  InlormaUon 
write  .Statk  Boaru  Ok  Auuicultobk,  UQVtt,  Del. 
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Successful  Soil  Building 


(Concluded  from  page  tt2) 

This     produces     an     extremely     rank 
growth  of  both  root  and  top  growth, 
and  is  one  of  the  greatest  soil  builders. 
English   clover   has  but   little   value 
for  hay,  but  it  makes  excellent  pasture, 
and  is  a  surer  seed  cropper  than  most 
of  the  other  clovers.     When  a  growth 
of  this  clover  is  plowed  down  as  a  green 
manure,  or  when  the  chaff  left  after 
hulling  a  crop  of  seed  is  scattered  over 
the  field  it  adds  an  abundance  of  humus 
to  the  soil,  being  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
equal   to   alfalfa  and   sweet   clover   in 
this  respect.    Red  clover  is  also  a  good 
soil  builder  and  a  good  hay  crop  under 
proper  conditions,  but  the  clover  root 
worm  has  almost  driven  it  out  of  our 
part  of  the  country.     Alsike  gives  us 
good   results   for  both   hay,   seed   and 
soiling  purposes,  but  many  farmers  ob- 
ject to  its  use  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  a  reputation  for  occasionally  poi- 
soning stock  feeding  on  alsike  pasture, 
but  we  have  never  had  any  experience 
with  the  so-called  alsike  poisoning. 

Even  with  the  best  methods  of  han- 
dling   legume    crops    for    soiling    pur- 
poses that  we  know  of  we  would  find 
it  difficult  to  keep  the  soil  productive 
without  keeping  considerable  live  stock 
and  making  the  most  of  the  manure 
produced.     In  almost  every  case  where 
much   manure   is   handled   annually  a 
manure  spreader  is  well  worth  its  cost. 
Its  use  permits  the  manure  to  be  han- 
dled easier  and  more  rapidly  than  by 
the  old  method,  and  gets  it  on  evener 
than  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand.    It 
is  of  especial  value  in  top  dressing  with 
manure  for  such  small  grains  as  wheat 
and  oats,  it  being  almost  Impossible  to 
scatter  it  thin  enough  to  do  a  good  job 
of  top  dressing  by  hand. 

One  of  the  most  wasteful  methods  of 
handling  manure  that  I  know  of  is  the 
too    common    practice   of    throwing    it 
from  the  stables  into  the  feed  lot,  let- 
ting   it    lie    there    during    the    winter 
months  until  a  more  convenient  time  to 
haul.    It  does  not  take  any  more  time 
to  get  it  into  the  field  where  it  will  do 
some  good,  one  time  than  another,  and 
I    would    much    rather    have   it   where 
what   value   escapes   by   leaching  goes 
Into  the  soil  on  the  field  than  in  the 
barnyard  where  the  best  part  of  It  is 
washed  away  and   lost  altogether.     If 
no  manure  spreader  is  used  the  manure 
will  leach  out  less  if  it  Is  taken  to  the 
field  and  piled  in  small  piles  and  scat- 
tered   out    just    before    plowing.      Of 
course,  the  best  plan  of  all  is  to  hayo 
a  shed  where  the  manure  can  be  stored 
away  from  the  action  of  the  weather 
until  it  is  wanted,  but  not  all  of  us  can  | 
afford  to  do  so. 

On    but    very    few    farms    is    there 
enough  manure  produced  to  do  all  the 
fertilizing  that  should  be  done,  which 
makes  the  growing  of  legume  crops  and 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  neces- 
sary In  many  cases.    By  arranging  the 
distribution    of   the   manure   properly, 
some  gain  can  be  made  along  this  line, 
however.     I   prefer  to  use  the  coarser 
manure  found  about  the  farm,  such  as 
partly  rotted  com  stalks  from  the  feed 
lot,  decomposed  straw  stacks  and  like 
material  on  fields  that  are  to  be  put  to 
corn  or   other   deep-rooting  crops.     In 
such  rases  the  manure  is  simply  spread 
rather   thick    and   plowed    under.     On 
small  grain  crops  manure  does  not  give 


as  good  results  when  plowed  under  as 
it  does  by  top  dressing  thinly  after  the 
ground  is  plowed  and  then  working  it 
into  the  soil  by  harrowing  and  disking, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  these  plants 
need  all  the  food  available  while  they 
are  quite  small,  and  they  cannot  root 
deeply  enough  to  get  to  it  at  this  time 
if  it  has  been  plowed  under.       Ohio. 


The  Country's  Ups  and  Downs 

The  ups  and  downs  of  Uncle  Sam's 
big  farm  is  summed  up  by  the  Bureau 
of  Crop  Elbtlmates  at  Washington  in 
these  words: 

The  value  of  farm  crops  of  1920  and 
of  the  farm  animal  products  and  ani- 
mals sold  and  slaughtered,  is  $19,856,- 
000,000,    or    $5,105,000,000    below    the 
total  of  1919.     The  drop  is  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  crops,  among  which 
the  chief  declines  in  value  are:   Com, 
$1,662,000,000;     cotton    lint    and    seed, 
$1,300,000,000;       wheat,      $854,000,000; 
hay,   tame   and   wild,   $325,000,000;    to- 
bacco, $248,000,000;  and  oats,  $161,000,- 
000.  On  the  other  hand,  as  many  as  ten 
crops  gained  in  value,  chief  of  which 
are  oranges,  with  a  gain  af  $32,000,000, 
and    sugar    beets,    $24,000,000.      Other 
items  of  gain  are  cabbage,  $11,000,000; 
cowpeas,     $10,000,000;     sorghum    cane 
sold  and  syrup  made,  $7,000,000.    Small 
gains  were  made  by  soy  beans,  sugar 
beet  seed,  maple  sugar  and  syrup,  and 
onions.       Apparently,  the  products  of 
the  farm  wood  lot  have  gained   $223,- 
000.000    in    value    In    the    comparison 
with  1919. 

After  offsetting  gains  against  losses, 
the  net  crop  value  reduction  In  1920 
below  1919  Is  $4,868,000,000,  while  only 
$237,000,000  is  found  In  the  total  of 
farm   animal   products   and   farm   ani 


Farmers  Should  Ship  Their  Own 
Egg« 

V.  M.  COUCH. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  it 
has  been  a  custom  for  nearly  all  farm- 
ers and  other  producers  to  ship  their 
eggs  direct,  and  I  have  often  wondered 
why  more  farmers  do  not  dispose  of 
the  eggs  in  this  way,  and  thereby  take 
advantage  of  the  middlemen.  The  last 
few  years  of  high  cost  of  living  should 
be  enough  to  convince  anyone  that  the 
middleman  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  high  prices  paid  by  the  consumer. 
In  my  old  home  section  in  central 
New  York  State,  not  so  very  many 
years  ago  nearly  all  eggs  were  picked 
up  weekly  by  a  dealer  who  ran  a  wagon 
from  a  nearby  town;  today  there  are 
no  egg  dealers  in  this  or  any  other 
town  in  that  section.  The  eggs  are 
practically  all  shipped  by  the  farmers 
direct  to  the  large  city  dealers. 

The  cost  of  cases  in  which  to  ship, 
and  the  express  charges,  when  a  30- 
dozen   case  Is  sent   at  a  time,   is  but 
a  small  item.    The  receiver,  or  dealer, 
as  a  rule,  returns  the  empty  cases  to 
the  shipper  free.     Commission  houses 
to  whom  the  eggs  are  sent,  will  fur- 
nish cases.    But  ordinarily  I  am  not  In 
favor  of  shipping  to  commission  mer- 
chants,  although   1   have  sent  a  good 
many    eggs    to    be    sold    In   this    way. 
There  is,  however,  one  advantage  in 
shipping  to  a  commission  dealer,  pro- 
viding he  Is  a  good  reliable  man;  you 
do  not  take  the  risk  of  losing  In  bad 
bills  that  you  do  when  sending  direct 
to  small  dealers.    But,  as  a  rule,  I  pre- 
fer to  take  the  chance  and  sell  to  a 
retail  customer,  who  often  pays  from 
five  to  ten  cents  above  the  daily  mar- 
ket   quotations,    If    you    furnish    first 
quality  eggs,  and  especially  during  hot 


of  a  trade.  Some  protest  that  eggs 
should  be  sold  by  weight,  and  it  haa 
been  found  that  they  vary  from  four 
to  nine  ounces  In  weight  by  the  doeen. 
This  is  due,  mostly,  to  the  different 
breeds  laying  them.  Again,  some  mar- 
kets  make  a  difference  of  two  to  three 
cents  per  dozen  between  white  and 
brown  eggs.  This  Is  principally  a  mat- 
ter of  fancy;  it  certainly  cannot  be  a 
question  of  quality  when  the  food  and 
other  conditions  are  alike,  yet  it  em- 
phasizes the  idea  of  shipping  thoee  uni- 
form in  color.  New  York, 


Growing  Ash  Timber 

Most  of  our  land  will  grow  ash  treee. 
This  from  Ohio  is,  therefore,  very 
much  worth  reading:  ^ 

White  ash  is  one  of  the  most  valusr 
ble  commercial  species  to  grow  in 
woodlands  in  northern  Ohio,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Forestry  at  the 
Ohio  EJxperlment  Station.  This  tree 
grows  rapidly,  and  may  be  easily  re- 
generated In  native  woodlands  by 
natural  seedlings.  A  few  ash  trees  In 
the  wood  lot  will  provide  plenty  of  seed 
for  starting  new  forest  growth. 

Farmers  desiring  to  propagate  ash 
in  their  wood  lots  may  plant  young 
trees  of  white  ash;  or,  by  collecting 
seed  and  growing  It  in  gardens,  the 
young  seedlings  may  be  obtained.  The 
Department  of  Forestry,  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station,  Wooster,  is  growing  ash 
seeds  for  distribution  to  land  owners 
who  wish  to  propagate  the  white  ash. 


mals  sold  and  slaughtered.     The  wool    ^^^^,^^  ^^^„, ^ „ 

decline  is  as  yet  unrealized,  but  it  is    ^gather  or  out  of  season.    If  the  seller 
reckoned  at  $37,000,000.  Of  the  animals    jg  careful  In  looking  up  the  standing 


sold  and  slaughtered,  the  decline  for 
cattle  and  calves  Is  $223,0t)0,000,  and 
for  swine,  $427,000,000.  But  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  account,  dairy  products 
gained  $311,000,000.  and  poultry  raised 
and  eggs  produced,  $160,000,000. 


An  Eye  to  the  Future 

For  a  number  of  years  the  forestry 
department  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  has  been  setting  out  trees  on 
worthless  farm  lands.  Following  this 
policy,  the  college  will  plant  15,000 
trees  on  13  acres  of  college  land  next 
spring.  This  practice  is  generally 
recommended  to  Pennsylvania  farmers 
as  a  means  for  meeting  future  timber 
needs,  and  the  college  work  demon- 
strates Its  advIsabllUy. 

In  the  past  two  years  nearly  24,000 
trees  have  been  planted  at  the  college 
on  what  was  considered  worthless  land. 
The  species  included  11.200  white  pine 
trees;   7900  red  pine;   2500  pitch  pine; 
1900  European  larch  and  100  Douglas 
fir.     Most  of  the  stock  was  two,  three 
and    four   years'  old    material    secured 
free  of  charge  from  the  state  depart- 
ment of   forestry  at  Harrisburg.     The 
balance   came   from    the   college   nurs- 
eries.    Spring  plantings  will  be  made 
on  land  that  was  farmed  at  one  time, 
abandoned  and  uncropped  for  years  be- 
cause of  the  poor  soil,  and  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  college.     Orders  for  the 
planting  Include  10,000  white  pine,  3000 
red  pine  and  2000  Norway  spruce  seed- 
llhgs. 


and  business  reputation  of  these  par- 
ties there  will  be  no  trouble  from  poor 

bills. 

Always    aim    to    pack   the    eggs    to 
please    the    customer,    and    in    clean, 
strong  cases,  having  fillers  that  are  all 
In  good  sanitary  condition,  so  the  eggs 
will    arrive   at    their    destination    un- 
broken.   And  you  can  always  make  the 
shipment  more  attractive  by  carefully 
sorting  and  grading  to  uniform  color, 
size  and  cleanliness.     The  extra  large, 
irregular    shaped,    stained    and    small 
eggs   should   not  be  shipped  with  the 
ofhers.     If  the  nests  and  houses   are 
clean   you   will   have   little   trouble   In 
keeping  the  eggs  clean.    Washing  eggs 
removes    that    fresh    appearance    that 
they  have  when  first  laid.    It  is  a  good 
Idea  to  pack  eggs  In  the  cases  with  the 
air  cell  up,  or  small  end  down,  then  the 
contents  of  the  egg  will  not  be  so  apt 
to  settle  If  they  are  kept  on  hand  any 
length   of  time.     But   eggs   should   be 
shipped  once  a  week  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  and  twice  a  week  In  warm  weath- 
er.    Farmers  who  do  not  have  enough 
so  that  they  can   ship  a  full   case  as 
often  as  this,  buy  from  others  to  make 
out  a  full  case. 

To  secure  the  best  customers  and  the 
highest  prices  from  private  consumers 
or  retail  trade,  it  Is  often  necessary  to 
furnish  a  stated  number  of  dozen  the 
year  through.  This  only  the  large 
farms  are  able  to  do,  for,  as  a  rule, 
farmers  do  not  get  eggs  enough  during 
the  late  fall  and  winter  to  supply  much 


Coming  on  Fine 
With  the  organization  of  county  farm 
bureaus  in  Elk  a^id  Montour  countlea 
last  week  and  the  proposed  organlzar 
tion  of  one  In  Fulton  county,  all  but 
three  of  the  sixty-seven  Pennsylvania 
counties  will  have  farm  bureaus.  By 
the  beginning  of  summer  these  addi- 
tional counties  will  have  extension  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  acting  as  county  agents, 
and  a  95  per  cent,  agricultural  exten- 
sion service  will  be  in  operation  in 
Pennsylvania,  This  organization  will 
place  the  state  in  the  first  rank  of  farm 
extension  work,  few  states  being  organ- 
ized with  so  high  a  percentage. 

There  are  now  sixty  farm  agents  In 
the  field.    Perry  county  has  had  a  farm 
bureau    for   several   months   and    will 
have    a    representative    In    the    near 
future.    Fulton  will  organize  on  March 
22,  and  with  Elk  and  Montour,  will  re- 
ceive  representatives  as  soon  as  they 
become   available.     Pike,   Philadelphia 
and  Cameron  are  the  only  counties  in 
the  state  where  farm  bureau  organiza- 
tion  is  not  a  thing  of  the  Immediate 
future.     However,  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand in  Pike  county,  and  it  Is  possible 
that  there  will  be  a  call  for  a  vegetable 
gardening    specialist    In    Philadelphia 
county  before  long. 


You  think  you  are  working  for  better 
crops  and  herds,  but  you  are  working 
for  that  home  over  on  the  hill,  and 
your  wife  and  children,  and  If  you 
lose  them  you  do  not  care  about  your 
better  herds. 

High  heels  don't  bother  most  country 
girls,  fortunately.  The  doctors  now 
say  that  these  stilt-like  heels  enforce 
postures  that  are  likely  to  lead  to  lung 
troubles  and  other  ills. 
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The  Editor's  Farm  Budget 


Some  of  our  neighbors  are  getting  in 
a  hurry  to  tap  their  sugar  bushes.  I 
hope  they  will  not  have  the  experioice 
we  did  one  year  when  we  tapped  in 
February.  We  got  a  little  sap.  Then 
one  of  the  worst  storms  of  the  season 
came  on,  freezing  the  buckets  up  and 
putting  a  stay  on  proceedings  for  a 
number  of  weeks.  Grandfather  says  the 
twentieth  of  March  is  early  enough  in 
eur  latitude,  and  I  guess  he  Is  pretty 
nearly  right. 

It  Is  tun,  though,  to  make  maple 
sugar,  and  1  don't  blame  the  boys  for 
wanting  to  get  at  it.  Just  to  get  the 
fresh,  woodsy  smell  is  enough  to  cure 
all  the  aliments  that  have  come  on  a 
fellow  since  winter  set  In.  Hard  work, 
especially  when  we  have  to  stay  up  all 
night  to  keep  up  with  the  sap.  But  we 
can  stand  it  for  a  little  while.  Good 
thing  It  does  not  last  the  year  round. 
That  would  be  most  too  much  of  a 
good  thing. 

These  days  we  keep  pretty  close 
watch  of  the  ewes  down  at  the  barn. 
EJvory  morning  be  lore  we  go  to  the 
sugar  bush  we  go  down  to  see  If  every- 
thing Is  all  right  Same  way  at  noon; 
and  maybe  we  make  a  trip  down  on 
purpose,  for  It  doesn't  take  long  to 
chill  a  little  lamb.  A  half  hour  In  the 
raw  spring  wind  may  do  it.  and  such 
losses  mark  the  line  between  success 
and   failure. 

At  night,  too,  when  the  lambs  are 
coming,  we  get  the  flock  round  on  the 
big  bam  floor,  where  It  is  warm  and 
comfortablj.  Many  a  night  I  have  got- 
ten up  at  midnight,  or  round  there,  and 
sleepily  stumbled  down  to  the  barn  to 
see  how  my  pets  were  coming  on.  All 
right,  too.  If  we  can  only  save  the  lit- 
tle fellers. 

By  the  way.  the  longer  I  live  the 
-  more  sure  I  am  that  the  biggest  part  of 
farm  success  is  due  to  the  care  we  give 
things.  May  be  hens,  may  be  sheep, 
may  be  cows.  It  Is  Just  the  same.  Care 
tells  the  story. 

I  remember  a  farmer  whe  lived  near 
us  when  I  was  younger  than  I  am  now. 
Honestly.  It  was  enough  to  make  a  man 
sick  to  look  at  his  cows  when  they  were 
in  the  stable.  So  filthy?  Ss  raw-boned! 
So  utterly  God  forsaken!  No,  let  me 
say,  rather,  man  forsakea.  for  God 
never  forsakes  any  of  his  creatures. 
No  need  to  tell  you  that  that  man  made 
a  complete  failure  of  it.  and  finally 
came  'on  the  town."  Awful  thing  for 
the  town  to  have  te  look  after  such 
folks,  too. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  why  such  men 
are  ever  permitted  to  oome  into  pla<;e» 
of  responsibility.  In  some  ways  we  do 
»>etter  in  such  cases  than  they  used  to 
do.  A  man  who  treated  his  stock  that 
way  today  would  be  arrested  for  cru- 
elty to  animals,  Just  as  he  ought  to  be. 
So  we  ought  to  be  thankful  we  live  In 
such  good  tiroes. 

There  is  one  thing,  though,  that  we 
are  still  lax  in.  There  is  a  farmer 
down  otir  way  who  has  an  awful 
tongue.  He  does  more  hurt  to  cows — 
and  men  folks — than  the  farmer  I 
Mpoke  about  Just  now.  Kindness  to  ani- 
mals— and  other  folks — does  not  all  lie 
in  fee<llng  them  well  and  giving  them 
•  <;omfortable  plare  to  stay      The  tone 


tures  of  the  stall  and  field,  when  It  Is 
good  and  kind.  Is  worth  more  than  the 
finest  of  hay  and  the  richest  of  meal. 
It  is  selfish  to  say  it,  but  there  is  more 
money  in  It,  too. 

Some  of  the  hens  begin  to  cluck 
around  and  talk  about  sitting.  You're 
out  of  date,  old  Bid!  The  Incubator 
has  rooted  you  out  of  your  Job.  But  let 
me  tell  you,  old  Bid,  when  I  want  to 
keep  In  touch  with  the  good  old  days. 
I  don't  patronize  an  incubator,  no  mat- 
ter how  up-to-date-  it  may  be.  I'll  fix 
you  the  best  nest  I  can,  away  from  oth- 
er hens,  and  I'll  see  to  It  that  you  have 
plenty  of  corn  and  water  and  a  chance 
to  stretch  your  legs  and  wings  every 
day.  And  I  know  you  will  make  it  all 
up  to  me  in  the  fine  hatch  you  bring. 
Won't  you,  old  Bid? 

There  Is  a  great  deal  in  having  things 
handy.  That  is  why  our  boy  has  two 
10-penny  nails  driven  into  the  post 
down  at  the  bam.  Just  far  enough  apart 
to  let  the  hammer  handle  slip  In  be- 
tween them;  and  then  he  sees  to  it 
that  the  hammer  is  between  those  nails 
all  the  time  when  not  in  use. 


ported    excellent.       A    large    demand 
sprang  up,  and   as   the  supply  of  the 
seed     was     Inadequate,     seed     dealers 
stocked    up    with    Rosen    from    other 
sources    and    several    farmers   sent   to 
Michigan    for  'more    seed.      The   farm 
bureau  committee  at  Wurtemburg  i)ool- 
ed  an  order  for  100  bushels.    The  result 
has  been  that  Rosen  rye  has  this  year 
been  generally  adopted  by  progressive 
farmers.     It  is  conservatively  estimat- 
ed that  50  per  cent,  of  the  rye  in  Dutch- 
ess county  this  year  is  of  the  Rosen 
variety.    This  means  about  1000  acres. 
Four   years   have   been   used   iu   the 
test.     The  first  year  was  given  to  ob- 
servation and   the  other  three  proved 
the  superiority  of  Rosen  and  gave  time 
for  making  enough  seed  available.     At 
the  same  time,  interest  in  the  variety 
was  developed.     Another  year  the"^l)e8t 
seed  fields  will  be  selected  before  the 
harvest  as  seed  sources.    There  will  be 
enough    seed    for    every    one    in    the 
<  ounty  next  year,  and  a  surplus  to  sell 
to  other  counties. 


of  Biological  Survey.  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for   this   increase.        In   »'OU- 
ductiug  demonstrations  in  co-operation 
with  the  public  schools,  state  extenaioa 
services   and   other   organizatiouii,   the 
bureau  has  encouraged  the  eradication 
of  the  mole  from  territories  where  the 
little  animal  hsw  become  a  pest.     Boys' 
and  girls'  clubs  have  been  given  an  op- 
j>ortunity  to  study  the  trapping  meth- 
ods  most   effective  and   also   the   best 
way  to  care  for  the   tiny   pelts.     The 
year's  catch  of  moles  yielded  a  i>eltry 
value   iu   the   State  of  Washington  of 
$60,000.  and,  due  to  the  efforts  of. the 
specialists,  a  costly  nuisance  has  beea 
re<iuced. 


Warming  Cold  Soil 
Tile  drainage  is  an  Important  means 

of  warming  the  soil  In  the  spring  and    ^^,^^^,^    ^^^  ^  ^^.e,^  »«.«.  ^^^^^ >^.>^ 

thus  making  It  fl^  for  use,  say^  ®*'^^'  |  runner  of  other  happy  nights  for  the 

-.       — .         Alloway  community. 


Let's  All  Go 
The  home  bureau  in  Wayne  county.  N. 
Y.,isfurthering"community  nights"  for 
ail  the  people.  In  Alloway  after  the 
first  night,  with  75  present,  it  was  vot- 
ed to  have  similar  get-togethers  once 
a  month.  A  hot  supper,  followed  by 
games  and  contests,  made  this  first 
meeting  In  a  large  farm  house  the  fore- 


How  about  flowers  around  the  house? 
The  haidy  perennials  have  many  ad- 
vantages, but  the  easily  grown  annuala 
are  not  to  be  despised. 


enced  farmers.  F.  L.  Allen,  of  Trum 
bull  Cq..  Ohio,  reports  having  taken  the 
temperature  of  rain  water  many  times 
as  it  fell  and  then  again  as  it  emerged 
from  th'e  drain  tile.  The  drainage 
water  was  20  degrees  Fahrenheit  colder 
than  the  original  rain   water. 

At  this  rate,  specialists  say  that  each 
inch  of  rainfall  in  the  spring  might  be 
expected  to  raise  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  top  30  Inches  of  soil  2.8 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  greater  part 
of  this  heat  would  be  left  in  the  upper 
areas  of  the  soil,  thus  raising  its  tem- 
perature considerably  more  than  the 
average  of  2.8  degrees.  Mr.  Allen  also 
points  out  that  snow  In  the  spring 
molts  more  rapidly  on  drained  than 
undrained  land.  This  he  believes  is 
due  to  the  warmer  temperature  of  the 
tiled  soil. 


The  home  bureau  group  in  Butler 
has  decided  on  the  open  door  to  all  at 
their  community  nights  in  the  future. 
In  this  group  the  children  are  enter- 
tained in  a  room  alone. 


His  Coat  is  Fine 

'The  little  gentleman  in  black  vel- 
vet" who  caused  the  death  of  King  Wil- 
liam III  by  digging  the  burrow  that 
tripped  the  English  king's  horse  is  find- 
ing his  black  velvet  Jacket  a  coveted 
possession.  Reports  from  the  leading 
fur  dealers  In  this  country  indicate 
that  the  aiumber  of  American  mole- 
skins marketed  duriug  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  20  per  cent,  greater  than  for 
the  proceeding  12  months.     The  Bureau 
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He  Got  His  Seed  in  Michigan 
As  a  result  of  a  five-year  farm  bureau 
project  which  has  been  carried  on  In 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  it  is  estimated  that 
at  the  present  time  50  per  cent,  of  the 
rye  grown  in  that  county  is  of  the 
Rosen  variety,  which  has  proved  su- 
perior to  the  common  varieties  previ- 
ously grown. 

In  the  autumn  of  1917,  All>ert  Prey, 
of  Arlington,  Dutchess  county,  obtained 
one  bushel  of  Rosen  rye  from  relatives 
in  Michigan.  When  the  county  agonfs 
attention  was  called  to  this  rye.  he  saw 
that  it  was  a  variety  of  much  greater 
value  than  the  common  kinds  grown  In 
the  county.  He  persuaded  Mr.  Prey  to 
save  the  36  bushels  he  raised  and  use 
It  for  seed  purposes.  The  next  year 
two  or  three  neighbors  got  seed  from 
Mr.  Prey.  The  excellent  returns  from 
Rosen  rye  that  year  showed  its 
superiority. 

In  1919  the  department  ot  farm  crops 
at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  was 
called  In  to  confirm  the  quality,  typo 
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of  the  voice  la  speaking  to  these  crea- 1  and  condition  of  the  rye.     It  was  re- 


■the  historic  scene  of  early  settlement  in  what  are  now  the 
i  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
'  Island— may  today  be  the  land  of  opportunity  for  which  you  have 
'.  been  looking.  Lying  out  into  the  Atlantic,  dose  to  the  biggest 
m  arkets  in  America,  nearer  to  Europe  than  any  port  in  the  U.S.  they 

Offer  Special  Advantages  to  the  Fanner 

fruit  raiaer,  dmirvman  and  market  eardener.    Land  of  great  natural  f  ertiiitr. 
in  many  caa««  with  aubatantial  improvements,  may  be  bouRht  at  very  reason- 
able prices  from  farmers  who  are  retiring  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  their  fore- 
sight and  industry.    The  apple,  potato,  and  fodder  crops  of  these  Provinces 
are  world  famous,  and  modest  capital  will  here  start  you  on  the  highway  to 
success.    Industrial  cities  and  towns  afford  a  ready  market  for  produce  oC 
the  farm,  and  near  at  hapd  are  ocean  ports  awaiting  your  shipments  to  the 
grest  centers  of  the  world.    If  your  present  cond<t.on9  do  not  assure  you 
of  the  success  you  desire,  investigate  what  these  Province.*  can  do  for  you. 
For  Oluatrsted  literature,  maps,  etc.,  write  Department  of  Immigrstion. 
Ottawa.  Canada,  or 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

.^"  >  200  North  Second  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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"Chickens— and  Things" 

(Concluded  frum  page  82) 

feave  quantities  of  eggs,  but  was  disap- 

jointed,  for,  as  a  neighbor  said,  "You 

will  flud  their  nests  anywhere  between 

kere  and  the  city,"  lour  miles  distant 

•nee  we  took  eggs  from  a  nest  they 

»ever  laid  there  again.    They  roosted 

in  the  top  of  a  great  pine  tree,  and  if 

anything  from  a  cat  to  a  man  put  foot 

•n  the  place  the  noise  they  would  raise 

Ik  as  terrific.     The  neighbors   did  not 

like  it.    They  were  great  wanderers;  tt 

was  impossible  to  keep  them  at  home. 

They  got  to  be  such  a  nuisance  we  had 

to  sell  them  all,  including  my  pet,  the 

Irst  baby  guinea. 

We  tried  our  luck  with  almost  erery 
known  Tariety  of  poultry.     It  was  a 
wonderful  experience,  and  we  did  nice- 
ly  with   all  of  them,  till   we   got  to 
Games,  big,  black-breasted.  Red  Georgia 
Games.    Eff  decided  he  liked  the  Games 
best  of  all.     He  gradually  disposed  of 
most  of  the  others,  replacing  them  with 
Games.     I   thought   they  were  awful, 
such  fighters,  and  the  hens  had  spurs. 
When  they  had  chicks  some  of  them 
were  so  fierce  they  would  attack  any- 
one or  anything  that  went  near  them. 
There  was  one  particularly  vicious  old 
Game  hen  that  I  called  Jezebel.     Eft 
was  quite  fond  of  her,  and  seemed  to 
think  it  only  natural  that  she  killed 
numerous  baby  chicks,  several  valuable 
hens,  and  my  highly  prized  young  tur- 
keys.   I  resented  this  so  that  I  disposed 
of  all  my  poultry— that  was  left— and 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  Games. 

One    morning   Eff   was   late— almost 
missed  his  car— and  at  the  last  minute 
requested  me  to  take  off  a  nice  hen  that 
had  hatched  out  the  night  before.    An- 
other vicious  hen,  an  accomplished  un- 
derstudy of  Jezebel,  was  sitting  in  a  nest 
just  above  the  hen  I  had  to  take  oft.  As 
I  reached  lor  the  nice  hen's  chicks  that 
old  shrew  landed  on  my  back.     From 
the  waist  up  I  wore  only  two  thin  sum- 
mer garments.       These  and  my  flesh 
were  promptly  shredded.    As  I  reached 
for  her  she  took  a  bite  of  my  hand.  But 
1  got  her  by  the  neck  and  threw  her 
on  the  ground,  where  she  stood  and 
yelled  and  "swore"  at  me.  By  that  time 
1  was  as  angry  as  she  was,  and  I  gave 
chase.    I  threw  everything  I  could  pick 
up  at  her,  and  scored  several  hits.     I 
finally  drove  her  off  the  place  and  then 
went  indoors  for  repairs.     Yes,  I  took 
the  "nice  hen"  oft  after  I  got  mended. 
The   roosters,   of   course,   were   bad 
fighters,  but  they  let  hens  and  small 
chicks    alone.      Eft    brought    home    a 
rooster,  in  a  lattice  box.  that  was  the 
most  awful  specimen  of  his  kind  I  ever 
saw.    He  was  huge,  and  had  the  cruel- 
est  looking  spurs  I  ever  saw.     Every 
time   anyone   would   pass   the   box   he 
would  jump  at  them  and  dig  his  spurs 
into  the  wood.  I  was  so  afraid  he  would 
do  one  of  the  children  a  terrible  In- 
jury that  I  made  Eff  take  him  away. 

About  that  time  some  young  men  In 
the  neighborhood  got  up  a  raffle  on  a 
rooster,  only  five  cents  a  chance.    Dood 
took  a  chance,  and  unfortunately  won 
the    rooster,    and    proudly    bore    him 
home.     He  was   large,  and   had   fierce 
spurs,   but   was   apparently  tame  and 
gentle,  and  belonged  to  no  particular 
breed.     I    felt   sorry   for   him   when   I 
thought  of  Eft's  terrible  old  Game,  who 
had   killed   so    many   roosters,    and    I 
begged  Dood  not  to  keep  him,  but  Bfl 


laughed,  and  said  It  would  be  fun  to 
see  him  run.    They  turned  him  out  the 
next  day— but  he  did  not  run.     There 
was  a  terrible  fight,  though  it  did  not 
last  long.    Dood's  rooster  stabbed  Eft's 
rooster   through  the  bead   and   killed 
him.     Eff  was  furious  and  made  Dood 
take  his  rooster  away  at  once.    Eff  had 
paid  high  for  the  Game.    Dood  gave  his 
rooster  to  a  neighbor  who  kept  chick- 
ens and  had  a  rooster  who  was  a  great 
fighter.     He  was  sure   Dood's   rooster 
would  be  whipped,  perhaps  killed.    But 
he    was    sadly    disappointed,    for    his 
rooster  was  killed  In  a  few   minutes. 
The  man  was  so  angry  he  immediately 
beheaded  the  victor,  and  the  family  had 
potpie  for  dinner  the  next  day.     We 
laugh  about  it  now,  but  I  will  never 
forget  the  sad,  dejected  little  boy  who 
came  home  to  me. 

Before  we  got  the  Games  I  had  some 
hens  sitting  In  a  wood-shed  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house.     I  noticed  that 
they  looked   droopy   and   their   combs 
were  colorless.     I  tried  to  discover  the 
reason  for  this,  but  everything  was  ap- 
parently all  right.     One  day,  while  a 
hen  was  off  her  nest  I  examined  the 
box   she  used,  which   was  lined  -^^ith 
deep  straw.     I  lifted  the  straw,  then 
dropi)ed  It  and  screamed.     There  were 
at  least  a  thousand  bedbugs  under  the 
straw.     A  hasty  examination   showed 
the  other  nests  In  the  same  condition. 
I  took  every  box  to  a  safe  place  and  ap- 
plied  kerose"ne   and   lighted   a  match. 
I  could  find  none  of  the  pests  In  the 
shed,  but  I  took  the  precaution  to  paint 
the  place  liberally  with  kerosene. 

In  after  years  we  moved  to  a  farm — 
a   real   farm   this  time,   much   farther 
north,  but  still  In  the  South.     In  the 
early  spring,  before  1  had  hens  sitting, 
I  found  out  about  mites.     One  Is  not 
bothered   with   them   where  the   fowls 
roost  In  trees,  as  ours  had.     A  neigh- 
bor took  me  to  her  chicken  house.     I 
could  not  touch  the  woodwork  without 
getting  covered  with  mites  In  a  minute. 
They  had  just  bought   the  place,  and 
shut   up   the   building,   compelling  the 
chickens  to  roost  In  the  trees  until  the 
men  could  whitewash  the  place  inside 
and  out.    The  people  of  whom  we  had 
bought  our  place  had  kept  their  hen- 
house well  whitewashed,  and  said  they 
were   not    bothered    by    lice    on    their 
fowls.    We  bought  their  chickens,  but 
soon  found  they  had  lice,  lots  of  them. 
In   studying  how   I   should   rid   the 
hens  of  the  pests  I  recalled  an  experi- 
ence I  had  heard  an  uncle  relate.  Years 
before   he   had   visited   a   friend    who 
lived  on  a  big  ranch  in  Texas.    One  day 
the  men  reported  a  valuable  colt  miss- 
ing.   Uncle  accompanied  his  friend  and 
a  man,  on  horseback,  in  a  search  for 
the  animal.     After  a  long  search  they 
were  about  to  give  up,  when  they  found 
the   poor   thing— a  most  pitiful   sight. 
He  was  so  thickly  covered  with  ticks  it 
looked  like  scales.     He  was  very  weak, 
looked  like  he  had  given  up  all  hope 
and  was  about  to  die.    They  rode  back 
to  the  house,  where  the  man  mixed  up 
a  bottle  of  stuff,  putting  In  a  lot  of  sul- 
phur.    They  went   back   and   adminis- 
tered this  to  the  colt.     Next  morning 
they  gave  hlra  a  second  dose.     On  the 
third  morning  he  had  very  few  tloks 
left  on  him  and  was  eating  grass.  They 
drove  him  to  the  stall,  shut  him  up  and 
gave  the  third  dose.     By  the  end  of  a 
week  he  was  as  "fit"  as  any  animal  on 
the  place.  Uncle  was  a  great  hunter  and 


fisherman.  He  and  his  friend  were  to  go 
on  a  hunting  and  fishing  trip.  Mosqui- 
toes, fieas,  ticks,  etc.,  were  very  bad 
there.  He  remembered  the  case  of  the 
colt,  so  saying  nothing  to  anyone,  he 
took  a  level  teaspoonful  of  sulphur  be- 
fore breakfast,  for  three  mornings,  tak- 
ing the  last  one  the  morning  they  start- 
ed. He  said  the  result  was  wonderful. 
Mosquitoes,  ticks  and  fleas  left  him 
severely  alone,  while  his  friend  was 
continually  flghtlng  them. 

Well,  I  said,  why  won't  it  work  with 
the  chickens?     So  I   mixed   a  pan  of 
corn  meal  and  water,  put  in  a  liberal 
allowance   of   sulphur,   and    gave  my 
chickens  the  same,  for  three  mornings. 
A  week  later  I  examined  them  and  fail- 
ed to  find  a  single  louse.    Two  weeks 
later  I  again  gave  them  sulphur  and 
never  had  a  lousy  chicken  afterward. 
Then  the  mites  came  a  year  or  two 
later,  a  regular  plague  of  them.    They 
were  everywhere.    I  got  a  hand  sprayer 
and  mixed  sheep  dip  and  kerosene  and 
sprayed  everything  on  the  place — still 
I  found  them.    Then  I  remembered  the 
sulphur  treatment  and  gave  It  to  every 
chicken  on  the  place,  for  three  morn- 
ings, repeating  the  treatment  in  two 
weeks.     It  certainly  drove  the  mites 
away,  even  cured  my  little  chicks  of 
the  gapes,  excepting  some  that  were  al- 
ready about  to  die.        Pennsylvania. 


pastures  In  which  to  run.  She  said  it 
is  more  profitable  to  raise  all  the 
chickens  hatched  than  to  hatch,  house 
and  half-care  for  twice  that  number, 
allowing  half  of  them  to  die  and  the 
other  half  to  be  weak  and  unfit  for 
breeding.  "My  advice  to  any  unmar- 
ried  woman  who  wishes  to  start  In  the 
poultry  business,"  said  Mrs.  Langford, 
"Is  to  marry  a  poultryman.  My  years' 
experience  as  a  'hen  partner'  gives  my 
advice  weight." 
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Poultry  Sense 
Careful  selection  of  breeding  birds 
and  the  abolition  of  "the  foolish  hor^ 
ror  of  In-breeding"  were  characterized 
as  two  Important  considerations  for 
success  in  raising  poultry  by  Mrs.  Zoe 
W.  Langford,  speaking  before  a  Farm- 
ers' Week  audience  at  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  last  week.  Mrs. 
Langford  told  of  her  own  experience 
in  raising  and  breeding  poultry.  From 
three  to  four  hundred  pullets  are  raised 
each  year;  they  have  five  acres  to  run 
in,  part  in  orchard,  part  in  corn  and 
part  In  grass. 

"A  poor  fiock  may  be  improved  by 
purchasing  male  birds  of  proved  an- 
cestry, but  one  even  moderately  good 
can   be  improved  more   certainly  and 
quickly  by  mating  one's  own  carefully 
selected   cockerels  and   hens   than   by 
taking  chances  with  birds  from  other 
flocks.     There  is  far  more  danger  of 
deterioration  of  good  stock  from  intro- 
ducing new  blood  than   from  lack  of 
new  blood,"  she  said.     She  warned  her 
hearers  of  bad  qualities  as  well  as  de- 
sirable ones  made  constant  by  in-breed- 
ing, but  said   that  this  danger  could 
be  overcome  by  intelligent  and  careful 
selection   of   Individuals   for   desirable 
characters  and  constitutional  vigor. 

Mrs.  Langford  described  her  own  ex- 
perience of  nine  years  with  In-breeding. 
Since  the  first  year  when  she  and  her 
husband  mated  their  cockerels  to  pul- 
lets they   purchased,  they   have  never 
had  either  male  or  female  bird  from  an- 
other  flock;    yet  their   flock   has  each 
year  shown  improvement,  and  they  in- 
tend to  continue  to  In-breed  indefinitely. 
Mentioning    the    value    of    efficient 
fiock  management,  Mrs.  Langford  urged 
the  arrangement  of  buildings  In  such 
relation  to  each  other  and  the  house 
that  the  person   caring  for  the  flock 
makes  a  complete  circle  In  doing  the 
daily  chores,  with  no  steps  to  retrace. 
She  also  urged  cleanliness  of  buildings 
and     equipment,     thoughtful     feeding 
from  the  time  chicks  are  hatched,  and 
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Hummer's  Famous  Baby  Chicks 

are  the  best  known  and  known  as  tjie  »^»t  ^  ^j 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred  Rock.  K^ds. 
Anrona  and  Minorca.  Indorsed  by  thousandf  of 
ioirimVen  as  themo^  prottUWe  to  buy.  Keitlstered 
Sjmlal^  tirciila™.  Black  Minorca  batching  egpi. 
^.00  per  16;  Jersey  Black  Olanta  eggs.  14.00. 

1. 1.  ■PiniEB  *  CO..  frfchf  WB.  W.  J.    D«pl.  L 

B.  I.  Had*.  Barr»d  Rocki.  •»»  P«  »!  ^ 
par  100  Sp«el«l  quality  WklW  »»•»•• 
Wy»nd..tU«.  Orpin«ton..  liepwW;  $«Op«T 
100.  Bifh»tch«f  w««kly,  Termi  «••».•»« 
dtr«ci  from  »*     S^«  AtWrtrf  c«arMto«d. 

■***'•*  E. F. Cooler. rrtneWowB, W.J. 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Hay  and  all  farm  prodacta  wantsd.  Dally  deroanda* 

l^^  oiBBs  A  brOm  v\^Jv^:.  ^^ 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS  JtVcl^li  SS 

i^.^^  s^^rcr^^  s?%£t^v.sr.%g?.^ias: 

BabTOttlckir^JoHN  Kaolk.  Phokkixvili.k.  Pa. 

crvD  CA1  17  All  Tarl«tl«a  of  Bocks.  Redo, 
FOR  SAUL  wyandottes,  Mlooroas.  Ham- 
bum  Anconas,  Orpingtons.  Laogsbans,  Brahmas, 
I^iras.  Andalasiii.  tSrkeys.  ducks,  geese.  g"l"«^ 

TIFFANY'S  SUPERIOR 

Chicks  Bi^^^ul^i^Sor,.  Ducklings 

Aldham  PoiLTRV  Fabm.  R.8P,  Phcenlxvllle.  Pa. 

DawaI  aiMA    Barred  Plymouth  Rock    Cpokerela. 

Mytl  Wnm    My    entlrt   yards   are    made    up   o| 

Hawkins  strain  direct.    Two  very  largs  M.  B.  torn*. 

ll|laallaal«WrlKlit,Sli«ibyTlll*,  H7- 


ail  iCAniMA  Varieties  to  olTer.  Poultry, Eggs, 
ALL  LtAUmU  Chicks.  I)OK«.  Pigeons.  Hare*..  Fer- 
rets, Par  rota.  List  free  Bkroky's  Fabm,  Telford.  Pa. 

60  VABIETim*.  Cblokens,  Ducks.  Geese. Turk- 
rvs.  nulneas.  Hares.  Ktock  and  eggs.  ••  |»««*  cata- 
log free.  H.  A.  WornBB.  Box10,Heli.bb«vii.i.«,  Pa. 


JIVKMILBAIO  ••*^»»TT  •rriillg^el- 
wlil*  wishes  to  place  lU  wards  In  good  Jewish  Board- 
ing Homes  In  rural  sections  of  «^utbeni  and  K^Mith- 
MAtem  PennsylTanla.  Organisation  cooperates  fully 
^clothing  ani  supervising  children  •»/ l*y"  ^< 
at  an  adeouat*  rate.    Address.  JtJV«Mii.»  Aid  Son- 

KTV.  Sl«  N.  FOUBTH  St.,  PHILADKLrHIA.  PA. 
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How  to  Have  a  Good  Water  System 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

W«  nay  12.00  for  tbs  boat,  11.00  for  itao  next  host  and  60  cenu  for  each  other  artlds  pubUabed  In  oar  «x- 
psrlenVe^Pool.  All  our  readers  are  Invited  tocontribute  their  experlencs  on  ibt  topic  under  dtecasslon  and 
wgs«at  suhleots  for  f uturs  diacnsalon.    OontrlbuUons  must  leach  us  U  days  bofore  data  of  issue. 


Topic  No.  131, *»,  April  16. — In  your  experl- 
once  what  have  you  discovered  to  be 
"tricks"  in  getting  a  fine  corn  crop,  and 
what  causes  the  most  failures?  Don't  try 
to  tell  everything — we  don't  want  long 
••treatises'— but  Just  tell  briefly  how 
you've  turned  failure  with  corn  Into  suc- 
ceBH — at  any  stage  of  the  game,  from 
seed    to   harvest.      Long,    dry    letters   are 

'  barred  1 

Topic  No.  1314,  Mat  1. — While  farmers  all 
over  the  country  are  waking  up  to  the 
value  of  lime,  too  many  farmers  are  puz- 
Eled  as  to  what  form  of  lime  to  use  and 
Just  what  to  expect  from  Its  use.  What 
has  been  your  experience  with  lime,  what 
form  of  lime  did  you  use,  why  did  you  use 
this  fomi,  how  much  did  you  uhc  per  acre 
and  what  crops  followed  Its  use? 


r 


J.  H.  B.,  Smock,  Pa.  •—  How    many 
farms  there  are  having  a  never-failing 
source  of  water  supply  at  an  elevation 
above  the  buildings  and  BtiU  the  house- 
wife lugb  water  from  a  spring  through 
all  kinds  of  weather,  or  churns  away  on 
the  old  pump  handle,  and  the  farmer 
drives   his  stock   a  hundred   yards   or 
more  to  a  watering  place,  when  a  little 
labor  and  moderate  cost  for  pipe  would 
put  running  water  in  house  and  bam. 
A  dirty  shame,  I  call  it.    Not  having  an 
elevated  water  supply,  I  had  a  pneu- 
matic  system   installed   in   September, 
1916,  consisting  of  a  300-gallon  tank,  a 
pressure  pump  and  1%  H^  P.  Stover  en- 
gine In  cellar,  requiring  but  little  space 
lor  all.    Once  a  day,  or  more  often  once 
in  two  days,  I  go  to  the  cellar  and  give 
the   little  engine  crank   two-^or  three 
turns  and  it  fills  the  tank  two-thirds 
full  of  water  and  one-third  full  of  com- 
pressed air  with  55  pounds  pressure, 
and  automatically  releases  the  switch 
and  stops.     Thus  with  less  time  than 
It  takes  me  to  tie  my  shoes  we  have 
'  Istern  water  at  the  sink,  In  bath  room 
and  in  cellar  for  washing  to  last  one  or 
two  days. 

Our  spring  is  located  a  short  f'  stance 
from,  and  a  little  lower  than  house,  so 
v.e  prefer  to  carry  the  small  amount 
for  cooking  and  drinking  and  have  it 
fresh.     Besides,  the  soft  rain  water  is 
so  much  more  desirable  for  the  bath 
and  washing.     This  pumping  outfit,  to- 
gether with   first-class   bath   tub,  com- 
mode and  wash  bowl,  and  30-gallon  boil- 
er connected  with  water-back  in  cook 
stove,  was  furnished  and  installed  by  a 
plumber  by  contract  for  $354.     Would 
cost  more  now.    Wife  and  I  are  getting 
up  in  years  and,  oh,  what  a  comfort  in 
declining  years  to  have  hot  and  cold 
water  on  tap  every  hour  In  the  day  and 
night  at  the  kitchen  sink,  in  the  bath 
room  and  In  the  laundry,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  Indoor  closet  on  cold, 
stormy  days  and  nights  of  winter.  This 
latter,  of  course,  required  a  septic  tank, 
etc.,  for  sanitary  disposal  of  the  sewage, 
and  I  constructed  that  myself  out  of 
concrete  at  a  small  cost,  by  the  plan 
given  in  a  bulletin  obtained  from  the 
SUte    Board    of    Agriculture,    Harris- 
burg,    "Sewage    Disposal    for    Country 
Homes,"  by  Jean  K.  Foulke,  farm  ad- 
yisor  for  homes. 

In  the  later  makes  of  water  systems 
the  water  Is  stored  in  cellar,  but  In- 
stead only  a  small  comprefised  air  tank 
which  operates  a  submerged  pump  in 
the  well  or  cistern,  so  that  the  water 
conies  direct  from  the  source  of  supply 
whenever  a  faucet  is  opened.  If  I  had 
this  system  I  would  have  my  cistern  at 
the  barn  if  I  were  burning  coal  (I  have 
gas)  and  avoid  the  soot  in  the  water, 
which  accumulates  on  the  house  roof. 

With  my  present  system  the  engine 
should  be  ^t  the  barn  for  best  results 
and  that  would  make  trouble  In  freez- 
ing weather.  In  over  four  years  use 
the  little  engine  has  never  failed  to  re- 
spond to  the  turning  of  Its  crank.  This 
water  system  has  proved  satisfactory 
l>«>yond  ray  highest  expectations. 

VJ.  O.  Y.,  Salisbury,  N.  C— We  got 
ahead  of  the  hand  pump  some  years  ago 
by  hooking  up  a  pump  jack  to  our 
pump  and  belting  It  to  a  small  engine 


that  wtt  used  for  odd  jobs,  and  that  was 
quite  a  help  over  the  30  minutes  a  day 
lifting  water  for  the  house  and  barns, 
but  still  fell  short  of  a  water  system 
and  we  began  to  look  about  for  some- 
thing better,  something  that  would  be 
economical  in  operation,  provide  us 
with  plenty  of  pure  water  and  be  dura- 
ble. We  wrote  to  the  rural  engineer- 
ing department  of  one  of  our  experi- 
ment stations  for  help  and  out  of  a  lot 
of  correspondence  we  decided  to  put  In 
an  air  compressor,  belt  driven  from  our 
6  H.  P.  gas  engine  that  we  use  for 
grinding  feed,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  and 
a  water  systefti  that  would  deliver  a 
constant  supply  of  water  fresli  from  the 
well,  at  well  temperature  and  under  a 
constant  pressure  sufficient  for  our 
needs.  We  ordered  the  piping,  connec- 
tions, sink,  bathtub,  lavatories,  etc., 
from  a  reliable  plumbing  supply  house, 
the  air  pump,  air  tank  and  automatic 
lift  in  the  well  we  purchased  from  the 
same  people,  the  entire  outfit  costing 
something  under  $500  and  the  supply 
house  sent  out  a  man  to  instruct  our 
boys  about  the  installation,  which  ia 
not  at  all  difficult.  With  about  three  to 
four  hours  pumping  air  into  the  air 
storage  tank  once  a  week  we  have  a 
constant  supply,  winter  and  summer,  of 
water  fresh  from  'our  well  at  well  tem- 
perature, in  the  house,  at  the  barns  and 
wherever  we  want  it.  We  find  the  sys- 
tem simple  In  operation,  economical 
and  80  much  more  isatlafactory  than  the 
old  method  of  an  elevated  tank  that 
stored  the  water  as  it  was  pumped  up. 
Some  of  our  neighbors  have  Installed 
the  electric  systems  that  deliver  fresh 
water  to  the  faucet,  but  in  these  the 
electric  motor  driven  a  pump  every 
time  any  water  is  drawn,  which  means 
a  constant  wear  and  a  loss  of  energy, 
some  worry  and  is  rather  expensive. 
With  our  former  system  the  water 
would  be  too  cold  in  winter  and  too 
warm  In  summer,  subject  to  pollution, 
leaking  tank,  etc.  With  our  system  we 
get  the  water  as  fresh  and  pure  from 
the  well  as  If  pulled  out  In  a  cedar 
bucket  and  a  turn  of  the  wrist  brings  It. 


system  Is  adequate,  and  as  it  Is,  cannot 
figure  that  It  cost  more  than  flOO.  No 
pvmp  Is  needed;  once  your  pipe  Is 
primed  by  pouring  In  a  few  bucketfuls 
and  dropping  the  end  of  the  pipe  in  the 
well  two  or  three  feet  down  in  the 
water  the  suction  from  the  water  fiow- 
ing  through  the  pipes  down  hill  draws 
enough  up  from  the  well  to  keep  it  fiow- 
Ing  full.  There  is  no  machinery  to  get 
out  of  order,  although  when  my  tank 
goes  in  I  shall  have  to  use  a  pump  to 
fill  it.  I*  should  put  a  gas  pump  in  if 
it  were  used  constantly,  but  as  I  have 
observed  the  stream  from  this  spring 
for  years,  and  as  the  siphon  system  car- 
ried us  through  last  season  with  water 
to  spare,  I  think  the  pump  will  prob- 
ably be  used  only  once  a  year,  and  will 
use  a  hand  pump  then. 

When  it  comes  to  plumbing  in   his 
house  a  man  naturally  puts  In  the  best 
he   can    afford;    we    iuA-^ested    in    open 
plumbing,  a  complete  bath  room,  with 
a  30-gallon  hot-water  boiler  heated  by 
gas,  at  a  cost  of  over  $300,  but  we  have 
a  modern  system  that  would  pass  the 
most  rigid  building  inspector.    The  in- 
side   work    of   this    class    calls    for   a 
plumber  to  put  it  In,  and  his  bill  for 
five  days  was  $50,  but  we  are  not  sorry. 
But  for  the  ma»a  who  is  not  in  posi- 
tion to  do  so. much  at  once  a  sink  with 
cold  water  pipes,  a  flush  toilet  and  two 
or  three  outdoor  hydrants  could  make 
living  conditions  immeasurably  better 
than  on  most  farms  around  here,  and 
when  he  got  started  he  wouldn't  rest 
until    he    completed    it.      All    outside 
hydrants  must  have  a  stop-cock  below 
frost  level  so  they  can  be  shut  off  in 
freezing  weather,  and  if  a  toilet  goes  in 
an  unheated  house  where  hot  water  is 
not  possible,  it  is  safest  in  a  basement, 
else  provision  must  be  made  for  drain- 
ing.   I  think  the  plumbing  shops  carry 
a  special  closet,  much  easier  to  install 
and  easier  to  drain  to  suit  these  condi- 
tions, but  I  am  not  sure. 


acting  ram  and  the  pipes  for  $150  a  few 
years  ago.    We  built  a  dam  of  logs  and 
boards  across  this  run  to  furnish  power 
and  ran  a  1-inch  pipe  to  the  spring  to 
supply  thQ  water  to  be  pumped  to  the 
tank  in  the  milk  house,  from  which  it 
flows  through  two  1-inch  pipes  to  the 
water  trough  for  stock.    By  having  this 
water  pumped  from  the  spring  we  have  • 
cooler  water  in  summer  for  the  milk 
cans  which  stand  over  night  or  in  the 
morning  until  milk  is  delivered  to  the 
creamery,  so  that  no  ice  need  be  used 
to  keep  it  cool ;  but  the  water  from  the 
spring  and  that  of  the  run  do  mix  some, 
yet  it  is  cooler  than  the  water  from  the 
run  would  be.     Later  on  the  wooden 
dam  leaked  so  we  put  In  one  of  con- 
crete, which  holds  the  water  always  to 
give  us  plenty  to  operate  the  ram. 

Then  we  have  a  waste  pipe  from  the 
water  trough  to  carry  away  the  surplus 
water,   which   runs   over   the   meadow 
where  it  does  no  harm.     We  find  this 
ram  a  wonderful  saving  of  labor,  for 
when  we  come  from  the  fields  we  let 
out  the  stock  to  drink  while  we  go  at 
feeding.    Then,  too,  there  is  so  little  ex- 
pense when  once  installed,  as  a  ram 
needs  very  little  attention  in  the  way  or 
oil  or  valves,  and  it  comes  the  nearest 
to  perpetual  motion  of  anything  I  know. 
If  we  did  not  have  the  water  of  both 
kinds  so  convenient  to  or  in  the  kitchen 
the  water  would  have  been  piped  to  the 
house  before  now.     T^Tiere  one  has  a 
stream  to  furnish  power  near  enough 
to  the  buildings  to  be  piped,  I  would 
prefer  a  ram  to  wheel  to  do  this  work, 
but  either  one  is  out  of  the  question 
without  the  stream,  yet  many  streams 
are  not  used  in  this  way  as  they  should 
be  to  save  labor. 


/  J.  A.  M.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.— We 
have  a  siphon  water  system,  and   for 
low  cost,  simplicity  and  genet  al  satis- 
faction I  would   recommend  it  to  any- 
one who  can  get  a  spring  or  well  high 
enough    al)ove    his    buildings    to    give 
working    pressure.      As   our    land    lies 
here,  one  side  of  the  creek  is  well  sup- 
plied  with  hill  water,  but  our  house, 
unfortunately,  is  on  the  dry  side.     So 
I  dug  my  well  across  the  creek  from  the 
house  and  on  a  first  bench  about  50  feet 
above  the  house,  which  sets  low  in  the 
valley.     The  most  disagreeable  feature 
of   the    whole   job    was   digging   down 
through  the  creek  bed  to  lay  the  pipe, 
but   I    did   that   In   the   fall   when   the 
stream  was  nearly  dry.     The  well  was 
not  much   to   dig— merely   a  reservoir 
for  the  spring  water  that  seeped  to  the 
surface  all  around.     It  Is  10  feet  deep, 
walled   with  rough   rock  and   I   and  a 
half-grown  boy  worked  for  a  week  to 
dig  and  wall  It.     Labor  cost  not  over 
$50  there.    Cost  of  pipe.  $7  per  hundred 
feet  for  500  feet,  and  labor  of  laying  it. 
doing    all 'the    work    myself    between 
morning  and  evening  chores  with  hens 
and  cows,  and  working  as  I  did  in  slack 
seasons,  should  figure  another  $50.  $35 
for  pipe  and  $15  for  labor.    I  used  half- 
Inch  galvanized  pipe,  laid  it  12  inches 
below  the  ground  and  had  no  rock  to 
go  through.  Farther  north  it  would  have 
to  go  deeper,  of  course.     The  500  feet 
of  pipe  takes  the  water  past  my  house 
to  the  stables  and  up  to  some  chicken 
parks  above  the  house.     Another   100 
feet  will  put  It  in  the  basement  floor  of 
a  tenant  house  I  am  planning  to  biiild 
this  year. 

When  I  do  this  I  will  put  in  a  1000- 
gallon  storage  tank  "to  make  sure,"  but 
for  our  family  alone  the  simple  siphon 


E.    S.    B.,    Torrington,    Conn. — The 
only    system    of    water    supply    with 
which    I    have    had    experience   is   the 
gravity  system.    That  I  have  known  on 
two  different  farms  for  more  than  60 
years.    As  to  the  original  cost  I  cannot 
tell,  as  both  pipes  were  laid  before  I 
was  born.     At   each   place  the  spring 
was  quite  a  number  of  rods  from  the 
house,   and   the   fall   was   very   slight. 
The    pipe   was    laid    from    the    spring 
through  the  house  and  then  carried  on 
to  the  barn.     The  house  supply  is  ob- 
tained from  a  faucet  and  when  running 
at  the  house  there  is  no  water  going  to 
the  barn.     The  only  expense  where   I 
am  now  has  been  for  tubs  for  the  water, 
setting  the  same,  using  a  force  pump 
occasionally    and    repairing    the    pipe 
when   frozen,   except   that   I   had   new 
pipe  put  in  where  it  comes  up   from 
the  ground  in  the  house.     That  part 
which  is  in  the  ground  has  never  been 
repaired,  I  think,  and  it  has  been  laid 
probably  70  years.     The  pipe  Is  lead. 
The  only   fault   I   know   Is  danger   of 
freezing.    Several  of  my  neighbors  who 
are  too   high   for  the   gravity  system, 
have  put  in  artesian  wells,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, are  pleased  with  them. 

J.  N.  Q.,  Vicksburg,  Pa.— We  have  a 
good  well  of  cold  water  just  outside  of 
the  kitchen  door  on  the  east  porch  at 
our  farm,  which  makes  drinking  water 
very  handy.  Then  In  the  kitchen  is  the 
cistern  of  brick  and  concrete  for  rain 
or  soft  water.  l>elng  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  cook  stove  and  sink.  At  the 
barn  there  Is  a  well  of  good  water,  but 
the  job  of  pumping  water  for  20  or  30 
head  of  stock  daily  took  too  much  time 
and  effort,  so  we  looked  for  help  In  that 
line.  We  could  have  tised  a  gasoline 
engine  to  do  the  pumping,  but  did  not 
need  one  then  for  anything  else,  but 
would  have  had  the  cost  and  that  of 
buying  oil  and  gasoline  right  along. 

Beaver  run  flows  through  the  mea- 
dow a   distance  at   550   feet   from   the 
milk  house  and  23  feet  below  it.  and, 
by  a  survey,  I  had  a  fall  of  18  inches 
from  where  the  stream  enters  the  farm 
(  to   a   good    spring   near   where  a   ram 
:  could  bo  lo<  atgd  to  pump  water  this  dls- 
I  tance.     After  interviewing  a  few  mak- 
ers  or   agents    for    hydraulic   rams.    I 
foimd  one  who  would  furnish  a  double 


H.  S.,  Biltmore,  N.  C— I  am  living 
about  ZVi  miles  from  Ashevllle,  N.  C. 
When  I  bought  this  place  in  1908  and 
built  a  house  there  were  no  houses  ex- 
cept a  few  cottages  and  a  much  worn 
macadam  road.  A  well  digger  happened 
to  be  in  the  vicinity,  so  I  had  a  well 
drilled.  103  feet  In  depth,  put  In  a 
Myers  deep  well  pump  and  built  a  good 
concrete  platform  around  well.  This 
pump  has  always  given  good  service 
and  my  water  is  the  best  around  here, 
the  well  being  so  deep.  I  laid  a  pipe 
from  well  to  concrete  water  trough  at 
stable. 

About  a  year  ago  we  formed  a  com- 
pany,   the    capital    being    $10,000    and 
shares  being  $100  each.    We  connected 
with  the  Ashevllle  water  line,   which 
came  about  half  way.     Our  main  Is  2- 
inch  pipe.    I  did  my  own  plumbing.  In- 
cluding the  ditch  2  feet  deep  for  pipe. 
The  meter  cost  about  $12  and  the  pipe 
and  flxtures  about  $20.    I  have  connect- 
ed the  water  trough  pipe  with  this  pipe 
at  the  house  and  have  a  standpipe  by 
the  well.     I  am  keeping  the  pump  and 
well  in  case  of  accidents.    We  pay  the 
company  $1  a  month  for  2500  gallois, 
and  the  company  pays  Ashevllle  ji  st 
half  this  for  the   water.     We  always 
have  a  good  head  of  water  and  it  is  en- 
tirely  satisfactory.      The   company   ex- 
pects to  lay  a  larger  main  soon.    Ashe- 
vllle Is  noted  for  its  good  water,  which 
comes     from     the     heads     of     various 
streams,  the  watershed  being  owned  by 
the  city  of  Ashevllle. 

The  Greedy  Pig 

CHAKLES    IIORACl!:    MEIERS. 

A  greedy  pig  was  drinking  swill 

As  fast  as  he  could  drink; 
'Twas  poor  slop,  but  he  drank  his  fill 

Before  he  stopped  to  think. 

And  when  this  pig  could  hold  no  more 
He  stopped  and  looked  around; 

Then  wished  that  he  had  paused  before, 
For  this  Is  what  he  found: 

A  pig  which  he  had  crowded  out 
\yhen  drinking  sloppy  swill 

Had  milk  and  bran  mash  at  his  snout, 
His  yearning  paunch  to  fill. 

And  often  greedy  folks  are  like 
The  greedy  pig — they  make 

Their  selfish  fight  and  weaklings  strike; 
Then  notice  their  mistake. 

Sometimes  folks  who  are  counted  weak 

And  jostled  more  or  less 
Are  later  found,  still  somewhat  meek, 

Partaking  of  success! 
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rpru7 of  oae  doUar.  aad  for  each  other  letter  published  we  wiU  pay  fifty  cents.     AddreM 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

May  1. — What  Is  your  Idea  about  the  coun- 
try scht)ol  problem?  Are  "consolidated 
schools"  replacing  the  Individual  district 
schools  In  your  section  and  do  you  believe 
the  argument  Is  entirely  in  their  favor? 
Why?  l>o  you  think  the  average  teacher 
In  more  or  lean  efficient  than,  any,  ten 
years  ago? 

Cmt  your  eontribntimn  in  marly.  If  It  dom»  not 
rmaeh  aa  at  laa*t  15  day  bmform  thm  datm  of 
itaum,  it  will  km  too  latm. 


AritiL  15. — A  Pennsylvania  sister  asks  for 
a  "floral  discussion"  at  this  time — espe- 
cially concerning  plants  for  the  hardy 
border,  and  easily  grown  annuals.  Now 
when  we  propose  a  topic  of  this  sort  we 
generally  jjet  a  lot  of  ^'flowery"  letters— 
and  that"  s  just  wiiat  we  don't  want ; 
write  about  flowers,  but  dont  be  flowery 
and  vague  and  poetic.  We  want  facts, 
briefly  told  that  will  really  help  this  sis- 
ter and  others  to  plan  a  better  flower 
garden. 


Helps  and  Hints  for  Housecleaning 


Mrs.   B.    P.   li.,   Fallsington,   Pa.— 
Probably  there  are  lots  of  mothers  who, 
like  me,  have  small  children,  hii-ed  men 
to  feed,  a  big  house  and  no  help,  even 
with  the  spring  cleaning.    The  possible 
time,  each  day,  to  spend  on  the  clean- 
ing is  so  short  that  the  cleaning  drags 
out  for  so  long  that  you  hardly  know 
when  you  are  done.     Before  I  begin  I 
make  a  chart  with  a  space  for  each 
room.     Then  I  try  to  clean  cupboards, 
bureau  drawers  and  garret  before  it  Is 
time  to  do  the  regular  cleaning.    They 
can  be  done  a  little  at  a  time  and  it  is 
a  big  help  when  you  start  to  cl^an  a 
room.       Each  thing  finished  is  Jotted 
down  on  the  chart     You   often   got  a 
room  all  cleaned  but  some  little  details 
— polishing  a  big  piece  of  furniture,  or 
It  may  not  be  fit  to  air  the  bedding  or 
wash   the   windows   outside.       If    you 
stop  to  finish  up  next  morning,  before 
starting  another  room,  your  whole  day 
is  spoiled.    Don't  do  it!     Just  make  a 
note  of  it  on  your  chart.     It  won't  be 
long  before  you  will  have  a  little  odd 
time  to  go  back  and  finish  up.     I  put 
down  the  date  of  the  main  cleaning  of 
each  room.     I  keep  these  charts  from 
year  to  year.     They  are  very  interest- 
ing and  often  help  in  planning  the  next 
spring's  cleaning. 

This  will  sound  very  shiftless  to  the 
housekeeper  who  can  put  her  cleaning 
through  in  logical  order.  But  some  of 
us  must  manage  as  we  can  and  we  are 
very  thankful  when  we  can  be  sure  the 
house  has  been  well  cleaned  all  over, 
if  not  all  at  once. 


Mrs.  C.  8.  P.,  JeflPersonville,  Ind.— 
By  handling  the  job  systematically  It 
may  be  lessened  considerably,  in  house 
cleaning  I  begin  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
That  means  the  attic  if  there  is  one; 
if  not,  then  the  second  story.  The  up- 
stairs bed  rooms  are  first  cleaned,  next 
the  rooms  downstairs  adjoining  the 
hall,  leaving  the  hall,  up-stairs  and 
down,  for  the  last.  If  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room,  or  any  other  room,  for 
that  matter,  sets  oft  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  house,  as  In  the  case  of  an  "W 
then  they  are  last  to  be  cleaned.  By 
following  this  plan  no  dirt  falls  or 
works  from  above  on  anything  that  has 
been  previously  cleaned;  neither  does 
uncleaned  furniture  or  furnishings 
have  to  be  moved  through  halls  or 
rooms  already  cleaned. 

In  cleaning  a  room  all  movable  fur- 
niture or  furnishings  are  moved  out  In- 
to the  hall,  porch  or  adjoining  rooms  if 
possible.  This  prevents  unnecessary 
dirt  falling  or  collecting  on  it,  and  by 
the  way,  practically  all  furniture  should 
be  movable  by  the  aid  of  casters  or  roll- 
ers. First  the  celling  Is  cleaned,  then 
the  walls,  doors,  windows,  and  last  the 
floor.  All  furniture  or  furnishings  are 
cleaned  outside  the  room,  unless  it  has 
been  necessary  to  move  them  into  a 
room  or  hall  already  previously  clean- 
ed. In  which  case  they  are  cleaned  in 
the  room  in  which  they  belong,  before 
th«'y  are  moved.  The  rug  is  first  to  be 
brought  back  into  the  room;  next  the 
curtains,  furniture,  and  last,  pictures. 
In  cleaning  walls  and  ceilings  a 
brush  is  used,  except  In  the  case  of  an 
oil  paper  or  painted  wall.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  bristlefl  of  the 
brush  be  soft,  as  otherwise  they  scratch. 


especially  If  the  wall  is  a  plastered  one, 
uupapered.  In  the  case  of  an  oil  paper 
or  a  painted  wall  a  good  soap,  soft 
water  and  a  cloth  are  used,  the  water 
being  changed  frequently. 

Windows  are  washed  with  water,  am- 
monia and  a  cloth,  then  wiped  perfect- 
ly dry   with   another   cloth.     For  this 
and  other  house  cleaning  purposes   I 
save     old      rags     which      accumulate 
throughout  the  year.     In  cleaning  the 
Woodwork    (doors,    baseboard,    etc.)    I 
wash  with  soap  and  water  if  painted, 
or  wipe  with  a  dry  clean  cloth  If  var- 
nished.    If  varnished,  after  wiping  off 
the  dust  I  apply  a  home-made  furniture 
polish  with  a  small  piece  of  clean  cloth. 
This  same  i>oll8h  is  used  to  clean  the 
furniture,  and  when  necessary,  in  both 
cases,  I  use  a  wire  hairpin  to  reach 
little  cracks  and  corners  that  cannot  be 
otherwise  cleaned.    This  polish  is  made 
of  three  parts  linseed  oil,  one  part  kero- 
sene and  one  part  turpentine.    Mix  well 
and  shake  vigorously  each  time  before 
using.     It  cleans  as  well  as  polishes. 
The  furniture  is  cleaned  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  woodwork.       First  the 
dust  and  dirt  are  wiped  off  and  then  the 
polish  is  applied.     I  see  to  it  that  all 
drawers  are  dusted  and  relined  with 
fresh  newspapers.    After  the  walls  and 
ceiling   have   been   brushed   down  the 
floor  is  well  swept;  then  after  all  other 
cleaning   in   the   room   has   been   com- 
pleted it  is  washed,  mopped  or  scrubbed 
as  the  case  may  be;   washed  carefully 
with   soap,   water  and   cloth   if  highly 
polished,  mopped  If  merely  painted,  and 
scrubbed  If  rough  or  unpalnted.  Shades 
are  brushed  and  cleaned  with  the  same 
or  a  similar  brush  used  in  cleaning  the 
walls  and  ceilings.    Curtains  are  wash- 
ed and  stretched  or  ironed  before  the 
day  set  for  cleaning. 

In  cleaning  rugs  that  admit  of  such 
a  process  they  are  first  beaten  over  a 
line  and  then  taken  down,  spread  out 
on  a  clean,  flat  surface  and  scrubbed 
flrst  on  the  wrong  side,  theof  on  top, 
using  plenty  of  water,  a  good  soap  pow- 
der and  all  the  elbow  grease  In  stock. 
If  they  are  of  a  kind  or  quality  that 
will  not  admit  of  scrubbing  they   are 
passed  up   with  a  beating,  or,   in   the 
case  of  a  grsws  rug,  linoleum,  etc..  It  is 
spared  the  beating  and  given  the  scrub 
instead.     After  the  rug  has  l>€en  put 
down,  the  shades  and  curtains  hung, 
the  furniture  is  moved  In.     If  it  is  at 
all  convenient  or  proper  the  position  of 
the  furniture  is  changed  somewhat,  aa 
this  helps  to  liven  up  things  a  bit,  and 
lends  variety.    After  the  furniture  has 
been  arranged  the  pictures  are  hung. 
The    frames    of    pictures    are    cleaned 
same  aa  furniture,  the  glass  same  as 
windows.    If  very  dirty  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  take  the  picture  out  and 
dust  it. 


and  living  room  use  congoleum  ruga. 
Use  rubber  pads  on  stairs  with  runners 
in  halls. 

Discard  all  lace  curtains  that  are  so 
hard  to  wash,  stretch  and  hang.  Scrim, 
voile,  marquisette  and  bunting  with 
cluny  or  filet  edge,  or  home  stencilled 
curtains  look  just  as  well.  If  not  bet- 
ter, than  uneven  lace  ones.  Scrim  is 
the  most  durable  and  irons  beautifully. 
Put  casters  on  all  heavy  furniture 
which  is  without  them.  They  cost  only 
a  few  cents  and  can  be  put  on  In  a 
few  minutes. 

Use  enamel  for  painting,  aa  it  washes 
better 

Have  calico  or  the  like  across  top  of 
all  quilts  and  comforters.  It  saves 
much  washing.  It  takes  only  a  few 
minutes  to  remove  rnd  put  back. 

Do  away  with  a  lot  of  the  unneces- 
sary trinkets  and  bric-a-brac.  A  few, 
say  two  or  three,  well  chosen  pieces  on 
mantle,  buffet,  etc.,  are  in  better  taste 
than  so  many  things. - 

If  you  do  these  things  you  will  get 
practically  all  the  dust  every  week.  I 
have  done  this  In  my  house  and  I  am 
more  than  pleased  with  results.  Do  a 
little  each  year  to  improve  things.  The 
expenditure  really  isn't  much. 


om^Fashions 
and  Patterns 

Full  directiona  for  making,  as  well  aa  the 
quantity  of  material  required,  accompany 
each  pattern.  Tatterns  are  perfect-flttinif 
and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  writ* 
vovir  name  and  address  in  full,  state  the 
number  and  slee  of  each  pattern  you  want, 
and    send    ta   cents    for   each. 


Mrs.  C.  J.,  State  College,  Pa.— The 
greatest  help  I  have  in  the  house  clean- 
ing line  is  my  electric  vacuum  cleaner. 
It  is  not  only  a  wonderful  help  at  house 
cleaning  for  carpets,  upholstered  furni- 
ture, mattresses,  etc.,  but  by  its  con- 
tinual use  throughout  the  year  I  keep 
my  house  in  such  condition  that  I  elim- 
inate one  house  cleaning  entirely.  I 
have  Just  one  grajid,  annual  upheaval 
in  the  spring. 

A  long-handled  brush  for  walls  and 
celling,  and  a  self-wringing  mop  for  the 
fioors,  are  great  aids.  By  doing  my 
closets  and  drawers  before  I  begin  the 
regular  cleaning,  and  using  the  lalxw- 
saviug  tools  I  have  mentioned,  and  only 
undertaking  what  I  can  comfortably  do 
in  a  day,  I  have  found  that  house  clean- 
ing is  much  less  formidable  than  in  the 
past. 

For  those  who  are  planning  to  build 
or  repair,  I  would  say  that  the  little, 
many-paned  (Colonial  windows  may  be 
very  artistic,  but  they  are  certainly  not 
a  joy  to  the  housewife  at  house  clean- 
ing time.  I  insisted  on  two  large  panes 
for  our  windows,  one  to  each  sash. 

The  Interior  flnlsh  of  the  woodwork 
has  also  much  to  do  with  the  ease  with 
which  it  Is  kept  clean.  Hard-wood, 
with  either  oil  or  varnished  finish,  is 
very  easily  cleaned.  It  requires  only 
to  be  wiped  off  with  a  damp  rag  and 
rubbed  dry  with  a  soft  cloth  on  which 
a  little  furniture  polish  has  been 
sprinkled.  Soft  wood  can  be  "grained" 
In  imitation  of  the  hard-wood  or  It  can 
be  enameled,  and  it  will  be  well  worth 
while  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  having  It  reflnlshed.  for  the  greater 
ease  with  which  it  can  l>e  cleaned. 
"Home  talent"  can  do  this  work  very 
well,  as  it  is  not  at  all  difficult. 


A.  P.  C,  Damascus,  Pa. — I  think  it 
is  not  altogether  the  method  and  Imple- 
ments that  make  house  cleaning  such  a 
bugbear.  It  Is  the  way  we  furnish  our 
houses.  If  we  would  make  the  follow- 
ing changes  we  would  find  our  homes 
pleasanter  and  more  sanitary: 

Remove  all  carpets  and  matting. 
Have  good  floors  varnished  or  painted. 
Strips  of  carpet  or  matting  may  be  used 
for  runners  In  bed  rooms.  For  rough 
floors  use  linoleum.     For  dining  room 


Mrs.  W.  V.  A.,  Almont,  Pa.— The 
biggest  problems  In  house  cleaning 
seemed  to  me  to  he  the  floors.  In  the 
old  home  all  the  floors  were  covered 
with  nice  carpets  that  went  tight  up 
to  the  baseboards.  Every  housekeeper 
knows  what  that  means — removing 
tacks,  shaking  and  beating  the  carpets 
and  then  down  on  one's  knees  to  re- 
place the  tacks,  once,  and  sometimes 
twice,  a  year. 

When  we  young  people  went  Into  our 
own  home  we  found  one  floor  was 
stained  and  varnished,  and  I  thought  I 
had  solved  the  problem,  so  I  stained 
and  varnished  all  the  other  floors  and 
cut  over  all  the  carpets,  making  them 
Into  large  rugs  for  the  centers  of  the 
floors. 

We  had  a  large,  old-fashioned  book- 
case, very  heavy  and  high;  held  sev- 
eral hundred  books.  In  the  old  home 
all  those  books  were  removed  once  a 
year  and  all  the  men  available  called 
In  to  move  the  case  so  that  the  carpet 
could  be  moved,  and  then  again  that  It 
might  be  replaced.  There  was  also  an 
Immense  old  chest  of  drawers  and  other 
heavy  pieces.  In  the  new  home  the 
carpets  did  not  go  under  those  heavy 
pieces  and  they  were  only  moved  when 


0423. — Ladies'  and  mlKses'  waist.  Cut  la 
allies  .14  to  42   Inches  bust  measure. 

MHVA. — I^dltW  kimono  sllp-on  blouse.  Out 
in  sizes  .1(1  to  42   inches   bust   measure. 

WMMI Obaract^r  doll's  set.     Tut  In  sites 


12  to  22  Inches  high. 
1»2»1. — Hoys'  suit, 
years 


(hit  la  »lze«  4  to  !• 


W2n4. — (Jlrta*  oae-plece  box-plaited  dresa. 
Cut   In   sleea  6  t»  14   yeani. 

l>HiSU I>adleM'  and  misaes'  camisole  aklrt. 

Cut  In  sizes  1«  jears,  36,  40  and  44  Inchea 
bust  meaaiiro. 

}»K41 hadlea'  dreas.     Cut  In  alsea  86  to 

42  inchetf  bust  measure. 

WftlO. — Ladles'  dresA  Cut  la  sices  86  to 
44  Inches  bnat  measure. 

Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owinic  to  the  number  of  defvartmeiita  In 
TiiH  l^RACTiCAi^  Fahmkr,  we  are  unable  to 
llluHtrate  as  many  patterns  as  we  would 
like  :  therefore,  we  publish  each  quarter  a  iK)- 
page  fashion  nuigazine  lalled  The  Fashion 
World,  which  Is  edited  new  from  cover  to 
cover  each  issue,  illustrates  all  the  new 
styles  and  contains  hints  on  dressmaking, 
etc.  This  Interesting  little  magazine  costs 
10  cents  A  copy  when  ordered  alone,  but  we 
will  send  you  a  copy  for  8  cents  If  you  order 
It  at  the  same  time  as  you  order  a  pattern. 
Hend  20  cents  for  one  pattern  and  a  copy 
of  the  fashion  book,  or  If  you  want  to  be 
kept  In  touch  with  all  the  new  styles  as  they 
come  out   each   season,    we   will   enter   your 


name  -for  a  one  year  subscription  for  our 
quarterly  fashion  magazine  for  35  cents. 
Address 
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papering  the  walls.  But  oh,  how  the 
dust  showed  on  those  floors.  I  Eeemed 
to  be  forever  dusting  them,  with  a  mop, 
with  dry  cloths,  sometimes  oiled. 

But  when  we  went  to  live  on  the 
farm  the  floors  in  that  old  house  were 
a  horror — too  rough  and  uneven  to  even 
think  of  stain  and  varnish — even  paint 
was  of  little  avail.  I  solved  that  by  cov- 
ering every  floor  with  good  linoleums 
with  stacks  of  newspapers  spread  under 
them,  and  then  placed  rugs  where 
utility  or  taste  seemed  to  demand  their 
presence. 

In  the  sixteen  years  we  lived  there 
those  heavy  pieces  were  not  moved  over 
two  or  three  times,  and  that  was  for 
pdperlng  and  once  for  placing  new 
linoleums.  Not  a  single  tack  to  be  ham- 
mered in  nor  removed,  no  heavy  car- 
pets to  beat  and  shake.  I  take  only  a 
room  at  a  time;  clean  out  closets  first, 
brush  or  rub  off  walls,  wipe  and  polish 
furniture,  clean  windows,  wipe  up 
linoleums,  replace  curtains  and  furni- 
ture and  the  room  is  done.  Rest  a  day 
or  two  before  cleaning  another  room. 

In  the  soapy  water  I  use  to  wipe  off 
linoleums  I  sometimes  put  a  little  kero- 
sene and  about  once  a  year  I  give  them 
a  good  rubbing  over  with  linseed  oil 
and  turpentine,  which  is  also  fine  for 
bard  oil  finished  woodwork. 


No  living  creature  can  stand  the  fumes. 
I  sprinkle  sulphur  and  borax  on  closet 
and  pantry  shelves,  and  between  the 
pages  of  old  magazines  I  wish  to  keep, 
to  keep  away  insects.  Oil  of  cloves  is 
very  good  for  the  same  purpose. 

A  very  good  furniture  polish  Is  made 
by  shaving  a  piece  of  bees-wax  the  size 
of  a  pullet's  egg  into  a  quart  bottle 
and  filling  the  bottle  with  equal  parts 
of  coal  oil  and  turpentine.  Apply  and 
rub  with  a  woolen  cloth.  Don't  neglect 
to  oil  all  hinges  and  locks;  they  will 
work  easier  and  last  longer. 

Remnants  of  left-over  paints  from 
the  house,  buggy  or  anything  will  an- 
swer, provided  the  color  is  suitable,  for 
home-made  bookcases,  shelves  and 
kitchen  furniture. 

nre-places  should  never  be  closed  for 
the  summer;  it  shuts  off  the  best  venti- 
lation. I  paint  or  whitewash  the  in- 
side, procure  a  box  to  fit  inside  and 
fill  with  shade-loving  plants.  Ferns 
from  the  woods,  with  vines  to  trail 
over  and  conceal  the  box  are  very 
pretty.  Balsams  are  lovely  and  may  be 
combined  with  Wandering  Jew. 


PASllION    DBPABTMBNT, 

THW    PRACTICAL   FARlfBR, 

PHILADHLPHIA,  PA. 


Miss  M.  T.  M.,  Mitchells,  Va.— In- 
stead of  waiting  for  warm  weather  to 
begin  my  spring  house  cleaning,  1  begin 
late  In  the  winter  to  prepare  for  this 
work,  as  there  are  many  odd  tasks 
one  can  perform  on  a  rainy  day,  or  a 
sunshiny  day,  as  for  instance,  blankets 
and  counterpanes  may  be  laundered  on 
a  warm,  sunshiny  day;  or  closets  and 
cupboard  drawers  may  be  cleaned  at  in- 
tervals. Interior  painting  may  be  done 
now,  too.  This  is  an  excellent  time  to 
renovate  the  kitchen  by  cleaning  or 
painting  the  walls,  floor  and  woodwork. 
Discarded  clothes  should  be  looked  over 
carefully;  this  is  interesting  work  for 
rainy  days.  Often  useful,  serviceable 
garments  may  be  made  out  of  cast-off 
clothes,  providing  the  housewife  pos- 
BQises  a  knack  for  such  work.  The  cel- 
lar and  the  attic  may  be  partially 
cleaned  now.  Often  these  are  rendez- 
vous for  discarded  furniture,  old  maga- 
zines, cast-off  wearing  apparel,  etc. 
These  should  be  looked  over  carefully 
and  if  they  can  be  dispensed  with  it  is 
well  to  send  them  to  some  needy  family. 

I  have  transformed  many  pictures  In 
my  home  during  the  winter  months  by 
purchasing  reproductions  of  old  mas- 
ters and  in  using  appropriate  mats  for 
these.  Then  I  sandpaper  the  frames  be- 
fore they  are  treated  to  at  least  three 
coats  of  mahogany,  gold,  cherry  or 
white  paint.  These  improvements 
make   a  wonderful   transformation. 

Porch  furniture,  flower  pots  and  win- 
dow boxes  may  be  painted  now.  In 
fact,  there  are  many  odd  tasks  one  may 
perform  now  at  Intervals  which  will 
lighten  the  spring  house  cleaning  work 
wonderfully  when  that  season  finally 
arrives. 

Mrs.  0.  J.,  Bio,  La. —  In  cleaning 
house  I  take  my  time.  Commence  at 
the  top  and  clean  one  or  two  rooms 
dally.  It  generally  takes  a  week,  but 
my  regular  work  is  scarcely  Interrupt- 
ed, the  family  put  to  no  inconvenience, 
I  am  not  broken  down,  and  If  unex- 
pected company  drops  in  I  can  stop  and 
visit  with  them  without  being  embar- 
rassed by  having  the  whole  house  In 
disorder.'  I  take  everything  movable 
from  the  room  to  be  cleaned,  wash  the 
windows,  clean  the  walls  and  wood- 
work and  scrub  the  floor  last.  While 
this  Is  drying  I  clean  the  furniture  and 
rugs.  In  washing  windows  I  put  a 
spoonful  of  coal  oil  In  the  suds;  this 
repels  Insects  and  makes  the  glass  take 
a  nice  polish.  To  clean  woo<lwork  dis- 
solve a  bar  of  yellow  soap  In  a  quart 
of  boiling  water,  add  a  cup  of  borax 
and  a  quart  of  sharp  sand;  dip  a  mop 
or  brush  In  the  mixture  and  rub.  For 
oilcloth  or  linoleum  use  bran  or  corn 
meal  Instead  of  the  sand,  and  rinse 
well  after  scrubbing. 

If  moths  are  In  the  rlonefff.  fumigate 
by  setting  a  vessel  of  live  coals  Inside, 
sprinkle  on  a  spoonful  of  sulphur  and 
Hhut  the  door  tight  for  an  hour  or  so. 


Mrs,  W.  H.  H.,  Prince  George,  Va. — 
One  of  the  surest  methods  I  know  of 
whereby  house  cleaning  can  be  made 
easy  is  to  keep  the  whole  house  as  neat 
and  tidy  as  possible  at  all  times.  House 
cleaning  then  will  be  an  easy  task,  as 
we  will  not  have  bo  much  to  do  at 
one  time. 

I  try  to  give  my  house  a  thorough 
cleaning  at  least  once  a  week,  say  Fri- 
day or  Saturday — not  only  the  living 
rooms  or  those  occupied,  but  every 
room  in  the  house.  See  that  all  ru^s 
and  carpets  are  well  shaken  or  beaten, 
rooms  thoroughly  swept  and  furniture 
dusted  off.  Another  thing  that  helps 
greatly  is  to  keep  all  doors  and  win- 
dows well  screened  so  as  to  keep  out 
those  pesky  flies,  as  they  soil  furni- 
ture and  pictures  so  quickly  and  their 
signs  are  hard  to  get  off  or  hide.  In 
this  way  the  painting  or  varnishing 
will  be  made  much  easier.  By  putting 
the  above  rules  into  practice  house 
cleaning  may  be  made  easy  at  any  time. 

M.  A.  C,  Newtown  Square,  Pa. — 
At  house  cleaning  time  all  devices  and 
implements  are  brought  into  use  In 
way  of  lightening,  as  well  as  shorten- 
ing, the  job.  By  beginning  at  the  cel- 
lar we  may  gain  a  big  start  on  the 
regular  house  cleaning.  Begin  by  going 
over  the  vegetables  and  fruit  and  re- 
moving all  decayed  speclraens,  white- 
wash, clean  floors  and  windows.  Then 
go  to  the  top  of  the  house,  beginning 
by  overhauling  all  closets,  drawers  and 
boxes,  wrapping  all  clothing,  after  air- 
ing. In  newspapers  and  putting  In 
paper  bags,  and  mark  when  putting 
away  from  moths,  thereby  shortening 
the  Job  of  cleaning. 

When  cleaning  the  pantry  I  have  one 
improvement  to  suggest,  and  that  is, 
put  all  groceries  and  spices  In  tin  boxes 
if  possible,  and  paint  the  boxes  white, 
putting  the  name  of  contents  on  in 
black  that  it  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
They  certainly  make  the  pantry  or 
closet  have  a  very  neat  appearance  that 
makes  one  feel  repaid  for  the  labor  of 
cleaning. 

Mrs.  C.  H.,  Howard,  N.  Y. — We  have 
had  so  much  said  about  walls  and  floors 
that  I  am  not  going  to  tell  what  I  think 
are  the  nicest  or  what  is  the  easiest  to 
keep  clean.  Most  of  us  farm  women 
have  what  we  have,  and  letters  telling 
about  this  or  that  which  we  cannot  af- 
ford only  make  us  discontented  with 
what  we  have. 

I  always  make  a  bag  for  my  broom 
out  of  whatever  I  have  in  the  line  of  old 
winter  underclothes,  or  nightgowns,  or 
any  outing  thing  I  have  on  hand,  to 
sweep  down  the  wall  or  wipe  oft  the 
dust.  These  are  made  of  a  straight 
piece  of  cloth  sewed  in  the  shape  of  a 
bag,  with  a  draw-string  In  the  top  to 
be  slipped  over  the  broom  'and  tied  up 
around  the  handle.  This  Ip  nicer  than 
an  old  rag  tied  ai'ound  the  broom,  be- 
cause It  stays  where  It  Is  put  and  you 
do  not  have  to  fix  It  every  few  minutes. 
The  more  you  have  the  better,  because 
they  will  flnd  a  lot  of  dust  where  you 
thought  there  was  not  much,  and  you 


will  want  to  change  as  often  as  they  get 
dirty,  or  you  will  leave  streaks  on  your 
paper. 

I  use  Just  a  chamois  to  wash  my  win- 
dows and  warm  water  with  no  soap  or 
anything  in  It.  Of  course,  you  will 
want  clean  water  often.  I  never  wipe 
my  windows,  Just  wash  them,  and  do 
not  have  the  chamois  very  wet.  If  the 
water  is  clean  you  will  have  no  streaks 
or  lint  on  the  glass  when  done. 

A  day  or  two  before  I  start  to  clean 
a  room  I  shut  it  up  as  tight  as  I  can 
and  spread  out  everything  that  is  tn  it, 
then  burn  a  fumigating  candle.  Of 
course  you  can't  leave  plants  in  the 
room,  and  you  want  to  get  out  as  soon 
as  you  can.  This  will  kill  all  bugs, 
moths  or  germs  there  may  be  In  the 
room,  and  after  you  get  it  cleaned  there 
will  be  no  odor  from  the  candle. 

Do  not  clean  more  than  one  room  a 
day.  If  you  do  you  are  sure  to  neglect 
your  other  work  and  you  will  get  too 
tired.  Might  better  take  two  weeks  at 
your  cleaning  and  come  out  feeling  fine, 
than  do  it  all  in  four  or  five  days  and 
make  yourself  cross  and  nervous  or 
sick. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  M.,  Jamesville,  N.  Y. — 
Living  in  the  one  large  farm  house  for 
over  twenty  years,  a  great  many  things 
of  questionable  value  had  accumulated. 
When  at  last  we  moved  I  certainly  had 
a  time  sorting,  packing,  burning  and 
giving  away.  As  I  have  moved  twice 
recently  I  have  learned  to  keep  things 
disposed  of  as  time  goes  along. 

The  daily  papers  and  others  are  piled 
neatly  and  every  week's  supply  tied 
into  a  bundle  and  stored  in  the  wood- 
house  until  a  peddler  comes  along, 
when  I  sell  them.  The  magazines  I  do 
not  wish  to  keep  are  kept  until  some 
collector  comes,  when  I  send  them  to 
the  Salvation  Army  or  some  asylum. 

Cast-off  or  outgrown  clothing  is 
washed,  mended  and  sent  to  some  poor 
family.  White  goods  and  knit  under- 
wear are  kept  in  one  place  ready  for 
cleaning  cloths,  patches,  etc.  Old  shoes 
and  slippers  are  burned  up. 

Every  rug  Is  swept  thoroughly  once 
a  week  with  a  sweeper  and  the  floors 
washed  up  with  water  and  a  cloth  after 
everything  is  carefully  dusted.  I  send 
the  scrim  curtains,,  bureau  scarfs, 
spreads,  etc.,  in  the  wash  whenever 
they  become  soiled,  and  we  wash  win- 
dows and  ceiling  whenever  we  feel  that 
we  must.  So  house  cleaning  isn't  such 
a  bugbear  as  it  used  to  be.  I  usually 
get  a  woman  to  help,  and  do  all  we  can 
in  two  or  three  days  when  we  take 
down  the  coal  stoves  for  summer,  as 
we  change  rugs  at  that  time  and  have 
the  heaviest  work. 


gunner  used  to  be  out  after  the  robins 
every  spring,  and  hundreds  were  cruel- 
ly crippled  to  hop  away  and  die  la 
agony,  while  busily  hunting  for  worms. 
Thank  the  Lord  that  day  Is  past,  and 
now  there  is  a  heavy  fine  for  killing 
one  at  any  time,  or  for  molesting  nest 
or  eggs.  As  to  robins  stealing  cher- 
ries, it  must  be  a  mighty  mean  man 
who  grudges  them  a  few  quarts  of  cher- 
ries after  saving  all  the  other  crops 
from  insect  enemies. 

I  have  several  cherry  trees  that  I 
keep  to  divide  with  the  robins.  If  I 
get  a  few  cherries  with  which  to  make 
jelly  I  am  satisifled,  and  the  robins  can 
have  the  rest,  and  I  am  in  debt  to  them. 
They  come  every  year  and  nest  all  over 
the  orchard,  and  fly  and  sing  care-free 
all  summer  long.  Let  all  readers  work 
to  get  laws  enacted  in  their  state  to 
protect  the  robins  all  the  year,  for  the 
time  has  come  when  we  farmers  cannot 
spare  even  one  of  our  featbered  bug 
traps.  -  Maryland. 

Sweet  fruits  contain  much  sugar  and 
are  better  for  the  children  than  candy. 


A  Good  Word  for  Robins 

CLIFFORD  £.  DAVIS. 

In  the  South  and  in  some  other  cec- 
tlons  Robin  Red  Breast  is  considered  a 
game  bird,  and  no  care  is  taken  for 
his  protection.  In  this  latitude  (Mary- 
land) in  March  they  come  by  hundreds 
and  are  at  work  all  over  the  fields  de- 
vouring the  larvae  of  all  sorts  of  de- 
structive bugs  and  worms,  cut-worms, 
grubs,  etc.  If  unmolested,  pairs  of 
them  will  select  and  build  nests  In  or- 
chards, end  even  near  houses  where 
they  are  made  welcome,  and  all  sum- 
mer, while  rearing  their  two  or  three 
nestfuls  each  of  young  birds,  are  busy 
from  daylight  until  dark  helping  the 
farmer  by  destroying  thousands  of  nox- 
ious pests  for  their  ever-hungry  young. 

In  early  spring  all  their  good  work 
Is  done  on  the  ground.  I  have  seen 
large  areas  of  meadow  land  where  the 
old  sod  could  be  rolled  back  like  a  car- 
pet, dry  and  dead,  because  all  the  roots 
of  the  grass  \^"ere  eaten  off  and  killed 
by  the  big  white  grub  worm  that  bass 
like  so  well.  These  pests  of  the  mea- 
dow both  polecats  and  robins  rejoice  In. 
and  I  claim  that  neither  should  be  al- 
lowed to  be  killed.    In  this  state  every 


Avoid  too  many  furnishings!  Bric- 
a-brac  catches  dirt.  Washable  curtains 
at  the  windows  and  rag  rugs  on  the 
floor  make  it  easy  to  keep  the  house 
clean. 

Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 

^^-^       Add    a    half-tea- 

/p^  f"^  spoonful     to     each 

VT/C         gallon     of     winter 

j^  cream    and    out   of 

your    churn    comes 

butter     of     golden 

June  shade  to  bring 

you  top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  35- 
cent  bottles  of  Dan- 
delion ButterColor, 
each  sufilcient  to 
keep  that  rich 
"Golden  Shade"  in 
your  butter  all  the  year  round.  Stand- 
ard Butter  Color  for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  all  food  laws.  State 
and  National.  Used  by  all  large  cream- 
eries. Will  not  color  the  buttermilk. 
Tasteless.  Wells  k  Richardson  Con 
Burlington.  Vt. 


ASPIRIN 


Name  "Bayer"  on  Genuine 


Take  Asperln  only  as  told  In  each 
package  of  genuine  Bayer  Tablets  of 
Asperln.  Then  you  will  l>e  following  the 
directions  and  dosase  worl\od  out  by 
physicians  during  21  years,  and  proved 
safe  by  millions.  Take  no  chances  with 
substitutes.  If  you  see  the  Bayer  Cross 
on  tablets,  you  can  take  them  without 
fear  for  Colds.  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache.  Toothache,  Lum- 
bago and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Druggists 
also  sell  larger  packages.  Asperln  is 
the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaceticacldester  of  Sallcyllcacid. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  IMP. 

"Why,  Zee.  however  did  you  happen 
to  get  here  ahead  of  time?"  demanded 
Doris,  glancing  up  from  the  potatoes 
she  was  watching  so  closely,  for  pota- 
toes have  a  most  annoying  way  of 
burning  if  you  leave  them  a  minute. 
It  had  taken  Doris  a  long  time  to  learn 
that. 

♦•Um,  yes,  I  am  a  little  early,  I  guess." 
said  Zee.  in  a  still  small  voice.  She 
busied  herself  about  the  table  without 
reminder  from  her  sister,  an  unwonted 
procedure  for  the  Imp,  but  Doris  was 
too  concerned  with  the  meal  to  pay 
much  heed. 

Rosalie  and  Treasure  came  in  togeth- 
er a  few  moments  later,  and  Zee  was 
sent  to  call  their  father  to  the  table. 

"And  don't  dawdle.  Babe,  for  things 
are  piping  hot,  and  we  must  allow 
three  minutes  for  the  blessing,  you 
know." 

Zee's  appetite,  usually  above  re- 
proach, was  negligible  that  day,  and 
her  gay  voice,  always  so  persistent  in 
conversation,  was  quite  subdued.  But 
when  the  meal  was  over  she  lifted 
modest  eyes  to  her  father's  face. 

"I  hope  you  aren't  very  exceptionally 
buHy  today,  father,"  she  began  ingrati- 
atingly. 

*1  am.  I  have  Davison's  funeral  to- 
morrow—and it  is  not  easy  to  conduct 
the  funeral  services  of  a  bad  man  in  a 
way  that  will  afford  comfort  to  hia 
mourning  relatives." 

"I  knew  you  would  have  a  hard  time 
of  it,  father,"  said  Doris  syrapatheti- 
callv.  "I  was  hoping  they  would  get 
some  one  else —  The  Methodist  minis- 
ter is  new  here,  and  doesn't  know  Davi- 
son as  we  did." 

"One  good  thing  about  him,  father," 
said  Rosalie,  "he  never  killed  any  one 
that  we  know  of.  You  can  come  down 
strong  on  that,  and  sort  of  glide  over 
everything  else  we  know  about  him." 
"I  suppose  one  should  come  out  flat- 
footed  and  hold  him  up  as  a  model  to 
other  people  who  won't  keep  to  the 
stralKht  and  narrow."  said  Doris 
thoijghtfully. 

"Perhaps.  But  a  kind  Providence 
has  made  it  unnecessary  for  us  to 
Judge,  you   must  remember." 

"We  can  have  our  opinions,  like  oth- 
er people,  but  we  must  not  air  them  in 
the  pulpit,"  said  Rosalie. 

"Rut  whatever  will  you  say,  father? 
He  was  everything  a  good  Presbyterian 
is  not.  and — " 

"Doctor  Burgess  used  to  say  that 
death  blots  out  all  evil,"  said  Rosalie 
helprully.  "Can't  you  play  that  up?" 
Mr.  Artman  smiled  at  their  eager- 
ness to  be  of  help.  "I  shall  just  speak 
of  the  rest  and  sweetness  of  death  after 
a  life  of  turmoil  and  confiision,  and 
shall  emphasize  very  strongly  how 
blessed  it  is  that  the  soul  goes  direct 
to  the  presence  of  God,  who  knows  all 
the  secret  motives  hidden  from  human 
eyesi." 

"That  is  downright  genius,  approved 
Doris. 

"Pretty  slick,  I  call  it,"  smiled 
Rosalie. 

•Will  you  be  busy  the  whole  after- 
noon, father?"  asked  Zee,  returning  to 
the  original  subject. 

"Did  you  want  something?"  He  turn- 
ed Hnd  looked  at  her,  and  from  her 
sober  face  he  caught  the  underlying 
need.  "I  always  have  time  for  my  girls, 
you  know.    What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"1  am  sorry  but  I  am  In  bad  at  school 
again." 

"Again,"  repeated  Rosalie.  "Don't 
you  mean  still?" 

"Miss  Hodges  wants  you  to  come 
with  me — that  is,  she  says  I  can  not 
come  back  until  you  do.  She  is  going 
to  ask  you  to  give  a  sort  of  pledge  of 
good  l)ehavior  for  me,  and  you  can't  do 
It,  for  I  am  sure  to  break  over  once  in 


a  while.  So  there  you  are.  Don't  you 
think  Doris  could  teach  me  at  home 
this  year?" 

"But  what  in  the  world  did  you  do, 
dear?"  demanded  Doris. 

"Well,  you  will  be  horrified,  of  course, 
Doris— 4>ut  it  wasn't  as  bad  as  it 
sounds.  I  did  not  feel  well  to  begin 
with,  and  things  went  wrong  from  the 
first.  Walter  Dwight  had  some  candy, 
and  he  passed  it  to  me,  and  I  was  eat- 
ing it—" 
"In  school?" 

"Yes.  And  Miss  Hodges  saw  me  and 
told  me  to  go  to  the  window  and  throw 
it  out — a  very  bad  and  unsanitary 
thing,  throwing  candy  all  over  the  play- 
grounds, but  Miss  Hodges  makes  us  do 
it — and  so  I  went  to  the  window  and 
looked  out — and — I  stood  there  a  min- 
ute or  so  looking  around  to  see  what 
was  going  on  In  the  play-ground,  and  I 
saw  a  robin  sitting  in  the  big  maple» 
and  I  squinted  my  eye  up  at  him.  and 
aimed  with  the  candy,  and  shot  It  at 
him." 

Zee  looked  up  sadly,  and  then  low- 
ered her  eyes  again.  "Everybody 
laughed,  and  Miss  Hodges  was  not  at 
all  pleased.  She  said  1  was  a  little 
nuisance." 

A  vague  fiickering  smile  passed  from 
face  to  face  around  the  table. 
"What  else?" 

"She  sent  me  into  the  science  room 
to    sit    by    myself    half    an    hour    and 
think.     Professor  was  not  there." 
"What  did  you  do?" 
"I  sat  there." 
"Yes." 

"Well,  I  kept  on  sitting  there,  and  it 
was  awfully  monotonous.  You  know 
we  have  a  skeleton  in  the  physiology 
department  now — I  told  you,  didn't  I? 
It  was  stuck  up  on  the  side  of  the  wall 
on  long  hooks.  And  Professor's  big 
a  ber  glasses  were  on  the  desk — the 
girls  say  he  wears  them  for  style — so  I 
put  them  on  the  skeleton.  It  looked 
awfully  funny.  And  then  Satan  mi^st 
have  tempted  me,  for  I  did  a  terrible 
thing." 

A  long  sigh  went  up  from  the  table. 
"The  teachers'  cloak-room  opens  from 
the  science  room." 

"I  see  it  all,"  said  Doris  solemnly. 
"Go  on  Zee.    I  don't  get  you  yet." 
"The    teachers'    wraps    were   in   the 
cloak-room.    So  I  got  Miss  Hodges'  hat 
and  put  it  on  the  skeleton,  and  it  look- 
ed so  comical  you  would  have  laughed." 
A   sad   reminiscent  smile  flashed  over 
the    subdued    but    always    impish    fea- 
tures.    "So  I  put  her  coat  on,  too — it 
almost   made   me   shiver  to   touch   the 
thing,  though  Professor  says  it  is  very 
scientific,   and    he   disinfected    It   with 
something   when   they   got    it.     And    I 
bent  up  Its  arm.  and  stuck  her  gloves 
in  its  flngers,  and  put  her  bag  over  the 
arm,  and   it   looked   for  all   the   world 
like  Miss  Hodges  in  a  grouch,  and  she 
is  grouchy  most  of  the  time." 
"Yes?" 

"But  I  did  not  hear  the  recitation 
bell  ring,  and  the  door  opened  and  In 
came  the  physical  geography  class  and 
Miss  Hodges.  She  was  not  at  all  pleas- 
ed. So  she  invited  father  to  come  and 
talk  me  over  with  her." 

"All  right.  I  will  go."  said  Mr.  Art- 
man  quietly. 

Zee  sighed  heavily.  "I  hope  you  un- 
derstand, father,  that  I  know  It  was  a 
perfectly   repre— repre — " 

" — hensible,"  prompted  Treasure 
softly. 

"Yes,  reprehensible  thing  to  do.  and 
I  am  fearfully  ashamed  of  it.  And  it 
makes  me  sick  to  think  I  had  to  bother 
you  when  you  are  busy.  But  Miss 
Hodges  need  not  have  been  so  huffy 
about  it.  She's  got  a  little  more  flesh, 
but  her  disposition  isn't  half  as  good 
as  the  skeleton's." 

"Zee,  you  must  not  speak  disrespect- 
fully and   flippantly  of  your  teachers. 


It  is  not  right,  and  it  is  not  kind.  If 
Miss  Hodges  has  a  room  full  of  chil- 
dren as  lull  of  mischief  as  you  are,  it 
is  no  wonder  she  is  sometimes  impa- 
tient and  nervous." 
Zee  subsided. 

Mr.  Artman  rose  from  the  table  rath- 
er wearily  and  Zee  brought  his  hat  for 
him  humbly. 

"I  hope  you  believe  that  I  am  sorry, 
father,"  she  said  as  they  set  out  to- 
gether. 

"I  think  you  are  sorry  to  bother  me, 
but  I  must  admit  that  I  d^  not  think 
you  are  sorry  you  annoyed  Miss 
Hodges." 

"I  do  think  it  was  rather  a  good  Joke 
on  her,"  admitted  Zee. 

"Miss  Hodges  is  doing  one  good  and 
noble  thing.  She  Is  working  hard, 
long  hours  and  very  wearily  to  earn 
money  for  herself  and  her  mother  and 
that  little  nephew  who  lives  with  them. 
She  has  to  labor  for  her  very  bread, 
and  for  theirs  also.  Any  one  who 
makes  life  harder  than  need  be  for 
those  who  must  toil  for  their  existence 
is — excuse  me,  dear — but  any  one  who 
does  that  is  either  needlessly  cruel  or 
criminally  thoughtless.  Whether  she 
is  the  type  of  woman  you  like,  whether 
she  appeals  to  you  personally  or  not — 
that  is  nothing.  The  fact  remains  that 
she  is  working  for  her  life — and  I  hate 
to  think  It  is  my  little  girl  making 
things  hard  for  her." 

Zee  marched  along  beside  him  sturdi- 
ly, without  speaking  for  a  while.  Her 
dark  merry  eyes  were  clouded.  Her 
rosy  lips  were  a  straight  scarlet  line. 
Two  blocks,  three  blocks,  they  tra- 
versed in  silence.  Then  she  slipped  lit- 
tle clinging  fingers  into  his  hand,  and 
said  softly: 

"Father,  I  am  sorry  now — and  I 
won't  ever,  any  more.  I  have  tried  to 
tease  her,  and  I  like  to  make  the  other 
kids  laugh.  But  I  never  thought  of  it 
the  way  you  told  me.  Will  you  try  not 
to  be  ashamed  of  me?" 

His  hand  closed  over  hers  compan- 
lonably. 

"And,  father,  you  need  not  believe 
me  today — that  I  am  sorry.  Walt  and 
I  will  prove  it  to  you.  For  don't  you 
think  I  see  that  we  preachers  have  to 
make  things  easier  for  folks,  instead 
of  harder?" 

"I  do  believe  you,  of  course.  Baby," 
he  said,  smiling  down  on  the  sober  face. 
Even  he  could  not  repress  a  smile 
when  Miss  Hodges  came  in  wearing 
her  coat  and  hat,  with  the  bag  in  the 
crook  of  her  arm — for  in  his  mind, 
schooled  to  imaginative  flights  by  a 
long  life  with  merry  daughters — he 
could  see  the  scientific  skeleton  simi- 
larly garbed. 

Miss  Hodges'  face  was  grave,  but  not 
unfriendly. 

"I  think  Zee  can  fix  this  up  with  you 
herself.  Miss  Hodges,"  he  said,  holding 
her  hand  warmly  In  his.  "I  need  not 
say  how  much  I  regret  It — but  Zee  and 
I  have  been  talking  together — and  I 
want  her  to  speak  for  herself." 

"I  am  sorry  this  time,  truly — not  Just 
for  playing  pranks,  for  somehow  that 
never  seems  really  bad  to  me — it  must 
be  the  original  sin,  I  suppose.  But  I 
am  sorry  that  I  have  Just  openly  tried 
to  make  things  mean  and  hateful  for 
you.  I  never  thought  of  it  that  way 
before.  I  thought  it  was  sort  of  your 
job  to  put  up  with  the  mischief.  I  can't 
promise  to  be  an  angel  like  Treasure, 
for  I  was  not  born  like  that.  But  I  am 
going  to  try  vdry  hard  not  to  annoy 
you,  and  I'd  like  to  be  friends,  if  you 
don't  mind." 

Thinking  it  over  afterward.  Father 
Artman  felt  that  Zee  had  left  many 
loopholes  for  future  escapades,  but  her 
voice  had  been  sincere,  and  her  eyes 
honest,  and  Miss  Hodges  had  ax^cepted 
the  apology  promptly.  And  knowing 
his  girls,  Mr.  Artman  felt  confident 
that  Zee's  loyalty  to  the  manse  would 
keep  her  from  open  disgrace  again. 

"Something  just  has  to  be  done  about 
that  Zee,"  Rosalie  said  to  Doris.  "And 
It  certainly  is  up  to  you.  General.  Why, 
she  gets  more  scatter-brained  and 
harum-scarum  every  day.  Can't  you 
steady  her  up  a  little?" 

"How?  It  is  all  right  to  say  It  is  up 
to  me — but  who  can  take  a  puff  of  this- 


tledown like  Zee  and  steady  it?     She 
does  not  grow  that  way." 

"V/ell,  this  will  hold  her  down  for  a 
week  or  so  but  you'd  better  think  up 
some  way  of  handling  her.  Something 
has  to  be  done,  and  right  away,  too. 
Why  she  is  fourteen,  and  in  high  school. 
I  was  practically  a  young  lady  when  I 
was  in  high  school." 

"You  were  practically  a  young  lady 
when  you  were  in  kindergarten,"  said 
Doris  gaily.  "My,  what  pretty  airs  you 
did  put  on.  You  always  would  carry 
the  finest  handkerchiefs,  and  how  you 
would  scheme  to  get  a  fresh  ribbon 
oftener  than  anybody  else." 

It  did  seem  that  so  severe  a  lesson 
as  this  should  be  suflicient  even  for  the 
Imp.  Yet  the  very  next  morning  Doris 
found  herself  involved  once  more.  Go- 
ing to  the  girls'  closet  on  an  errand, 
she  was  surprised  to  find  Zee's  school 
shoes,  sensible,  comfortable,  roomy 
shoes  of  enduring  calf-skin.  The  "Sun- 
day shoes"  of  nice  shiny  patent  leath- 
er, were  not  in  sight.  Yet  Zee  had 
gone  to  school. 

"She    is    almost    as    problematic    as 
Rosalie  herself,"  said   Doris. 

She  knew  Zee's  passion  for  Sunday 
shoes,  and  that  the  calf-skin  ones  were 
abhorred  by  her  fastidious  young  soul. 
But  that  she  would  openly  revolt  and 
toss  all  orders  to  the  winds — Doris 
grieved  over  It  heavily.  But  she  would 
not  take  this  to  father,  poor  soul,  he 
had  trouble  enough  with  her  yesterday, 
and  Davison's  funeral  today  was  grief 
enough. 

When  Zee  came  Into  the  dining-room 
at  noon  she  wore  the  calf-skin  boots. 
Doris  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes. 
Yet  there  they  were — and  a  serene 
smile  on  Zee's  merry  face. 

"Miss  Hodges  and  I  got  along  like 
cooing  doves  this  morning,"  she  an- 
nounced triumphantly.  "She  said  I 
had  my  lesson  perfectly,  and  I  said 
her  new  hat  was  very  becoming." 

When  the  girls  came  to  the  kitchen 
to  say  good-by  to  Doris  before  starting 
back  to  school,  she  left  her  work  and 
followed  them  to  the  front  door.  Zee 
still  wore  the  heavy  shoes,  but  she 
hung  about  Impatiently,  plainly  waiting 
till  Doris  should  return  to  her  work.  At 
last,  depressed  in  attitude,  the  two 
girls  started  away,  and  Doris  disap- 
peared. Just  a  moment  later  came  the 
sound  of  skipping  running  steps,  and 
Zee  slipped  in  and  darted  for  the  stairs. 
"Zee!" 

Zee  halted  abruptly,  one  foot  poised 
for  the  step. 

"Were  you  going  up  to  change  your 
shoes?" 
"Y— yes." 

"Don't  you  know  you  are  not  allowed 
to  wear  your  Sunday  shoes  to  school?" 
"Y— yes." 

"Then  why,  please?" 
"Becau.se  I  hate  calf-skin  shoes,  I 
hate  'em,  I  hate  'em.  Big  ugly  clumsy 
clod-hoppery  stogies!  I  think  they  are 
alwminable.  I'll  bet  they  were  the 
thorn  in  the  fiesh  Peter  talked  about— 
or  was  It  Paul?  Anyhow,  I  can't  think 
of  any  worse  kind  of  a  thorn.  I  think 
they  are  downright  wicked.  And  I 
won't  wear  them — unless  I  have  to,'* 
she  added  hastily,  noting  the  military 
firmness  In  the  General's  face. 

"I  am  sorry.  Zee,  since  you  hate  them 
fko  terribly.  They  are  not  pretty,  I 
know.  But  if  you  wear  the  Sunday 
ones  to  school,  they  wear  out  so  fast, 
and  they  are  so  expensive.  And,  oh, 
my  dearest,  we  could  never  afford  It  on 
father's  salary,  you  know  that.  But  I 
will  compromise  with  you,  for  I  don't 
like  to  make  you  wear  things  you  de- 
spise. If  you  will  wear  these  out, 
when  they  are  gone,  your  next  pair  of 
school  shoes  shall  be,  not  patent  leath- 
er, but  much  finer  and  softer  than 
these — oh,  much  finer." 

"Oh,  that  Is  just  ducky  of  you.  Gen- 
eral," said  Zee  gratefully.  "But  mayn't 
I     wear     the     others — Just  this     after- 


noon?" 

"No,  absolutely  not.  You  were  rery 
deceitful  and  disobedient,  slipping  in 
to  change  them  on  the  sly,  that  way, 
and  you  shall  not  wear  the  others  by 
any  means." 

But  the  next  morning,  as  Doris  stood 
at  the  window  watching  the   girls  aa 
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they  walked  away,  she  noted  a  curious 
bulging  under  the  side  of  Zee's  sweater. 
What  could  it  be,  she  wondered? 
Then  like  a  fiash,  she  ran  up  the  stairs. 
The  Sunday  shoes  were  gone — also  the 
calf-skin  ones.  Grimly  she  waited  un- 
til Zee  came  home. 

"Zee,"  she  began  softly,  so  father 
might  not  overhear,  poor  father,  hav- 
ing BO  much  trouble  with  bad  people 
who  would  die  and  require  funeral  ser- 
vices, and  good  people  who  would  live 
and  never  go  to  church — certainly  he 
should  not  be  bothered  with  Zee's  shoe 
situation. 

"Did  you  wear  your  calf-skin  shoes 
to  school  this  morning?" 

"Y — yes,  1  wore  them  to  'school," 
said  Zee  with  an  almost  Imperceptible 
emphasis  on  the  "to." 

"Did  you  take  the  Sunday  ones  with 
you?" 

"Yes.  Doris,  I  can't  bear  those  old 
Btogles,  and  so  I  Just  wore  them  to 
school,  and  then  I  changed  them  in  the 
cloak  room,  and  you  can  see  yourself 
It  wouldn't  wear  them  out  any — the 
good  ones,  I  mean — Just  wearing  them 
Inside  the  school-room  and  not  walking 
in  them." 

"But  you  disobeyed." 
"I  know  it,"  said  Zee  cheerfully. 
"And  you  tried  to  deceive  me." 
"I  know  It." 

"Now  I  have  to  punish  you." 
"All  right.  General,  but  let  me  tell 
you  In  advance  that  whenever  I  can 
sneak  those  Sunday  shoes  to  school  I 
am  going  to.  So  you'd  better  make  It 
a  good  punishment  while  you  are  at  It, 
so  you  won't  have  to  do  It  over  and 
over." 

Doris  looked  at  her  sister  soberly, 
and  her  heart  swelled  with  pity,  for  the 
sentence  she  was  about  to  pronounce 
was  dire  Indeed. 

She  took  the  fine  shoes  from  Zee. 
"This  Is  the  punishment.  You  can  not 
wear  the  fine  shoes  again  any  place  for 
six  weeks — not  to  church,  nor  any 
place — Just  the  stogies,  everywhere  yuu 
go.  And  you  shall  not  have  these  again 
at  all  until  you  promise  on  your  word 
of  honor  that  you  will  not  wear  them 
without  permission.  I  know  you  will 
not  break   a  solemn   promise." 

Zee's  face  paled  with  the  solemnity 
of  it.     "Oh,  Doris!" 

"You  can  talk  it  over  with  father  if 
you  like.  I  wanted  to  keep  him  from 
worry,  but  go  to  him  if  you  wish." 

"Nothing  doing,"  said  Zee  flatly.  "He 
has  that  way  of  looking  that  makes 
you  so  ashamed  of  yourself.  I  think 
It  Is  an  imposition  for  fathers  to  look 
like  that,  that's  what  I  think.  Tell  me 
one  thing — does  the  promise  still  hold 
good  about  the  new  shoes — that  they 
are  to  be  finer  and  softer  than  these 
when  they  are  worn  out?" 

"Yes — when  these  are  worn  out." 
"These  will  last  a  year,  I  know." 
"Oh,   Baby,  you  know   we  preachers 
can't   afford   to   throw   away   perfectly 
good  shoes  like   these." 

"Can't  we  give  'em  to  the  heathen? 
They  are  awfully  good  shoes  for  the 
heathen,  Doris.  Why,  they  would  last 
forever,  and  keep  snakes  off,  and — 
Shoes  like  that  were  Just  intetfded  for 
heathen." 

"I  am  afraid  we  can't.  Zee.  Some- 
times I  think  there  is  quite  a  lot  In 
common  between  the  heathen  and  us 
preachers— and  this  Is  another  bond  of 
sympathy.  So  we  will  stick  to  these 
shoes    ourselves." 

Zee  looked  very  sad  Indeed  as  the 
shiny  shoes  were  taken  up-stairs  and 
carefully  locked  in  an  old  trunk.  Then 
a  sudden  determination  dawned  in  her 
dark  bright  face. 

She  raced  into  the  yard,  and  be- 
gan a  desperate  course  of  exercise, 
jumping,  running,  clambering  up  and 
down.  Gentle  Treasure,  trailing  her  de- 
votedly, was  put  to  awful  plights.  And 
Doris,  looking  out,  could  hardly  be- 
Meve  her  eyes  when  she  saw  the  violent 
performance  of  lazy  little  Zee.  Then 
came  revelation. 

"I  am  sorry  for  you.  Treasure," 
panted  Zee,  pausing  a  moment.  "But 
1  am  going  to  run  and  ju-np  and  climb 
and    jar    the    life    out    oJ"    these    old 

stogies." 
For  a  moment  Doiis  beiitated.    Then 


she  turned   resolutely  and   closed  the 
window. 

"Providence  had  to  overlook  quite  a 
little,  even  In  the  saints  in  the  Bible," 
she  said  to  herself  excusingly.  "I  guess 
I  can  overlook  a  few  things  myself. 
Isn't  It  strange,"  she  said  to  Rosalie, 
"that  somehow  the  naughtier  follie  act 
the  sweeter  they  seem?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,"  laughed  Rosalie.     "But  If  you 
mean  me,  I  quite  agrree  with  you." 
(To  he  cotitinued) 


Rearing  the  Chicks  Without 
the  Hen 

(Concluded  from  front  page) 

develop  and  as  a  usual  thing  affect  a 
majority  of  the  fiock.  I  have  seen 
fiocks  rather  badly  affected  with  leg 
weakness  be  completely  cured  after  a 
week  of  exercise  on  the  earth.  Some 
try  to  tell  us  that  leg  weakness  is  due 
to  Improper  feeding,  but  after  raising 
many  thousands  of  chicks  yearly,  I  fail 
to  find  much  truth  in  this  contention. 
What  Is  more,  I  can  say  truthfully  that 
we  have  never  experienced  leg  weak- 
ness in  fiocks  allowed  to  exercise  In 
the  open  on  the  ground  at  a  period  not 
later  than  two  weeks  old. 

With  regard  to  feeding  the  chicks,  I 
give  the  following  plan,  which  has  been 
pursued  by  us  for  a  number  of  years. 
After  being  placed  in  the  brooder  the 
chicks,  as  a  usual  thing,  will  sleep,  at 
which  time  they  require  no  food.  About 
the   second   day   they    usually   become 
restless,   picking  at  anything  that  at- 
tracts their  attention.     It  Is  then  time 
to  begin  feeding.     For  the  first  feed  a 
mixture    of    equal    parts    stale    bread 
crumbs    and    rolled    oats    mixed    with 
hard-boiled  eggs,  all  finely  ground,  is 
used.     Sufficient  boiled  egg  is  used  to 
make  the  mixture  moist,  not  wet,  and 
a  little  very  fine  grit  Is  added.    This  Is 
fed  exclusively  for  the  first  three  days 
about  five  times  a  day  at  regular  in- 
tervals. 

After  the  first  three  days,  chick 
grain  Is  fed  at  two  of  the  feedings  and 
the  bread  crumb  mixture  at  the  other 
three  feedings.  All  food  allowed  dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  while  the  chicks 
are  learning  to  eat  should  be  spread 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  so  the  chicks  can 
easily  find  It.  After  they  become  ac- 
customed to  eating,  the  bread  crumbs 
may  be  fed  in  troughs  and  the  chick 
grain  scattered  In  light  litter.  To  add 
variety  to  the  ration  it  is  well  to  use 
cheese  or  milk  Instead  of  the  egg  for 
some  feedings.  When  the  chlckq  are  a 
week  old  some  green  food  should  be  al- 
lowed daily.  Sprouted  oats  Is  not  good 
for  very  young  chicks. 

Water   should   be   allowed   from   the 
first  and  it  is  best  during  the  first  few 
days  to  temper  the  water  allowed.     It 
Is  safe  to  place  hoppers  of  chick  size 
grit,  oyster  shell  and  charcoal  before 
the  chicks  after  they  are  two  weeks  old. 
Before  that  time  they  are  likely  to  fill 
up  on   these  artL^les   the  same  as  on 
food.    The  feeding  plan  outlined  should 
he  continued  for  the  first  three  weeks 
after  which  the  bread  crumb  mixture 
should    be    gradually    displaced    by    a 
mash  such  as  commercial  mixtures  pre- 
pared for  growing  chicks.     The  grain 
mixture  can  be  gradually  changed  to  a 
growing  food   grain   mixture.     A  mix- 
ture of   equal    parts   corn,   wheat   and 
hulled  oats  broken  to  reasonable  sizes 
is  very  good  at  this  time.    The  number 
of  feedings  may  at  this  time  be  reduced 


to  four  a  day  and  then  to  three.  All 
changes  should  be  made  gradually  and 
care  taken  at  all  times  not  to  overfeed 
the  fiock. 

If  one  wishes  to  raise  the  chicks  on 
dry  mash  Instead  of  wet.  the  time  to 
begin  the  dry  mash  is  when  the  bread 
crumb  mixture  Is  discontinued.  To  do 
this  a  supply  of  dry  mash  should  he  set 
before  the  chicks  when  three  weeks 
old  and  then  the  allowance  of  the  bread 
crumb  mixture  gradually  reduced  until 
none  Is  fed.  Personally,  we  have  found 
the  moist  mash  best  for  quick  hardy 
growth.  Pennsylvania. 


the  varnish  or  enamel  coat  may  !■ 
gently  rubbed  with  a  soft  woole» 
cloth,  using  pumice  and  water.  Thte 
should  not  be  done  until  the  coating 
has  dried  for  at  least  48  hours.  No^ 
flow  on  a  final  coat  of  clear  finishing 
varnish,  using  extreme  care  to  see  that 
no  dust  is  present. 

It  Is  surprising  what  a  difference 
this  simple  treatment  makes  In  tht 
appearance  of  a  car. 


Try  This  on  Your  Old  Car 

If  the  finish  of  a  car  is  cracked  or  in 
such  bad  condition  that  It  must  be 
taken  off  and  an  entire  new  finish  ap- 
plied, it  Is  best  to  have  the  job  done 
by  a  professional  auto  painter.  But  if 
the  finish  Is  sound  but  dull  and  luster- 
less  In  appearance.  It  Is  an  easy  mat- 
ter for  the  owner  himself  to  brighten 
it  up  if  he  can  devote  a  few  hours' 
time  to  it.  The  materials  should  cost 
less  than  five  dollars. 

The  body  and  chassis  should  first  be 
washed  with  iuke-warm  water;  then 
thoroughly  dried.  I^  the  work  Is  to 
be  done  out  of  doors,  it  should  be  on  a 
clear,  dry  day  when  no  wind  Is  raising 
dust. 

If  the  old  finish  has  not  faded,  but 
is  simply  dull,  it  can  be  brightened  up 
with  a  coat  of  clear  finishing  varnish. 
Where  the  old  finish  Is  both  dingy  and 
faded,  it  Is  better  to  apply  a  coat  of 
enamel  of  the  same  shade.  This  is  suf- 
ficient unless  the  amateur  desires  an 
extra  fine  finish,  in  which  event  either 


Help  in  These  Hints 
Though  apple  production  for  Ne^ 
Jersey  showed  a  95  per  cent,  increass 
this  year  over  that  of  last  year,  ths 
value  of  the  apple  crop,  measured  by 
what  the  growers  received  for  it,  in- 
creased but  16  per  cent. 


Twenty  years  ago  there  was  practi- 
cally no  alfalfa  grown  in  this  state; 
today  there  are  over  30,000  acres.  Inr 
cidentally  New  Jersey  is  one  of  tht 
few  states  boasting  an  alfalfa  assoclar^ 
tlon. 


We  venture  to  phophesy  that  you'll 
thank  your  lucky  stars  next  summer 
when  you  spray  your  apple  crop  that 
you  took  advantage  of  a  mild  winter 
and  got  a  lot  of  dead  and  useless  limbs 
out  of  the  way. 


A  little  surprise  In  the  form  of  a 
fresh  coat  of  paint  applied  to  the  re- 
frigerator and  such  of  the  kitchen  fur- 
niture as  needs  it  Is  bound  to  make  the 
lady  of  the  house  feel  pretty  happy. 


The  earliest  and  choicest  vegetables 
are  harvested  by  the  man  who  main- 
tains a  few  hotbed  sashes  and  uses 
them  to  start  his  garden. 
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Note  the  Big  Savings! 


PRICES  In  New  York  an»  pr«rtlc»llr  »11 
''-  back  to  the  old  kvels  aeato.  No  n^^  to 
wait  lonRer.  Oompar*  our  New  York  prlc*« 
with  tiio«»«  el^whpre.  Note  the  t)Wf  navlnKii 
on  men  n  women'*  •iid  ehlldren't  clothlnx, 
famlnhinint  and  ahoe*— fumltarc,  carprta 
and  hanxintcs  aportlnc  (rood*,  novelties  and 
toja— allverwarcaodcliiDa— toolt,  hardware. 
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auto  arref«»orle«.  farm  machlnary  and  har- 
netm.  Evenrthinn  frenh  and  new.  Every- 
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%,—U  tliroasli  yaar  kArvala  %—^  t 
If  yoa  are  an  old  customer  you  will  recelTa 
onr  cataiocne.  If  you  have  not  received  It 
already.  If  you  are  aot  an  old  customer, 
wrtte  ut  today,  we  will  mall  it  'o  you  FKEK. 
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PANIC. 

The  crash  had  come.  The  long  months 
and  years  of  extension,  the  aquare-jawed 
rapacity  of  shrewd  and  powerful  per- 
sonalities, unchecked  by  any  inner 
sense  of  rightness,  had  come  into 
its  own — an  outburst  of  popular  wrath, 
a  sudden  collapse  of  public  confidence, 
and  loss  and  bitterness  on  every  hand. 
Wall  street  was  in  turmoil.  Reason- 
ing or  unreasoning,  panic  was  king. 
The  white-crowned  caps  of  mounted  re- 
serves tossed  in  undulating  lines  above 
the  crowd.  The  "Street"  was  in  a 
frenzy.  Long  lines  of  anxious  deposi- 
tors wound  in  serpentine  coils  about 
the  corridors  of  a  great  financial  con- 
cern, and  trailed  far  down  through  the 
restless,  jostling  crowd  on  the  pave- 
ments. Automobiles  honked  their  slow 
courbc  down  narrow  lanes  that  opened 
to  let  them  pass,  and  closed  again. 

Here  was  palpitation  in  the  very 
heart-centers  of  the  financial  body  of 
the  western  world.  The  crowds  moved 
quickly,  nervously.  The  whole  atmos- 
phere was  charged  with  excitement. 
Would  the  banks  hold  out?  Would  that 
long  line  of  depositors  receive  their 
own?  What  would  the  big  men  of  the 
Street  do  to  support  the  situation? 
Where  would  It  end? 

In  contrast  to  all  this  there  stood 
above  the  steps  of  the  old  Sub-Treasury 
building  a  strong  and  silent  figure.  Be- 
side it  and  in  every  direction  around  It 
were  the  hurrying,  jostling,  worrying 
crowds,  and  just  over  against  it  that 
thin  long  line  of  anxious  men  and 
women.  The  figure  was  bareheaded; 
with  strongly  molded  face  slightly  up- 
turned. And  over  that  eddying  crowd  a 
strong  hand  was  outstretched  as  if  the 
silent  lips,  so  often  heard  In  crisis 
times  of  American  history,  longed  to 
speak  a  steadying  word.  The  bronze 
Washington,  with  its  outstretched 
hand,  was  government,  power,  steadi- 
ness of  poise,  embodied  in  a  figure  ever 
colossal  In  actuality  of  achievement, 
and  not  the  less  so  In  Its  vivid  contrast 
to  the  unquiet  lesser  men  below  It  on 
that  panic  day. 

That  scene  was  a  typical  life-scene  of 
today  and  all  days.  Panic  in  the  hearU 
of  men  whose  dearest  possessions  seem- 
ed about  to  vanish,  whose  reward  of 
toll,  or  plunder  In  piracy,  was  about  to 
be  stricken  from  the  list  of  their  as- 
sets; and  close  beside  them,  reaching 
out  almost  appealingly  over  their  ex- 
citement, a  reminder  of  the  reassuring 
fact  that  somewhere,  In  untroubled 
quietness,  there  are  abiding  verities, 
superior  to  the  fatalities  of  men's  fol- 
lies or  impotence,  and  only  awaiting 
men's  call. 

It  is  not  only  In  the  financial  world 
that  panic  seizes  upon  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women,  chilling  the  blood 
with  the  thought  of  loss,  and  ruthless- 
ly changed  relationships,  and  perhaps 
lasting  disgrace.  There,  Indeed,  with 
many  the  passion  for  money  is  strong, 
and  any  reversal  In  fortunes  ap- 
proachee  the  supreme  calamity  In  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  Uie  moaey. 


passion.  But  the  element  of  panic  in 
our  lives  Is  so  likely  to  explode  with- 
out any  touch  of  the  financial  match, 
that  those  of  us  who  have  no  money 
worries  are  by  no  means  exempt  from 
its  danger.  In  that  hour  when,  from 
any  cause,  the  heart  sinks,  the  blood 
runs  cold,  when  wild  thoughts  assail 
the  mind,  when  the  whole  structure  of 
life  begins  to  buckle,  panic  Is  ready  to 
take  possession. 

Yet  panic  Is  In  Itself  catastrophe,  In 
Itself  to  be  dreaded  and  shunned  and 
forestalled  as  the  plague  Itself.  Panic 
Is  ruin  to  the  judgment,  ruin  to  the 
will,  ruin  to  the  very  faculties  that  can 
aid  in  overcoming  the  causes  leading 
up  to  the  wild  fear  that  so  malms  us. 
And  worst  of  all,  panic  Is  loss  of  confi- 
dence in  God.  In  the  thick  of  the 
jostling  crowd  we  forget  the  outstretch- 
ed hand. 

The  mother,  watching  by  the  bedside 
of  her  little  child  whose  hot  hands  and 
fiushed  cheeks  tell  of  a  dangerous  fire 
within  which  may  burn  out  that  slen- 
der life,  can  unfit  herself  for  the  task 
by  lacerating  her  mind  with  thoughts 
of  the  worst,  with  doubts  of  the  doc- 
tor's skill,  with  Imaginations  bred  in 
those  hours  of  physical  depression  just 
before  the  dawn.    She  can  thus  so  for- 
get the  tender   love  of  One  who  has 
watched  with  her  all  the  night  long, 
that  she  will  not  fully  avail  herself  of 
his  presence  and   proffered  aid.     She 
and  the  little  child  are  In  his  keeping, 
and  her  tired  spirit  could  find  rest  In 
his  supporting  love  if  she  would  not  so 
needlessly  undertake  to  bear  the  strain 
of  the  dreaded  loss  before  that  loss  has 
come. 

Childhood  is  not  care-free.     Its  wild 
fears  are  grimly  real,  and  get  less  rec- 
ognition than  those  besetting  us  who 
are  older.    What  hare  you  done,  teach- 
er of  boys  or  girls,  to  avert  the  wreck- 
ing strain  of  panic  In  the  life  of  your 
pupils?     Do   you   remember  the  dark 
hours  of  your  school  days  when,  just 
before  examinations,  you  were  afraid 
you  might  not  "pass"?  You  had  worked 
hard.     You  had  received  good  marks. 
But  to  know  the  whole  thing  at  once! 
To  sit  down  with  paper  and  pencil  and 
answer  any  question  on  any  part  of  the 
book,  and  be  exalted  or  disgraced  In  ac- 
cordance with  that  paper  of  yours — did 
anything  throw  you  into  a  panic  quite 
so  surely  as  that!    Your  ,.  oys  and  girls 
today  are  not  unlike  you  In  those  days. 
Have  you  steadied  them  at  such  times 
with  an  encouraging  word?    Have  you 
led    them   to   higher   levels   of   study- 
methods,  to  broader  views  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  teacher  as  something  other 
than  an  ogre  who  delights  In  trapping 
a  student  by  the  pitfall  of  a  question- 
paper? 

Is  that  growing  boy  In  your  home 
getting  help  and  sympathetic  encour- 
agement from  you  against  those  hours 
In  the  dark  when  he  stares  Into  the  cor- 
ner shadows,  hears  in  the  rattle  of  a 
window  the  sure  coming  of  a  burglar, 
and  agonizes  silently  in  cold  fear  be- 
cause be  thinks  you  will  laugh  at  him 


or  scold  him  if  he  wakes  you  up?  What 
If  your  Heavenly  Father  "should  treat 
with  contempt  your  panic-times,  when 
you,  too,  stare  Into  the  shadows  closing 
In  about  you;  when  you,  too,  are  some- 
what ashamed  of  your  fears,  and  yet 
cannot  shake  them  off  all  alone  In  the 
dark?  That  boy  Is  no  less  in  distress 
than  you  are.  Do  you  fairly  represent 
the  fatherhood  of  God  in  your  exhibit 
of  fatherhood  toward  him?  When  panic 
would  be  king,  then  is  the  Christian's 
high  opportunity  of  faith. 

Years    ago,    when    delegates   to    the 
First  World's  Sunday  School  Conven- 
tion were  on  their  way  to  London  on 
the  Bothnia,  a  fire  broke  out  In  the  cot- 
ton in  the  hold.    The  passengers  gath- 
ered on  the  upper  deck  well  forward  to 
watch  the  crew  hoist  the  burning  bales 
from  the  heart  of  the  ship  and  heave 
them  overboard.     One  man  whose  wife 
had  Just  retired  for  the  night  hastened 
to  her  stateroom  and  urged  her  to  dress 
and  go  on  deck.    "Oh,  I  am  sure  every- 
thing will  be  all  right,"  she  said  quiet- 
ly.     "I    think    I'll   just   go   to    sleep." 
"Well,"   he   urged,   "whether   you   feel 
afraid  of  the  result  or  not,  do  come  up 
and   see  the   fire   anyway!"      She   ap- 
peared on  deck  shortly,  and  joined  the 
crowd  who   were  watching  the  weird 
sight.    When  the  fire  had  been  entirely 
put  out,  the  passengers  gathered  by  the 
bridge  and  sang  the  doxology.    As  the 
good  woman  made  her  way  with  her 
husband  to  their  stateroom,  she  said 
earnestly,  "We  made  one  mistake  up 
there."     "What's   that?"   he   Inquired. 
"Oh,"  answered  his  wife,  "we  ought  to 
have  sung  the  doxology  while  the  fire 
was  burning!" 

Those  of  us  who  will  sing  the  dox- 
ology while  the  fire  Is  burning  will  not 
be  in  a  panic.  And  doxologies  are  far 
more  sensible  than  panics  at  any  time. 
For  in  what  circumstances  are  we  jus- 
tified In  losing  our  judgment,  our  cour- 
age, our  confidence  In  God? 

The  wiser  heads  in  Wall  Street  on 
that  panicky  day  knew  that  a  restorar 
tion  of  public  confidence  was  needed  to 
check  the  unrest.     Men  in  whom  the 
people  had  confidence  must  come  for- 
ward and  take  the  burden  of  the  hour. 
There  could  be  no  panic  when  every- 
body   had   confidence   in   the    manage- 
ment.   Accordingly  managements  were 
revised,  and  confidence  widely  restored. 
Strong  men  declared  and  demonstrated 
that  they  were  prepared  to  meet  the 
emergency,   and   government   gave  as- 
surance of  the  use  of  great  reserves  to 
stay  the  Impending  ruin  of  that  hour. 
Does  any  one  of  us  need  a  change  of 
management?      What    elements,    what 
ideals,   what  foundations   have  we  to 
give  us  freedom  from  the  ravages  of 
panic  in  ourselves?  What  reserves  have 
we  to  buttress  the  tottering  walls  of 
our    defense   against    the    collapse   of 
character.    Mldlanltes  and  Amalekltes 
go  down  In  panic.     Jehovah  does  not 
purpose  that  for  his  people.     The  dis- 
ciples on  that  stormy   sea  of  Galilee 
were  terrorized  by  what  they  saw  com- 
ing to  them  through  the  dark.    But  the 
Master's  prompt  Identification  of  him- 
self shifted  the  emphasis  of  the  scene 
completely.    It  Is  ever  his  way.    "It  Is 
I,  be  not  afraid."    He  takes  charge,  as- 
sumes  the    burden,    utters    reassuring 
words,  and  turns  distraction  and  panic 
into  quiet,  trustful  thought  about  him- 
self.   That  disciple  who  seemed  to  have 
peculiar  capacity  for  receiving  the  out- 


poured love  of  Jesus  writes  to  others. 
In  order  that  their  joy  may  be  full,  this 
high  and  simple  message  of  security, 
"Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things 
that  are  In  the  world.  ♦  •  *  And  the 
world  passeth  away,  and  the  luet  there- 
of, and  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God 
abldeth    forever." 

Is  there  any  room  for  panic  here?  It 
Is  a  sure  and  lasting  repose  In  struggle, 
a  perennial  pledge  of  strength  by  the 
way,  of  steadiness  of  soul  In  every 
crisis,  and  of  a  security  that  nothing 
need  disturb  unless  we  choose  the 
transitory  and  futile  rather  than  the 
abiding  verities. 


Do  Awc^y  With  me 
Profit  -Destroying  ^ 

Co^v  Dlsesisest 

To  be  profitable  cowa  must  b» 
healthy;  and  there  ia  no  need  of 
having  cowa  aick  or  "off  color"  when 
it  ia  ao  aimple  to  treat  them  youraelf 
with  the  aid  of  Kow-Karo  (formerly 
called  Kow-Kure). 

Nearly  all  the  common  cow  diaeaaea 
are  tha  reault  of  run-down  digeativo 
and  genital  organa.  Kow-Kare  re- 
builda  theao  organa  and  reatorea 
healthy  action.  It  reachea  the  seat  of 
the  trouble  quickly. 
1 1  .Be    aure    to    keep    Kow- 

Kare  on  hand:  aold 
by  feed  dealera,  gen- 
eral atorea  and  drug- 
giata. 

Dairy   Assoclatioa 

Company 
LYNDONVILLB.  VT. 
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FISH 

^MEAJL 

FEEDING 


fi 


STRUVEN'S 

FISH  MEAL 

IS  A 

BONE  BUILDER 

It  haa  20«  tione  building  nilaerftlit  tieavy 
la  calcium  and  pbosptiorua.  Pl«a  fed  oo 
It  wUI  bmre  strong  p«8t<>rna  and  ntrong 
backs.  It  haa  CO*  digestible  protein. 
Whatever  el«e  you  feed,  you  are  not  gir- 
tng  your  spring  pign  their  beet  chance 
withontHtruven's  Flab  Meal. 

CIAS.  M.  SnOVEN  k  C0.« 


REQ.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES.C.  WHITES, 

Large  strains,  all  ageii,  mated  not  akin.    Bred  Howa, 
Herfloe  Hoars,  Lincoln   Uucks,  Guinea  Tigs,  UnuXe 
Ouernney  and  Holstein  Calvea.    Collioa  and  Beagia 
Pups.    .Send  ulamp  for  prxcft  and  ClretilarM. 
P.  F.  HAMII«TOM,  C4»ckraMBTlll«.  Tm, 


114  AVF    *  SplrndM  Berkshire  Boar«, 
•  ■^^  »  •-•   ready  for  il^ht  servic-e.  sired  by  the 
big  Double  Lee  Boy  M.     Also  6  bred  gilts. 

W.  F.  mrMPARRAN,  F«rataa.  P». 
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aaie.  D.  M.  KTOVDT,  Her»h«r,  Pa. 
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Value  of  Rice  in  Stock  Feeding 

HARRY  HAYWAJtD. 

Formerly  Dean  and  Director  of  Agricultural 
Department,  Delaware  College 

It  was  only  a  little  while  ago  that  the 
world's  food  supply  was  the  subject  up- 
permost in  the  mind  of  nearly  every 
thinking  man.  Today,  as  the  result  of 
the  efficient  efforts  of  the  American 
farmer,  supported  by  the  unusually  fav- 
orable growing  season  of  1920,  we  have 
more  food  In  this  country  than  we 
know  what  to  do  with.  Much  of  this 
surplus  Is  perishable  and  will  rot  be- 
fore It  can  possibly  be  used. 

Much  of  our  surplus  grain  could  be 
stored.  But  we  have  never  learned  to 
emulate  those  who  hundreds  of  years 
ago  «aved  up  their  surplus  against  a 
time  of  gi'eatly  diminished  supply  and 
possible  famine.  Instead,  we  force  our 
crops  on  the  market,  lower  the  price  be- 
low the  cost  of  production,  waste  much 
of  them  and  have  no  reserve  for  such 
drought  as  we  had  In  1894  and  1901. 

During  the  past  year  we  made  a 
small  beginning  In  storing  surplus  pro- 
duction, but  much  still  needs  to  be 
done  to  protect  the  world's  population 
from  a  recurrence  of  the  distress  which 
millions  are  now  suffering.  Doubtless, 
the  lesson  that  has  been  taught  this 
year  In  regard  to  the  conservation  and 
distribution  of  food  will  be  appreciated 
by  our  leaders,  and  steps  will  be  taken 
to  prevent  its  repetition. 

Undoubtedly,  the  world's  greatest 
food  staple  Is  rice.  It  enters  Into  the 
diet  of  more  of  the  world's  population 
than  any  other  cereal.  Its  cultural  re- 
quirements differ  materially  from 
those  of  all  other  grains,  and  in  conse- 
quence it  does  not  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  wheat,  oats,  or  rye,  the  other 
great  food  staples. 

Few  people  appreciate  what  a  great 
asset  rice  is  to  our  country.  While  we 
are  now  grov/ing  only  about  thirty  mil- 
lion bushels  annually,  authorities  tell 
us  that  we  have  about  twenty-one  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  that  could  produce 
seven  hundred  million  bushels  a  year, 
or  as  much  as  our  annual  wheat  crop. 
It  is  altogether  likely  that.  If  we  gave 
to  this  great  food  crop  serious  study, 
we  could  develop  types  and  varieties 
that  would  produce  profitably  on  lands 
that  are  not  now  considered  rice  lands. 
This  would  make  our  rice  crop  com- 
pare favorably  In  yield  with  our  corn 
crop. 

In  this  country  nothing  "stays  put." 
Conditions  are  constantly  changing. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  the  by-products 
of  our  marketable  rice  were  absorbed 
almost  entirely  by  brewers,  and  only  a 
small  portion  of  them  were  used  for 
feeding.  Rice  polish  and  rice  bran, 
other  by-products,  have  been  used  for 
some  time  in  stock  feeding,  but  never 
extensively. 

For  obvious  reasons,  there  is  no  long- 
er a  market  for  cull  rough  rice  for 
brewing  purposes,  and  the  most  eco- 
nomic use  of  this  product,  which 
amounted  to  over  six  million  bushels 
In  1920,  Is  as  a  feed  in  a  carefully  or- 
ganized live  stock  Industry. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  the 
rice  grower  to  plan  his  farm  operations 
In  such  a  way  that  he  would  have  on 
hand  farm  animals,  either  horses, 
mules,  cattle,  hogs  or  poultry.  In  suffi- 
cient number  to  consume  all  his  cull 
rough  rice,  rice  polish  and  rice  bran 


ized  as  systematically  as  the  live  stock 
operations  of  the  corn  belt  farmer,  it 
would  afford  an  outlet  at  a  good  price 
for  his  by-products,  and  at  the  same 
time  diversify  his  methods  of  farming 
which,  in  itself,  Is  much  to  be  desired. 
Neither  rice  nor  Its  products  has 
been  fed  to  live  stock  very  extensively. 
In  consequence,  the  literature  on  the 
subject  is  limited  and  there  Is  much 
still  to  be  learned  In  regard  to  what 
class  of  animals  will  make  the  most 
economical  returns,  and  what  forms 
and  supplements  could  be  used  with  it 
to  the  best  advantage. 

Rice  Is  similar  in  chemical  composi- 
tion to  corn,  and,  like  corn,  It  should 
be  fed  with  some  nitrogenous  supple- 
ment such  as  cowpea,  soy  bean,  velvet 
bean  or  alfalfa  hay,  cotton  seed  meal, 
peanut  meal,  soy  bean  meal,  wheat, 
bran,  etc.  It  may  be  fed  in  place  of 
corn  or  wherever  corn  could  be  fed  to 
work  stock,  dairy  cows,  fattening  cat- 
tle or  fattening  hogs.  Pound  for  pound, 
it  is  usually  considered  a  better  feed 
than  corn.  This  is  especially  true 
when  fed  to  fattening  hogs. 

In  feeding  rough  rice  there  are  two 
or  three  points  that  should  be  borne  in 
mind  In  order  to  insure  success.  The 
kernel  fat  or  oil,  of  which  rough  rice 
contains  nearly  2  per  cent.,  and  rice 
polish  about  1^2  per  cent..  Is  very  un- 
stable and  soon  becomes  rancid,  espe- 
cially in  hot  weather,  after  the  kernel 
has  been  ground.  When  in  this  con- 
dition. It  is  not  palatable  and  stock  will 
not  eat  it  with  relish.  This  could  be 
easily  overcome  by  grinding  a  small 
quantity  of  rice  at  a  time  and  feeding 
It  only  when  freshly  ground. 

Rice  when  fed  to  fattening  hogs  has 
a  tendency  to  produce  pork  that  is  soft 
and  oily.  This  difficulty  can  be  easily 
and  successfully  met  by  hardening  the 
hogs  off  on  corn  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
before  they  are  slaughtered.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  rice  is  not  so  palatable  as 
some  other  grains,  but  when  mixed 
with  nitrogenous  foods,  and  especially 
if  a  little  black  strap  molasses  is  added, 
this  difficulty  is  completely  overcome. 
The  average  yield  of  rice  per  acre  is 
about  thirty-two  bushels  of  forty-ftve 
pounds.  This  amounts  to  1140  pounds 
of  grain,  a  yield  that  is  exceeded  by 
only  one  other  rer^al,  corn. 

Rice  is  a  crop  that  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  certain  lands  In  the  South. 
If  not  used  for  growing  this  important 
cereal,  they  arc  not  likely  to  be  a  source 
of  profit  to  their  owners.  With  a  better 
appreciation  of  iVi  feeding  value  of 
rice  and  Its  products,  the  rice  planter 
is  In  a  position  to  Increase  his  acreage 
with  an  assurance  that  he  always  has 
two  possible  markets  for  his  crop.  If 
one  Is  not  satisfactory,  the  other  Is 
quite  likely  to  be  attractive,  in  that  It 
will  enable  him  to  dispose  of  his 
produc  t  in  the  form  of  beef,  pork,  milk 
or  poultry  which  are  always  in  demand 
In  the  South. 


placing  the  long  way  of  the  barn  either 
north  and  south,  or  east  and  west.  Since 
the  east  and  west  position  permits 
more  of  the  intense  direct  sunlight  to 
enter  the  barn  during  the  winter 
months,  it  is  usually  desirable  to  place 


the  barn  in  this  position.  At  least  one 
square  foot  of  window  space  should  be 
provided  for  each  20  square  feet  of 
floor  space. 

This  Is  just  as  good  for  every  state 
as  It  Is  for  Wisconsin. 


Which  Way  Should  it  Run  ? 

That  barns  should  be  constructed  to 
make  use  of  nature's  l)est  preventives 
for  animal  disease — sunlight  and  fresh 
air — is  the  opinion  of  the  department 
of  agricultural  engineering,  Wisconsin 
College  of  Agriculture.  These  two  Im- 
portant features  can  be  secured  by  pro- 
viding plenty  of  window  space  and  a 


ventilation  system, 
irthls  part  of  his  farming  web  organ- 1      Gtood  arguments  can  be  advanced  for 


BARKER'S 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE   POWDER 

The  old  reliable — 60  years  on  the  market-j-never  scored  a  failure 
— never  one  complaint — yet  millions  of  packages  sold.  Costs  more 
than  any  other  because  it  has  high  class,  guaranteed  drugs  in  it- 
uses  12  ingredients  in  its  make  up— and  em  only  small  doses  are  neces- 
sary it  goes  farther  than  any  other  powder. 


Good-flized 
Package  25c. 


Puts  pep  In  year  stock  and  money  in  your 

pocket.      Makes  sick  stock  well  and  well  stoek 

better— and  keeps  tbem  so.     A  standby  you 

can  rely  on  to  do  Its  work— and  do  It  quickly 

and  thoroughly.    When  you  want  real, 

lasting    results,    think  of  BAKKKR8— 

buy   BARKERS  us*  BARKKRM. 

In  packages, 
25  cents,  85  cents, 

I1.2S  and  V2.5U. 

And  In  12  and  25 

pound  palls. 


Prepared  and  Guaranteed  by 

Barker,  Meore  and  Mein  Medicine  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  Rale  and  Hecom  mended  by 
DRUG.    GROCERY    AND    (iENEHAL    STORES. 


PHILADELPHIA  Tt^.^v^  SILOS 


-=S5gr 


With  Bevelled  Doors — Keeps  Ensilage 
Perfect — Easily  Operated. 


THE     OLD 

CENTURY 


RELIABLE 

SILOS 


CKMICNT 
•TAVCS 


Greatest  Improvement  of  the  20th 
Century — Everlasting. 


OPENING    ROOFS  for  Full  SIloa 

ENSILAGE  TRUCKS  WOOD  TANKS 

WRITE  NOW  f*r  Sna  Ca$al»ft  and  Sfttial  ttUtt 

C.  F.   SCHLICHTER    COMPANY 

106  S.  18th  Stra«t.  (Room  104) 
Factory.  Norristowo.  Pa.      PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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DRIED  BEET  PULP 

Like  June  Pasture  the  Year  *  Round 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICE 
NOW    IN    EFFECT 


II 


Ask  Your  Feed  Dealer 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


1 


g  Makes  milk.  Quickens  growth.  Fattens  faster.  ,'S"SS"*pi!SiJSS  St 

B  ReJuos  eosto.  Writ?today  for  lot  prio  atA  IMfi^  Trial  €Mf.  jggg^';^'**'^'*-  f ■ 
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Sheep:  Breeding,  Feeding  and  Care 
Because  there  are  a  good  many  in 
The  Practical  Farmer  family  who  will 
always  love  and  keep  sheep,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  condition  of  the  wool 
or  meat  market,  we  are  led  to  speak 
briefly  in  this  and  coming  issues  of  our 
paper  on  the  everyday  side  of  this  most 
interesting  subject.  To  that  end  we 
would  be  glad  if  readers  of  these  words 
would  let  us  know  as  freely  about  their 
problems  as  possible  and  we  will  talk 
the  matter  over  together. 

The  situation  of  the  sheep  business 
in  this  country  has  not  been  very  satis- 
factory for  some  time,  due  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  our  farmers  have  had  to 
meet  the  opposition  of  the  makers  of 
shoddy  garments  and  heavy  importa- 
tions of  wool  from  foreign  countries. 
Our  legislators  have  been  slow  to  give 
our  farmers  the  protection  they  ought. 
In  fact,  it  is  only  recently  that  any- 
thing whatever  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  affording  adequate  tariff  regula- 
tions. After  a  good  deal  of  bluster  the 
so-called  emergency  tariff  law  which 
was  before  the  late  Congress  was 
killed,  so  that  it  is  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  of  the  new  national  legisla- 
ture to  do  for  our  farmers  what  should 
have  been  done  long  ago.  Now  there 
is  every  reason  that  we  shall  soon  have 
a  good  protective  law,  and  if  we  do,  the 
shadows  which  hung  over  this  part  of 
our  farm  industry  will  clear  up. 

A  good  many  farmers,  on  account  of 
the  adverse  conditions  mentioned 
above,  and  for  some  other  reasons  that 
need  not  be  taken  up  now,  have  left 
their  flocks  run  down  quite  badly. 
There  was  no  money  in  keeping  sheep 
80  they  argued,  and  so  they  either  sold 
out  altogether  or  else  left  their  sheep 
practically  to  shift  for  themselves.  It 
has  taken  some  determination  and  a 
gi-eat  deal  of  real  love  for  sheep  to 
hold  a  man  up  to  constant  good  care, 
without  which  no  creature  of  this  kind 
can  do  well. 

We  would  like  to  be  of  some  service 
to  these  men  in  helping  them  to  restore 
their  flocks  to  their  former  efficiency. 
The  first   suggestion   we  would   make, 
therefore,  and  we  can  make  none  that 
is  better,  try  as  hard  as  we  may.  Is  to 
get  rid  of  the  sheep  which  are  not  do- 
ing well  and  replace  them  with  the  best 
sheep  possible.      There  is  no  greater 
handicap  to  success  in  the  sheep  indus- 
try than   old,  run-down   sheep,   nor  is 
there  any   finer  source  of   inspiration 
than  that  of  getting  good  sheep  on  the 
place.     It  may  cost  something  to  make 
this  change,  for  not  a  great  deal  will 
be   realized    for    the    poor   sheep,    and 
good   ones   will    not    be   bought   for   a 
song.    It  will  soon  bo  time  to  send  the 
flocks  out  to  pasture,  however,  and  if  a 
little  feed  is  added  to  the  fresh  grass, 
considerable  flesh  can  be  put  on  by  the 
first  of  August,  when  prices  for  meat 
of  this  kind  may  be  better  than  later 
when  lambs  are  coming  in  more  freely. 
In    every    state,    almost,    there    are 
sheep  clubs   or   associations   to   which 
one  may  apply  for  information  as  to 
the    whereabouts    of    well-bred    sheep. 
The  national  government  also  stands 
ready  to  supply  all  needs  in  this  line. 
A  card  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, should  bring  the  desired  Informa- 
lion.     Then,  too,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  there  are   breeders  who  have 
kept   up   a   high   standard    of   quality 


through  thick  and  thin.  We  find  their 
advertisements  in  the  best  breeders' 
papers.  The  prices  asked  by  these  men 
are,  as  a  rule,  not  excessive. 

A  personal  visit  to  the  farm  of  some 
reliable  she^p  man  may  be  the  means 
of  getting  some  good  stock  at  fair 
prices.  No  wide  awake  man  can  spend 
a  day  at  such  a  farm  without  coming 
away  with  much  knowledge  that  can  be 
used  on  his  own  place. 

Then,  too,  the  present  is  a  good  time 
to  rig  up  the  sheep  pastures  and  ar- 
range the  buildings  for  better  service. 
There  are  farms  on  which  sheep  never 
do  well.  Damp,  wet  pastures  are  a 
source  of  disease  and  lead  to  partial 
failure.  If  possible,  the  pastures  ought 
to  be  shaped  so  that  the  sheep  will  be 
on  high  and  dry  ground.  It  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  to  have  such 
pastures. 

Next  time  we  will  take  up  the  matter 
of  the  breed  of  sheep  that  may  most 
profitably  be  kept.  E.  L.  V. 


Shows  His  Bringing  Up 
A  recent  Associated  Press  cable 
states  that  King  George  of  England  has 
been  elected  to  memt>ership  in  a  Berk- 
shire pig  club.  The  report  further 
states  that:  "Members  of  the  society 
are  breeders  of  a  famous  Berkshire 
variety  of  large  hogs,  some  of  which 
were  purchased  recently  from  the  royal 
farms  at  Windsor  by  King  Alfonso  of 
Spain  with  a  view  to  Improving  the 
native  breeds." 

This  is  not  at  all  strange  when  one 
ronsldei-s  the  history  of  England's 
Royal  Family.  Queen  Victoria  knew 
stock — cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  She 
knew  the  different  breeds  and  could 
judge  of  their  quality.  King  Eld  ward, 
her  son,  was  considered  a  good  all- 
round  Judge. 

One  of  the  leading  live  stpck  publica- 
tions In  thla  country  recently  used  a 
picture  on  its  front  page  showing  King 
George  at  the  Smithfleld  Fat  Stock 
Show.  He  and  his  guests  were  look- 
ing over  the  exhibits.  Not  in  a  casual 
way,  but  as  men  who  know  animals. 
The  attendants  registered  appreciation 
on  their  faces  at  the  recognition  of 
their  skill  by  His  Majesty  as  he  cast 
his  experienced  eyes  over  their  charges. 

The  King's  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  future  King,  who  was  In  this  coun- 
try for  a  time  last  summer,  knows 
stock.  This  young  chap  has  a  ranch  of 
his  own  up  In  the  Canadian  northwest, 
which  he  visited.  He  Is  strong  for  the 
best  there  is,  In  live  stock. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  late  Queen 
Victoria  not  only  bred  pedigreed  cattle, 
but  took  enough  personal  Interest  to 
look  over  her  herds  with  her  manager, 
William  Talt,  and  council  with  him 
relative  to  breeding  lines  and  the  bull 
to  use.  She  at  one  time  authorized  him 
to  hire  the  Shorthorn  bull  Field  Mar- 
shall from  Mr.  Duthie. 


tor  hanging  over  the  market,  and  with 
recent  arrivals  reaching  a  large  volume 
little  else  than  a  weak,  unsettled  mar- 
ket could  be  expected.  Considerable  in- 
terest is  at  present  centered  on  the 
progress  of  proposed  legislation  in- 
creasing the  present  2^-cent  duty  on 
imported   butter. 

England,  however,  takes  a  different 
course.  Direct  importation  of  butter 
into  England  from  foreign  countries  or 
from  the  colonies  by  private  firms  has 
been  prohibited  during  the  past  several 
years  by  the  Ministry  of  Food  In  its 
efforts  to  buy  at  less  than  the  world's 
market  price.  (See  The  Market  Re- 
porter,  Vol.  2,  p.  305.)  At  the  same 
time  maximum  prices  were  placed  on 
the  sale  of  all  butter  marketed  in  Ehig- 
land  with  the  exception  of  English  and 
Irish  butter,  which  was  left  free  in  or- 
der to  encourage  production.  (See 
The  Market  Reporter,  Vol.  2,  p.  222.) 
The  contracts  which  Elngland  had  with 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  for  the  en- 
tire surplus  production  in  those  coun- 
tries up  to  March  31,  1921,  expires  in  a 
few  weeks.  On  the  date  of  the  expira- 
tion of  this  contract  the  British  Minis- 
try of  Food  has  announced  that  It  will 
entirely  relinquish  its  control  of  the 
English  butter  trade. 


seed  meal  or  oil  meal  and  an  allowaac« 
of  corn  stover,  hay,  or  straw.  Com  te 
some  form  added  to  these  feeds  during 
the  last  half  of  the  feeding  period  wil 
result  in  satisfactory  gains  and  a  good 
class  of  cattle. 


Dairying  to  the  Front 
When  cotton  was  40  cents  a  pound 
about  a  year  ago,  many  North  Carolina 
farmers  sold  part,  and  In  some  in- 
stances all,  of  their  dairy  herds.  The 
money  was  used  In  planting  more  cot- 
ton. With  the  decreased  price  of  cot- 
ton, however,  county  agents  report  that 
dairying  is  coming  to  the  fore  again 
in  that  part  of  the  South. 

In  Union  Co.,  N.  C,  it  is  said  that 
there  is  not  one  farmer  in  the  county 
growing  live  stock  and  selling  the 
dairy  products  who  can  not  pay  his 
bills.  The  live  stock  farmer  has  been 
.able,  also,  to  hold  his  cotton  from  the 
market  and  Is  still  holding  It,  while 
many  who  have  not  been  raising  live 
stock  have  been  compelled  to  sell  at 
a  loss. 


There  Must  be  a  Reason 
A  startling  falling  off  in  the  Urm 
stock  of  the  country  is  noted  In  a  re- 
cent U.  S.  Bulletin.  It  can  Indicate  b«t 
one  thing;  It  is  not  as  profitable  to 
keep  stock  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  the  bulletia 
referred  to: 

Nearly  ten  million  less  head  of  liv« 
stock  were  on  farms  in  the  United 
States  on  January  1,  1921,  than  a  year 
preceding,  according  to  estimates  based 
upon  reports  of  agents  and  correspond- 
ents of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Horses  decreased  about  602,009 
head,  or  2.9  per  cent.;  mules  decreased 
slightly,  42,000,  or  0.8  per  cent;  milk 
cows  decreased  298,000,  or  1.3  per  cent.; 
other  cattle  decreased  1,880,000,  or  4.* 
per  cent.;  swine  decreased  5,078,000,  or 
7.1  per  cent.,  and  sheep  decreased  2,- 
047,000,  or  4.3  per  cent. 

The  total  numbers  on  farms  and 
ranges  January  1,  are  estimated  as  fol- 
lows: Horses,  20,183,000;  mules,  4,999,- 
000;  milk  cows,  23,321,000;  other  cat- 
tle, 42,870,000;  swine,  66,649,000,  and 
sheep,  45,067,000.  The  total  value  of 
live  stock  has  declined  12,271,576,009. 
or  26.7  per  cent,  during  the  year;  that 
Is,  from  a  total  of  $8,507,145,000  o« 
January  1,  1920,  to  $6,235,569,000  oa 
January  1,  1921.  This  decline  Is  due 
partly  to  the  reduction  In  numbers,  but 
more  to  the  lower  value  per  head. 


Which  Shows  Better  Judgment 
We  still  let  Danish  butter  in.  The 
S.  8.  Mongolia  arrived  during  the  week 
but  carried  only  a  small  cargo  of  Dan- 
ish butter,  mostly  in  boxes.  Several 
other  cargoes  are  reported  either  on 
the  way  or  just  about  to  sail  from  for- 
eign quarters.  Danish  has  been  sell- 
ing in  a  wholesale  way  at  49  to  50  Vi 
cents.  New  Zealand  butter  Is  still  of- 
fered at  New  York  at  prices  around  47 
to  48  cents.    These  offerings  are  a  fac- 


The  Way  Penn.  Figures  It 

After  declaring  that  "the  selection  of 
the  ration  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors    in    successful    cattle    feeding," 
our  live  stock   specialists  at   Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  discuss  the  matter 
very    practically,    saying    that    silage 
should    be    the    primary    roughage    In 
every  cattle  feeding  ration.     It  is  pos- 
sible  to    produce   a   very    satisfactory 
class  of  market  cattle  on  a  ration  of 
silage,  cotton  seed  meal  or  oil  meal  and 
corn  stover.     When  such  combination 
is  fed.  the  silage  must  be  made  from 
well  matured  corn  and  allowed  unlim- 
ited amounts  In  the  ration.    The  cotton 
seed   meal    should    be   allowed   at   the 
rate  of  2>/i  to  4  pounds  per  1000  pounds 
live  weight  daily.       Experiments  con- 
ducted at  a  number  of  experiment  sta- 
tions show  that  in  all  cases  where  com 
silage  has  been  used  in  the  ration  as 
compared  with  no  silage,  the  net  re- 
turns  from   the   operation   were   from 
$10  to  $15  more  per  steer  for  all  silage- 
fed  cattle. 

Another  method  of  feeding  that  has 
given  very  satisfactory  results  is  when 
the  ration  during  the  first  two  months 
of  a  feeding  period  consisted  of  an  un- 
limited allowance  of  silage,  supplement- 
ed with  a  protein  feed  such  as  cotton 


Pure-Bred  Stock  in  Ten  States 

Some  surprising  pure-bred  stock  fig- 
ures have  been  gathered  by  the  U.  8. 
agricultural  census  for  1920.  The  re- 
turns are  not  in  for  all  the  states  yet, 
although  we  hope  to  have  them  soon; 
but  our  readers  will  be  Interested  Im 
the  statistics  for  the  ten  states  whlck 
have  been  completed  up  to  date. 

The  ten  states  for  which  pure-bred 
live  stock  figures  have  been  reported 
are:  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Dela- 
ware, West  Virginia,  Oklahoma,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Ohio,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Indiana.  The  states  are  men- 
tioned according  to  the  percentage  of 
farms  reporting  pure-breds. 

Although  the  ten  states  thus  far  tabu- 
lated do  not  Include  the  great  live  stock 
states  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, or  Missouri,  and  the  dairy  states 
of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  New 
York  and  Michigan,  there  is,  neverthe- 
less, an  impressive  total  of  pure-bred 
bulls  even  this  early  In  the  count.  Pure- 
bred Holstein  bulls  reported  number 
19,135;  Jerseys  are  second  with  7898 
bulls.  Among  beef  cattle  Shorthorn 
bulls  are  most  numerous,  numbering 
23,663.  Hereford  bulls  are  second  with 
a  count  of  10,864. 


A  manure  spreader  saves  time,  labor 
and  manure  values,  especially  if  the 
manure  Is  hauled  and  spread  as  it  Is 
produced. 


A  quart  of  milk  a  day  for  each  child 
up  to  the  age  of  12  is  a  good  and  safe 
rule.  Of  course,  milk  should  not  be  the 
only  article  of  food,  yet  it  should  coa- 
stltutc  the  basis  of  the  diet. 
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Cheap  Pork  Through  Pasture^ :^;/j^\;^^f^ '^e^ 


DISCOURAGED  hog  growers  are  liquidating 
every  day  and  the  popularity  of  the  porker  is 
at  present  waning.  The  ups  and  downs  of  the  live 
stock  Industry  are  often  represented  on  cross  section 
paper  by  a  series  of  curves,  and  the  most  active  of 
ail  Is  the  curve  graphically  showing  the  ups  and 
downs  of  our  hog  population.  It  takes  only  a  little 
while  to  become  established  in  the  hog  business 
and  a  few  short  weeks  will  let  a  man  out;  the  goln's 


By  C  F.  PRESTON 

tainly  the  arguments  In  favor  of  using  only  pure- 
bred boars  of  merit,  even  when  the  Issue  Is  pork  as 
months  ago  an  opportunity  to  get  started  with  good 
stock  at  stock  values  and  not  those  of  a  speculative 
nature 

Before  turning  pigs  on  to  pasture  we  must  first 
get  the  pigs,  and  a  brief  discussion  of  breeding  and 

opposed  to  pedigreed  stock 
are  so  outstanding  that 
every  keen  hog  man  will 
arrange  for  the  service  of 
an  animal  of  this  descrip- 
tion, even  If  personal  own- 
ership Is  temporarily  de- 
nied him.  If  we  are  to 
make  pork  cheaply  the 
right  kind  of  pigs  are  a 
prereqtilslte.  Good  breed- 
ing is  the  first  essential. 


STATE  COLLEGC     ^A. 

wastes,  both  for  the  good  of  the  sow  and  her  unborn 
pigs.      There   is   nothing   better    for   the  sow   than 
moderate  amounts  of  alfalfa  hay  fed  as  part  of  the 
dally  ration.    She  should  not  be  confined  within  the 
limits  of  her  pen  but  rather  given  the  liberty  of  a 
runway   or,   !n  the  absence  of  this,   turned  out  la 
meadow  or  field  every  day  that  is  not  stormy  or 
cold,  and  allowed  to  roam  at  will.     Such  treatment 
goes  a  long  way  toward  insuring  a  strong,  vigorous 
litter.     Occasionally  you  will  read  a  man's  recom- 
mendation for  the  practice  of  midwifery  at  farrow- 
ing time,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing on  hand  with  some  hot  bricks,  blankets,  a  basket, 
etc.     With  this  outfit  he  Is  prepared  to  stay  up  all 
night  and  If  any  weak  brothers  arrive  place  them  in 
the  basket  next  to  the  bricks,  and  In  general  keep 
watch  over  the  situation.     He  goes  further  to  say 
that   anyone  who  is   unwilling  to  follow   this   pro- 
cedure Is  no  hog  man,  not  realizing  that  as  a  result 
of  finding  such  practices  necessary  he  unconsciously 
admits  that  he  himself  is  no  artist  with  pigs.     The 


There  are  two  principal     formula  for  strong  pigs  that  will  need  no  coddling 
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good  either  way.  Low  prices  are  hard  on  any  busi- 
ness and  the  man  who  less  than  two  years  ago  sold 
hogs  on  foot  at  twenty  dollars  finds  It  hard  to  cope 
with  the  present  figure  of  less  than  half  this  amount. 
On  Its  face  the  situation  looks  unattractive  and  yet 
an  analysis  of  conditions  affecting  the  industry  sug- 
gests the  unwisdom  of  quitting  on  a  low  price  level, 
only  perhaps  to  re-enter  on  a  plane  less  favorable  to 
the  buyer.  There  Is  a  very  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  price  of  corn  and  that  of  por'.i,  since  corn 
is  the  principal  ingredient  from  which  pork  Is  made, 
it  Is  agreed  that  corn  and  pork  are  in  proper  rela- 
tionship with  respect  to  price  when  12  bushels  of 
the  former  are  equal  iu  value  to  100  pounds  of  the 
latter.  If  we  may  employ  a  familiar  expression  here 
and  state  that  at  present  the  "rate  of  exchange"  is 
In  favor  of  hogs  there  will  be  none,  I  think,  to  con- 
tradict the  statement. 

Under  present  circumstances  It  would  be  much 
more  logical  to  stop  growing  corn  because  of  attend- 
ant losses  than  to  quit  the  hog  business,  yet  not 
many  of  us  contemplate  giving  up  com.  Low  prices 
give  the  man  who  Is  committed  to  hogs  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  breeding  animals  of  merit  and  to 
lay  foundations  for  Improvement  while  they  offer 
the  prospective  breeder,  the  man  who  has  found  It 
impossible  to  come  In  under  the  price  scale  of  some 
management  of  the  sow  is  im  order.  The  nation- 
wide movement  to  eradicate  the  scrub  sire,  it  should 
be  remembered,  includes  the  hog  family,  and  cer- 


considerations  that  must 
be  given  the  bred  sow, 
namely,  those  of  feed  and 
exercise,  and  neglect  to 
provide  either  the  right 
kind  of  feed  In  proper 
amounts  or  the  much  val- 
ued Item  of  exercise  will 
surely  have  an  adverse  ef- 
No  complicated  system  of 
but   it  must  be   rememl)ered 


feet  upon  the  litter, 
feeding  is  called  for, 
that  the  pregnant  sow.  In  addition  to  maintaining 
herself,  must  build  up  a  litter  In  four  short  months, 
a  project  requiring  tlie  right  kind  of  building  ma- 
terials. The  building  of  tissue  calls  for  protein. 
Digester  tankage  answers-  the  requirement.  A  small 
self-feeder  containing  tankage  and  before  the  preg- 
nant sow  constantly  will  largely  supply  the  demand 
for  this  element.  As  a  rule 
corn  forms  too  large  a  per- 
centage of  the  sow's  ration. 
There  Is  no  absolutely  best 
feed  for  the  pregnant  sow, 
but  If  In  addition  to  the 
tankage  one  will  feed  a 
mixture  of  60  pounds  oats 
and  40  pounds  corn  ground 
together  he  will  not  go  far 
wrong.  Some  wheat  mid- 
dlings from  a  local  mill 
may  be  Included;  In  fact, 
any  reasonable  modifica- 
tions are  acceptable  so  long 
as  the  percentage  of  corn 
does  not  go  too  high.  The 
Importance  of  clean  fresh 
water  cannot  be  over-em- 
phasized, as  the  system 
must    be    cleansed    of    Its 


and  will  shift  for  themselves  is  proper  feed  and  ex- 
ercise for  the  pregnant  sow. 

No  break  should  occur  In  the  feeding  of  pigs  from 
start  to  finish  and  at  no  time  should  there  be  any 
skimping  of  feed.  Such  practice  Is  false  economy. 
An  early  start  Is  desirable  and  perhaps  milk  soaked 
corn  Is  one  of  the  first  and  best  feeds  that  can  be 
offered  pigs  at  three  to  four  weeks  of  age.  Before 
weaning,  the  pigs  may  be  gotten  on  to  a  diet  of 
skimmilk.  middlings,  com  meal  and  tankage,  or  the 
last  three  in  the  absence  of  the  first  named.  A  grow- 
ing ration  for  the  young  pigs  shortly  after  weaning, 
as  laid  down  by  Extension  Circular  No.  73  of  the 
Petinsylvanla  State  College,  Is  one  composed  of  the 
following  parts  by  weight:  Corn  meal  12,  middlings 
3,  tankage  (60  per  cent,  protein)  1.  As  the  pigs  In- 
crease in  weight  and  are  around  the  75-pound  mark, 

(Concluded  on  pac«  103) 
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How  Motor  Truck  Helped 

R.  B.  RUSHING 

"I^OR  YEARS  Will  Cavitt  had  weathered  the  hot 
r  sun  in  midsummer  and  the  sharp  winds  of  early 
fall,  and  indeed,  much  of  the  rigors  of  winter,  haul- 
ing fruits  of  all  kinds  and  other  produce  from  his 
place  and  the  orchards  and  feed  lots  of  Johnson 
county,  Illinois,  to  Harrisburg,  Marion  and  other 
mining  towns  where  he  sold  from  door  to  door,  or  to 
the  merchants  as  they  happened  to  want  to  buy.  For 
years  he  had  been  known  as  the  "scavenger,"  taking 
such  fruits  and  other  produce  as  no  one  else  would 
buy,  and  peddling  the  stuff  for  what  he  could  get. 
Several  orchard  men  regularly  sold  to  him  their  en- 
tire supply  of  low  grade  fruits  for  small  sums. 
Others,  whenever  they  had  poor  grades  of  fruits, 
which  they  could  not  sell  on  the  open  market,  and 
other  produce  as  well,  would  call  Cavitt  on  the  tele- 
phone and  make  a  deal  with  him  to  buy. 

The  long,  hard  drives,  through  sun  and  wind,  and 
often  through  rain  with  team  and  wagon  to  peddle 
the  stuff,  were  putting  furrows  in  Cavitt's  face.  But 
peddling  was  his  business,  and  like  any  other  busi- 
ness, it  had  some  hard  and  disagreeable  features. 
These  things  some  few  years  ago  caused  this  par- 
ticular peddler  to  go  to  a  motor  truck  dealer  and 
say  that  he  wanted  to  buy  a  motor  truck.  •  But  Cavitt 
had  a  large  family  and  his  supply  of  ready  cash 
was  very  small,  so  that  If  he  bought  a  motor  truck 
he  would  have  to  have  some  credit  for  a  part  of  the 
purchase  price,  or  else  not  buy  at  all. 

The  dealer,  after  being  told  all  of  the  circum- 
Btances  offered  to  sell  the  truck  to  Mr.  Cavitt  on 
condition  that  one-third  of  the  price  would  be  paid 
down,  and  a  good  note  given  for  the  balance.  He 
had  no  way  of  securing  anyone  in  the  purchase  of 
a  motor  truck  except  in  so  far  as  his  good  name  and 
the  confidence  of  those  who  knew  him  would  carry. 
This  is  one  thing  which  he  did  possess.  He  had  the 
confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  They  trusted  him 
at  different  times  for  small  amounts  and  quite  a 
Jot  of  stufl:.  and  Cavitt  had  always  proved  himself 
worthy  of  their  confidence. 

One  day  Cavitt  came  home  from  Marion  with  a 
blank  note,  called  on  two  of  the  leading  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  with  whom  he  had  been  doing  con- 
siderable business  and  laid  his  plans  before  them. 
He  said:  "I  can't  secure  you.  But  with  a  motor 
truck  I  believe  I  can  do  enough  more  business  to  pay 
us  both.  I  can  sell  more  stuff,  can  watch  the  mar- 
kets closer,  cover  more  territory  and  take  advan- 
tage of  better  markets  at  towns  not  so  well  supplied 
as  those  I  am  now  reaching." 

No  sooner  was  this  plan  laid  before  these  men 
than  they  both  promptly  signed  his  note  without  a 
word.  In  fact,  one  of  them  told  me  afterwards  that 
he  could  well  afford  to  help  Cavitt  pay  for  the  truck, 
for  he  knew  it  would  be  much  better  than  a  team. 
So  Cavitt  got  the  motor  truck.  He  drove  it  home 
himself,  and  until  that  hour  he  had  never  had  hold 
of  the  wheel  of  a  car  of  any  kind. 

Cavitt  is  a  small  farmer.    He  gardens  quite  a  bit, 
has  two  daughters  now  about  grown,  and  a  son  com- 
ing along.     So  much  more  business  did  Cavitt  do 
during  the  flrat  year  with  the  truck,  that  a  second 
one  was  bought  the  next  year,  and  with  It  the  elder 
daughter  went  to  serving  a  much  larger  trade  than 
did  her  father  In  former  years  with  the  team  and 
wagon.     It  is  interesting  to  see  the  way  Mr.  Cavitt 
handles   the   peddling   business.     He   personally  at- 
tends to  most  of  the  selling.     The  girls  fill  many 
orders.    Many  fruit  growers  In  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try ship  lots  of  their  stuff  to  hira.    In  the  busy  sea- 
pon  he  runs  In  home  every  two  or  three  days,  and 
when  the  roads  are  In  good  condition  he  often  runs 
in  home  at  the  end  of  each  day's  work.     Usually, 
however,  he  works  until  late  In  the  evening,  as  he 
often  finds  his  best  sales  after  the  miners  have  come 
in  from  their  work,  and  on  days  when  he  cannot 
get  home  he  uses  the  telephone  freely  to  keep  In 
touch  with  the  supplies  that  are  coming. 

The  farmers  here  no  longer  ask  Cavitt  what  he 
can  get  for  their  stuff.  They  know  he  will  get  all 
there  Is  in  It  and  they  just  ship  him  their  stuff  and 


he  picks  it  up  at  the  station,  during  the  real  busy 
season.  But  in  the  years  Cavitt  spent  on  the  wagon, 
out  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  with  the  loss  of 
sleep  in  the  late,  long  drives  home,  he  had  begun  to 
suffer  from  rheumatism.  Now  that  he  has  motor 
trucks  for  transportation  his  life  seems  to  hav« 
taken  on  new  vigor  and  all  is  changed.  Twenty-five 
pounds  have  been  added  to  his  weight,  and  instead 
of  being  thin  and  worn,  he  is  large  and  stout,  and 
Mrs.  Cavitt  shows  almost  as  much  difference.  She 
had  good  reason  for  it,  too.  Before  the  arrival  of 
the  first  motor  truck  they  were  living  In  a  little 
house,  and  a  mortgage  on  their  little  farm  for  about 
all  it  was  worth.  She  loved  this  little  farm  and 
home,  but  came  very  near  having  to  move  when  the 
farm  was  sold  under  the  mortgage  shortly  after  the 
first  truck  was  bought.  Many  are  the  nights  when 
she  worked  until  late  getting  the  stufl!  ready  for  the 
next  day's  peddling,  only  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
the  night  caring  for  fear  they  might  never  be  able 
to  redeem  their  little  home. 

But  all  is  changed  now.  In  place  of  the  little 
house,  a  cozy  bungalow  is  tucked  away  among  the 
lovely  little  shade  trees,  and  Is  paid  for.     The  farm 

(CoDcIud«ii  on  p*ce  102) 
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Strawberries  for  Every 

Farm 


J.  WB8LBY  RAY 

jN  TRAVEa^ING  over  the  coiyitry  we  have  been  led 
1  to  wonder  why  more  farmers  do  not  grow  straw- 
berries. There  is  no  berry  so  easily  grown  and  so 
sure  of  favorable  results.  The  strawberry  plat  with 
us  means  a  great  deal.  It  is  not  only  a  source  of 
revenue  from  the  fruit,  which  we  find  a  very  ready 
market  for,  but  It  means  so  much  on  the  table. 
Think  of  going  out  to  the  garden  and  bringing  In  a 
gallon  of  big,  red,  luscious  berries.  You  can  have 
them  Just  as  nature  made  them,  served  with  cream 
and  sugar;  and  there  Is  the  delicious  shortcake,  and 
there  are  a  round  dozen  other  ways  to  serve  them 
and  we  have  never  yet  seen  anyone  who  did  not  like 
this  delicioue  berry. 

We  were  figuring  just  the  other  day  the  cost  of  our 
strawberries.  It  is  easy  to  get  at  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, for  we  keep  a  book  on  such  things,  which  Is 
our  way  of  gaining  knowledge.  They  cost  a  frac- 
tion over  18  cents  per  gallon.  We  can  readily  put 
them  on  the  market  at  50  cents  per  gallon.  You 
can  figure  for  yourself  whether  there  is  any  profit 
In  gtowlng"  thetn. 

Hefe  \n\)\ir  iailtutte   (West  Virginia)  we  aim  to 
set'th^^plant^  fVott^e'ist  to  the  20th  of  April.    We 
h&W^i^'W^U<iiii'toT  setting,  but  find  the  abOT* 
»     ^Mn«d  ^ri)  ^o^^o^,^^  wj;^  ,01) 


Managing  Spring  Bees 

GBORQB  W.  PRICB 

/-wA  HE  Object  of  spring  manipulation  is  to  produce 

X     a  large  amount   of  brood,   so   that  when  the 

honey  flow  comes  on  there  will  be  a  great -number 

of  gatherers. 

The  condition  of  a  colony  of  bees  In  the  spring 
depends  almost  entirely  on  whether  the  bees  have 
been  properly  wintered  or  not.  A  properly  wintered 
colony  will  need  practically  no  attention  In  the 
spring.  When  a  colony  has  a  good  queen  and  goes 
into  winter  quarters  strong  In  young  bees,  it  will 
usually  pick  up  to  good  ro>wing  strength  in  time  for 
the  honey  flow,  provided,  of  course,  that  it  had  plenty 
of  stores  and  was  properly  housed.  Bees  wintered 
in  single-walled  hives  in  the  northern  states  will  be 
in  bad  condition,  if  not  dead,  by  spring. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm  enough  for  the 
bees  to  fly,  each  colony  should  be  gone  over  to  see 
if  it  needs  stores  and  to  determine  Its  strength.  If 
the  bees  were  wintered  in  the  cellar  this  should  not 
be  done  until  the  bees  have  been  out  of  the  cellar 
about  a  week.  If  it  needs  stores  It  Is  best  to  give  a 
frame  or  two  of  honey  if  it  can  be  had.  Do  not  feed 
sugar  syrup,  but  use  bee  candy  If  you  have  no  honey. 
Be  sure  that  each  colony  has  a  queen.  Old  queens 
sometimes  die  during  the  winter,  thus  leaving  the 
colony  hopelessly  queenless.  Such  colonies  are  not 
active  in  pollen  gathering.  They  may  be  united 
with  other  colonies,  or  if  strong  enough  they  may 
be  given  a  queen  of  their  own. 

If  the  colony  went  Into  winter  quarters  with  old 
instead  of  young  bees,  the  bees  will  die  off  faster  In 
the    spring    than    they    are    replaced    by    emerging 
brood.     This   is  known  as  "spring  dwindling."     If 
spring  dwindling  begins  It  Is  best  to  keep  the  hive 
warm  so  that  the  old  bees  may  utilize  their  energy 
to  the  best  advantage  In  rearing  brood.     Reducing 
the  brood  chamber  may  help.    Some  beekeepers  unite 
two  or  more  of  these  weak  c^olonles  to  make  a  strong  \ 
one,  but  this  is  not  a  very  good  plan,  because  al- 
though the  colony  may  seem  all  right  when  unulted, 
it  will  soon  be  as  small  as  any  one.  of  the  units 
which  went  to  compose  it. 

A  much  better  plan  is  as  follows:   Go  over  each 
colony  carefully  to  determine  its  strength.    Mark  the 
weakest  ones  and  mark  the  same  number  of  strong 
ones.    The  weak  colonies  are  to  be  set  on  top  of  the 
strong  ones  with  a  queen  excluder  between  the  hives. 
The  work  must  be  done  very  carefully  so  that  neith- 
er colony  will  be  excited.    Especially  avoid  exciting 
the  strong  one.    It  Is  a  good  plan  to  leave  the  strong 
colony  open  a  few  hours  before,  with  only  the  queen 
excluder  on  top.    Set  the  weak  colony  on  very  care- 
fully, so  there  will  be  no  disturbance.    The  two  colo- 
nies will  soon  be  working  in  perfect  harmony  and 
the  queen  of  a  weak  colony,  if  she  Is  any  good,  will 
quickly  pick  up  on  her  egg  laying.    It  is  a  good  plan, 
especially  for  the  beginner,  to  put  a  wire  cloth  screen 
between  the  hives  for  the  first  two  or  three  days. 
The  two  colonies  will  soon   have  the   same  colony 
odor  and  when  the  queen  excluder  Is  put  on  the  bees 
from   below    will    not    kill    the   strangers.      With    a 
weak  colony  it  is  best  to  take  a  frame  of  brood  with 
the   adhering  bees   from   the   strong  colony.       The 
queen  must  not  be  on  this  frame.     Put  it  Into  the 
weak  colony  and  put  the  weak  colony's  queen  on  It. 
Then  close  the  hive  for  about  half  a  day  before  set- 
ting on  top  of  the  strong  colony.    In  about  a  month 
both  hives  will  be  full  of  bees  and  brood.    They  may 
then  be  separated.     Move  the  stronger  colony  to  a 
new  location  and  set  a  board  up  against  the  front  of 
the  hive  or  throw  some  brush  In  front  so  the  bees 
will  notice  that  the  location  has  been  changed.    This 
plan  makes  two  strong  colonies  where  there  would 
have  been  only  one.  and  Is  very  satisfactory  where 
there  Is  not  a  great  many  hives  to  care  for. 

Many  of  the  large  producers  sacrifice  the  weak 
colonies  to  build  up  the  medium.  One  would  think 
that  a  half  strength  colony  yQM  gather  about  half 
as  much  honey  as  one^,/of^^il  ^^f«|»«th.  but  this  Is 
not  the  cdse.  for  a  ^^U^kWhiSff^.  ^"*  Probably 
■      •  ■       '  tC4»«pi4pw>^iP^fP(MW'Af 
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to  trust  the  hand  which  is  guiding  us  and  a  will  to 
keep  a  brave  heart,  no  matter  what  comes.    Things 
.ire  not  as  hard  with  us  as  they  might  be,  not  nearly 
as  hard.    It  Is  a  blessed  thing  to  be  able  to  leak  be- 
yond  the  clouds  of  today  and  see  the  sunshine  of 
the  morrow.    One  of  our  boys,  when  he  was  younger 
than  he  is  today,  had  this  happy  faculty  to  a  most 
Inspiring  degree.     He  did  not  complain  when  the 
eky  was  dull  and  gray,  but  he  kept  watching  and  the 
moment  his  bright  eyes  caught  the  faintest  glimpse 
of  the  blue,  in  he  would  come  bounding,  and  cry, 
"Oh,  mamma!     I  see  the  blue  sky!     I  see  the  blue 
sky!"    Let's  watch  for  the  blue  sky.    It  is  up  there 
beyond  the  black  of  the  present  moment  and  it  will 
surely  break  through  soon.     It  is  our  part  to  keep 
faith  strong  and  work  for  the  coming  of  the  better 
day. 

The  Story  of  the  Savings  Banks 
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The  World  Sure  Does  Move 

M    FEW  Weeks  ago  a  remarkable  meeting  was  held 
A   in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.    Dairymen,  milk  dis- 
tributors   and    consumers   sat    down    together    like 
sensible  men  to  talk  over  and  settle  upon  the  price 
for  this  great  article  of  food  for  the  month  of  March. 
They  did  not  fight,  they  did  not  call  each  other  hard 
names,  they  did  not  put  self  first.    In  the  spirit  of 
real  self-sacrifice  and  good  will  they  discussed  the 
matter  and  finally  made  their  decision.    It  called  for 
concessions  by  the  farmers,  but  these  were  met  by 
similar  reductions  In  rates  of  profit  by  the  dealers, 
with  the  result  that  the  people  of  this  city  will  get 
their  milk  hereafter  at  a  considerably  lower  price, 
while  the  producers  and  distributors  share  certain 
losses  which  they  realized  must  take  place  In  the 
process  of  readjustment.    But  the  best  of  It  Is  that 
the  waste  of  a  strike  or  other  pitched  battle  was 
avoided.     In  this  we  see  a  sure  foreshadowing  of  a 
better  day. 

Seeing  Rosy  Red 

T  18  all  right  to  tell  our  farmer  folks  thfet  they 
_  must  quit  seeing  blue,  that  things  are  coming  out 
all  right  and  that  it  Is  foolish  to  think  about  one's 
troubles.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  we  can't 
whistle  down  times  as  hard  as  those  through  which 
we  are  passing.    They  do  pinch,  and  pinch  hard. 

And  yet.  this  is  not  the  first  time  things  have  been 
difficult  to  endure  In  this  country.    Those  who  are 
old  enough  to  recall  the  days  which  came  after  the 
great  Civil  War.  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  stress 
and  strain  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  people. 
But  we  passed  through  it  and  brighter  days  followed, 
lasting  for  a  good  many  years.     As  we  think  of  it 
now    we  do  not  forget  a  scrap  of  conversation  we 
overheard  a  few  years  ago  between  two  men  whose 
Bpeech    betrayed   them   as   former   dwellers   of   the 
Emerald  Isle.    It  had  been  a  winter  when  many  had 
been  sick  and   friends  had  passed   away  on  every 
hand     Just  as  they  passed  us  one  of  the  men  was 
saying  "I  n^ver  did  die  a  winter  yet.  though  I  have 
BayiiiB.  ^„,  ,x,,.    -afk  Burvlved  the  depression 

rheCl  C^  <ia.^^r."l..  pa«.  through  the 
present  e™  .TharJ  timei  init«  th.  better  for  it 
The  one  thing  whl*  1»  n«ed«l  J».t  now  U  a  heart 
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fjy  HE  American  people  are  not  all  wasteful,  as  Is 
X  sometimes  charged.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
lately  about  the  prodigal  htfblts  we  have  contracted 
since  1914.  Discouraging  stories  have  been  told  of 
the  probable  effect  this  would  have  on  the  young 
people  In  days  to  come. 

A  moment's  glance  at  the  reports  of  the  savings 
banks  of  the  country,  however,  will  disclose  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  some  exaggeration  of  this  mat- 
ter.    From  these  sources  we  learn  that  there  has 
been  right  along  a  steady  increase  in  the  volume  of 
deposits.    It  would  appear  that  our  people  have  not 
lost  their  heads  during  the  period  of  high  prices; 
that  they  have  not  become  wasteful,  but  rather  more 
and  more  economical  and  Inclined  to  put  as  much 
as  possible  away  against  the  proverbial  rainy  day. 
The  fact  Is.  thrift  and  economy  are  characteristics 
of  the   American   people,  especially   so   with  those 
who  live  on  the  farm.    As  Individuals  we  have  been 
and  are  true  to  the  traditions  of  our  fathers  in  this 
respect.     It  may  seem  at  times  that  we  have  been 
drifting  down  the  stream  of  prodigality;   but  when 
we  refer  to  such  sure  guide-posts  as  are  represented 
by  the  savings  banks,  we  cannot  help  knowing  that 
as  a  people  we  have  not  been  drifting,  but  all  the 
time  pulling  up  stream. 

This  Is  a  most  hopeful  thing,  too,  for  as  long  as 
the  disposition  to  accumulate  and  to  get  ahead  are 
prominent  In  the  make-up  of  our  people,  we  are  not 
apt  to  get  very  far  out  of  the  right  financial  chan- 
nel, or  to  permit-  those  who  do  business  for  us  to 
do  so,  either. 

The  Uplift  of  a  Good  Cow 

A  FARMER  we  know  of  was  a  changed  man  after 
A  he  Invested  In  a  well  bred  cow.  Before  that  he 
had  been  going  on  In  a  haphazard  sort  of  a  way. 
never  doing  anything  that  could  be  counted  above 
the  average.  From  the  time  he  came  Into  possession 
of  that  fine  cow.  a  new  light  came  into  his  eyes,  he 
stepped  with  more  vigor,  his  aspiration  and  his 
dreams  were  all  In  the  direction  of  better  things. 

Nor  did  this  stop  with  a  determination  to  do  the 
work  of  the  farm  better  or  to  get  the  best  possible 
stock  about  him.  He  was  a  better  citizen.  A  man 
with  a  big  Inspiration  always  is.  so  far  as  that  Is 
concerned.  It  makes  a  man  more  kindly,  more 
teachable,  more  ready  to  listen  to  the  opinions  of 
others.  If  he  Is  working  out  some  big  dream  of  his 
own.  The  whole  world  is  the  gainer  when  a  farmer 
sets  out  to  Improve  along  any  line. 


things  we  are  ever  called  upon  to  do.  And  yet, 
there  Is  more  hope  for  the  man  who  Is  strong  enough 
and  true  enough  and  manly  enough  to  acknowledge 
his  fault  as  a  farmer  and  then  turns  straight  about 
and  does  his  work  ever  afterward  as  It  ought  to  be 
done,  than  there  Is  of  one  who  spends  most  of  his 
time  and  strength  complaining  about  the  faults  of 
others  as  they  are  related  to  his  success  or  failure. 
A  bit  of  self  examination  on  this  point  Is  a  wonder- 
fully good  thing. 

Negroes  as  Farmers 

jT  IS  worth  while  to  think  for  a  moment  on  the 
1  brighter  side  of  negro  life.  The  black  farmers  of 
Alabama  have  just  been  holding  a  conference  at 
Snow  Hill  in  that  state.  There  for  a  week  they  dis- 
cussed farm  problems  just  like  white  folks,  listened 
to  addresses  by  one  of  the  professors  from  Tuckegee 
Institute  and  had  a  profitable  time  generally.  It  is 
worth  while  noting  that  although  these  negroes 
twenty-five  years  ago  owned  only  about  20  acres  of 
land  in  that  section,  they  now  possess  10,000  acres, 
some  of  which  is  very  fine  land.  More  than  75  per 
cent,  of  the  negroes  at  the  Snow  Hill  conference 
own  the  homes  in  which  they  live. 


A  Government  Almanac 

y-wNCLE  SAM  has  for  a  long  time  been  in  the  busi- 
U  ness  of  making  the  weather,  but  it  is  only  this 
year  that  he  has  gone  into  making  almanacs;  and 
he  has  done  real  well  at  it.  There  is  not  a  great 
deal  about  the  weather  in  the  almanac  that  is  being 
sent  to  everybody  who  asks  for  it.  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  really  valuable  Information  for  farmer 
folks.  You  can  get  your  copy  by  writing  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C,  and  It 
won't  cost  you  a  cent,  either. 

Editorial  Briefs 

The  Farm  Bureau  Federation  secretary,  Mr.  Cover- 
dale,  makes  a  fine  suggestion  In  view  of  the  advanc- 
ing prices  demanded  for  new  farm  machinery.  He 
says,  in  effect,  to  county  agents  and  other  farm 
leaders,  "Hold  special  farm  machinery  repair  weeks. 
Fix  up  all  the  old  farm  tools  and  get  them  In  good 
shape  for  the  season's  work."  Hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  dollars  will  be  saved  to  our  farmers  If  this 
Is  carrried  out.  And  why  not?  It  is  a  fine,  practl- 
cal  idea. 


The  farmer  folks  out  west  are  trying  to  fix  a  uni- 
form wage  scale  for  hired  help.  Somehow  w^  doubt 
If  that  will  work.  One  man  can  do  more  than  an- 
other, by  virtue  of  his  age.  health  and  experience. 
If  he  can  do  more  and  better  work,  what  encourage- 
ment  Is  it  to  him.  to  be  paid  the  same  as  some  less 
efficient  man  is?  "The  laborer  Is  worthy  of  his  hire" 
according  to  what  he  does. 


Lxx)k  Within 

yT  SEEMS  to  be  very  much  more  to  our  liking 
1  when  things  do  not  go  right  with  us  to  blaftie 
someone  else  for  the  failure.  Nine  times  out  of  ten, 
however,  if  we  look  Into  the  causes  of  our  bad  luck 
we  shall  find  that  they  He  very  near  to  our  own 
door.  Something  we  have  done  or  something  we 
have  left  undone  has  worked  our  disaster. 

It  takes  an  honest  man  to  a<?knowledge  this.  To 
be  fair  enough  to  say.  "If  I  had  plowed  this  field 
more  carefully  my  crop  would  Mve,;»een  better," 
or  to  admit  that  it  was  the  use  of  Inferior,  seecltii^ 
brought  about  our  poor  barvest,  is  one  of  the  hardest 


A  down  east  man  says  that  by  spending  1100  for 
advertising  in  local  papers  he  sold  every  speck  of 
everything  he  had  to  sell  on  his  place,  had  a  margin 
of  profit  and  now  has  a  good  working  list  of  pros- 
pective customers  for  another  year.  He  thinks  this 
beats  roadside  stands  all  to  pieces.  We  do  not 
doubt  It. 

Drainage  will  make  a  good  crop  where  none  ever 
grew  So  says  a  West  Virginia  man.  as  quoted  in 
another  place  In  The  Practical  Farmer.  That  man 
laid  three  miles  of  tile  drains,  and  now  he  gets  75 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  A  woodchuck  worth 
digging  for,  wasn't  It? 

It  is  all  right  to  scatter  wool,  bits  of  cloth  and 
other  nest-maklng  material  about  where  you  want 
birds  to  come;  but  first  you  must  drive  out  the 
pestiferous  English  sparrows.  There  is  never  any 
room  for  good  spirits  until  the  evil  spirits  have  been 
cast  out. 

'  There  is  a  time  to  plan  and  a  time  to  do  thlngw. 
A  man  may  be  the  best  planner  in  the  world  but  If 
he  is  not  a  good  doer,  he  might  as  well  take  a  back 
•eat  first  as  last. 


-I 
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The  April  Garden 


V/.  p.  MAtSBY 


With  the  coming  of  April  the  kitchen 
garden  will  be  in  full  swing.  While  in 
the  lower  middle  states  and  the  upper 
end  of  the  South  there  may  happen 
some  light  frosts,  only  the  most  tender 
plants  may  be  affected.  Down  here  in 
the  southeastern  corner  of  Maryland  I 
have  often  planted  corn  in  March  and 
had  it  pass  through  two  light  frosts  in 
early  April  unhurt,  as  I  got  out  before 
the  sun  and  washed  the  frost  off  with 
cold  water  and  a  watering  can. 

The  Black  Valentine  string  bean  is 
not  of  as  high  a  quality  as  the  old  Red 
Valentine,  but  it  is  early  and  stands 
more  cold  than  any  other  string. 
Therefore  1  always  plant  a  single  row 
of  it  early  in  April.  Make  a  ridge  with 
the  garden  plow  by  throwing  two  fur- 
rows together.  Make  this  ridge  run 
east  and  west  and  plant  the  row  of 
beans  along  the  south  base  of  the  ridge. 
Then,  when  the  beans  germinate  the 
ridge  will  shelter  them  from  cold  north 
winds  while  small,  and  if  real  frost 
threatens  it  will  be  easy  to  throw  the 
ridge  over  on  the  row  of  beans  and  rake 
it  off  when  the  cold  passes. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  April  is 
early  enough  to  sow  celery  seed.  We 
canot  succeed  with  the  summer  and  fall 
celery  they  grow  North,  and  hence  the 
crop  we  must  figure  on  is  the  winter 
crop  coming  in  about  Christmas.  Make 
the  seedbed  fine  and  mark  rows  on  the 
surface,  not  furrows.  Sow  the  seed  on 
the  surface  and  merely  put  it  in  with 
back  of  spade.  Then  cover  with  gunny 
sacks  and  water  on  these.  Then  as  the 
seeds  germinate  gradually  remove  the 
sacks  and  loosen  the  soil  between  the 
rows.  Further  treatment  will  be  de- 
scribed in  due  time.  Sow  seed  for  late 
summer  and  early  fall  cabbages.  It  Is 
yet  to  early  to  sow  seed  for  the  winter 
cabbages. 

In  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  seed  of  parsnips  and  salsify 
can  be  sown,  but  in  the  southern  end 
of  Maryland  these  are  better  sown  the 
last  of  May  to  prevent  their  getting 
overgrown  in  the  longer  season. 

The  middle  of  the  month  prepare  the 
hills  for  cucumbers  and  cantaloupes.  I 
use  old  fine  manure  in  the  hills  in 
•which  a  good  fertilizer  strong  in  phos- 
phoric acid  is  mixed,  cover  with  soil 
and  plant  plenty  of  seed  to  insure  a 
stand,  thinning  to  two  plants  in  a  hill. 
Plant  the  Netted  Rocky  Ford  or  the 
Pollock.  Keep  the  egg  plants  growing 
by  shifting  into  larger  pots.  Late  May 
Is  time  enough  to  set  them  out. 

Early  tomato  plants  which  have  been 
transplanted  and  hardened  in  cold 
frames  can  in  this  section  be  set  out 
by  the  middle  of  the  month.  But  I  al- 
ways keep  some  in  reserve  In  the  frame 
to  prevent  loss  from  accident.  But  If 
frost  threatens  I  have  a  lot  of  conical 
protectors  of  cardboard  that  can  be 
rapidly  set  over  the  plants.  Or  in  the 
absence  of  these  bend  the  plants  over 
and  cover  with  earth.  The  earlier  the 
tomato  plants  get  out  and  live  the 
earlier  the  ripe  tomatoes. 

Plant  the  Black  Mexican  sugar  com 
In  this  section  for  the  earliest.  Further 
north  it  will  be  better  to  plant  the  Nor- 
folk Market  corn,  an  early  dent,  an  im- 
provement on  the  Adams.  Then  plant 
snfi^r  corn  late  in  the  month.      The 


Black  Mexican  does  well  with  me.  Then 
later  in  the  month  I  plant  Stowell 
Evergreen  and  keep  up  a  succession  of 
it  until  July. 

Curled  mustard  and  kale  make  early 
greens  after  the  spinach  is  over.  In 
the  upper  sections  spinach  may  be 
planted  the  first  of  the  month,  but  will 
soon  run  to  seed.  I  usually  sow  a  little 
if  the  fall  sown  plat  does  not  winter 
well.  Beets  will  be  up  enough  to  thin 
out  and  the  thinnings  are  often  trans- 
planted. But  I  have  never  found  trans- 
planted beets  to  amount  to  much. 
Spray  the  Irish  potatoes  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  to  keep  the  tops  healthy,  and 
as  soon  as  the  potato  bugs  appear  dust 
the  plant  over  with  calcium  arsenate 
mixed  with  two  parts  of  air  slaked 
lime.  The  same  mixture  can  be  blown 
on  the  grapes  in  bloom,  and  the  roses 
to  destroy  the  rose  bugs.  Sow  some 
endive  to  take  the  place  of  lettuce  in 
hot  weather.  A  row  of  the  Pe-tsI,  the 
Chinese  cabbage,  will  also  come  In 
nicely  for  salads.  The  Swiss  chard 
makes  also  a  good  substitute  for  spin- 
ach. Some  are  noV  using  the  Malabar 
nightshade  as  summer  spinach.  I  will 
sow  a  few  of  the  seeds  this  spring,  but 
the  plant,  though  akin  to  spinach,  has 
an  odor  very  disagreeable  to  me. 


house  for  convenience  in  working  and 
harvesting  as  well  as  protection 
against  stray  animals  and  light-finger- 
ed humans. 


Cheap  Garden  Seeds 

As  the  time  draws  near  for  making 
the  garden,  our  thoughts  turn  to  the 
question  of  seeds.  What  Cornell  thinks 
about  cheap  seeds  comes  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Cheap  garden  seeds  are  likely  to 
prove  cheap  at  any  price,  the  experi- 
ence of  many  home  gardeners  seems  to 
have  abundantly  demonstrated.  The 
cost  of  good  seeds  Is  relatively  small 
and  the  success  of  the  garden  may  be 
jeopardized  by  unwisely  trying  to  save 
a  few  cents  on  this  item,  say  the  gar- 
deners at  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. Although  most  stores  get  fresh 
stocks  of  seeds  each  year,  some  do  not. 
It  Is  well,  therefore,  for  the  gardener 
to  make  sure  he  Is  getting  not  only 
seeds  from  a  reliable  grower  but  that 
they  are  fresh  as  well.  Garden  cata- 
logues make  excellent  reading  this 
time  of  year  and  will  help  one  In  mak- 
ing his  selections,  even  if  he  buys  most 
or  all  of  his  seeds  of  his  local  dealers. 

And  then  the  writer  goes  on  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  gardens  in  general. 
He  says:  If  a  person  really  wants  to 
garden,  he  should  not  worry  too  much 
about  sites,  for  It  will  be  found  that 
some  success  may  be  won  on  any  type 
of  soil  where  weeds  will  grow.  There 
must,  however,  be  sunshine  at  least  five 
or  six  hours  a  day,  and  more  If  possi- 
ble. Leaf  crops,  such  as  lettuce,  pars- 
ley and  chard  endure  more  shade  than 
others.  If  the  soil  Is  poor,  the  gardener 
will  do  all  he  can  to  fertilize  and  Im- 
prove It. 

Beans  and  tomatoes  will  give  some 
returns  where  other  crops  will  not, 
and  they  are  more  nearly  "fool  proof" 
than  others.         ,       •  ^ 

The  Ideal  garden  slt^  has  fertile  soil, 
rather  light  aajd  «uUy  w(Ae^  It  is 
well  drained  dift-fei? '»^rhiJr  wind  pro- 
tection on  the  north.      It  is  near  the 


Potatoes  Coming  Back 

In  view  of  the  history  of  the  potato 
crop  for  the  past  six  months,  every- 
thing coming  from  a  reliable  source  is 
of  interest  to  our  folks.  That  is  why 
we  reproduce  the  following,  which 
comes '  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington: 

"With  the  continuing  drop  in  price, 
potatoes  have  receded  from  their  tem- 
porary status  as  a  delicacy  and  are  as- 
suming their  old  rank  as  a  great 
American  staple  food.  This  Is  to  be 
assumed  from  figures  lately  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  show  that  between  harvest  time 
and  January  1,  this  year,  285,172,000 
bushels  of  tubers  were  moved  off  from 
the  farms  on  their  way  to  the  table. 
This  is  56,799,000  bushels  more  than 
left  the  farms  in  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago,  or  a  half  bushel  ad- 
ditional for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  United  States. 

The  potato  crop  of  1920  was  the  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  the  country, 
amounting  to  430,458,000  bushels  and  of 
these  only  145,286,000  bushels  were  es- 
timated as  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
growers  and  dealers  January  1.  In 
1919  the  crop  was  355,773,000  bushels 
and  the  amount  in  the  handf  of  grow- 
ers and  dealers  January  1,  1920,  was 
estimated  at  127,400,000  bushels. 

When  the  potato  crop  has  been  large, 
under  normal  conditions,  the  stocks  of 
January  1  have  usually  been  large,  and 
In  years  of  usual  production,  before 
1918,  the  stocks  of  January  1  were 
commonly  about  one-half  of  the  crop 
In  the  total  of  the  principal  northern 
potato-producing  states.  In  the  case  of 
the  1920  crop,  on  the  contrary,  the 
stocks  on  the  farm  January  1  amounted 
to  only  one-third  of  the  crop,  and  were 
smaller  than  the  average  of  the  three 
preceding  years,  when  the  production 
was  much  less. 

Statisticians  of  the  department  be- 
lieve the  greater  consumption  of  pota- 
toes has  been  encouraged  by  the  drop 
In  prices.  For  the  entire  country  the 
average  price  received  by  growers  was 
13.09  a  bushel  August  1;  |1.85  Septem- 
ber 1 ;  11.35  October  1 ;  |1.18  November 
1;  $1.16  December  1;  and  11.06  Jan- 
uary 1. 


grub.  They  will  occur  especially  In 
fields  that  were  in  grass  last  year,  and 
for  this  reason  throughout  the  regions 
mentioned  neither  corn  nor  potatoes 
should  be  planted  on  such  land,  because 
these  crops  will  almost  surely  be  se- 
verely Injured  If  this  be  done.  Ground 
that  was  in  pure  clover  or  even  in  com 
last  year  is  likely  to  be  quite  safe  for 
planting  to  com  this  year,  because  the 
beetles  which  are  the  parents  of  the 
white  grubs  do  not  usually  lay  their 
eggs  in  such  crops.  A  good  rotation  of 
crops  to  escape  white  grub  injury  is  as 
follows:  First  year,  oats  or  barlex; 
second  year,  clover;  third  year,  com. 
Timothy  or  other  grasses  harbor  white 
grubs  from  year  to  year,  and,  therefore, 
in  case  they  are  grown,  the  land  pro- 
ducing them  should  not  be  planted  to 
corn,  at  least  for  the  first  year  after  it 
Is  broken  from  the  sod." 

The  department  sends  out  free  a  valu- 
able Bulletin,  No.  940,  telling  all  about 
the  white  grub.  It  is  worth  sending  for. 


Spicy  Farm  Pointers 

The  men  who  say  "It  can't  be  done," 
are  apt  to  wake  up  sooner  or  later  and 
find  themselves  pushed  out  of  the  way 
by  the  men  who  are  doing  It 

Five  rules  for  success  in  dairy  work: 

1.  Buy  pure-bred  sire  and  a  few  good 
cows,  then  get  to  work  and  improve  the 
herd  by  breeding. 

2.  Feed  palatable  and  balanced  ration. 

3.  Keep  herd  free  from  disease — 
rigid  sanitation  and  the  introduction  of 
few  new  animals  will  help. 

4.  For  good  milk  fiow  keep  cows 
quiet  and  satisfied. 

5.  Go  after  business  hard.  Don't  be 
afraid  to  borrow  money. 

A  few  drops  of  kerosene  on  the  pmn- 
ing  saw  will  remove  the  sawdust  and 
keep  It  from  caking  in  the  teeth. 

If  you  demolish  the  woodpile  now, 
It's  a  pretty  safe  guess  that  you  won't 
have  to  exercise  on  it  before  breakfast 
next  July. 


Pest  of  the  Com  Grub 

We  have  no  more  serious  com 
enemy,  not  even  the  crow,  than  the 
white  grub.  E?very  grower  of  this 
splendid  crop  will  read  'his,  which 
comes  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington. 

"Severe  injury  from  white  grubs  Is 
to  be  expected  this  season  throughout 
southern  New  York,  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania, northern  Ohio,  the  southern  half 
of  Michigan,  northern  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois, eastern  Iowa  and  southern  Wis- 
consin. Every  three  years  these  re- 
gions are  visited  with  outbreaks  of  this 
pest,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  takes 
three  years  for  the  insects  to  pass 
through  their  complete  life  cycle.  There 
will  be  an  abundance  of  small  grubs 
this  year  of  what  is  known  to  ento- 
mologists as  'Brood   A'  of  the   white 


Managing  Spring  Bees 

(Concluded  from  page  M) 

not  go  Into  the  supers  at  all,  while  a 
strong  one  will  fill  several  supers. 
When  the  colonies  are  examined  in  the 
spring  they  are  marked  as  to  wealc. 
medium  and  strong.  The  weak  colo- 
nies should  be  united  with  the  medium. 
The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  set  the 
weak  colony  on  top  of  the  stronger  one, 
with  a  thickness  of  newspaper  be- 
tween. The  bees  will  soon  grnaw 
through  the  paper  and  unite  peacefully. 
When  the  two  queens  meet  there  will 
be  a  battle,  in  which  one  queen  will  kill 
the  other.  The  best  queen  will  usually 
survive.  If  the  apiary  Is  run  for  ex- 
tracted honey  the  hive  may  be  left  dou- 
ble through  the  season,  but  if  run  for 
comb  honey  It  Is  better  to  remove  one 
story  just  before  the  honey  fiow  begins. 
Leave  as  much  sealed  brood  as  possible 
and  give  the  rest  to  weaker  colonies. 

As  there  are  usually  as  many 
medium  strength  colonies  as  there  are 
strong  and  weak  together,  It  is  well  to 
build  up  the  medium  by  giving  brood 
from  the  strong.  Where  this  is  done, 
sealed  brood  sho»ld  be  given,  If  possi- 
ble, as  unseal  til  hrood  might  die  from 
lack  «0'tyees<tO'fia«e^for  It 

Michiffon. 


•^ 


Query  Answered 

Soy   Beans  and  Green  Manure. — W. 

J.  W.,  Rhode  Island,  writes :  "I  take  the  lib- 
erty «f  asking  your  advice  about  an  agricul- 
tural matter.     1  own  a  farm  In  York  county, 
Penna.,    bordering    on    the    state    line,    two 
miles  southwest  of  New  Freedom.     This  is, 
with  me,   both  an  Investment  and  a  hubby, 
but    I    am    inexperienced   in  certain   details. 
Owing  to   tlie   fact    that    we   had  not   suffi- 
cient stock  for  manure  for  certain  lields,  my 
tenant  and  I  have  planned  to  sow  25  acres 
in  peas  or  soy  beans  to  turn  under  to  en- 
rich the  soil  for  the  wheat  crop  to  follow. 
Perhaps   we   might   mow   some   of  the   best. 
But  I  have  since  been  advised  that  such  pro- 
cedure  must   likely   make  the  soil   acid  and 
n«ce88ltate  considerable  expenditure  for  lime. 
I  have  also  been  advised  that  we  could  mow 
the  whole  for  hay  and  turn  under  the  stubble 
and   sprouts,   with   benetlt   to   the   land.      Is 
this   a   fact?     That    is,    would  the    land   be 
benefited    by    such    process?      Naturally    we 
would  afterwards  feed  this  hay  and  secure 
additional    manure,   but    would   the   land   be 
built   up  without  this  manure?     The  soil   Is 
what  1  have  heard  called  Chester  soil,  a  sort 
of    rotten    rock.      Which    would   you   advise. 


per  annum  for  the  most  effective  chemi- 
cal fertilizer. 

On  the  14  expeiiment  farms,  in  as 
many  counties  of  Ohio,  only  one  soil 
shows  no  response  from  acid  phosphate 
—that  of  the  Paulding  county  farm — a 
soil  reclaimed  from  the  forest  within 
about  a  third  of  a  century. 

On  the  other  county  farms,  160 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  as  an  average 
has  increased  the  yield  of  com  by  5% 
bushels  per  acre. 


plowed  up  immediately  after  removing 
the  mulch,  or  as  soon  after  harvest  as 
possible.  The  rows  should  be  left  as 
narrow  as  possible  and  still  have  a 
continuous  line  of  plants.  Then  thin 
them  out  with  a  hoe  until  they  stand 
about  10  inches  apart  in  the  row.  We 
have  adopted  this  method  of  culture 
after  years  of  experimenting  with  dif- 
ferent methods. 


As  for  the  best  varieties,  we  grow 
the  Klondike,  Gandy,  Aroma  and  Dun- 
lap.  Take  our  advice  and  don't  ge 
much  on  new  and  untried  kinds. 

West  Virginia. 


Two  things  about  this  farming  job 
that  are  worth  thinking  about— every 
farmer  is  pretty  much  his  own  boss— 
and  there's  no  limit  to  his  office  space. 


peas  or  soy  beans,  and  if  peas,  wliat  variety? 
What    fertili  '  "'       '-   ^" 

rop?     At  w 

on  cut  this  crop ,  .     .    . 

above  matter  will  be  very  much  appreciated." 


What  fertilizer  would  you  advise  for  this 
crop?  At  what  stage  of  development  would 
you  cut  this  crop  for  hay  ?    Advice  about  the 


I   am    somewhat    familiar   with   the 
type  of  soil  in  York  Co.,   Pa.     I  note 
that  you  are  planning  to  grow  a  crop 
of  peas  or  soy  beans  to  turn  under  to 
enrich    the   soil    for    wheat   next    fall. 
This  Is  a  good  plan  to  follow  if  you 
can  get  the  peas  or  beans  put  in  under 
the   proper    conditions.     Such   soil   as 
you  describe  should  produce  sufficient 
growth  of  the  beans  to  enable  them  to 
be  cut  for  hay,  and  then  turn  under  the 
residue  for  wheat.    I  think  you  will  get 
better  results  from  soy  beans  than  cow 
peas,  on  that  type  of  soil.    The  growing 
of  one  or  two  crops  of  beanR,  and  turn- 
ing them  under,  would  not  necessitate 
the  use  of  lime  in  order  to  get  a  crop 
of   wheat,   as  wheat   is   not   especially 
sensitive  to  acid  conditions  In  the  soil. 
In  order  to  get  a  good  crop  of  beans  I 
would  suggest  that  you  seed  at  the  rate 
of  IVj  bushels  solid  with  a  grain  drill 
the  latter  part  of  May  or  early  June 
when  the  weather  becomes  settled  and 
the  ground  thoroughly  warm.     If  the 
land  has  not  grown  beans  previously, 
be  sure  to  Inoculate  the  seed  with  cul- 
tures before  seeding.     Peas  and  beans 
respond  to  a  fair  amount  of  fertiliza- 
tion, and  I  would  suggest  that  you  use 
a  fertilizer  carrying  about  12  per  cent, 
phosphoric  acid  and  2  per  cent,  potash, 
and   apply   at  the   rate   of   200  to   300 
pounds  per  acre.    If  the  crop  Is  proper- 
ly Inoculated,  you  will  not  need  nitro- 
gen in  a  fertilizer. 

You  ask  at  what  stage  of  develop- 
ment the  beans  should  be  cut.  Soy 
beans  may  be  harvested  tt^r  hay  at  any 
time  after  the  pods  begin  to  form,  un- 
til the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow.  I 
prefer  to  cut  them  about  the  time  the 
pods  are  full  grown,  and  just  after  the 
leaves  begin  to  turn  slightly.  You  will 
find  soy  bean  hay  an  excellent  feed.  In 
fact,  very  nearly  as  good  as  alfalfa. 
The  larger  the  growth  the  beans  make 
on  the  land,  the  better  the  chances  are 
for  a  wheat  crop  to  follow.  I  have  seen 
just  as  good  results  secured  on  wheat 
which  followed  beans  cut  for  hay,  as 
where  they  were  plowed  under.  Of 
course,  the  wheat  should  have  a  reason- 
able amount  of  fertilizer  at  the  time  of 
seeding.  A.  E.  O. 


Boosting  the  Corn  Crop 

That  stable  manure  reinforced  with 
acid  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  40  pounds 
to  the  ton  of  manure  ha.s  been  the 
cheapest  and  most  effective  fertilizer 
for  growing  corn  is  brought  out  in 
tests  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
Wooster. 

The  Increase  for  this  treatment  has 
been  35  bushels  per  acre,  or  a  total 
yield  of  67  bushels.  The  corn  was 
grown  in  a  3-year  rotation  of  corn, 
wheat  and  clover,  and  the  wheat  was 
increased  by  15  bushels  and  the  hay  by 
2400  pounds.    "  • 

The  average  MaUie  of  the  increase  has 
been  $.'»0.78  foij-.'ttiel»ii-J«ftr  rotation,  or 
116.92  per  yo»rf ASaiOSt  a  trnkte  of  110.16 


Strawberries  for  Every  Farm 

(Concluded  from  page  96) 

dates  to  be  nearly  the  ideal  time  for 
this    work.      Of    course,    the   time   of 
planting  will  depend,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, on  the  nature  of  the  soil.     There 
should  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  mois- 
ture to  Insure  a  good  stand.    The  land 
should  be  worked   up  thoroughly  and 
the  plants  set  immediately  after.  Plants 
usually  are  "received  from  the  nursery 
tied  in  bundles  of  25  and  50,  each  bun- 
dle packed  in  damp  moss  or  other  suit- 
able   material    to    hold    the    moisture. 
They  should  have  bright,  fresh,  large 
root  systems  and  relatively  small  tops. 
If  plants  cannot  be  set  out  Immediately, 
they  must  be  heeled  in,  1.  e.,  placed  in 
a  shallow  trench  and  so  covered  with 
moist  soil  that  the  root  system  of  each 
plant  win   come  In  contact  with  the 
soil,   while   the   crown   remains   above 
ground.    We  set  them  18  Inches  apart 
In   the  row,  the  rows   running   3   feet 
apart   and    the   number   of   plants   re- 1 
quired  to  set  an  acre  at  this  distance  Is 
about  9000. 

We  do  our  setting  by  hand.  One  man 
drops  the  plants  and  two  set  them  out. 
Our  system  of  culture  Is  the  matted 
row,  and  we  like  It  much  better  than 
other  methods.  We  try  to  have  our 
berries  come  Into  bearing  as  soon  as 
possible  In  the  spring,  and  then  one 
v  riety  after  another  in  succession  un- 
til the  late  season  Is  over. 

We  use  wheat,  rye  and  oat  straw  for 
mulching  the  vines,  which  Is,  In  greaX 
measure,  the  secret  In  growing  fine 
clean  berries.  The  straw  helps  to  con- 
serve the  moisture.  We  have  found 
that  a  heavy  straw  mulch  prevents  the 
heaving  of  the  plants  by  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  during  the  winter 
mouths.  The  average  increase  In  our 
strawberry  yield  from  proper  mulching 
has  been  fully  30  per  cent.,  which  is 
quite  an  Item.  In  addition  to  the  great- 
er yield  we  get  better  prices,  because 
the  fruit  looks  so  clean  and  delicious. 
We  mulch  our  strawberries  along  In 
November,  and  this  prevents  the  land, 
which  Is  rolling,  from  washing. 

We  usually  figure  on  getting  four 
crops  of  berries  before  the  field  Is 
abandoned,  for  it  is  much  cheaper  to 
renew  the  old  one  and  care  for  It  until 
the  next  fruiting  season,  than  to  set  a 
new  field  and  tend  it  up  to  the  time  a 
crop  may  be  secured.  Always  remem- 
ber that  the  aim  In  renewing  the  straw- 
berry patch  should  be  to  obtain,  as  far 
as  possible,  a  good  stand  of  one-year- 
old  plants  from  which  to  secure  a  new 
crop.  There  Is  a  secret  in  this  work 
that  if  known  will  largely  determine 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  next 
season's  crop. 

The  plants   that   have  fruited   must 

be  thinned  in  order  to  give  the  runner 

plants  a  chance  to  start.     To  do  this 

;the    corresi)onding     rows     should     be 
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Specially  desicned  for  warminc.  by  hot 
water,  small  farm  or  town  homes,  one- 
or  two-atory.  with  or  without  ceilara 
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Have  the  Comfort 
YouVe  Always  Wanted 

Gives  delightful  comfort  in  all  rooms  for  howl- 
ing winter  weather  or  the  dangerous,  damp 
days  of  changeable  spring.  Windy  weather 
makes  no  difference— the  heat  goes  to  every 
room.  Most  reliable  heat  there  is.  Outfit  lasts 
longer  than  the  buUding.  Absolutely  safe— no 
fire  risk. 

Keeps  Them  on  the  Farm 
The  ARCOLA  Heating  Outfit  warms  the  home  all 
over  for  the  family  and  help.  It  makes  farm  life 
just  the  best  life  there  is.  It  keeps  the  young 
folks  on  the  farm,  because  it  makes  home  so 
cozy  and  cheerful. 

Most  Heat  at  Least  Cost 

Why  not  find  out  at  once  about  this  small,  hot 
water  heating  plant  for  your  home?  It  will  give 
you  the  greatest  comfort  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  re- 
lieve you  of  monotonous  drudgery  of  fussing  with 
stoves,  grates,  and  old-fashioned  heating  devices. 

New  Low  Prices  Now  in  Effect 

The  ARCOLA  is  made  for  small  houses,  with  or 
without  cellars.  Running  water  not  necessary. 
ARCOLA  is  placed  in  any  room  with  a  chimney. 
I  It  heats  that  room  and  circulates  hot  water 
through  small  pipes  to  radiators  in  the  other 
rooms.  Pipes  may  be  run  through  walls  or  left 
exposed,  thus  helping  to  warm  the  rooms.  Heats 
all  rooms  with  one  fire.  Bums  coal  or  wood- 
uses  less  fuel  to  heat  whole  house  than  a  stove 
requires  for  a  few  rooms. 

Why  not  Have  It  NOW? 

Find  out  about  the  ARCOLA  to-day  from  your  local  heating  dealer. 
Write  for  Ulustrated  catalog  showing  open  views  of  Ideal- 
ARCOLA  Heating  Outfits  in  4-,  5-,  6-  or  7-room  houses— also 
just  the  thing  for  chicken  and  hog  houses  and  garages. 

/American  Fadiator  romPANY 

Department  F  45  816-822  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 

Sales  Branches  and  Showrooms  in  All  Large  Cities 

Makers  ef  the  world-famous   IDEAL   Boilers   and   AMERICAN  Radiatort 
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THE  PRACTIiCAL  FARMER 


Some  Boulder  Breaking  Costs 

T.  J.  KNSLIN. 


Some  years  ago  when  farm  labor  was 
plentiful  and  could  be  obtained  for  lit- 
tle above  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging, 
the  average  farmer  could  be  satisfied  to 
use  the  more  primitive  tools  and  imple- 
ments.   He  did  not  have  to  worry  about 
getting    maximum    crops    per    unit    of 
acreage   farmed  nor  maximum  profits 
on  crops  sold,  but  nowadays  when  farm 
labor  is  hard  to  obtain  at  any  price  and 
when    the    farm    worker    wants    short 
hours   and,   in   addition   to   board   and 
lodging,   wages  averaging  two  to   four 
times  as  high  as  were  paid  in  the  good 
old  days,  the  farmer  must  give  serious 
consideration   to   labor-saving  methods 
and  labor-saving  machinery.     In  short, 
farmers  of  any  pretension  who  expect 
to  make  money  must  reckon  with  the 
tractor  and  other  heavy   and  more  or 
less  expensive  machinery  that  is  associ- 
ated  with   its   use.        Where  a   farmer 
could  previously  hire  two,  three  or  four 
farm   hands,   he   must   now    get   along 
with  one  or  two,  using  faster  machin- 
ery and   better   methods  to  offset  the 
lessened  man  power. 

Stumps,  boulders,  crooked  streams, 
irregular  fields,  fields  subdivided  into 
too  sr^all  sections  interfere  with  the 
economical  use  of  the  most 
labor-saving  farm  machinery.  The 
farmers  that  insist  upon  retaining 
these  obstructions  on  their  farms  must 
be  satisfied   to   go   on   worrying  about 


These  were  broken  up  with  48  pounds 
of  40  per  cent,  dynamite,  72  caps  and 
130  feet  of  fuse  in  five  and  a  half  days 
and  at  a  cost  for  explosives  of  $11.31. 

I  confidently  expect  to  make  up  the 
total  cost  of  tlie  clearing  by  the  saving 
in  time  that  will  be  effected  in  plowing 
and  cultivating  those  fields  this  year. 

I  will  briefly  describe  the  method  I 
employed.     In  breaking  a  boulder  that 
measured  4x4x4  feet,  a  bore  hole  was 
put  down  under  the  stone  extending  to 
about  the  middle.     In  this  was  placed 
one  pound  of  dynamite  tightly  tamped 
in.     On  top  of  the  stone,  as  nearly  as 
possible  over  the  underground  charge, 
another   pound  of  dynamite  was  laid, 
which    was    covered    with    12    or    15 
pounds    of    moist    earth    well    patted 
down.     Of  course,  a  blasting  cap  and 
length   of   fuse  was   inserted   in   both 
charges.     The.two  pieces  of  fuse  were 
cut  the   same   length   and  by  lighting 
them  at  exactly  the  same  time  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  have  them  go  off  to- 
gether,   producing   just    the    effect    de- 
sired.    I  say  I  was  lucky  because  fuse 
does   not   always   burn   at   exactly   the 
same  speed  and  If  one  charge  goes  off 
ahead  of  the  other,  even  If  only  an  in- 
stant—especially   If   it   happens   to   be 
the  under  charge  that  goes  off  first,  the 
blaster's  calculations  will  be  more  or 


over  a  number  of  years  are  taken  to 
indicate  that  cultivation  after  the  seed- 
bed is  prepared  has  no  other  use  than 
to  destroy  weeds.  If  this  theory  proves 
correct  it  will  add  mare  heavily  still  to 
the  annual  expense  chargeable  to  weeds. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  department 
to  use  the  projected  survey  as  a  basis  of 
operation  in  directing  a  widespread  | 
war  on  the  weeds  now  here,  or  the  Im- 
portation of  any  new  ones,  and  to  seek 
any  local  eradication  methods  which 
may  be  worth  general  dissemination. 


Pithy  Points  from  Jersey 

Some  wiseacfe  once  remarked  that 
it's  the  "by  guess  and  by  golly"  plow- 
ing that  Is  responsible  for  more  poor 
crops  than  any  other  operation  In 
farming. 


"No  shoving!"  says  the  baby  chick 
to  his  next  door  neighbor  as  they  gob- 
ble up  the  sklmmllk  which  the  wise 
poultryman  offers  unstlntlngly  during 
the  first  week  of  their  lives. 


efficient  jess  ruined.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty, 
it  Is  better  to  cut  the  fuse  leading  to 
the  underground  charge  about  an  Inch 
longer  than  the  other,  so  that  It  will  go 
off  an  Instant  after  the  top  charge, 
labor   shortage,   excessive  wages,  high  I  Then    the    top    charge    will    probably 


With  a  little  ingenuity  and  some 
pipes,  any  home  gardener  can  have  up- 
to-date  hotbeds  by  utilizing  the  heating 
system  from  his  house. 
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Auto  Owners 

WAMTEDI 

To  introduce  the  best  auto- 
mobile tires  in  the  world. 
Made  under  our  new  and  ex- 
clusive Internal  H\drauhc 
Fvnansion  I*roc^sthatelimi" 
nates  Blow-(Wt-lUoM-Bnu»e— 
Ri--  Cat  and  enables  us  to  sell 
our  tires  under  a 

10,000  MILE 
GUARANTEE 

We  want  •■  U*"*  i"  every 

community  to  use  and  intro- 
duce these  wonderful  tires  at 
our  astonishingly  low  prices 
to  all  motor  car  owners. 

FREE  TIRES  f  orYOUROWN  CAR 

to  a  representative  in  each  community. 
Write  for  booklet  fully  descnbin^  this  new 
process  and  explaining  our  amazing  intro- 
ductory offer  to  owner  agents. 

Hydro-United  Tire  Co. 


CORD    TIRES 

Two  Ton       C^^^C  C 
T(>st(>d   Iiib(>    I     KEhEb 

8ooo  Mile  Guarantee 


costs  and  small  profits.    Many  of  these 
men  say  they  cannot  afford  properly  to 
clear  and  shape  up  their  fields.     The 
manager   of   a   prosperous   corporation 
handled   on    business   lines  and   accus- 
tomed to  close  figuring  would  tell  them 
very  quickly  they  couldn't  afford  not  to. 
Some   of   them  say   they   cannot   ob- 
tain  the   labor   properly   to   clear   and 
shape    up    their    fields.      There    again 
modern  machinery  and   modem  acces- 
sories' solve   their    problem    for    them. 
The  trouble  with  the  average  farmer  is 
that  he  is  used  to  doing  his  work  in 
the  hardest,  most  time-consuming  and 
most  labor-requiring  way.     In  spite  of 
all  the  preaching  by  the  farm  papers 
about  modern  methods  and  modern  ma- 
chinery, he  still  says  grand-dad  didn't 
do    it    that    way    and    grand-dad    died 
happy  and  left  his  son  a  mortgage  on 
the  farm. 

All  over  the  northeast,  boulders  are 
the  chief  obstacles  to  the  use  of  modem 
machinery.    1  have  found  by  experience 
that  It  does  not  take  much  time,  much 
labor,  nor   much   money  to  dispose  of 
these.    For  Instance,  I  had  one  2%-acre 
field  that  was  pretty  badly  spotted  up 
with  boulders.    There  were  58  boulders 
in  all  too  heavy  to  be  loaded  on  a  stone 
boat.      Thirty-one    of    them    averaged 
about   24   Inches   square;    18   about   36 
Inches    square;    and    9    about    4    feet 
square.     I   smashed   them   all   with   46 
pounds   of   40   per   cent,   dynamite,   85 
blasting  taps  and  185  feet  of  fuse.    The 
total  roft  for  explosives  was  only  $14.06 
ind  it  took  mc  six  and  a  half  days  to  do 
it.     1  did  the  work  early  in  November 
after  my  farm  work  for  the  year  was 
finished  and  when   I   had  nothing  else 
of  special  importance  to  do. 

1  had  another  field  of  approximately 
two  acres  which  contained  42  boulders 
— 17  abotit  2  feet  square.  21  about  3 
•feet  square,  and  4  about  4  feet  square. 


break  the  stone  and  the  under  charge 
complete  the  work  and  throw  the  frag- 
ments out  on  the  surface.  If  it  is  a 
large  stone,  it  is  also  well  to  dig  a 
trench  all  around  the  edge  of  It  so  as  to 
give  the  dynamite  that  much  less  work 
to  do  and  enable  you  to  do  the  job  with 
Jess  dynamite.  New  Jersey. 


"War  on  Weeds 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  set  on  foot  what  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  most  comprehensive 
weed  survey  ever  undertaken.  Up  to 
date  comparatively  little  is  known  of 
American  farm  weeds.  They  are  classi- 
fied In  botanies  and  herbariums,  but 
there  are  no  definite  data  In  regard  to 
their  spread;  the  prevalence  of  any  par- 
ticular weed  In  any  locality;  the  amount 
of  annual  damage;  new  weeds.  Increase 
of  old  species;  or  local  methods  of 
eradication. 

To  supply  the  need  for  such  data  the 
section  of  weed  investigations  has  sent 
a  questionnaire  to  all  the  more  than 
2000  county  agents  of  the  department. 
This  questionnaire  asks  the  names  of 
the  five  worst  weeds  In  each  county  In 
order  of  their  importance;  the  methods, 
If  any,  used  by  farmers  to  combat  these 
weeds;  and  what  weed  problems  are  es- 
pecially serious  in  any  particular 
county. 

Comparatively  few  native  American 
weeds  have  given  farmers  serious  trou- 
ble, but  new  varieties  are  constantly 
arriving  in  foreign  seed  and  through 
other  sources.  Some  of  these  have  be- 
come such  pests  that  entire  farms  have 
been  abandoned  to  them.  A  canvass  of 
200  representative  eastern  farmers 
showed  that  an  awi^e  of  22|^days  ^ 
at  tndipiislest  s 


year  Is  spent 


How  Motor  Trucks  Helped 

(Concluded  from  page  98) 

mortgage  paid  off.  The  first  truck  Is 
paid  for  and  still  In  good  service,  and 
the  other  could  be  paid  for,  but  Mr, 
Cavitt  says  he  now  would  rather  pay 
the  Interest  another  year  or  two  and 
have  plenty  of  cash  to  do  business  on, 
which,  of  course,  is  just  good  business 
policy. 

This  change  In  so  short  a  time  hardly 
seems  possible.  But  the  large  volume 
of  business  done  with  the  motor  trucks 
has  brought  It  all  about.  And  It  has 
been  good  for  the  entire  community. 
Much  of  the  stuff  which  usually  went  to 
waste,  now  is  turned  Into  cash  and  Mr. 
Cavitt  told  me  that  it  was  no  trick  for 
him  to  clear  up  from  $10  to  $50  a  day 
through  the  busy  season. 

I  don't  know  that  any  man  could  have 

done  better  than  Mr.  Cavitt  has.  I  have 

peddled  quite  a  bit  myself,  and  I  feel 

•ure  that  I  could  not  have  equalled  him, 

ftlthough    1   have   considered   myself  a 

good  peddler.     I  have  even  been  with 

Cavitt  on  his  truck  and  I  believe  he  Is 

about  the  best  seller  I  ever  saw.     He 

does  not  do  so  very  much  talking,  but 

it  seems  that  when  he  does  speak,  he 

always  says  Just  the  right  thing  and 

nearly  always  makes  a  sale.     He  has 

worked  at  the  business  so  long  he  says 

he  can  nearly  always  tell  If  a  man  or 

woman  will  buy  before  he  says  a  thing 

to  them. 

One    thing    that    has    been    In    Mr. 
Cavltt's  way   so  much  of  the  time  is 
bad  roads.     It  is  20  to  40  miles  from 
his  home  to  most  of  the  towns  In  which 
he  sells.     Often  he  goes  much  farther, 
and  most  of  the  roads  are  dirt,  with 
long,  rough  hitls   in   places.     But  Mr. 
Cavitt  says  he  smooths  them  off  with 
the  motor  truck.    And  while  all  appear- 
ances go  to  show  that  Mr.  Cavitt  has 
done  a  much  more  profitable  business 
since  he  made  his  first  purchase  of  a 
motor  truck,  the  local  banker  told  me 
that  now  instead  of  being  a  borrower 
as   he   formerly  was,   Mr.   Cavitt   is   a 
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A  New  Labor  Saving  Implement 
Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co..  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 
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yMir  •cc^sla 

BASKETS 

A  catalog  will  be  QiailMl 
you  upon  reqiiffit. 

WEISTES  lASKET  C«.. 

WebMer.Monro*  Co.,N.  Y. 


CDIIIT  TDCCC  Apple.  Peach,  Plum.  Fear,  Cherry 
rnVII  InECO  anrt  Quince.  AIno  Orait^s.  Cur- 
renta.  Raspberry, Blarkberrv.OootM'l^rrT.Aiparaini'u 

STRAWBERRY  PLAMTS  ;"„rE;:i7li';JeS.^';;^; 

have  a  fine  lot  to  •fTer  at  wboleaale  price. 

YEOETABU  PUNTS  t'Ji^i^'^.'^r.^Jr^'?^^ 


._ ^ ^    'palrt.   C'ataloc  f ree 

(c.  K,  FIELd.  S«wcI1,  M.  J. 


on  plant!  nent  by  Parcel  Post,  preoalrt. 


papaae  ^mtt  UniiCC  in  Delawarp.  where  the  Hl- 

rAnmo  anu  numco  matelsplpanant.thi'Janrts 
prodiirtive  and  prlf-es  reanonable.  For  Information 
write  HTatk  Board  or  AGRict'LTURK.Dovfr,  I>r1. 

PATATAlHi  Beauty,  Blim.Carnian. Cobbler,  Coin, 
■  VI/IIVCJ  Knormoiix.  Mountain.  Norther.  Ohio, 
Rose.Tliorotighbred,  8i.x  WppIci",  Swlltanre  Trlumpli, 
Qiif>en.    OthtTs.    ('.  W.  FO«l>,  Flj-heni.  New  York. 
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Cheap  Pork  Through  Pastures 

(Concluded  front  front  page) 

the  ration  Is  altered  by  increasing  the 
corn  meal  and  slightly  reducing  the 
middlings.  It  is  recommended  that 
pigs  averaging  75  to  125  pounds  In 
weight  be  given  a  mixture  of  corn  meal 
14  parts,  middlings  2  parts  and  tankage 
1  part,  while  a  still  further  widening  of 
the  ration  occurs  when  the  average 
weight  becomes  125  pounds.  The  com 
meal  is  increased  to  16  parts  while  the 
middlings  and  tankage  are  held  at  2 
and  1  respectively. 

Th^  old  Idea  that  the  hog  was  in  his 
natun  environment  when  confined  to 
a  dry  )t  or  pen  is  now  discarded  and 
we  app  eclate  the  hog's  ability  to  for- 
age for  a  part  of  his  living.  No  one 
proposes  to  grow  hogs  successfully  on 
forage  alone,  a  forage  crop  equaling 
just  about  a  maintenance  ration;  but 
with  a  proper  grain  supplement  a  for- 
age crop  Is  indispensable  to  the  raising 
of  cheap  pork. 

The    farmer    who    has    alfalfa    into 
which   he  can  turn  hogs  Is  most  for- 
tunate.      Lacking   this,    special    crops 
must  be  planted.    The  foresighted  man 
will   plant  a  combination   crop  of  rye 
and  vetch  in  late  summer  or  early  fall 
and  In  the  absence  of  alfalfa  or  sweet 
clover    this    will    provide   one    of    the 
earliest  and  best  possible  forage  crops. 
A  succession  of  crops  will  be  necessary 
throughout  the  season  and  this  calls 
for  planting  a  different  crop  at  about 
three   week   intervals   for   replacement 
purposes.     Oats  and  Canada  field  peas 
planted   at   the   earliest    possible   date 
and  at  the  rate  of  IMs  bushels  of  each 
to  the  acre  form  a  very  desirable  pas- 
ture crop.    Three  weeks  later  a  oombi- 
nation  of  oats  and  Dwarf  Essex  rape 
may  be  planted  on  an  adjacent  plat, 
seeding  at  the  rate  of  1%  bushels  of 
oats  and   5   pounds  of  rape  per  acre. 
Oats  alone  have  been  used  by  the  writ- 
er and  found  to  constitute  a  very  satis- 
factory pasture.    As  a  third  and  possi- 
bly fourth  crop  for  successive  planting, 
th€  soy  bean  has  much  to  commend  It. 
The   planting   rate   will    depend   some- 
what on  the  variety  and  whether  plant- 
ed broadcast  or  in  rows  which  later  will 
require  some  cultivation.    Roughly,  IV^ 
bushels  In  the  first  case  and  %  bushel 
in   the   second   will   answer  very   well. 
As  each  pasture  Is  well  cleaned  up  the 
fence   Is  moved   and   pigs  admitted  to 
the  fresh  crop.     As  a  final  and  certain 
avenue  to  lower  production   costs  the 
practice  of  hogging  off  corn  should  have 
more  general  adoption. 

Before  undertaking  It  one  who  has 
never  followed  a  system  like  the  fore- 
going quite  naturally  wants  to  be 
shown  that  it  is  profitable.  Fortunate- 
ly we  have  sufficient  evidence  obtained 
by  state  experiment  stations  and  by 
county  agents,  to  convince  any  who 
doubt  the  possibilities  of  profit  but  who 
are  open  to  conviction.  Instances  could 
be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  being  a 
Pennsylvania  man,  the  writer  will  era- 
ploy  only  figures  taken  from  this  state. 
In  a  demonstration  Involving  133 
hogs  on  four  Dauphin  county  farms  In 
1919,  it  was  found  that  the  money 
saved  on  100  pounds  gain  over  pen 
feeding  amounted  to  |3.37,  certainly  an 
Impressive  figure.  This  was  a  very 
carefully  conducted  demonstration  and 
detailed  acc6uiitd;>were  kept  on  each  of 
the  four  fanpfi-  During  the  same  year 
26     demonstrations     were     conducted 


through  the  joint  co-operation  of  the 
Extension  Department  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  14  county  agents 
and  26  farmers  on  as  many  farms. 
Through  these  demonstrations  it  was 
shown  that  the  average  amount  of 
grain  required  to  produce  100  pounds 
of  gain  on  pasture  was  but  314  as 
against  475  pounds,  the  recognized 
amount  of  grain  feed  required  to  pro- 
duce 100  pounds  of  pork  under  condi- 
tions of  pen  or  dry  lot  feeding.  Deduct- 
ing the  forage  cost  of  100  pounds  gain 
from  the  value  of  the  feed  saved  there 
was  an  average  profit  obtained  on  each 
100  pounds  of  pork  of  $2.80. 

While  there  would  seem  to  remain 
little  necessity  for  still  further  data  the 
figures  for  a  total  of  22  demonstrations 
in  11  counties  of  Pennsylvania  during 
1920  are  available,  show  a  saving  of 
one-third  the  grain  bill,  an  item  which 
offsets  the  forage  cost,  and  in  addition 
lowers  the  cost  of  producing  100  pounds 
of  pork  by  over  |2.00.    This  represents 
a  profit  which   might  be  termed  "ex- 
cess" profit  in  that  it  exceeds  the  usual 
profits  in  pork  by  just  so  much.    The 
enterprise   of   pasturing   hogs    is    not 
complete  unless  one  provides  corn  for 
them  to  harvest  through  their  own  ef- 
forts In  the  fall.     The  man  who  has 
corn  to  sell  at  the  present  market  price 
realizes  that  it  must  be  disposed  of  at 
less  than  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
A   better   market   Is   necessary  if  the 
corn   grower   is  to   come  out   "whole" 
with  high  priced  fertilizer,  labor  and 
manure  on  the  one  hand,  and  low  priced 
corn  on  the  other.    A  buyer  who  would 
offer  just  double  current  prices  would 
gain  our  iqimedlate  esteem.     Such  a 
buyer  is  at  our  command  and  he  Is 
none  other  than  the  good  old  American 
hog.     In  1919,  when  corn  was  selling 
around  |1.00,  the  lS3  pigs  previously  re- 
ferred to  in  Dauphin  county,  paid  their 
owners  |2.03  for  every  bushel  consumed 
through  the  hogging-off  process.     Four 
hundred  and  thirty-six  hogs  In  the  corn 
fields  on  17  different  farms  In  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  same  year  paid  their 
owners  an  average  price  of  |1.92  per 
bushel,  while  in  1920,  264  hogs  on  12 
farms  under  supervision  harvested  37 
acres  of  corn  and  paid  their  owners  an 
average  price  of  $1.40,  a  figure  which 
is  practically  double  what  corn  growers 
have   received   for   that   part   of   their 
crop  which  has  been  sold  on  the  market 
rather    than    through   the   medium   of 
live  stock. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  It  Is  plain 
that  the  hog  grower,  by  adopting  a  sys- 
tem of  pastures  and  by  hogging  down  a 
part  of  his  com  crop  realizes  two 
profits  that  In  the  past  have  meant  lit- 
tle to  him,  but  which  In  the  future  may 
easily  mean  the  difference  between 
staying  In  the  business  at  a  loss  and 
realizing  a  good  return  on  the  time  and 
money  Invested.  Unfavorable  markets, 
while  regrettable,  compel  better  meth- 
ods, and  the  man  who  ran  adopt  them 
is  the  man  who  will  find  himself  able  to 
continue  in  business.      Pennsylvania. 


der  a  load.  Many  have  experienced 
difficulty  in  starting  a  tractor  or  an 
automobile  on  a  cold  morning  when  the 
oil  was  stiff.  If  motor  is  started  this 
thick  oil  does  not  splash  readily  and 
consequently  does  not  reach  all  bear- 
ing surfaces  of  the  motor  until  thor- 
oughly warmed  up. 

"If  the  motor  is  run  too  fast  or 
pulled  under  load  before  the  oil  is 
warm,  there  will  be  undue  wear  on 
connecting  rod  bearings,  piston  pins, 
bushing  and  cylinder  walls.  Many 
operators  have  found  it  of  particular 
advantage  to  drain  off  oil  each  night 
and  have  the  oil  fairly  warm  before 
putting  in  tractor  the  next  day.  If 
transmission  gears  seem  to  run  heavy 
or  shift  hard  or  not  at  all  during  cold 
weather,  it  is  a  good  indication  that 
transmission  oil  is  too  heavy  to  run  at 


this  temperature.  Tho  remedy  is  t# 
use  a  lighter  grade  oil.  If  cup  greaa* 
becomes  frozen,  one  can  pe  fairly  sui'» 
there  is  water  in  it.  Next  time  avoi* 
buying  this  kind  of  grease. 

"If  the  motor  is  difficult  to  start, 
pour  a  quantity  of  well  warmed  oil  la- 
to  each  cylinder  and  spin  the  motor 
over  several  times  to  distribute  oil 
thoroughly.  This  is  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oiling  piston  and  cylinder  wall 
and  thereby  increasing  compression 
which  Is  necessarily  weak  when  the  oil 
is  cold.  Then  prime  with  high  test 
gasoline.     It  should  start." 


Saving  things  is  sometimes  a  good 
habit.  Saving  old  can  rubbers  is  a  htA 
one.  A  few  spoiled  cans  of  fruit  would 
pay  for  a  lot  of  new  rubbers. — New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


Oiling  the  Tractor 

Lubrication  is  an  all-Important  fac- 
tor In  the  operation  of  a  tractor.  "Care 
should  be  used,"  says  J.  L.  l^rson  of 
the  agricultural  division  of  the  Minne- 
sota State  University.  "In  selecting  an 
oil  that  will  readily  splash  at  the  tem- 
perature at  which  it  is  to  be  U8«<  and 
yet  have  sufficient  body  to  stand  up  un- 


Progressive  farmers 
make  their  own  fuel  and  light 

THE  Colt  Carbide  Lighting-and-Cooking  Plant 
has  given  the  farmer  the  means  to  enjoy  city 
lighting  and  city  cooking  conveniences,  avail- 
able in  no  other  form. 

This  simple  machine  mixes  carbide  and  water  to 
produce  gas  which  has  been  declared  by  Science  to  be 
the  hottest  fuel  known  for  cooking  and  ironing.  It 
likewise  produces  light  that  is  a  perfect  match  for 
sunlight. 

CrusheH  stone  and  water  produce  fuel  and  light 

Carbide  it  often  referred  to  as  "cruthed  stone**.  That's 
just  what  it  looks  like.  And.  in  itself,  it  it  equally  inert  and 
harmless.     It  can  be  stored  indefinitely  with  perfect  tafety. 

The  timple  little  Colt  machine  bringt  the  carbide  and 
water  together  automatically.  An  autonutic  thut-off  control 
taket  care  of  the  supply,  to  that  you  pay  for  jutt  what 
you  ute. 

Here,  then,  is  the  ideal  fuel  and  light  for  you.  The  Colt 
plant  is  easily  installed.  It  requires  but  nommal  attention, 
asking  but  little  in  return  for  the  marveloua  senrice  it 
performs. 

Make  your  place  stand  out  from  the  surrounding  farms. 
Give  it  the  manifold  advantages  of  a  Colt  Carbide  Lighting- 
and-Cooking  Plant. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  and  we  will  tell 
you  aU  about  cost  and  everything  else  you  want  to  know. 
Get  the  facts  and  let    th9m  decide  for  you. 

J.     B.     COLT     COMPANY 

30  East  42d  Street,  N«w  York 
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CARBIDE  LIGHTING- 
AND-COOKING  PLANTS 
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Helping  Farmers  to  Get  Acquainted 

"The  largest  thing  which  the  farm 
and  home  bureaus  have  helped  to  bring 
about  is  a  deeper  rural  acquaintance," 
according  to  Frances  E.  Searles,  home 
bureau  agent  of  Orleans  Co.,  New  York, 
who  so  told  an  audience  at  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  the 
other  day. 

•'Community    progress    as    well    as 
sociability   depend  more  and  more  on 
human  contacts,"  she  said.       "This  is 
particularly   true   of    rural    people   be- 
cause of  their  independent  and  isolated 
manner  of  living  in  the  past.    The  ad- 
vent of  the  telephone  has  lessened  the 
custom  of  calling  on  one's  neighbors, 
and  the  greater  distance  from  an  or- 
ganized center,  the  greater  is  the  need 
for  getting  together.     Group  meetings  | 
of  farmers  and  their  wives  called  to  or- 
ganize a  packing  house  association  or 
to  make  dress  forms  are  excellent  rea- 
sons for  camouflaging  the  normal  crav- 
ing for  sociability. 

"Second  in  importance,  I  believe,  is 
the   development  of   self-expression  of 
the  rural  people.    Only  a  beginning  has 
been  made  as  yet,  but  the  country  is 
going  to  wake  up  soon  and  demand  the 
same  advantages  for  wholesome  recrea^ 
tlon  and  social  life  that  special  appro- 
priations  have   made   possible    in   the 
cities.     I  Inquired  at  a  group  meeting 
last  week  whether  they  were  interested 
in.   recreation.      This    neighborhood    Is 
only  3  miles  from  the  village.    The  an- 
swer was,  'No,  1  hardly  think  we  need 
recreation  here.     They  have  movies  at 
Blankville  twice  a  week  and  we  can  get 
there  easily.'  That  Is  the  situation  near 
the  'ambitious*  village.    Are  movies  go- 
ing to  be  the  standard  for  recreation 
that  really  re-creates?    Do  they  stimu- 
late self-expression? 

"Third,  and  finally,  besides  the  deep- 
ening of  rural  acquaintance  and  the  de- 
velopment of  self-expression  has  come 
the     more     far-reaching     development 
through  the  farm  and  home  bureaus  of 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  in  the  com- 
munity.     I    mean    in    particular,    fair 
play,    the    subordination    of    the    indi- 
vidual   to   the    common    good,   the   in- 
creased willingness  to  do  things  togeth- 
er in  a  neighborhood,  rather  than  in- 
dependently, this  living  together  on  the 
same    road    with    larger    mutual    har- 
mony." 


the  speaker  In  another  part  of  his  ad- 
dress.    "He  was  more  like  folks  -than 
folks   were  like  themselves.     He   was 
more  than  just  friendly,  more  than  a 
good,  kind-hearted   fellow,   more  than 
downright  square  with  everybody.    He 
seemed  always  to  shake  hands  with  the 
best  there  was  in  you,  and  never  take 
any  account  of  the  worse  part  of  you. 
Didn't  seem  to  know  what  a  duffer  he 
was  meeting  up  with  anyway.    Every- 
body  knew  his  hobby,  and  called  him, 
in  friendly  spirit  always,  'Old  Man  Co- 
operation.'      He  used  to  say,   'If  any 
three  of   us   farmers   would   stick   to- 
gether on  one  thing  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  the  rest  of  the  community 
would  wade  through  flre  and  brimstone 
to  follow.    But  the  trouble  is  no  three 
of  us  ever  stick.    Every  one  of  us  could 
multiply  his  own  horse-power  ten  times 
over  by  hanging  on  to  one  another's 
coat  tails.' 

"  'Old  Man  Co-operation'  was  always 
talking  about  'Community  Glue.'  'Glue 
guaranteed  to  stick  a  community  to- 
gether so's  an  ox  team  can't  budge  'em 
apart."  A  community  house  for  farm- 
ers is  a  'community  glue'  factory.  Talk- 
ing matters  over— talking  'em  over 
every  now  and  then,  saves  the  day  for 
the  community  just  as  it  does  for  the 
family." 


Multnomah  county,  which  is  worth  not 
more  than  |5  per  acre.    Work  is  now  in 
progress  on  the  construction  of  a  sys- 
tem of  dikes  which,  according  to  the 
Portland  Morning  Oregonian,  will  with- 
in one  year  convert  this  almost  totally 
abandoned  wilderness  into  virgin  acres 
of  the  richest  alluvial  silt  agricultural 
land  right  at  the  door  of  the  state's 
greatest    center    of    population.      This 
great  work,  which  is  estimated  to  cost 
approximately  |50  per  acre,  will  give 
the  reclaimed  land  a  value  of  $600  per 
acre,  or  a  total  of  $6,000,000.       Mult- 
nomah county  thus  achieves  a  net  gain 
of  some  $5,400,000  by  adding  considera- 
bly mqre  than  50  per  cent,  to  its  pro- 
ductive acreage. 

Few  farmers  will  deny  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  their  barren  ground 
could  be  made  fruitful  by  draining  it. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  finding  the  neces- 
sary time  and  help  to  do  the  work. 
This  problem  has  now  been  solved— by 
machinery.  One  man,  with  one  ma- 
chine, in  one  day,  can  dig  upwards  of  a 
mile  of  ditch  in  the  average  farm  soil. 
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'Old  Man  Co-Operation" 

"A  man  can  be  as  wise  as  an  owl 
about  the  way  to  raise  crops  and  the 
way  to  sell  'em  and  get  good  money 
for  'em,  too;  but  make  a  downright 
lizzie  after  all  in  farming  because  he 
doesn't  know  how  to  make  the  most  of 
living." 

This  is  what  Dr.  J.  C.  Galpin,  the 
well-known  economist  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
told  a  Farmers'  Week  audience  last 
week.  His  subject  was  "The  Human 
Side  of  Farming." 

"If  farm  men  and  women  will  only 
change  (heir  state  of  mind  and  think 
a  great  deal  more  of  living  now  while 
the  children  are  growing  up,  instead 
of  reckoning  on  living  so  much  better 
after  the  children  are  grown  and  they 
have  made  their  money,  then  the  home 
will  very  soon  be  made  completely 
human,"  said  Dr.  Galpin. 

"I  knew  a  farmer  once  whom  every- 
body stopped  to  Bee  for  a  minute,"  said 


Gold  in  Ditching 

There  are  still  about  eighty  million 
acres  of  unreclaimed  land  in  the  United" 
States.  Florida  fares  worst,  with  more 
than  half  of  her  total  acreage  under  the 
blight  of  the  Everglades.  Several  sur- 
veys of  the  Everglades  have  been  made, 
and  tracts  of  considerable  size  have 
been  reclaimed.  But  these  are  such 
small  parts  of  the  total  as  to  be  almost 
negligible.  Reclaiming  this  barren 
tract  would  practically  double  Florida's 
productiveness  and  increase  her  earn- 
ings by  many  millions. 

Statistics   show    that   Michigan    and 
Minnesota  lead  all  the  states  in  drain- 
age performance.     The  results  of  their 
activity  are  startling.     One  Minnesota 
tract  of  18,000  acres  of  almost  worth- 
less land  was  reclaimed  at  a  total  cost 
of  $30,600,  raising  its  value  to  |450,000, 
or  |25  per  acre.     Much  further-reach- 
ing, though  not  as  sensational,  was  the 
draining  of   7,179,767   acres  of  Minne- 
sota public  lands  at  $2  per  acre,  which 
about  doubled   their  assessed   benefits. 
The  actual  direct  benefit  to  land  owners 
of  this   operation   was   from   $5  to   |8 
for  every  dollar  spent.     These  figures 
do  not  take  into  account  the  enormous 
indirect  benefits  accruing,  such  as  the 
increased   values  of  yearly   crops,   im- 
proved highways  and  health  promotion. 
Isolated  cases  frequently  bring  aston- 
ishing   contrasts    to    light.      Think    of 
4000  acres  of  swamp  waste  being  con- 
verted into  fertile  farm  land  worth  $60 
an  acr«  exclusive  of  buildings.    This  is 
the   record  of  one   unit  of  the  Flood- 
wood  Group  at  Island,  Minnesota.    The 
total  outlay  was  $2  per  acre  for  drain- 
age and   from   $3  to   $10  per  acre  for 
clearing  of  timber  and  stumpage.     At 
Gun   Lake,   Aitkin,   Minnesota,   swamp 
land  was  offered  for  from  $3  to  $5.50 
per  acre.     Immediately  after  ditching 
was   started   $16  to   $25   per  acre  was 
offered.  ;  „ 

Now  Oregon  is  falling  into  line.  |uat 
outside  the  city  U«^*^  of  PortlanrtjA 
an  immense  area  of  overflowed  wg^e 
land,  12,000  acre#pfd^'1*''>MW^*HTn 


For  the  Up-to-Date  Poultryman 

It  is  said  that  only  a  small  per  cent, 
of  the  180,000  farmers  in  Minnesota 
supply  dry  mash  in  any.  form  to  their 
fowls.  Without  a  good  egg  mash  a  hen 
cannot  lay  the  maximum  of  eggs.  She 
requires  daily  a  large  amount  of  pro- 
tein in  the  most  available  form  to  make 
the  white  or  albumen  qf  the  egg. 

"Every   poultry  house,"   says  N.  E. 
Chapman  of  the  agricultural  extension 
division  at  Minnesota  University  Fann, 
"should  have  a  dry  mash  hopper  well 
supplied  with  a  good  egg  mash  which 
will  be  accessible  to  the  flock  at  all 
times.    A  well  balanced  egg  mash  sup- 
plying material  in  equal  quantities  for 
both  yolk  and  white  is  made  of  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  finely  ground  corn- 
meal,  bran,  shorts,  finely  ground  oats, 
and  meat  scraps.     By  feeding  cottage 
cheese  or  buttermilk,  the  quantity  of 
meat   scraps   may   be  *  reduced   or   fed 
separately  in  a  hopper." 

In  journeying  about  the  state  Mr. 
Chapman  has  found  only  a  few  mash 
hoppers  in  poultry  houses.  One  farmer 
told  him  he  did  not  know  of  any  nelgh- 
l)ors  who  were  feeding  their  flocks  a 
dry  mash.  Instead,  they  were  feeding 
their  hens  whole  grains  only,  yet  ex- 
pecting them  to  return  a  maximum  out- 
put of  eggs. 


NIIITLAND    BROTHERS    *    CO^   IN^ 
Se  CtwmHioro  St.  (D«pt.P.F.)   W»w  Yorti 

50c  Chick  Book  Free 

TelU  How  to  Raise  98%  of  Each  Hatch 
—Mailed  Free  to  Our  Subscribers 

I  want  to  do  some- 
thing for  you,  with- 
out obligat'ng  you  tx>  do  a 
thing  for  me.  I  want  to 
send  you  FRFF  my  ROc 
book  telling  my  soccMS- 
ful  method  of  railing  98  per 
cent  of  each  hatch.    No  ad- 


(ml^^ 


vertlaloc  whatavar  io  Um  laadiiia 
mattar.  TalJa  bojr  ta  pick 
brcmlan:  bow  to  aalaet  batehina 
tgwa;  bow  to  bapdia  tha  Ipciibator 
aod  broodar:  bow  to  faad  for 
quick  jrrowtb  tba  Or«t  waak  ontil 
„,^  .,^^^^^_  tha  ftfth;   how  to  Ull  tba  aai  at 

USJUiidu^uj^^^KK^^^gl^  day  old  chick*  and  nanr  othar 
tbiiwa.  PraetieanT  a  eomplata  cooraa  In  hat^inc  aad  ralalac 
eblcka.    Bant  toroo  abaola&ly  '^al    Write  today. 

BESSIE  CCARSWELL,TlMJPMiltnW«in«l 
1344  C«r«wM  BUm^  K—ww  City.  Ma. 

RAISE  HIGH  CUSS  RABBITS, 

Guinea  PIrb,  PiKeonB,  White  Mice  and 
Rats.  A  trreat  demand  lor  auch  stock. 
This  Is   sure  an   opiwrtiiutty  to  nialc« 

mont'V.    We  are  in  a  position  to  furnish 

breeding  storic  at  reasonable  prices.  Also  dogs  and 
puppies  of  all  breeds.  Ferrets  and  blooded  boM. 
younK  and  breeding  stock  a  apeclalty.io  cents  for 

complete  list.  ^      .    „  ™    »    ji  n.  T«-t 

Mohawk  Rabbitby  Dkpt  Z.Z..  IndUnapolH.  Ind. 

niT  DDirVC  Buy  Chix  that  will 

vU  I   mivta  lay  inore«KKS  next 

winter.  Purebred,  record  layers.  20,- 

000  hatchlDKweelily.  Black  AWhIte 

leghorns,  flh   l>er   100  :  R.  I.  Reds, 

Barred  Rocks,  |2o  per  100,  |1 1  per  60. 

Special  Quality  R.  I.  Reds,    ISarred 

Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orplngtons,|25 

per  100.  $13  per  50.  Terms  cash.  Order 

direct  from  ad.  Hafe  delivery  fuar-    .  ^  _^    „   . 

»nte«l.  BklU    E.  Y.  COOLLY,  Freochtown,  W.  J. 


They  Are  too  Fat 

Many  hens  die  in  the  spring  after  be- 
ing confined  all   winter  to  the  house, 
where  by  overfeeding  on  corn  and  by 
lack  of  exercise  they  have  become  over- 
fat.     The  hens  usually  show  every  ap- 
pearance of  health.    Death  occurs  often 
on  the  nests  or  even  in  the  yards.    Post- 
mortem   examinations    show    a    large 
amount  of   fat  surrounding  the  heart 
and    the    digestive    organs.      Death    is 
caused  by  heart  failure  or  by  apoplexy. 
The  Ohio  State  College  tells  what  to 
do  about  It.     The  only  treatment  Is  to 
prevent  the  birds  from  getting  too  fat. 
Feed  the  birds  a  dry  mash  containing 
20  per  cent,  of  meat  scraps  or  give  them 
nothing  to  drink  but  milk.     This  will 
prevent  the  hens  from  getting  too  fat. 
for  heavy  egg  production  is  sure  to  re- 
sult.    It  Is  almost  impossible  to  fatten 
a  laying  hen.    Feed  all  scratch  feed  in 
a  deep  litter  of  straw  and  make  them 
exercise  by  scratching. 


Hummer's  Famoiu  Baby  Chicks 

are  the  best  known  and  known  as  the  'jett.  «.  c. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock.  Reds. 
Anona  and  Minorca.  Indorsed  by  thousands  of 
IH)ultrymen  astliemoHt  prolltable  to  buy.  Registered 
Alretlales.  Circulars.  Black  Minorca  hatching  egg«, 
15.00  per  ir.;  Jemey  Black  iiiants  eggs.  MOO. 

E.  B.  SUHMEB  A  CO..  frwdifw.  H.  J.    Pc»t  L 

Kegs  for  Sali'-FamouB  Tom  Barron  Wraln  <8.  C. 
White  I.cghorr'  ),  males  weighing  as  high  as  <H  1»>- 
and  hens  6  Um.  This  flock  leads  In  Penna.  8Ute 
College  laving  contest,  170  entries.  Average  forUov., 
Dec,  Jan.,  29.0  eggs  per  hen.  Also  Black  i.«f- 
born  egcs.  tuperior  flock.  Wrlt«  for  price*  to 
H.  F.  BUCK.  Trnkhaanock.  Pa 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  f1.«rA"S  ^Z 

high  grade  Orpingtons,  eggs.  12.60;  Baby  Chicks, 
Columbian  Rocks,  from  200  eggs  strain,  eggs.  t2.«>. 
Baby  Chicks.      John  Kaoi.b,  Phoknixvillk.  Pa. 

All  varletlaa  of  ftocka.  Red!, 
Wyandottet,  MInorcas.  Ham- 
burgs.  Anconas.  Orpingtons,  Ijingshans.  Brahmas, 
I.eghorns.Andaluslas.  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  guineas. 
Prices  low.  Bslpk  H.  B«ky,  E^udoniflll*,  O. 


FOR  SALE 


TIFFANY'S  SUPERIOR 

Chicks  B«it8tVainH.*CBtfrog.  Ducklingt 

Aldham  PoiTLTRY  FARM,  R.  8  P.  PhopnIxvlIIe,  Pa. 

DawaI  RIiia    Barred  Plymouth  Rock    Cockerela. 

Nljll  DIHl    Mv    entire   yards   are    made    up   ol 

HawkinM  strain  rtlre<  t.    Two  very  large  M.  B.  toms. 

91  las  Moai*  Wrislil.  Mtaflbyvllle,  My. 

from  thoroughbred  Light  Rrabmaa,  Wl- 
ver  Campinea.  Columbian  Wyandottea, 
Kocks.  B«dH,  11.50  p«T  13.  f3  per  30;  Leghorn  eggs.  H 
peris.  No  postage  paid.  R.O.  Bealer.Coopemburg.Pa. 

Varieties  to  offer.     Poultry.  Eggl, 
Clilcks.  Dogs.  Pigeons.  Hares.  Fer- 
rets, Parrots.  List  free  B«ROKY'a  Farm.  Telford,  F%. 

ook's  Buff  Orping- 
ton   cockereli^:    RI*o 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


EGGS 
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Whttc  BollMd  Turkey  ftwfl  ^; 

MIM  Tncker.  jtt:  flU  Ngw?  Bi 
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How  to  Use  Your  Fertilizer 


OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

W«  pay  12.00  for  the  best,  fl.oo  lor  the  next  best  and  60  cents  for  eacb  other  article  pubUakad  Im  ear  Ex- 
perieoce  Pool.  All  our  readers  arc  invited  to  contribnte  their  experteoee  on  ttae  topic  aader  diacawlea  and 
■ttcceet  eahlects  for  f  utare  dtacoMlon.    Contrlbutioaa  mnst  reach  ua  la  days  before  date  ef  laaae. 


eggs.  

evH.  t.ulueMrt,  >lar«-».  H»ock  and  e«g«.  •«  P***"  <•«•• 
log  free.  H.  A.  SooDX«,  Box  BO.  Bbllrksvillk.  Pa. 


Topic  No.  1313,  April  15. — In  your  experl- 
-  one©  what  have  you  discovered  to  be 
•nrlcks"  In  getting  a  fine  corn  crop,  and 
what  causes  the  most  failures?  Don't  try 
to  tell  everything — we  don't  want  long 
"treatises" — but  juat  tell  briefly  how 
you'ye  turned  failure  with  corn  into  suc- 
cess— at  any  stage  of  the  game,  from 
seed  to  harvest.  Long,  dry  letters  are 
barred  I 
Topic  No.  1314,  Mat  1. — WWle  farmers  all 
over  the  country  are  waking  up  to  the 
valoe  of  lime,  too  many  farmers  are  puz- 
zled as  te  what  form  of  lime  to  use  and 
iust  what  to  expect  from  Its  use.  What 
las  been  vour  experience  with  lime,  what 
form  of  lime  did  you  use,  why  did  you  use 
this  form,  how  much  did  you  use  per  acre 
and  what  crops  followed  its  use? 

Mrs.   E.   M.   A.,  Ashiille,  N.   Y.— 
When  we  buy  fertilizer  at  all  we  usu- 
ally bu>    the  16  per  cent,  acid   phoe- 
phate.  though  we  are  thinking  a  little 
of  trying  the  14  per  cent.,  because  it 
clogs  less  in  the  drill  and  costs  only  a 
little  more  for  the  actual  amount  of 
phosphoric   acid    content.     This   year, 
bowever,  is  surely  no  time  to  buy  high- 
priced   materials  with  which  to  raise 
low-priced  crops,  so  we  are  buying  none 
9t  all.     All  the  manure  is  saved  very 
carefully,  but  we  have  less  than  usual 
because   we  are  less  heavily  stocked. 
IWe    depend    very    largely    upon    good 
wood   ashes,   of  which   we  have   more 
than  many  people,  because  we  run  two 
stoves  all  the  time,  keep  the  rooms  un- 
usually warm  for  my  mother,  who  ia 
helpless  and  unable  to  exercise  at  all, 
and  our  sugar  arch  furnishes  a  large 
quantity  of  ashes  during  the  sugar  sea- 
son.    We  sift  them  all  and  run  them 
in  the  drill  just  like  commercial  phos- 
phates, and  often  with  far  better  re- 
sults.    1  can  remember  years  ago  what 
a  bugbear  the  "phosphate  bill"  always 
was  from  year  to  year,  and  I  know  it 
is  yet  to  a  great  many  farmers,  but 
for  some  years  we  have  bought  in  very 
'small   quantities,   paid   cash   for  what 
we  did  get,  and  raised  better  crops  than 
ever  before. 

Green  manuring,  too,  has  its  place 
in  the  economy  of  fertilizing  elements, 
though  we  have  not  as  yet  utilized  it  as 
much  as  we  probably  should  and  as 
we  hope  to  do  later.  There  is  much 
truth  in  the  old  saying,  "Tillage  is 
manure,"  and  we  try  always  to  culti- 
vate any  crop  that  is  adapted  to  culti- 
vation as  thoroughly  as  possible.  It 
is  somewhat  like  beating  a  cake  more 
than  common,  because  it  Is  made  with- 
out eggs;  the  labor  can  be  made  to  take 
the  place  of  the  eggs,  in  a  measure,  but 
in  neither  case  should  liigh-priced  time 
be  used  prodigally. 

E.  B.  S.,  Rock  Point,  Md.— The  In- 
telligent   application    of    fertilizer,    if 
covered  in  an  intelligent  manner  on  all 
crops   raised   by  a   general   farmer,   is 
quite  a   large   order,  and   must   necee^ 
sarily  be  covered  rather  sketchy  in  a 
short  article;   so  I  shall  allot  a  short 
paragraph  to  each  crop  in  order  ol  its 
importance  to  us,  then  if  I  find  the  list 
too  long  I  will  be  able  to  cut  off  the 
parts  of  lesser  importance.     First  let 
me  say  that  ovtr  crops  are  planned  in 
advance   and   our   fertilizer   needs  fig- 
ured  according  to   the   soil   on    which 
each  separate  crop  is  planted,  then  if 
we  find  that  our  bill  for  plant  food  is 
too  high,  we  cut  down  on  the  quantity 
to  he  purchased  and  not  on  the  quality. 
On  corn  we  plan  to  use  2-12-2  at  the 
rate  of  300  to  350  pounds  to  the  acre, 
200  pounds  applied  broadcast  with  the 
grain  drill  and  100  pounds  in  the  hill 
with  the  fertilizer  attachment  on  the 
corn  planter,  or  150  pounds  In  the  poor- 
er sections  of  the  field.    The  fertilizer 
in  the  hill  gives  the  young  com  a  quick 
start,  thus  getting  it  out  of  the  way  of 
rrows  and  blackbirds  very  quickly  and 
enabling  it  to  be  Iboroaghly  cultivated 
before  the  wee^o.  jBt^d' 8f<^«s  get  a  start. 
The    fertilizer    feroaQi-iiaLed.    tends    to 
make  the  roots  spvcad  'wMelT^^nd  thus 
make  use  of  the  ^edtesl  )?!6Wtble  feed- 


pretty  well  supplied  with  nitrogen  and 
potash,  for  corn.  With  a  light  applica- 
tion of  16  per  cent,  acid  phosphate  I 
expect  good  results. 


ing  surface,  besides  being  present  at  all 
times  to  supplement  the  plant  food  al- 
ready in  the  soil. 

Wheat  will  get  the  same  analysis  of 
fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  to 
the  acre.  This  analysis  of  fertilizer  is 
used  because  it  furnishes  enough  am- 
monia for  a  quick  start  and  good  plant 
growth,  the  12  per  cent,  phosphate  is 
for  ear  or  head  development  and  it  is 
seldom  that  a  barren  stalk  is  found 
when  this  amount  of  phosphate  is  used, 
whereas  when  only  8  per  cent,  is  used 
there  is  a  large  percentage  of  barren 
stalks  and  trashy  ears,  or  heads.  The 
potash  supplements  that  which  is  al- 
ready In  our  clay  loam  soil  and  pays 
its  way  by  giving  greater  weight  to  the 
grain.  On  other  types  of  soil  more  pot- 
ash would  probably  have  to  be  used. 
Clover  seeded  on  wheat  in  the  spring 
must  get  its  plant  food  from  that  ap- 
plied to  the  wheat. 

Tobacco  will  get  500  pounds  of  5-6-5 
besides  a  good  coat  of  stable  manure. 
Ordinarily  2-8-3  is  used,  but  present 
sales  conditions  in  tobacco  make  It  nec- 
essary for  us  to  get  the  greatest  amount 
possible  from  less  land,  and  to  attempt 
to  raise  it  at  present  prices  and  labor 
conditions  with  less  or  cheaper  guano 
would  not  pay. 

Cowpeas  and  soy  beans  will  get  200 
pounds  of  16  per  cent,  acid  phosphate 
to  the  acre,  as  we  find  this  gives  the 
plants  a  better  growth  and  more  than 
pays  in  the  greater  amount  of  forage  I  soil  in  manure 


C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Fenn  Laird,  Va. — Be- 
lieving that  a  great  deal  of  fertilizer 
was  being  wasted  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  not  studying  the  crop's  demand, 
and  that  we  were  one  of  the  wasters, 
we  began  a  series  of  fertilizer  experi- 
ments some  years  ago  that  completely 
revolutionized    our    fertilizer    require- 
ments.    Up  to  the  time  of  our  experi- 
ments we  were  using  what  is  termed 
"mixed  goods,"  that  Is,  fertilizer  car- 
rying phosphorus,  nitrogen  and  potash. 
Our  crops  are  wheat,  corn,  barley,  rye, 
oats,  clover,  timothy,  cowpeas  and  soy 
beans.    We  first  experimented  with  fer- 
tilizers in  our  wheat  crop  by  taking  a 
field  of  as  uniform  fertility  as  possible 
and  laying  It  off  in  plats  of  four  drill 
widths,  applying  fertilizers  in  various 
amounts  and  combinations  in  the  vari- 
ous  plats.      To   our   astonishment   we 
found  that  acid  phosphate  alone  applied 
at   the    rate   of   250    pounds   per   acre 
proved  our  greatest  crop-  yielder  and, 
consequently,  our  most  profitable  wheat 
fertilizer.    Next  we  experimented  with 
fertilizer  on  corn  and  was  again  aston- 
ished to  find  that  potash  was  a  waste 
of  money  and  that  a  little  nitrogen  to 
give  our  com  a  start,  in  addition  to 
about  100  pounds  acid  phosphate,  gave 
us  best  results.    In  short  we  found  but 
little  use  for  nitrogen  in  any  of  our 
crops,  and  found  no  results  from  the 
use  of  potash  in  any  of  our  experiments 
on  any  crop.    I  might  add  that  we  are 
hftavy  users  of  lime  and  our  soil  is  of 
a  gravelly  nature,  underlaid  with  stiff 
clay.    We  also  keep  a  great  deal  of  live 
stock  which  consume  all  our  hay,  fod- 
der, straw,  etc.,  which  goes  back  to  the 

We  find  16  per  cent. 


and  seed,  without  counting  the  greater 
increase  of  fertility  to  the  soil  from 
the  greater  root  and  bacteria  growth. 
As  compared  to  the  acid  phosphate,  I 
do  not  believe  a  complete  fertilizer 
would  pay  on  these  crops. 

Late  potatoes  about  300  pounds  of 
2-8-3  applied  in  the  row  besides  ma- 
nure spread  and  plowed  under.  The 
land  is  In  the  best  shape  for  plant 
growth  at  this  time  of  tho  year  and.  a 
higher  analysis  is  not  needed  in  this 
section.  Early  potatoes  300  pounds  of 
7-6-5  applied  in  row,  and  a  heavy  coat 
of  manure  plowed  under.  The  soil  is 
very  cold  at  this  time  of  the  year  and 
a  high  analysis  is  absolutely  necessary 
if  the  potatoes  are  to  be  harvested ^and 
sold  before  the  bottom  drops  out  of  the 
market. 

Watermelons  get  no  fertilizer,  but  a 
peck  of  well  rotted  hog  pen  manure  In 
each  hill  is  well  mixed  with  the  soil. 
Cantaloupes,  pumpkins,  squash,  cucum- 
bers, etc.,  the  same.  Sweet  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables  get  what  wood 
ashes  and  hen  house  .manure  there  is 
available. 

Might  say  that  I  am  Interested  in 
that  question  of  "fitting  the  crop  to  the 
fertilizer,"  and  am  looking  forward  to 
reading  someone's  article  on  that  side 
of  the  question. 

A.  J.  L.,  Albion,  W.  Va. — The  fer- 
tiliser problem  with  me  Is  a  difficult 
one  to  solve,  as  freights  to  this  part  of 
West  Virginia  are  very  high,  and  I 
find  that  16  per  cent,  acid  phosphate 
will  cost,  at  our  station,  a  little  over 
133  per  ton.  Other  fertilizers  are  pro- 
portionately high.  I  am  very  doubtful 
whether  fertilizer  at  these  prices  will 
pay,  though  I  will  use  some  phosphate, 
and  perhaps  a  complete  fertilizer  for 
potatoes.  For  the  oats  and  buckwheat 
I  will  use  about  100  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  per  acre,  and  for  the  com 
I  will  use  all  the  stable  manure  I  can 
get  from  the  stables,  which  will  be 
broadcasted  over  the  field  and  worked 
into  the  soil.  This,  with  about  100 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre 
drilled  in  the  row  with  the  seed  is  all 
the  fertilizer  I  will  use  on  the  com. 
Ijost  year  I  put  about  100  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  per  acre  on  a  piece  of 
sod  land  which  was  previously  ma- 
nured with  stable  manure  with  excel- 
lent results.  I  am  turning  an  old  sod 
land  for  com  now,  which  I  thlak  is 


acid  phosphate  our  ideal  fertilizer  and 
are  using  it  profitably  on  all  the  crops 
we  fertilize.  Expect  to  apply  100  pounds 
per  acre  to  our  corn  crop  this  season, 
and  250  pounds  per  acre  to  our  wheat 
crop  next  fall,  as  well  as  our  barley 
and  rye. 

J.  W.  R.,  Carbondale,  W.  Va. — ^We 
shall  try  to  fit  our  crops  to  the  fertilizer 
this  year  and  we  are  planning  to  put 
as  large  a  crop  as  possible  into  the 
smallest  bill  of  fertilizer.  First,  we 
began  to  look  after  this  three  years 
ago.  We  plainly  foresaw  the  trend  of 
commercial  fertilizers  and  we  went  In 
for  the  legumes.  This  year  all  of  our 
corn  will  be  planted  on  clover  sod 
without  a  pound  of  fertilizer  and  we 
expect  to  get  a  bumper  crop,  too,  If  It 
is  a  normal  season. 

Our  truck  crops  will  be  partly  grown 
on  land  that  was  treated  to  a  heavy 


crop  of  turned-under  cowpeas.  We  wil 
not  use  more  than  one-third  the  fertil- 
izer that  we  have  been  in  the  habit  o* 
using.  I  say  habit,  for  it  is  a  habit, 
and  expensive,  too,  in  using  so  muck 
fertilizer. 

1  have  experimented  a  great  deal  Im. 
the  last  four  years  on  the  fertilizer 
problem,  and  in  the  experiments  I  hav» 
gained  some  valuable  knowledge,  ani 
have  saved  at  least  |200  in  hard  casl^ 
besides  my  land  Is  in  much  better 
shape  now.  It's  very  simple.  Grow 
cowpeas',  soy  beans,  clovers,  rye  ant 
turn  them  under.  Don't  buy  so  muck 
fertilizer. 

Mrs.  O.  J.,  Rio,  La. — We  will  need  te 
purchase    less    nitrogenous    fertilizer! 
this  season  than  ever  before.     For  the 
past  three  seasons  we  have  raised  le- 
guminous crops  continuously,  and  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  have  hauled  for- 
est   leaves    and    muck    over   the    poor 
spots.    The  field  in  which  we  intend  te 
raise  corn  was  in  corn  and  velvet  beane 
last  year.    The  corn  was  gathered  and 
the  field  used  for  fall  and  winter  pas- 
ture, getting  not  only  the  benefit  of  the 
nitrogen  from  the  roots,  but  consider- 
able fertilizer  from  the  stock.    On  thle 
we  are  using  200  pounds  per  acre  of 
fertilizer  analyzing  8.9  per  cent,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  3.4  per  cent,  nitrogen, 
which  we  make  by  mixing  equal  parts 
of    16    per    cent,    phosphate   and   high 
grade  coytton  seed  meal,  applied  under 
the  rows  and  harrowed  in  before  plant- 
ing.    Before   the  soil  was  broken  the 
thin  spots  were  given  a  liberal  dreea- 
ing  of  barnyard  manure.       For  truck 
crops  we  use  the  same  formula  as  for 
corn,   but   double   the   amount  on   the 
ground,  which  had  a  heavy  dressing  of 
barnyard   manure   last  fall.     Later   in. 
the  season  we  will  give  a  side  dressing 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  the  amount  depend- 
ing on  the  apparent  need  of  the  crop. 

We  never  use  barnyard  fertilizer  on 
potatoes,  as  that  makes  them  scabby. 
We  save  all  wood  ashes  and  spread 
about  a  gallon  in  a  radius  of  several 
feet,  about  each  of  our  youn'g  orchard 
trees.  As  we  are  obliged  to  raise  such 
crops  as  our  market  demands,  and  are 
needed  for  home  use,  we  fit  such  fer- 
tilizers as  we  are  able  to  produce  and 
purchase  profitably  to  these  crops. 

Twenty  years  ago  no  alfalfa  was 
grown  in  this  state;  today  30,000  acres 
of  this  valuable  legume  are  putting 
money  into  the  growers'  pockets. 


Don't  let  your  eagerness  to  have  a 
vegetable  garden  make  you  forget  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  place  for  a  few 
flowers  as  well. 
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Is  as  profitabis  as  grain  growing.  Successes  as  wonderful 
as  those  from  growing  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax  have  been  made  in 
rsleing  Noreest  Cattfe«  Sheep  mn4  Noge.  Bright,  sunny  climate,  nutrit- 
ious grasses,  good  water,  enormous  fodder  crops— these  spell  success  to  the 
farmer  and  stock  raiser.     And  remember,  you  can  buy   on  eeey  tertna 

Farm  Land  at  *15  to  *30  An  Acre 

—land  equal  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  yielded  from  SO  te  411  buahele 

of  wheat  to  the  eore  — grazing  land  convenient  to  good 

grain  farms  at  proportionately  low  orices.  These  lands  have 
every  rural  conver.ience;  good  schools,  churches,  roads,  tele- 
phones, etc.,  close  to  live  towns  aod  good  markets.  r^ 
If  you  want  to  get  back  to  the  farm,  or  to  farm  on  a  larger 
scale  than  is  possible  under  your  present  conditions,  Inveetl- 
gate  what  Weotern  Canada  hae  to  offer  you. 


M;^ 


For  fllnstrmtMl  Hterrtor*  with  maps  snd  purticnlan  reirardlnar  r^doted 
railwk/  ntm.  loeaUon  of  Uad,  •te..  •gpif  to  Dsp«rtm«at  of  Immiirr*- 
tioo.  Ottawa.  Canada,  or 

f.  A.  larriieB,  2M  Nertb  Second  SL.  ■■rrisbvrg.  Pa. 
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Tkia  M  tk*  farm  woaiaa'a  omn  dvpwrtmant— /or  th«m  «nd  hy  them.  Ik  ia  davotod!  to  Ih*  diaciuiMMi 
of  topica  of  ovorydar  intoroat  to  the  womea  ol  Uko  farm  family.  The  Practical  Faroior  iaTitea — 
and  oxpecta— yott  not  only  to  write  your  exporisBcaa  oa  tko  topica  under  diacuaaioa  but  alao  to 
propoae  topica  for  future  diacuaaion*.  The  beat  letter  publiahed  heroin  each  iaa«io  will  bo  awarded 
a  prise  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  publiahed  we  will  pay  fifty  centa.  Addroaa 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Aruii.  1'  A  reivnsylvanla  sister  ask«  for 
a  ••Uuial  lUsfusslun"  at  this  time — espe- 
fially  com-pfuiuK  plants  for  the  hardy 
lM»rd"er.  and  easily  growu  anuuals.  Now 
when  we  propose  a  topic  of  this  s»irt  we 
Kouerally  set  a  lot  of  "flowery"'  letters  - 
and  that's  just  what  we  tloii'l  want; 
write  about  flowers,  hut  don't  he  flt)\very 
and  vague  and  poetle.  We  want  facts, 
briefly  told  that  will  really  help  this  sis- 
ter and  others  to  plan  a  better  flower 
garden. 


May  1. — What  Is  your  Idea  about  the  coun- 
try .««chool  problem';  Aj"e  "consolidated 
sc"h«H>ls'  repiaclDK  the  individual  district 
schools  In  your  section  and  do  you  believe 
the  argument  is  entirely  In  their  favor'/ 
Why'?  lUi  you  think  the  average  teacher 
Is  more  if)r  less  efllcleut  th-an,  say,  ten 
years   ago'i 

G«(  vo«r  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  domm  not 

rooch  ■•  at  loaat  tS  daym  kmform  tho  data  of 

M«tM.  ^r  mili  bo  too  lato. 


Some  Hobbies  of  Our  Children 


L.  C,  Verona  Sta.,  N.  Y. — Somebody 
who  has  made  a  study  of  child  life  says 
that  a  child's  actions  result  one-half 
from  imagination  and  one-half  from 
imitation.  Thus  it  is  but  natural  that 
children,  like  their  elders,  should  have 
hobbies.  In  their  imitation  some  par- 
ticular thing  appeals  to  their  childish 
fancy  and  they  continue  to  do  it  until 
notions  or  ideas  are  formed,  which,  if 
continued,  become  hobbies  and  finally 
result  in  habits.  So  it  is  very  import- 
ant that  a  child's  hobby  be  in  the'right 
direction,  as  otherwise  his  entire  life 
may  be  ruined  by  the  formation  of 
wrong  habits  in  early  youth.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cultivation  of  some  use- 
ful hobby  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
successful  career.  Some  of  the  most 
successful  people  owe  it  to  the  constant 
pursuance  of  some  special  hobby. 

If  possible,  it  Is  always  best  to  en- 
courage the  child  with  his  particular 
hobl>y  and  to  sympathize  with  his  as- 
pirations, even  though  they  frequently 
seem  foolish  and  useless.  One  child 
nuiy  .show  an  espe<'ial  fondness  for 
reading,  while  another's  thoughts  are 
entirely  to  the  inventing  of  queer  con- 
trivances. Both  hobbies  should  be  fos- 
tered and  each  child  shown  that,  for 
the  success  of  his  hobby,  he  must  learn 
to  do  certain  other  things.  A  little  girl 
I  know  Is  constantly  playing  school — 
sometimes  with  her  friends,  or  her 
dolls,  but  frequently  with  just  "make 
believe"  pupils.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
persuade  her  to  help  with  the  house- 
work and  about  the  only  method  of 
gaining  her  interest  Is  by  appealing  to 
her  through  her  hobby. 

Another  girl  is  very  anxious  to  be- 
come a  moving  picture  actress.  No 
doubt  she  will  change  her  mind  in 
time,  but  just  now  it  is  better  not  to 
censiire  her  desires  too  severely,  but 
rather  to  show  her  that  something  else 
would  be  more  preferable. 

So  let  the  children  have  their  holv 
bieH.  seeking  always  to  encourage  and 
suggest  something  better  and  higher. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  B.,  Coudersport,  Pa. — 
Children  are  born  with  the  collective 
germ  In  embryo.  If  their  parents  do 
not  take  an  interest  in  improving  the 
character  of  their  collections  they  will 
collect  evil  words  and  habits  which  will 
be  a  damage  to  their  entire  life. 

Very  small  children  collect  pebbles, 
stones,  fungus  and  moss,  and  strings  of 
buttons  which  are  a  real  source  of 
pleasure  to  them. 

Most  small  children  iare  attracted  by 
bright  colored  pieces  of  china,  a  bird, 
flower,  or  bit  of  scenery.  Encourage 
them  by  making  a  small  table  with  a 
raised  molding  around  the  edge  of  the 
top.  Cover  the  entire  surface  of  the 
top.  and  under  shelf  If  you  have  one, 
with  pieces  of  broken  china  held  In 
place  with  putty  or  cement.  The  fit- 
ting of  pleres  together  smoothly  must 
be  done  with  care,  and  broken  curves 
of  saucers  or  large  dishes  be  small 
enough  to  form  a  smooth  surface  or 
the  work  will  have  a  crude  appearance. 
If  this  Is  to  be  entirely  a  collective 
table,  make  the  legs  of  empty  thread 
spools  held  In  place  by  Iron  rods.  Paint 
the  woodwork  with  a  white  or  col- 
ored enamel. 

Postage  3tamp8  are  easily  collected 


only  two,  love  to  play  with  dolls;  they 
rock  them,  talk  to  them  and  put  them 
to  bed.  Why  not  allow  this?  In  this 
way  they  unconsciously  become  mother- 
ly and  fatherly.  My  children  very  sel- 
dom quarrel,  a  thing  which  I  would 
not  allow  if  they  wanted  to.  It  is  so 
much  nicer  for  children  to  be  affection- 
ate than  otherwise. 

The  time  for  a  mother  to  begin  to 
instill  the  good  in  children  is  before 
she  becomes  a  mother.  This  time  is 
the  very  important  time  of  a  child's 
life  and  care  and  discretion  should  be 
used  by  the  mother. 


and  may  be  made  very  instructive,  as 
we  have  Plymouth  Rock  stamps  this 
year,  besides  the  portraits  of  various 
noted  men  and  presidents  of  the  United 
States.  When  I  was  a  child  my  mother 
allowed  me  to  paste  stamps  on  a  sec- 
tion of  the  kitchen  wallpaper.  Cheap 
postage  stamp  albums*  and  peeling 
hinges  make  stamp  collecting  a  valua- 
ble aid  to  th^  study  of  history  and 
geography. 

One  girl  collected  pitchers  until  she 
had  nearly  five  hundred  varieties.  An- 
other girl  collected  candlesticks.  Souve- 
nir spoons  and  historical  china  are 
common  objects  on  which  to  spend  the 
spare  cash  which  might  otherwise  go 
for  Ice  cream  and  candy. 

It  Is  said  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Genung  have  a  house  at  Farming- 
ton,  Conn.,  furnished  entirely  with  an- 
tiques, none  of  which  are  less  than  one 
hundred  years  old.  A  true  artist  loves 
to  see  well  preserved  antiques.  If  you 
try  to  improve  the  collective  germ  in 
your  child,  interest  yourself  in  his  in- 
terests, you  can  make  him  your  com- 
panion and  enter  the  intimate  recesses 
of  his  soul.  Those  parents  who  are  too 
selfish  to  give  their  time  to  their  chil- 
dren may  hear  the  condemnation,  "I 
have  never  known  you." 


Mrs.  H.  C.  R.,  New  Paris,  Pa. — I  be- 
lieve the  rearing  and  training  of  chil- 
dren is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
callings,  or  works,  and  needs  as  much 
care,  study  and  prayer  as  anything,  he- 
cause  the  children  of  today  are  to  be 
the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow.  They 
are  very  pliable  and  yet  ofttimes  very 
hard  to  incline  to  the  right,  if  we  do 
not  use  discretion  and  know  just  how 
to  handle  them. 

All  children  are  not  alike;  they  dif- 
fer so  much  that  we  cannot  control  two 
children  in  the  same  way  in  all  things. 
Let  us  mothers,  or  those  in  care  of  the 
children,  be  companions  to  our  chil- 
dren, watch  for  their  hobbies,  encour- 
age all  of  the  good,  and  discourage  the 
harmful  and   useless. 

One  of  the  things  I  will  not  allow  Is 
whining  or  pouting.  I  do  not  allow 
my  children  to  cry  at  every  little  thing. 
I  know  some  children  who  cry  at  noth- 
ing. They  cry  and  cry,  and  keep  It  up 
for  qttite  a  while,  perhaps  half  an  hour. 
The  mother  will  baby  them  for  a  while, 
then  threaten  to  punish,  and  so  it  goes. 
Sometimes  there  are  two  or  three  cry- 
ing at  once.  That  is  a  thing  which 
need  not  be.  The  children  and  parents 
are  both  happier  where  stich  a  condi- 
tion does  not  exist  and  It  is  positively 
unnecessary. 

I  have  a  little  four-year-old  boy  who 
has  a  hobby  for  a  hammer  and  nails. 
He  doesn't  destroy  or  spoil  things  by 
putting  nails  where  they  should  not  be. 
wTiy  not  allow  him  to  have  his  ham- 
mer and  nails?  He  can  learn  the  use  of 
the  hammer  and  it  Is  a  very  good  ex- 
ercise. He  loves  to  be  about  the  horses 
with  his  "dad,"  playing  about  the 
wagons,  etc.  He  can  always  tell  just 
where  he  put  anything  he  has  had,  or 
even  did  not  have,  but  his  "dad"  some- 
times forgets  where  6e  put.  He  can 
read  In  his  primer  and  though  he  is 
not  yet  five  yearg  old  I  teachthtiu;ia8  he 
dearly  loves  to  ^read.  ,,  i,  k. 
My  little  boy,  and  also  girl  who  is 


Mrs.  C.  J.,  State  College,  Pa. — I  en- 
courage any  hobby  in  my  children  that 
w^  can  afford  and  that  does  not  inter- 
fere with  any  other  person's  or  ani- 
mal's enjoyment.  For  this  latter  rea- 
son I  discourage  hunting.  I  know  many 
good  people  think  otherwise,  but  I  pre- 
fer my  young  people  to  "hunt  with  the 
camera  instead  of  the  gun."  Oiit-of- 
door  hobbies  are  preferable,  to  my 
mind,  because  they  are  more  healthful; 
and  if  country  children  can  become  in- 
terested and  love  the  great  out-of-doors 
there  will  be  little  danger  of  their  leav- 
ing the  farm  later.  So  many  country 
people  are  ignorant  of  the  birds,  trees, 
weeds  and  plants  that  are  all  about 
them,  that  I  think  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  try  to  get  the  young  people  in- 
terested  along  this  line.  It  is  a  most 
absorbing  hobby  once  you  get  them 
fairly  started  on  It,  and  I  never  saw  a 
child  that  did  not  respond  to  its  inter- 
est. Two  books  which  we  have  found 
especially  helpful  for  this  study  are: 
"Bird  Guide"  and  "Flower  Guide,"  both 
by  Chester  A.  Reed.  They  have  plain 
illustrations  and  simple  descriptions 
and  are  not  expensive.  Of  course  there 
are  many  other  good  books  along  this 
line,  but  1  am  familiar  with  the  ones 
mentioned. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  attained  any 
startling  results,  but  I  do  think  we  are 
all  a  little  better  informed  on  our  plant 
and  bird  neighbors  since  we  have  start- 
ed this  study,  and  our  love  for  nature 
has  correspondingly  Increased. 

Any  hobby  should  not  be  forced  on  a 
child,  for  If  a  strong  bent  Is  shown  In 
any  direction — mechanics,  music,  art, 
what  not — it  should  be  encouraged.  It 
may  change  the  child's  entire  life,  and 
at  any  rate,  if  it  only  provides  Interest 
and  wholesome  occupation  it  has  accom- 
plished a  useful  end. 

Mrs.  C.  H.,  Sylvania,  0. — My  chil- 
dren's hobbies  are  clay  modeling,  and 
a  boy  of  nine  has  shown  a  desire  lately 
to  learn  the  care  and  curing  of  furs. 
Before  the  advent  of  their  present  hob- 
bies the  little  girl  liked  to  play  school,, 
and  she  was  always  teacher,  although 
she  was  the  younger  of  the  two.  They 
also  liked  drawing,  and  the  sight  of  a 
pencil  to  them  at  that  time  always 
meant  a  picture  in  the  making.  They 
do  not  seem  so  Interested  In  drawing 
now  and  the  little  girl  has  lost  her  in- 
terest In  playing  teacher. 

I  do  not  think  the  hobbles  they  have 
dropped  have  harmed  them  any.  While 
clay  modeling  will  teach  them  to  be 
critical  In  looking  at  anything  they 
have  ever  modeled,  so  that  they  are 
sur«  to  note  the  good  points  in  animals 
and  poultry.  It  will  develop  their  pow- 
ers of  observation  and  judgment. 

As  to  the  care  of  furs,  we  all  know 
properly  cured  furs  bring  good  prices 
when  marketed.  And  as  to  encourage- 
ing  them,  we  simply  make  It  easy  for 
them  to  get  the  materials  they  need 
and  they  do  the  rest.  Little  ones  like 
to  try  and  try  again  so  long.as  they 
can  do  It  themselves;  and.  unless  asked 
to  do  so— taking  their  clay  and  shap- 
ing objects  for  them  Instead  of  letting 
them  work  things  out  in  their  own 
way,  or  criticising  without  being  asked 
to  do  so.  Is  the  surest  way  to  discour- 
age them. 

One  musician  may  learn  to  write 
music  best  by  taking  musical  pieces 
apart  to  study  them,  while  another 
wotild  do  best  by  seeing  every  compo- 
sition In  music  as  a  whole.  The  same 
rule  applies  In  studying  composition 
writing.  Some  should  use  only  whole 
compositions  for  models,  while  others 
would  learn  best  by  studying  a  picture 


or  a  composition  in  parts.  But  unless 
they  have  the  gift  of  fitting  the  parts 
together  like  a  beautiful  mosaic  (or  to 
use  a  homely  illustration),  setting  til- 
ing in  a  floor,  they  had  better  never 
see  a  thing  in  its  parts  even  thougk 
technique  of  the  arts  is  usually  gained 
in  this  manner. 

However,  if  used  from  the  beginning 
either  method  should  produce  good  re- 
sults. If  one  starts  to  write  by  work- 
ing only  after  the  store  or  shop  closes 
for  night,  their  best  work  for  years  to 
come  will  be  produced  in  evening 
hours.  This  shows  how  a  habit  follow- 
ed during  the  formative  period  follows 
one  more  or  less  through  life. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say,  let  the  chil- 
dren finish  at  least  one  piece — a  dish,  a 
fowl  or  an  animal  when  modeling,  as 
it  will  help  them  to  keep  at  any  work 
until  it  is  finished.  Hobbies  are  like 
stepping  stones  leading  to  higher 
things.  Even  though  one  lives  on  a 
farm,  they  need  something  to  keep 
them  from  getting  into  a  rut.  Ride  your 
hobby  and  bring  the  momentum  thus 
gained  to  bear  on  your  regular  work 
and  note  the  result. 


Mrs.  J.  U.,  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. — 
Having  a  14-year-old  boy,  I  have  had 
some  little  experience  with  hobbies.  I 
think  a  good  rule  Is  to  help  and  encour- 
age a  boy's  hobbies,  especially  those 
from  which  some  good  might  come,  and 
even  those  which  seem  to  be  entirely 
useless  may  perhaps  well  be  encour-  • 
aged,  for  they  are  better  than  others 
which  we  know  would  result  in  harm. 

The  first  one  I  now  recall  was  desire 
for  a  play  house,  and  the  result  was  a 
building  some  6x9  feet,  built  by  a  child 
almost  too  small  to  carry  the  boards, 
and  wjth  but  little  help. 

Then  came  a  dam  across  the  small 
creek  running  through  the  farm,  to 
make  a  swimming  pool.  This,  too,  was 
finished  after  days  of  perseverance  and 
has  resulted  in  our  boy  learning  to  be- 
come a  good  swimmer. 

An  air  rifle  followed  and  the  pennies 
were  saved  to  buy  traps,  and  long  hikes 
in  early  mornings  to  set  traps. 

Guinea  pigs  was  the  next  strong  de- 
sire manifested,  but  this  seemed  .so 
very  unwise  that  we  were  able  by  a 
little  talk  to  turn  his  attention  to  poul- 
try instead  and  now  he  is  slowly  but 
surely  making  good  at  the  business. 

Later  came  a  wireless  set.  Persis- 
tence seems  to  be  a  trait  of  this  lad, 
and  many  a  morning  in  the  cold  weath- 
er when  we  were  resting,  I've  known 
him  to  get  out  and  walk  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  saw  wood  to  earn  money  for 
the  wireless,  for  we  have  always  taught 
him  to  earn  the  money  for  these  things. 
The  wireless  is  up,  and  while  some  of 
its  problems  are  not  solved,  he  will 
never  give  up  until  he  has  mastered 
what  he  has  undertaken. 

The  last  is  a  violin.  We  never 
thought  he  had  any  musical  talent,  and 
as  a  test  informed  him  he  must  take  a 
few  lessons  on  the  organ,  and  also  pay 
for  his  own  violin.  To  our  surprise,  he 
seems  to  be  doing  well  in  this,  and  if 
be  makes  good  we  shall  be  more  than 
pleased. 

Mrs.  C.  N.,  QreenriUe,  Ind. — My 
three  children  have  se^ral  hobbles 
which  hare  been  ridden  with  consider- 
able persistence,  along  with  several 
which  have  had  only  intermittent  ex- 
ercise. Perhaps  it  might  seem  that  a 
quart  Jar  of  empty  snail  shells  was 
rather  a  useless  acquisition.  And  so. 
indeed,  I  think  it,  but  the  collecting, 
by  a  very  small  child,  at  least  kept  her 
innocently  interested  in  our  walks 
through  the  woods  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  foundation  for  further  collect- 
ing and  study,  the  end  of  which  is  not 
in  sight.  She  now  has  shells,  big  and 
little,  a  starfish  from  the  Atlantic,  and 
Al>olone  and  conch  shells  from  the 
Pacific — hundreds  of  shells  from  scores 
of  places,  for  "to  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given."  and  her  friends  everywhere 
send  her  shells.  Fortunately,  the  una- 
bridged dictionary  supplement  has  il- 
lustrations and  names  for  all  these, 
and  many  have  hc^n  copied  in  childish 
hand  into  a  *'f^faldgue." 

Bin)0«  too,  have  been  a  worth  while 
quest,  though  I  discourage  the  collect- 


ing of  bird  eggs,  for  obvious  reasons. 
Birds'  nests,  after  they  are  out  of  U89, 
are  worth  saving  if  the  child  knows  by 
what  species  of  bird  they  were  made, 
or  if  the  nost  has  a  marked  peculiarity. 
•The  variation  in  birds'  nests  is  far 
greater  than  anyone  would  suppose  who 
had  not  seen.  The  collection  is  apt  to 
be  a  nuisance,  but  a  country  child  who 
has  no  indoor  cabinet  can  usually  find  or 
make  a  fair  place  in  a  shed.  A  discard- 
ed "safe"  in  the  woodshed  serves  our 
boy,  who  collects  also  bird,  pictures  and 
has  a  bird  scrapbook,  besides  several 
reference  books.  I  notice  he  is  learn- 
ing to  "name  the  birds  without  a  gun," 
and  is' also  alert  to  references  to  birds 
in  poetry  and  other  literature.  Indian 
relics  are  also  a  good  hobby,  but  not 
so  simple  nor  so  easily  acquired. 
.  We  have,  too,  a  postage  stamp  hobby, 
well  ridden.  I  believe  in  the  educa- 
tional value  of  hobbies.  They  lend  pur- 
pose to  life  and  employ  many  an  hour 
which  would  otherwise  be  tedious.  A 
mother  who  cannot  put  up  with  a 
child's  "clutter"  should  take  herself 
well  in  hand  to  see  if,  mayhap,  she  is 
remiss  in  duty.  She,  herself,  has  prob- 
ably some  mania  which,  while  more 
useful,  is  no  more  precious;  so  a  ruth- 
less destruction  of  a  child's  valuables, 
or  perpetual  complaint  about  them,  is 
unfortunate.  It  may  be  that  the  use- 
less is  as  useful  as  the  useful — our 
Judgments  in  these  matters  are  not  in- 
fallible, and  we  are,  ourselves,  but  chil- 
dren to  the  Infinite  mind. 

Mrs.  F.,  Plymouth,  N.  H. — By  all 
means  encourage  children  to  have  hob- 
bies. Personally,  I  have  found  a  great 
deed  of  pleasure,  profit  and  real  educa- 
tion to  results  from  encouraging  boys 
to  plant  and  care  for  gardens,  potato 
patch,  fruit  trees  and  vines,  to  have 
exhibits  at  grange  fairs,  etc.  A  pig, 
calf,  or  any  other  animal  owned  and 
cared  for  with  the  net  profit  of  his 
own  is  fine  for  any  boy. 

For  girls  a  "sewing  circle,"  as  they 
call  it,  has  created  much  industry  in 
our  neighborhood.  Seven  little  girls, 
from  four  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  meet 
once  a  week  to  learn  to  knit,  sew,  cro- 
chet, braid  rugs,  etc.  Some  do  one  of 
these  things,  some  another,  but  the 
friend  who  directs  this  work  hopes  to 
make  them  eflScient  in  all  these  things 
useful  for  a  farmer's  wife,  or  any 
woman,  to  know.  The  collars  cro- 
cheted by  girls  of  seven  and  nine  are 
really  handsome,  and  rugs  made  by 
girls  of  the  same  age  are  very  well 
done.  An  exhibit  of  different  kinds  of 
work  done  by  them  Is  planned  for  the 
near  future.  Their  pride  and  pleasure 
in  their  work  Is  good  to  see. 

Both  boys  and  girls  should  be  al- 
lowed to  cultivate  the  hobby  of  having 
a  good  time,  always  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  older  person,  of  course. 
Parties,  etc.,  may  be  planned,  girls  pre- 
paring, or  helping  to  prepare,  simple 
refreshments  daintily  served,  and  the 
boys  taking  turns  in  passing  them 
around.  Good  manners  and  ease  in 
society  can  thus  be  learned  while 
young.  An  early  hour  for  returning 
home  should  be  insisted  upon. 


wife  buys  in  disregard  of  seasons  and 
further  because  prices  in  small  quanti- 
ties always  are  high  she  forms  the 
habit  of  purchasing  apples,  potatoes, 
onions  and  other  farm  produce  by  the 
quarter-peck  or  in  other  small  meas- 
ures. Price  investigations  have  shown 
that  there  is  often  a  spread  of  300  or 
400  per  cent,  between  the  price  at 
which  farm  products  can  be  purchased 
in  the  original  package  of  a  half-bushel 
or  larger  and  the  rate  paid  for  the 
same  products  in  smaller  packages. 

The  Bureau  contends  that  the  buyer 
for  the  average  family  can  feed  her 
household  better  and  cheaper  if  she  ac- 
quaints herself  with  the  seasons  during 
which  different  crops  are  most  plenti- 
ful and  then  buys  as  often  as  possible 
•In  the  baskets  or  original  packages. 
Where  a  basket  of  fruit  or  vegetables  is 
too  large  to  be  consumed  by  one  family 
while  fresh,  neighbors  can  buy  it  be- 
tween them,  saving  cost  and  assuring 
freshness. 

Not  only  the  consumer  but  the  farm- 
er is  helped  by  this  rule,  the  Bureau 
shows,  for  the  public  is  then  ready  and 
expectant  for  each  crop  as  It  ripens 
and  comes  into  market.  This  provides 
a  good  demand  for  food  crops  at  the 
peak  of  the  season,  gives  the  buyer  a 
fair  price,  the  farmer  a  fair  profit,  and 
eliminates  the  enormous  waste  in  glut- 
ted markets  tliat  are  due  to  lack  of  In- 
telligent demand. 


''Bite  Bigger  Billy  1" 
"Eat  it  in  season;   buy  it  in  quan- 
Uty." 

Coined  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  combating  high  cost  of  living 
as  it  affects  feed  supplies,  this  slogan  is 
held  by  market  officials  to  indicate  the 
quickest  solution  of  many  of  the  ills 
and  wastes  in  the  every-day  method  of 
supplying  the  home  table  with  fresh 
farm  products.  It  Is  being  adopted  by 
women's  clubs  throughout  the  state  in 
their  domestic  science  educational 
work. 

Investigations  by  Market  Bureau 
agents  and  by  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  have  shown  that  the 
city  family  whl^^o|t|f  ;ifford  it  the 
least  often  paysl^,;fjfv^,f<>^(fniit  and 

Tegetables  becasitos'thit  Mtviorii^.bouse- 
't'j«lb  \  il;;«ifO'll    ♦»"••  1 


Eastern  >Vomen  Take  Notice 

It  looks  as  if  our  women  of  the  B^ast 
might  get  a  good  pointer  on  buying 
stuff  for  the  home  from  their  sisters 
of  Utah. 

Utah,  says  The  Weekly  News  Letter, 
held  first  place  in  co-operative  house- 
hold marketing  during  the  last  fiscal 
year.  The  work,  as  organized  by  the 
home  demonstration  agents,  supervised 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  has  proved  very  popular  with 
the  women  of  the  state. 

In  one  Utah  county  66  local  leaders, 
assisted  by  the  home  demonstration 
agent,  made  surveys  of  textile  stand- 
ards and  of  the  durability  and  service 
of  various  pieces  of  household  equip- 
ment. After  the  local  groups  of  women 
had  completed  a  study  of  the  material 
and  articles,  they  pooled  their  orders 
and  placed  them  with  local  merchants 
or  wholesale  dealers.  As  a  result,  a 
total  saving  of  35  per  cent  was  made 
on  all  money  expended  on  household 
supplies  and  equipment. 

Another  encouragring  result  of  this 
piece  of  work  is  that  many  merchants 
have  been  Induced  to  carry  a  better 
grade  of  goods  to  meet  improved  and 
more  critical  demands.  One  local  mer- 
chant is  said  to  have  stated  that  the 
standard  of  his  business  had  been  rais- 
ed 50  per  cent,  by  the  intelligent  buy- 
ing of  the  women. 


Due  to  its  adaptability,  It  may  be 
planted  in  groves  and  on  account  of 
its  tolerance  may  be  used  to  fill  gaps 
in  woodlots,  thus  affording  a  future 
farm  sugar  bush. 

Foresters  state  that  the  species  is  a 
moderate  grower,  requiring  soils  of 
moderate  fertility,  but  not  adaptable  to 
dry,  sterile  ground. 

You  Will  Find  This  Good 
People  were  Just  beginning  to  learn 
that  ether  was  very  useful  in  removing 
grease  spots  from  clothing  and  other 
textiles  when  the  war  created  a  short- 
age of  it  and  gasoline  again  had  to  be 
resorted  to,  notwithstanding  it  had  dou- 
bled in  price,  and  left  a  residual  odor 
on  the  goods  that  wasn't  pleasant. 

For  a  long  time  ether  has  been  used 
In  cotton  and  woolen  mills  for  remov- 
ing spots  from  new  cloth.  Ether  can 
be  purchased  In  drug  stores  In  half 
pound  cans.  It  is  not  expensive,  but 
is  very  volatile.  After  taking  the  re- 
quired amount  from  the  can,  the  con- 
tainer must  be  tightly  closed  as  soon  as 
possible,  otherwise  our  cleaner  dis- 
solves into  thin  air.  Either  is  inflam- 
mable and  should  not  be  used  anywhere 
near  open  flame  or  open  flre,  nor  in  a 
closed  room  where  the  ventilation  is 
not  good.  The  same  care  should  be 
exercised  in  its  use  as  in  the  use  of 
gasoline,  benzine  and  like  products. 

Let's  Eat  More  Apples 

At  present  there  Is  a  million  and  a 
half  barrels  more  apples  in  storage 
than  a  year  ago,  according  to  official 
figures.  The  best  of  barreled  stock  is 
being  quoted  at  wholesale  for  |6  a  bar- 
rel. In  view  of  the  situation,  it  is  held 
that  consumers  are  justified  in  using 
more  apples. 

In  an  ideal  diet,  says  Dean  Alfred 
Vivian  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  much  should  be  expended  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  together  as  for 
bread  and  cereals,  and  more  than  Is 
spent  for  meat,  butter  and  other  fats. 
The  only  article  of  diet  for  which  one 
is  Justified  in  spending  more  is  milk. 

Apples  supply  necessary  minerals, 
aid  in  preventing  acidlosls,  scurvy  and 
constipation,  improve  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  tiie  bowels,  and  promote  the 
growth  of  children.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  the  antiscorbutic  vlta- 
mlne  contained  in  apples  Is  an  essen- 
tial for  normal  growth. 


Here  is  a  Good  Idea 
Have  you  a  little  sugar  bush  on  your 
farm? 

The  growing  of  sugar  maple  is  com- 
ing Into  favor  and  prized  by  many  on 
account  of  its  sugar  product,  according 
to  the  department  of  forestry,  Ohio  Ex- 
periment  Station. 

In  addition  the  native  species  has  a 
good  timber  value;  It  Is  well  distribut- 
ed over  the  state  as  a  native  forest  tPee. 


Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


^y.-^      Add     a    half-tear 

/^ J"^  spoonful     to     each 

rHl/r        gallon     of     winter 

^■^  cream    and    out   of 

your    churn    comes 

butter     of     golden 

June  shade  to  bring 

you  top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  35- 
cent  bottles  of  Dan- 
delion Butter  Color, 
each  sufficient  to 
keep  that  rich 
"Golden  Shade"  in 
your  butter  all  the  year  round.  Stand- 
ard Butter  Color  for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  all  food  laws.  State 
and  National.  Used  by  all  large  crean^ 
eries.  Will  not  color  the  buttermilk. 
Tasteless.  Wells  &  Richardson  Co.* 
Burlington,  Vt. 


ASPIRIN 


Name  "Bayer"  on  Genuine 


Any  Tinkering  to  do  ? 

Farmers  have  a  great  deal  of  solder- 
ing to  do.  Oftentimes- when  it  is  desired 
to  mend  something,  it  is  found  that  the 
supply  of  soldering  flux  has  been  used 
up.  It  is  very  easy  to  make  a  good 
flux  by  dissolving  pieces  of  zinc  In 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  reaction  forms 
a  solution  of  zinc  chloride.  The 
formula?  Just  keep  adding  zinc  to  the 
acid  until  no  more  chemical  action  Is 
observed.  The  solution  can  be  kept  in 
a  glass  bottle  and  applied  in  the  usual 
way. 

Clip  This — It  is  Good 

The  safest  treatment  for  blood  poi- 
soning is  opening  the  wound  and  soak- 
ing the  affected  part  in  a  tub  of  hot 
water  for  hours  and  applying  hot  com- 
press^i^'betw^^n  so^l^ngs.  Salves  and 
t^ie  j^^ei,:firfl(T.of  np  value.  Internal 
trcataieni  i«  tdlitablciand  in  some  cases 
vaccine  and  aDt,i^fQ^s  tire  used. 


Warning?  Unless  you  see  the  name 
"Bayer"  on  packages  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Asperin  pre- 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Asperin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack- 
age for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheuftiatism,  Earache, Toothache,  Lum- 
bago and  for  Pain,  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Asperin  cost 
few  cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger 
packages.  Asperin  is  the  trade  mark 
of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoacetic- 
acidester  of  Salicylicacid. 


KNITTING 

wltb  AMERICAN  TARMB  U  a  pIcMtfr*. 
AMSBICAN  All  wool  wonted  ysn%  on  un«z> 
ocltad  for  unooibnaM  of  texture,  luat«r,  dam- 
bilttr.  PRICES:  76c  p«r  4ob.  HANK:  tfc  per 
2-OK.  BALL,  poatpaid.  Satisfaction  fuaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  SXMD  FOR  FREE  BAM- 
PLe  COLOR  CARD. 

B. !«.  TOME.I1fSOir.  nATBOBO,   ^A. 

A*«iiU  Waat*4.    Liberal  Coatmlaal^B 
CsMvaaalac  I7aae«eaM»flT 

■•lit *\*%%%%*tt%<Utt  Th\»  Ooupon  iiiit •••iKi 

B.  M.  TOMLIWBON.  HATBORO.  FA. 

Hend  Pre*  lample  oard  oC  AiiMHcan  Tarat. 


Hame . 


AddreeH  „ 

R.  ¥.  D Boi  No... 

Town RUt«» 


CLBMooia,tn 


BR  O  O  K  S  •  APPLUNCE, 
the  modem  scientifie 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  rs* 
lieves  rupture  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious springs  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
h  together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
S«at  Mtrial  to  prM«  it. 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pst- 
•nU.  CaUloffueand  nea^ 
are  bUnka  mailed  free.  8eii4 
name  and    addreta   *oda]^ 

■,SltfcSt,llanhan,llki. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  BLESS8IN0. 

Oh,  day  of  rest  and  gladness! 
There  was  one  hour  in  the  week 
when  Doris  felt  she  could  lean  back 
and  sigh  aloud  in  relief  and  content- 
ment, with  every  member  of  her  little 
family  before  her  and  mischief  out  of 
the  question — the  hour  of  the  Sabbath 
morning  worship.  Father  was  in  the 
pulpit,  Rosalie  was  at  her  side  in  the 
choir  loft — and  Rosalie  in  the  choir  loft 
was  a  changed  being,  for  some  inner, 
inherent  sense  of  fineness  restrained 
the  naughty  fairies  in  her  witching 
eyes  for  that  one  hour  only.  And  down 
in  the  eighth  pew  to  the  right  sat 
Treasure  and  Zee,  very  respectable, 
very  reverent,  very  austere. 

Rosalie  never  missed  one  word  of  her 
father's  discourses,  but  Doris,  strangely 
enough,  once  in  a  while  went  wander- 
ing. It  was  so  blissful  to  see  the  brood 
safe  sheltered  before  her  eyes.  It  real- 
ly was  the  only  time  when  she  could 
think  with  any  degree  of  consistency 
or  comfort,  without  fear  of  violent  and 
climactic   interruption. 

But  one  morning,  just  as  she  was 
getting  pleasantly  relaxed,  and  her 
father  was  nicely  started  in  Point  One 
— she  opened  her  eyes  wide,  and  leaned 
forward.  There  in  ninth  pew  next  to 
the  aisle — Deacon  Fenton's  pew.  and 
how  annoyed  he  would  be  when  he  ar- 
rived in  the  middle  of  Point  Two — 
right  there,  as  sure  as  you're  born,  sat 
that  aggravating,  infuriating,  mysteri- 
ous Mr.   Wizard  that  nobody  knew. 

His  eyes  were  upon  her,  and  though 
his  face  remained  properly  grave  and 
in  keeping  with  a  Presbyterian  service, 
gay  greeting  flashed  from   his  eyes  to 
her,    and    Doris—    Well,    it    was    more 
than  human  frailty  could  stand.     She 
smiled,    and    then    blushed,    and   could 
not  keep  her  eyes  away  from  that  se- 
rene   provoking   face,    though    she   did 
try    desperately   and    was    ashamed    of 
herself  all  the  time.     Father  yvas  doing 
splendidly — she      was      subconsciously 
aware   of   that,   and    was   so   proud   of 
him.     It  had  never  before  been  quite  so 
Imperatively    necessary    that    he    "do 
well."     Rosalie  looked  very  sweet  and 
dignified,  altogether  in  keeping  with  a 
manse   and    a    church,    and   not   a   bit 
frivolous  as   she   had   at   the   Country 
Club   da — party — that    was    a   comfort. 
She  was  sorry  she  could  not  point  out 
Treasure  and  Zee  to  hlra  also,  they  did 
look  so  spiritual  and  fine  In  their  Stm- 
day   clothes — it    was   really   once   in   a 
lifetime   to   designate   them   as   manse 
material.      He    seemed    to    be    paying 
close  attention  to  father —  Whoever  in 
the    world    could    he    be?       And   there 
came    Deacon    Fenton,    sure    enough — 
with    his   usual   prejudice   against   the 
first  point — and  he  got  very  red  in  the 
face,  but  the  Exasperating  Thing  smil- 
ed pleasantly  and  shoved  along  In  the 
seat,  and  settled  down  where  he  could 
see  father  when  he  looked  at  the  pul- 
pit, and  couli  see  Doris  when  he  looked 
at    the    choir    loft,    and — Doris    openly 
and  deliberately  nudged  her  sister. 

The  Exasperating  Thing  lowered  his 
eyes  at  her  reprovingly,  but  Doris 
could  not  resist. 

"Who  is  that  In  Deacon  Fenton's 
pew?"  she   whispered. 

Rosalie  looked  that  way  unconcern- 
edly— she  did  not  seem  to  notice  how 
romantic  and  curious  and  compelling  he 
was — and  shook  her  head.  Doris  sul)- 
Bided  then,  but  when  she  came  down 
from  the  choir  loft  and  found  him 
waiting  for  her  at  the  side  entrance, 
she  was  glad.  She  held  out  her  hand. 
"Rosalie  did  not  know  you,  either," 
Bhe  said.  "I  asked  her.  Will  you 
come  and   meet  father?" 

"Sorry,  but  not  to-day.  It  would 
spoil  the  mystery.  Come  along  with 
me.  Little  Seeker  After  Thrills,  I  want 


to  walk  home  with  you.     I    go  your 
very  way." 

"I  usually  stay  and  shake  hands  with 
the  members,  but  It  will  be  fun  to  slip 
away  for  once.  Then  they  will  be  glad- 
der to  see  me  to-night." 

So  they  hurrlel  away,  and  Doris 
noticed  that  while  many  nodded  to  her, 
no  one  had  a  word  of  familiar  friendli- 
ness for  him — so  she  knew  he  was  a 
stranger  to  all.  It  seemed  odd  that  he 
could  remain  unknown  in  such  a  little 
town — he  must  live  very  quietly  and 
to  himself.  He  could  not  be  a  teacher, 
she  was  sure  of  that,  for  teachers,  like 
"we  preachers,"  are  honor  bound  to 
make  friends. 

"Has  the  butterfly  of  the  fold  been 
in  any  new  mischief  since  the  dance?" 
"Call  It  a  party.  We  preachers  do 
not  go  to  dances.  No,  indeed,  she 
hasn't.  Didn't  you  notice  how  sensi- 
ble she  looked  this  morning?  She  Is 
really  very  good,  if  she  only  takes  time 
to  think.  She  decided  of  her  own  ac- 
cord and  free  will  not  to  dance  any 
more  at  all." 

"Then  since  it  was  her  own  free  will, 
I  suppose  you  feel  it  was  predestined, 
don't  you?" 

"Perhaps,"  aaid  Doris  politely,  for 
she  never  coum  keep  that  free-will-pre- 
destination puzzle  quite  straight  in  her 
mind — though  she  was  very  sure  fath- 
er was  right  about  It. 

"And  what  have  you  been  doing  since 
that  night?" 

"Washing,  and  ironing,  and  cooking, 
and  helping  the  girls  with  their  les- 
sons, and  scolding  father,  and  patching. 
What  have  you  been  doing?" 
"I?  Oh,  I  have  been  haunting." 
"You  have  been — what?  Now  yoii 
are  teasing  again.  I  never  knew  any 
one  as  grown  up  as  you  who  teased  so 
much.  Do  you  live  in  this  part  of 
town?" 

"You  know  we  haunts  Just  live 
around  In  the  air,  and  do  our  ghosting 
when  the  ghostlng's  good." 

"Oh,  let's  talk  sense.  I  expected  to 
see  you  before  this." 

'I  have  seen  you  frequently." 
"You  have  I     I  haven't  seen  you  once, 
and  1  have  been  looking  for  you." 

"One  morning  I  saw  you  digging 
potatoes  In  the  garden  of  the  manse. 
And  your  father  stuck  his  head  out  the 
window  and  scolded  you." 

"He  doesn't  approve  of  my  digging 
potatoes,  but  he  Is  so  busy  all  the  time 
he  forgets  aad  so  If  I  wake  up  early 
enough  I  sneak  out  and  do  it  to  get 
ahead  of  him." 

"And  one  morning  I  saw  you  flying 
down  the  middle  of  the  road  In  a 
kimono,  yelling  at  the  milk  man." 

"We  were  going  to  have  company  for 
luncheon,  and  I  forgot  to  leave  a  mes- 
sage In  the  bottle  that  I  wanted  cream," 
explained  Doris,   flushing. 

"And  one  morning,  very  early,  I  saw 
you  run  out-of-doors  In  a  shower,  bare- 
footed, and  your  hair  hanging,  and  you 
wore  your  father's  old  coat  and  hat,  I 
think,  and  were  gobbling  tablecloths  off 
the  line." 

"They  did  not  dry.  and  I  left  them 
on  the  line  over  night.  But  the  shower 
(ame  up,  and  I  had  to  rush  after  them." 
"And  one  morning — " 
"Don't  you  ever  sleep?  How  does  it 
come  that  you  always  see  me  some 
ghastly  hour  In  the  morning?  Why 
don't  you  appear  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,  when  I  am  nicely  brushed 
and  have  on  a  fresh  dress,  and  look 
like  a  preacher?" 

"Morning  is  my  own  particular  time 

of  da.  ,  so  beware  how  you  venture  out, 

for  you  can't  escape  my  eyes." 

"You  must  be.a  milk  man." 

He  only  latigUfKl.     #Jow  tell  me  the 

truth,   have    you    tbpjq^t  j)f  jne   once 


sln(  e  the  da 
"Yes.  not 


)hlnt,I 


have.  I  have  thought  of  you  very  often 
— you  are  the  funniest  thing  I  ever 
saw.  But  somehow  I  did  not  expect  to 
see  you  at  church." 

He  joined  her  laughter. 
"Come  In  and  have  dinner  with  us," 
she  said  warmly.  "Please  do.  I  am  a 
wonderful  cook.  Zee  says  my  mashed 
potatoes  taste  almost  exactly  like — 
plum  pudding.  Would  you  consider 
that  a  compliment?" 

"By  all  means.  But  I  can  not  come 
for  dinner  to-day.  We  wizards  do  not 
eat,  you  know.  Be  kind  now,  and  get 
into  more  morning  difficulties  so  I  may 
laugh  at  you,  will  you?" 

Doris  walked  into  the  manse  with  a 
very  thoughtful  air. 

"I  have  always  told  Rosalie  it  was 
silly  to  be  constantly  finding  mystery 
in  every  little  thing — but  I  see  now 
that  mystery  is  more  fun  than  any- 
thing else.  The  silly  old  thing — why 
he  must  be  nearly  as  old  as  father. 
But  how  he  does  laugh!  He  Isn  t  a 
minister,  that's  certain.  And  he  Isn't 
a  doctor,  for  everybody  knows  doctors, 
besides  they  always  talk  shop.  And  he 
doesn't  look  like  a  worker — I  mean  a 
hard  worker —  Isn't  it  ridiculous? 
What  do  I  care  who  he  is — but  it  is 
lots  of  fun." 

As  they  sat  at  dinner,  Rosalie  said 
suddenly,  "Oh,  father,  you  must  scold 
the  General.  She  is  getting  very  world- 
ly. She  was  filrting  with  a  stranger  in 
the  congregation.  She  picked  out  a 
handsome  man,  and  kept  looking  at 
him,  and  he  smiled  at  her,  and  she 
asked  If  I  knew  him  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  point." 

"Could  you  know  him  In  the  second 
point  if  you  didn't  know  him  anywhere 
else?"  demanded  Zee. 

"There  wasn't  a  handsome  man  in 
church  except  father,"  declared  Treas- 
ure. 

"General,  I  am  astonished,"  said 
their  father  with  smiling  eyes  and  sol- 
emn face. 

"Don't  you  believe  her.  He  wasn't  a 
stranger  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the 
second  I  only  looked  at  him  once— or 
twice,"  she  finished  feebly. 

"Oh,  what  a  story.  He  was,  too,  a 
stranger.  Didn't  you  ask  if  I  knew 
him?" 

"I  can't  remember  his  name.  But  I 
met  him  at  the  Country  Club  da — party. 
I  talked  to  him  there  quite  a  lot, 
and—" 

"Oh,  you  dangerous  girl!  You  know, 
father,  these  quiet  modest  ones — look 
out!  They  always  make  trouble.  No 
wonder  you  had  such  a  glorious  time — 
filrting  with  a  stranger." 

"Rosalie,"    said    Doris   with    intense 
dignity.    "I  did  not  fiirt.    I  just  talked, 
and  we  talk  to  everybody,  don't  we — 
we  preachers?" 
"But  who  Is  he?" 

This,  It  seemed,  only  Providence 
could  tell. 

"Why  didn't  you  ask  him?" 
Doris  hedged  quickly.  It  was  all 
very  well  to  play  mystery  with  that  Ag- 
gravating Thing,  but  she  had  a  strong 
feeling  It  would  sound  ridiculous  to 
the  family,  and  they  were  such  laugh- 
ers. 

The  day  of  rest,  truly — but  always  a 
stormy  one  for  families  of  parsonage 
and  manse. 

They  had  not  finished  dinner  when 
the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday- 
school  called  Mr.  Artman  to  the  phone. 
"Miss  Munslng  ."lays  she  will  not  keep 
her  class  any  longer,"  he  protested 
peevishly,  "I  want  you  to  talk  to  her. 
Why,  she  is  one  of  our  very  best  teach- 
ers, young  and  lively,  and  her  girls 
adore  her.  She  says  she  is  not  capable, 
or  some  such  nonsense — bright  clever 
girl  like  that.  You  talk  to  her,  will 
you?  She  promised  to  see  you  this 
afternoon." 

Mr.  Artman  shook  his  head  despair- 
ingly as  he  returned  to  the  table. 

"You  women,"  he  said.  "You  don't 
know  how  upsetting  you  are.  I  would 
have  sworn  that  Miss  Munslng  was 
more  In  harmony  with  her  work  than 
any  teacher  In  the  school,  and  here  she 
throws  up  her  hands." 

"Do  you  mean  she  Is  giving  up  the 
class,  father?"  asked  Treasure  breath- 
lessly. 1 


"Just  that.    Says  she  is  not  capable, 
or  something." 

"Why,  Treasure,  isn't  she  your  teach- 
er?   And  you  all  love  her,  don't  you?" 
"Hum,  yes,"  said  Treasure  thought- 
fully.   "You  talk  her  into  it,  father.    It 
would  break  up  the  class  to  lose  her." 
"What  is  the  trouble,  anyhow.     Has 
anything  gone  wrong?       If  there  has 
been  any  mix-up,  you  ought  to  know  it" 
"The  girls  are  just  crazy  about  her, 
and  we  have  the  best  record  for  attend- 
ance in  the  whole  school.     I  suppose 
she  is  giving  up  the  class  on  account  of 
me. 
"On  account  of  you!" 
This  was  unanimously  exclamatory. 
Rosalie   was   always   problematic,   and 
Zee   was  a   living   fount   of  mischief, 
even   Doris   was  given   to   moods  and 
fancies.     But  Treasure  was  the  serene 
untarnished  blessing  of  the  family,  al- 
ways gentle,  always  friendly,  tranquil 
and  undisturbed.     Could  Treasure,  the 
sweet,  cause  agony  to  any  young  shep- 
herdess   of    the    Sunday-school    flock? 
The     exclamation     was     followed     by 
silence,  long  and  profound. 

"D — on't  you  like  her?"  asked  Doris 
at  last.  In  a  weak  voice. 

"1  love  her  with  all  my  heart." 
"Do  you  cut  up  In  Sunday-school, 
Treasure?"  asked  Zee.  "I  am  sur- 
prised. Miss  Conroy  has  to  shake  her 
head  at  me  sometimes — but  I  certainly 
am  ashamed  of  you.  I — I  didn't  think 
it." 

"Of  course  I  do  not  cut  up  in  Sunday- 
school.  I  am  surprised  you  would  eveii 
mention  such  a  thing." 

"Well,  go  on.  Treasure,  and  tell  us," 
said  Rosalie  Impatiently.  "You  are  the 
last  person  In  the  T^orld  one  would  sus- 
pect of  disrupting  a  religious  organiza- 
tion." 

"Yes,  go  on  and  tell  It,  pet,"  said  her 
father  gently. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  she  arranged 
the  table  attractively  for  tea,  and  made 
a  pile  of  dainty  sandwiches.  And  it 
was  in  the  midst  of  this  occupation 
that  she  was  Interrupted  by  the  jin- 
gling of  the  telephone. 

"Is  this  Miss  Artman?  Miss  Doris — 
Do  you  recognize  my  voice?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Wizard,  I  wish  I  didn't. 
Then  you  would  have  to  tell  me." 

He  laughed  at  that,  and  his  laugh 
was  as  pleasantly  aggravating  by  tele* 
phone  as  in  person. 

"However  did  you  come  to  call  me 
up?"  she  asked. 

"Sad  news,  my  friend,  sad  news.  Two 
young  girls  claiming  to  belong  to  you 
are  under  arrest  out  here  on  a  charge 
of  trespassing." 

Dorld  trembled  so  she  nearly  dropped 
the  receiver. 

"Arrest?"  she  faltered. 
"Well,  practically.  You  see  there  is 
a  big  sign  up  which  says,  'No  trespass- 
ing,' and  along  came  two  young  g^rls 
walking  beside  the  creek,  picking  flow- 
ers, and  shooing  birds,  and  chasing  rab- 
bits, as  natural  as  life.  Out  jumps  a 
wild  and  angry  game-keeper — so-called. 
He  says,  'Didn't  you  see  that  sign,  "No 
Trespassing"?'  The  little  dark  one  be- 
gan to  cry,  but  the  other  one  said,  'We 
are  not  trespassing,  we  are  picking 
flowers.'  'They  are  my  personal  flow- 
ers,' said  the  game-keeper.  'Nothing 
of  the  kind,  they  are  God's,  you  didn't 
even  plant  them,  for  they  are  wild.' 
Then  1  arrive,  like  mercury  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  and  the  dark  one 
was  still  weeping — " 

"Zee  doesn't  cry,"  wailed  Doris. 
"She  does  cry.  She  not  only  cries, 
she  bellows.  But  the  slender,  white 
one  Insisted  they  were  not  trespassing 
because  they  are  preachers  and  preach- 
ers do  not  trespass.  What  shall  I  do 
with  them?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  faltered  Doris. 
"Father  is  at  a  wedding,  and —  Who  Is 
the  cross  old  bear,  anyhow?" 

"Search  me,"  he  said  blithely.  "I 
think  maybe  I  can  bribe  him  off.  At 
present  the  girls  are  seated  comforta- 
bly on  a  fallen  tree  eating  apples, 
the  baby  has  quit  bellowing,  and 
the  game-keeper  Is  gathering  some 
late  roses  for  them.  Holding  them  in 
sweet  confinQJ5Dj(j|Xt  j^ntll  you  guarantee 
that  they  ^f^  yours.  I  guess  I  can  fir 
it  ij4j^^*ft^  tn^  ;^lq»  .man.     Don't  worry 
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then,  I  shall  give  it  my  personal  atten- 
tion, and  see  that  your  erring  and  tres- 
passing— for  they  were  trespassing  be- 
yond a  doubt,  manse  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding— sisters  are  restored 
to  the  shelter  of  the  fold.  Don't  worry. 
Aren't  you  glad  you  have  a  mysterious 
wizard  flitting  about  to  shield  your— 
your — your — I  can  not  think  of  a  word 
to  do  them  justice —  Anyhow,  to  keep 
your  sanctified  but  erring  family  out 
of  jail?" 

Then  he  hung  up  the  receiver  before 
Doris  could  even  thank  him. 

How  agonizingly  she  waited— and 
how  calmly  and  confidently  they  came 
at  last— the  calloused  little  wretches- 
Zee  bearing  a  bountiful  armful  of  gol- 
denrod  and  crimson  roses,  and  Treas- 
ure laden  with  luscious  fruit. 

"Well,  for  goodness'  sake,"  exclaimed 
Zee   when    she   saw    Doris,   white   and 
trembling.    "Did  you  think  they  could 
really  arrest  us — preachers?     Impossi- 
ble!    Of  course   the   old   reprobate — I 
use  it  scripturally,  so  don't  get  excited 
—of  course  he  scared  me  right  at  first, 
I   wept  a  little,   very   effectively,  and 
Treasure  put  her  arm  around  me  and 
said  she  wouldn't  let  him  hurt  me.    He 
was  very  cross.    We  call  him  the  Cor- 
duroy Crab,  for  short — and  because  we 
don't  know  anything  else  to  call  him." 
"You  might  know  we  would  not  let 
them  arrest  us,  Doris,"  said  Treasure 
gently.    "You  should  not  have  worried. 
"Of  course,  he  was  simply  foaming 
at  the  mouth.    He  was  going  to  march 
us  home  in  disgrace,  to  report  us.    But 
Treasure  sat  right  down,  and  said  we 
would  come  and  report  ourselves,  but 
-we  would  not  be  marched  through  town 
in  disgrace.    Treasure  came  out  like  a 
brick;   1  was  surprised  at  her." 

"What  were  you  doing  all  the  time. 
Miss  Zee?" 

"Well,"  confessed  Zee  reluctantly,  "I 
was  behind  Treasure  most  of  the  time. 
And  then  the  other  fellow — I  wonder 
who  in  the  world  he  was?" 

"He  made  me  angrier  than  the  Crab 
did;  he  thought  he  was  so  funny!" 

"iie  was   going  along,  and   came   in 
to  see  the  excitement.    And  he  laughed 
at   us— the   hateful   thing.     And   when 
we  said  we  belonged  to  the  manse  he 
laughed  more  than  ever.     He  was  not 
a  farmer,  I   am  sure — he  wore  a  silk 
shirt,   did   you   notice   that.   Treasure? 
We  call  him  the  Curious  Cat— Curious 
because  he  was  so  funny,  and  Cat  be- 
cause he  laughed.       He  gave  the  old 
Crab  some  money  and  said   he  would 
assume   responsibility   for   us,   and  he 
told  us  to  wait  until  he  telephoned  to 
verify  us,  or  something,  and  he  asked 
the  Crab  to  pick  us  some  regular  fiow- 
ers  to  atone  for  his  irreverence  in  as- 
saulting a  manse,  as  it  were,  and  the 
Crab    really    was   pretty   decent   after 
that.    When  the  Cat  went  to  telephone, 
I    asked    who    he   was,    and    the   Crab 
rolled  up  his  eyes  and  said  he  never 
laid  eyes  on  him  before.    And  then  the 
Cat  came  back,  and  brought  us  home 
In  his  car." 

"Where  was  It?"  asked  Doris  curi- 
ously. 

"It  was  In  the  hickory  grove,  this 
side  of  the  tumble-down  house — I  did 
hear  that  some  one  had  bought  the 
place,  but  1  did  not  believe  it.  Every 
one  says  it  is  haunted.  But  of  course 
haunts  do  not  work  in  the  day-time, 
and  the  flowers  were  gorgeous.  We  got 
quite  chummy  with  the  Corduroy  Crab 
before  we  left,  and  asked  If  we  might 
have  a  picnic  there  some  time,  and  he 
said  yes." 

"How  ever  did  you  get  away  out 
there,  anyhow?" 

'Oh,  the  Maples  came  along  In  their 
car  and  asked  if  we  wanted  a  ride,  and 
when  we  got  out  there  and  saw  how 
fine  the  flowers  were  we  said  we  would 
get  a  ride  back  easy  enough." 
"Here  comes  father!" 
The  girls  raced  down  the  stone  walk 
to  meet  him,  and  Doris  returned  to  the 
kitchen. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  thing  in 
your    life?"    she    thought    to    herself. 


"And  talk  fast.  Treasure.  Tou  are 
so  poky.  I  could  tell  six  volumes  while 
you  get  into  the  introduction." 

"There  isn't  any  introduction  to  It," 
said  Treasure  in  her  gentle  voice. 
"You  know,  father,  when  you  go  over 
the  lesson  with  us  on  Saturday  night, 
you  bring  out  a  lot  of  good  points  that 
Miss  Munslng  does  not  think  of." 


"Yes." 


"How   does   he  j56t   every   place-— and 
how  does  he  K 
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„„„  ...^  ««  .ihW'tverything—  Oh,  I 
think  I'll  takjb  a  wMH  6u^  there  myself 
some  of  th^sJtrne  dayi^^niftybe  HI  ^et 
arrested,  too!" 


"Of  course,  it  would  not  be  right  for 
me  to  speak  up  and  tell  things  she  does 
not  know — it  would  sound  smarty — as 
if  1  were  trying  to  show  off.  So  I  just 
ask  questions,  and  sometimes  she  does 
not  know  the  answers.  Then  the  whole 
class  gets  into  a  discussion,  and  then 
I  say,  'Maybe  it  is  this  way,'  and  I  tell 
what  you  have  said,  and  she  says,  'Yes, 
that  Is  it,  of  course.'  And  sometimes  I 
think  of  questions  that  nobody  has  ex- 
plained, and  I  ask — and  she  can't  an- 
swer. This  morning  she  got  rather 
red,  and  looked  nervous.  But  she  is  a 
dear  thing,  and  I  don't  expect  her  to 
know  as  much  as  a  preacher,  of  course. 
And  I  hope  you  will  make  her  keep  the 
class,  for  we  could  never  get  another 
teacher  like  her.  I  am  truly  sorry, 
father,  and  I  will  promise  never  to  ask 
another  question." 

Doris  flushed  suddenly.  "But — she 
ought  to  be  free  to  ask  questions,  fath- 
er. Miss  Munslng  should  study  the 
lessons  more,  and  find  the  answers." 

"I  suppose  it  is  not  just  iJleasant  for 
a  teacher  to  have  her  scholars  wiser 
than  she,"  said  their  father  slowly.  "I 
can  see  how  she  feels  about  it." 

"Rut  she  ought  to  study  more,"  In- 
sisted Doris. 

"I  shall  never  ask  anything  else,"  de- 
clared Treasure.  "We  can't  give  up 
Miss  Munslng.  I  know  the  rest  would 
rather  have  her  than  some  one  else 
who  could  answer  the  whole  Bible.  I 
think  I  prefer  her  myself." 

"Finish  your  dinner  now,  girls;  I 
shall  try  to  think  of  some  way  to  man- 
age," said  Mr.  Artman  quietly. 

When  Miss  Munslng  came  to  the  door 
Doris  greeted  her  cordially.  "Father 
Is  waiting  for  you  in  the  study.  Mr. 
Andrews  telephoned  that  you  were 
coming." 

"I  suppose  you  think  I  am  just  terri- 
ble to  go  back  on  my  job,"  said  Miss 
Munslng,  lifting  troubled  eyes  to  Doris' 
face. 

"I  never  think  anybody  Is  terrible," 
said  Doris,  laughing.     "I  am  too  well 
acquainted  with  my  own  self  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  anybody  else.     Treasure 
says  the  girls  will  never  give  you  up. 
Leave  It  to  father.    He  will  fix  you  up." 
So  Miss  Munslng  went  up-stalrs,  and 
Doris  and  the  others  waited  impatient- 
ly until   the   front  door  closed  behind 
her  when  the  interview  was  over.  Then 
they  trooped  eagerly  into  the  hall,  way- 
laying their  father  on  the  stairs. 
"Did  you  persuade  her?" 
"Was  I  the  trouble?"  queried  Treas- 
ure." 

"Yes,    you    were    the    trouble    sure 
enough,"    said    Mr.    Artman,    pinching 
her  cheek  gaily.     "She   felt  the  class 
should  have  a  teacher  who  knew — and 
she  said  frankly  that  she  did  not  know. 
She  had  thought  it  quite  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  teach  a  class  of  young  gl-ls.  us- 
ing  pretty    stories   to    Illustrate    plain 
points — but  she  said  our  gentle  little 
Treasure   hurt   her   conscience   to   the 
point  of  insomnia." 
"Did  you  tell  her  I  promised — " 
"Yes,  but  Miss  Munslng  is  no  quit- 
ter.    She   would   not   hear   of   such   a 
thing.     She  said  It  would  be  bad  for 
you,  and  bad  for  the  rest,  and  worst 
of  all  for  her.    She  would  not  even  dis- 
cuss It." 

"What     did     you     do,     father?      Of 
course  you  thought  of  something." 

"I  suggested  what  we  have  been  try- 
ing  to  arrange  for  the  last  year— a 
teachers'  study  class.  We  have  voted 
on  It  a  dozen  times,  but  always  there 
was  an  overwhelming  majority  against 
it,  because  their  evenings  were  so  full 
of  other  things.  And  I— although  there 
were  a  few  who  wanted  it — I  guess  I 
was  a  quitter  myself.  I  said  If  the 
teachers  did  not  want  or  need  It,  1  had 
no  time  to  waste  on  it." 
"No  one  could  expect  you  to  give  up 


a  whole  evening  for  people  who  were 
not  Interested,"  cried  Doris  loyally. 

"Miss  Munslng  and  I  picked  out 
Tuesday  night,  and  she  and  I  are  going 
to  have  a  Teachers'  Study  Class.  The 
others  will  be  invited  and  urged  to 
come.  But  Miss  Munslng  will  be  here, 
and  I  will  be  here — and  we  are  going 
to  have  that  class  if  nobody  else  ever 
does  show  up.  It  was  not  your  fault. 
Treasure,  and  it  was .  not  Miss  Mun- 
sing's  fault,  for  she  did  her  best.  It 
was  really  I  to  blame,  for  I  should  have 
counted  the  evening  well  spent  If  It 
helped  even  one  teacher  in  her  work. 
Much  obliged.  Treasure." 

Then  he  went  up-stalrs. 

"What  in  the  world  did  he  mean  by 
'Much  obliged'?"  puzzled  Treasure.  "It 
was  my  fault,  too,  for  now  It  means  an- 
other evening  of  hard  work  for  him, 
and  his  evenings  were  so  busy  anyhow. 
And  then  he  says  'Much  obliged.' 
Preachers  are  funny,  even  father." 
(To  he  continued) 


Who  Wants  a  Buffalo 

The  Forest  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
more  than  20  male  buffalo  of  varying 
size  and  age,  which  It  desires  to  give 
away  or  loan  to  park  or  zoological  as- 
sociations, or  responsible  individuals 
who  will  take  good  care  of  them  and 
use  them  for  breeding  or  exhibition 
purposes. 

The  buffalo  herd,  established  on  the 


Wichita  National  Forest  and  Game  Pre- 
serve, Oklahoma,  some  16  years  ago 
with  a  nucleus  of  15  animals,  has  pros- 
pered mightily.  They  now  number 
nearly  150  head,  including  the  28-year- 
old  "gray  gander"  of  the  herd  as  well 
as  the  smallest  and  friskiest  bull  calf 
born  last  spring.  As  the  herd  has 
grown  the  number  of  bulls  has  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  the  cows,  un- 
til now  there  are  too  many  of  the  form- 
er. Under  the  regulations  the  Forest 
Service  can  give  or  lend  only  one  male 
buffalo  to  an  individual  or  institution. 
Several  applications  have  already  been 
received  and  approved,  and  plans  are 
on  foot  to  cut  out  from  the  herd  ani- 
mals selected,  and  crate  and  haul  them 
to  the  railroad. 

Although  Uncle  Sam  is  willing  to 
make  a  present  of  these  animals,  the 
recipient  must  pay  all  expenses  Inci- 
dent to  the  gift,  including  the  cost  of 
crating,  hauling,  and  freight  charges 
from  Cache,  Okla.,  to  the  point  of  de- 
livery. Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  get  a  real,  live  buffalo — not  as  gen- 
tle, perhaps,  as  a  kitten,  but,  neverthe- 
less, a  nice  pet  if  you  have  plenty  of 
room  to  keep  him,  surrounded  by  a  12- 
foot  double-ply  woven  wire  fence,  and 
the  price  of  two  tons  of  hay  a  year. 


Write  Me  Quick 


I  will  ^ive  away 

Two  Ford  Cars 

June  30th 
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Every  Minute  Counts 

If  You  Want  One  of  These  AutomobilesA 

April  80th  1  am  going  to  give  a  new  Ford  Touring  Car  an^  a  ?or3~Roa<Uter 
to  two  people  who  are  prompt  and  energetic  in  following  my  instructions.  No 
matter  who  you  are  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  owning  one  of  thcte 
splendid  cars  by  answering  this  ad.  today.  I  will  send  you  full  inatmctions 
telling  all  about  it.   Send  no  money. 

Thousands  of  Dollars  Will  be  Given. 

In  Grand  Prixes  and  Cash  Rewards 


Ford  Toi 


Car-.lst  Grand  PtIm. 


Tori    a«!2f«r— •nd.OTMid    PriM. 
H-D    Motorcycl*— Jrd    Ormad    Prise, 
aod    22    other    RraDd    prixes    soch    as    Gold 
Watches.    Diamond    Rln?".    SllTerware,   Bicy- 
cles,   etc.     ThouaandR  of   doUars  In  rarh    re- 
twsrds.     (Prises  duplicated  In  rase  of  tie.) 


Kvery  one  taklnic  an  actWe  part  la  this  cob- 
tent  will  be  well  paid  in  caiib.  whether  or  not 
he  wiai>  one  of  tho  Fords  or  one  of  the  other 
Grand  PrUeii.  Juiit  your  name  and  address 
with  Are  or  more  faces  correctly  marked  la 
the  picture  below,  atarts  everytbliiff.  Act 
quick.    Mail  me  the  coupon  todaj  sore. 

Cut  Oat  aad  Mail  Coapoa  Today       ■•■■*•■•■■•■•■■■• 

Can  You  Find  Five  Fausaa  -  G«t  lOOO  VotM 

In  the  picture  are  a  nnmber  of  bidden  faces.  See 
how  many  yoa  can  And.  Some  are  looking  right  at 
}'on.  Home  turned  sidewlae.  You  will  find  tbem  upside 
down  and  every  way.  Uark  each  face  you  And  with 
a  p4>ncil.  wiite  your  name  and  address  plainly  on 
the  lines  below,  clip  out  this  coupon  and  mall  to 
ine  now.  If  you  find  as  many  as  flye  of  the  bidden- 
facea  1  will  enter  you  in  thla  contest  »nd  credit  yoa 
,\vlth  1.000  votes.  Bend  me  this  coupon  today  8URB. 
D.   W.   BEACH.   Cloat«it  Manager, 

FABM  LXrZ.  Sept.  344        •psB««r.  Tndlana. 
Dear  Sir: — Here  Is  my  solution  of  the  picture.     If 
correct,  enter  me  In  your  Grand  Prise  ■ubscriptioa 
contest  with  a  credit  of  1.000  votes.     I   want  oae 
of  these  cars— send  me  full  paitlcalarg. 

.-"^^POLI   Name ....•...*....••...•• 
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Address 
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When  the  Days  Seem  Dark 


By  PHILIP  E.  HO'WARO 

Copyrighi  WiO  by  The  Suiicinv  School  Times  Co. 


Mr.  Howard  on  pmrpUxinw 
a«  helpful  and  cor.ifortjn^r 


In  thm  March  lat  Utum  w  printmd  thm  ftrat  of  thm»m  httlm  talkt  by 
muraonal  problmm:       W«  arm  turm  thia  third  talk  will  prove  eaaally  .      . 

Thmam  talka  are  publiahmd  in  book  form  by  thm  Sunday  School  Timma,  by  whoam  pmrmiaaionan 
that  of  thm  author  thmy  arm  rmproducmd  hmrm.  To  any  who  wiah  to  own  thm  book  wm  would  aa 
thm  pricm  ia  SI.  25  {cloth  binding)  and  wm  can  aupply  it  if  dmairmd. 
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WHEN    CHANGES    COME. 

If  one  were  to  judge  by  the  tiafBc, 
the  love  of  change  is  an  overpowering 
passion  of  the  soul.  Endlessly  the  shut- 
tle of  traffic  weaves  its  web  of  change 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  over  the 
lives  of  men.  All  of  us  feel  the  stir  of 
It,  the  desire  for  a  different  outlook, 
for  glimpses  of  other  folk  and  scenes. 
Hence  the  restless  movement  on  land 
and  sea,  the  currents  of  enterprise  and 
adventure  and  exploration. 

But  the  love  of  change  does  not  bear 
upon  life  quite  so  hard  as  the  fear  of  it. 
We  welcome  the  changes  that  we  de- 
vise for  ourselves;   we  look  with  con- 
cern at  the  horizon  from  which  we  con- 
jecture the  possible  coming  of  changes 
not  of  our  choosing.    We  are  great  be- 
lievers in  things  as  they  are;   we  are 
devotees    of    the    arrangements    with 
which  we  are  familiar, — unless,  indeed, 
we  ourselves  decide  that  they  ought  to 
be  different.     We   do   not  always   dis- 
criminate wisely  in  proposing  changes, 
for  some  of  the  things  we  restlessly 
seek  are  very  unsatisfying  when  we  get 
them,  while  others  that  would  be  in- 
finitely a  gain  to  us  are  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance by  our  fear  or  our  indifference. 
However,  so  long  as  we*  think  we  are 
managing  the  affair,  and  are  proceeding 
with  gathered  experiences  that  we  ap- 
prove, we  are  likely  to  be  happy  about 
it. 

It  Is  the  thing  over  which  we  have 
no  real  control  that  sturs  our  misgiv- 
ings. The  loss  of  work  through  some 
economic  upheaval ;  the  death  of  loved  I  prayer  with  her,  at  her  own   request, 


are,  until  we  come  upon  the  stricken 
pine,  or  the  empty  chair,  or  the  news 
of  an  old  friend's  Homegoing.  We 
know  better.  Such  changes  are  the 
normal  experience  of  mankind. 

But  when  changes  come  we  ought  not 
to  find  ourselves  hardened  to  them.  We 
need  not  let  the  certainty  of  altered" 
circumstances,  the  sure  coming  of  life 
into  empty  places,  make  any  lines  of 
grimness  in  the  face  that  we  turn 
toward  the  fact.  Some  of  the  most 
precious  disciplines  of  life  come  to  us 
after  we  have  decided  not  to  lock  up 
our  griefs  behind  the  iron  doors  of 
silent,  secret  agony,  but  to  let  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  change  through  which 
we  have  passed  take  its  full  share  in 
mellowing  our  sympathies,  and  in  mak- 
ing us  channels  of  an  understanding 
helpfulness  to  others. 

A  country  woman,  whose  life  was 
smitten  with  a  deep  disappointment  in 
its  earlier  years,  was  so  distracted  by 
her  grief  that  reason  failed  again  and 
again.  But  God  had  not  let  go  of  her 
life,  and  as  the  years  passed  she 
emerged  into  the  large  and  sunlit  at- 
mosphere of  joy  in  Christ.  Very  poor 
in  this  world's  goods,  she  became  rich 
in  other  ways,  and  her  home  became  a 
Bethel  for  the  unfortunate  and  sinning. 
It  was  her  purpose,  she  said,  that  no 
one  who  visited  It  should  le^ve  without 
a  blessing.  She  stood  one  day  in  the 
open  doorway  of  another  home,  about 
to  take  her  leave  after  a  brief  call  upon 
that   household.      They    had    knelt    in 


ing  mind  and  strong  heart  and  joyous 
faith  straight  through  the  storms  of 
change,  gathering  up  into  a  peace  that 
passeth  understanding  the  very  ele- 
ments of  life  that  apart  from  Him  are 
impossible  to  resolve  into  the  material 
of  hope  and  joy.  That  of  which  I  may 
be  deprived  was  never  permanent;  that 
which  cannot  be  taken  away  I  am  not 
to  lose.  All  the  deepest  elements  of  the 
sweet  and  holy  relationships  of  life  no 
violence  of  change  can  take  from  me, 
for  the  Christ  with  whom  I  walk  gave 
them  to  me,  and  wove  them  into  the 
wonder  that  we  call  life.  So  while  my 
heart  may  ache  with  longing  for  those 
who  have  been  called  Home,  while  I 
may  be  stripped  of  goods  and  position 
and  dear  associations,  I  may  take  the 
road  day  by  day  with  my  Friend,  and 
in  that  unending  fellowship  talk  with 
Him  about  the  memories  I  cherish, 
while  looking  with  all  joy  and  trustful- 
ness for  the  next  disclosure  of  his  plan. 
Indeed,  when  changes  come,  Christ 
not  only  does  not  go,  but-if  that  were  ence,  Mr.  Thompson  says,  in  the  hay 
possible— drawfr  even  closer  than  be- I  crop  on  the  potato  ^f^^^^a^^  ^lajr  crop 
fore.    Are  we  really  afraid  that,  having 


as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  whose 
heart  has  always  been  with  the  farm- 
ing community.  It  speaks  well  for  Mr. 
Wallace  that  he  places  first  of  all  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment to  take  the  lead  in  solving 
the  big  problems  that  are  before  us.  Wo 
like  that.  We  want  a  secretary  big 
enough  and  wise  enough  to  step  right 
to  the  head  of  things  and  say.  "Come 
on,  boys!"  If  he  will  do  that,  he  need 
not  be  afraid  that  we  will  not  always 
be  close  to  his  heels;  and  we  may  out- 
run him. 

How  Shall  We  Account  for  It  ? 

An  interesting  crop  peculiarity  is  re- 
ported by  M.  J.  Thompson,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Northeast  Experiment 
Station  at  Duluth. 

One  of  the  crop  rotations  at  the  sta- 
tion consists  of  oats  followed  by  clover- 
timothy  meadow,  followed  in  its  turn 
by  potatoes  and  rutabagas — half  plats 
side  by  side.    There  is  a  distinct  dlffer- 


ones;  the  breaking  down  of  health;  the 
inroads  of  age, — what  forbodings  dark- 
en the  moments  when  our  thoughts 
hover  about  such  prospects! 

It  is  strikingly  true  that  the  issues 
well  recognized  by  most  of  us  to  be 
wrapped  up  in  the  hidden  plans  of  God 
are  those  that  we  most  acutely  dread, 
not  the  things  in  which  we  perceive  a 
place  for  our  controlling  hand.  For  we 
often  cry  out  in  crises,  "Oh,  it  would  be 
so  different  if  I  could  only  do  some? 
thing  about  it;  but  I  can  only  wait!" 
The  changes  moat  feared,  then,  are 
those  that  come  straight  from  the  One 
who  loves  us  most,  not  reshaped  by  any 
human  touch! 

We    should    not    have    the    fear    of 
change  that  we  do  have,  if  we  had  more 


and  she  had  asked  God  to  bless  all  with- 
in that  home.  She  turned  back  as  she 
was  about  to  leave,  and  with  a  quiet 
«emile  upon  her  face  she  said:  "You 
know  we  cannot  always  tell  just  how 
God  will  send  the  blessing  we  ask  for. 
He  will  surely  send  it," — and  then  with 
a  look  of  remembrance  and  of  joy,  "but 
it  may  be  the  pruning  hook,  you  know." 
By  way  of  the  pruning  hook  her  own 
life  was  bearing  fruit  even  in  that 
moment.  And  fruit-bearing  does  not 
arise  from  grim  resignation. 

Just  now  the  world  Is  a  welter  of  be- 
wildering changes,  running  like  streams 
of  volcanic  fire  along  new  channels,  ex- 
coriating life  with  a  fury  that  staggers 
the  mind.  Not  only  the  glare  of 
national  upheavals  is  In  our  eyes  but 


put  our  trust  In  Him,  Ve  shall  find 
Him  unequal  to  our  need  of  guidance 
and  comfort?  Shall  we  not  rather, 
from  full  hearts  and  an  abounding 
faith,  sing  with  an  ever-deepening  joy 
as  we  Journey, 

"In  heavenly  love  abiding. 

No  change  my  heart  shall  fear 
And  safe  In  such  confiding. 

For  nothing  changes  here. 
The  storm  may  roar  without  me, 

My  heart  may  low  be  laid; 
But  God  Is  round  about  me, 

And  can  I  be  dismayed? 
"Wherever  He  may  grulde  me, 

No  want  shall  turn  me  back; 
My  shepherd   Is  beside  me. 

And  nothing  can  I  lack. 
His  wisdom  ever  waketh. 

His   sight  is  never   dim; 
He  knows  the  way  He  taketh, 

And  I  will  walk  with  Him." 


on  the  rutabaga  land.  Eighteen  plats 
are  Involved,  and  on  almost  every  plat 
following  rutabagas  there  Is  an  abund- 
ance of  timothy  with  some  clover, 
while  on  the  potato  land  there  Is  more 
clover  than  timothy.  This  peculiarity 
extends  over  several  years,  so  that  the 
principle  appears  well  established. 

Mr.  Thompson  says  the  explanation 
possibly  lies  in  tillage.  The  potato  land, 
which  Is  worked  more.  Is  somewhat 
loose  for  grain  as  compared  to  the  ruta^ 
baga  land.  With  a  somewhat  thinner 
stand  of  grain  the  clover  gets  a  better 
start  and  produces  a  heavier  stand  the 
second  year.  The  timothy,  apparently 
less  affected,  comes  on  later  In  quantity 
and  fills  the  space  which  the  clover  did 
iiOt  utilize. 


fear   of    distrusting   God.      In   his   un-    the  fire  burns  its  way  Into  the  heart  of 


folding  plan  for  our  lives  there  will  al 
ways  be  changes  quite  beyond  our  fore- 
sight or  planning.  You  note  year  after 
year  a  great  pine-tree  where  two  moun- 
tain streams  meet  In  a  wonderful  for- 
est. One  day  you  pass  that  way  and  the 
tree  is  a  wreck,  splintered  unbelievably 
by  the  lightning  stroke.  You  thought 
of  that  tree  as  a  permanent  part  of  the 
landscape,  and  you  expected  to  see  It 
each  year  when  you  took  your  moun- 
tain outing.  But  It  is  gone  now.  The 
change  has  come,  the  type  of  change 
that  we  know  does  come.  Why  not 
quietly  realize  the  fact  of  change,  and 
And  a  way  to  survive  the  disappearance 
of  the  old,  loved  landmarks  and  friends, 
with  a  trustful  spirit?  We  are  likely 
to  think  that  things  will  go  on  as  they 


our  tenderest  personal  relationships. 
How  are  men  and  women  to  meet  the 
violent,  cataclysmic  changes  that  are 
coming  Into  Individual  lives  the  world 
over?  In  the  thick  of  It  all,  one  age- 
long fact  looms  with  a  pure  and  reas- 
suring glory  before  our  smitten  eyes. 

There  walks  with  us  One  who  does 
not  change,  In  a  life-giving  relationship 
that  does  not  change,  nor  has  changed 
from  the  beginning. 

He  was  before  the  dawn  of  things. 
He  walks  unwearledly  with  man 
through  man's  long  day.  He  waits  In 
the  red  sunset  of  the  age  to  prepaid  a 
new  day  glorious  even  beyond  prophptjc 
power  to  disclose  In  Its  fulness.  Tht^fe 
who  walk  with  hlm^ai'W* 'ttf^^^oriil, 
but  not  of  it,  moving  witb  understand- 


He  Hits  the  Right  Note 

E.    L.    VINCENT. 

When  a  new  voice  speaks  from  the 
national  platform,  we  are  glad  to  stop, 
to  look  and  to  listen. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Wallace,  is  among  the 
first  to  address  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try authoritatively.  In  his  maiden  ad- 
dress he  first  goes  over  the  present 
farming  situation,  and  tells  us  what  is 
no  news  to  the  farming  community  that 
there  Is  widespread  depression  all 
through  the  producing  sections.  Being 
the  editor  of  a  farm  paper,  and  coming 
from  the  heart  of  a  great  producing 
area,  he  knows  just  what  Is  the  matter 
and  he  tells  us  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion last  year  was  very  high  and  that 
prices  for  all  sorts  of  farm  products 
have  dropped  "out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  prices  of  other  things,  as  well  as 
out  of  proportion  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion," in  both  of  which  premises  he  Is 
correct. 

What  Interests  us  most,  however.  Is 
to  learn  what,  in  Mr.  Wallace's  opinion, 
ought  to  be  done  about  it.  This  he  tells 
us  In  these  few  words:  "Surely  It  la 
the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  find  an  outlet  for  this  great 
food  surplus.  We  should  search  for 
ways  to  produce  more  cheaply.  Our 
scientific  men  should  try  to  find  new 
uses  for  our  surplus  crops.  We  should 
develop  a  more  efficient  marketing 
system," 
These  are  all  practical  suggestions. 
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FISH  MEAL 

Grows  Big  Frame* 
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tible  protein  and  bone  building  mioeralt. 
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What  Kind  of  Sheep 
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*'Tell  me  what  kind  of  sheep  I  ought 
to  keep." 

This  is  a  question  sure  to  be  asked 
by  every  man  who  is  for  the  first  time 
considering  the  subject  of  sheep  keep- 
ing.   Many  who  have  been  in  the  sheep 
business  for  a  long  time  also  find  them- 
selves at  a  loss  to  know  if  they  are 
really  keeping  the  best  sheep,  particu- 
larly if  they  have  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful.    And  this  is  a  very  important 
question,  too;   for  in  a  great  measure 
our  success  or  failure  depends  upOn  the 
kind  of  sheep  we  have.    One  man  may 
find  a  certain  breed  most  to  his  liking, 
and  that  liking,  simple  as  it  may  seem, 
will  determine  his  success;   while  an- 
other may  not  find  that  kind  of  sheep 
at  all  congenial  to  him  and  for  that 
reason  fail,  or  have  indifferent  success 
with  them.    Therefore  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  do  some  "cutting  and  trying" 
before  deciding  this  question.    A  brief 
study  of  different  types  of  sheep  may 
be  a  help.     In  the  hope  that  this  will 
be  so,  we  here  give  a  little  sketch  of  a 
few  of  the  most  prominent  breeds  and 
their  qualities. 

Let  us  place  first  one  of  the  oldest 
types  known  in  this  country.  Merinos. 
These  sheep  are  natives  of  Spain,  but 
have  been  kept  in  this  country  since 
1801.  They  grow  very  fine  wool,  are 
hardy  and  good  rustlers,  thriving  in 
flocks  of  thousands.  The  Merinos  do 
well  in  Vermont,  New  York,  Ohio,  the 
north  central  states  and  in  Texas,  as 
well  as  the  western  states.  Shears  a 
good  fleece,  fine  and  dense,  averaging 
10  to  15  pounds  in  ewes  and  more  in 
rams. 

Another  sheep  long  known  in  this 
country  is  the  Cotswold,  brought  here 
in  1832,  and  since  widely  distributed. 
By  many  it  is  considered  the  most 
popular  long-wool  breed  of  America.  It 
is  a  beautiful  sheep,  large,  bears  wool 
long  and  averaging  from  8  to  16  pounds. 
Prolific  lamb  bearers.  It  is  a  hardy 
sheep,  thriving  most  anywhere. 

The  Shropshires  stand  well  with 
most  farmers,  being  handsome  to  look 
at  and  able  to  live  and  do  well  in  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  country.  They 
need  good  pastures,  and  for  this  reason 
they  do  better  in  the  north  and  east 
thdn  they  do  on  the  western  ranges. 
They  bear  lambs  well,  grow  a  fine  fleece 
weighing  from  7  to  9  pounds.  It  is 
quite  free  from  the  common  sheep  dis- 
eases. In  the  opinion  of  many,  there  is 
no  better  general  purpose  sheep  than 
the  Shropshire. 

Of  late  years  the  Hampshires  have 
been  gaining  in  popularity  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  These  are  larger  than  the 
Shropshires  and  are  more  of  a  mutton 
breed  than  for  wool  growing.  Hamp- 
shire lambs  have  been  known  to  gain 
a  pound  a  day  in  flesh.  This  makes 
them  fine  for  getting  lambs  for  the 
early  market.  They  are  like  the  Shrop- 
shires in  that  th£y  are  better  for  good 
pastures  than  for  ranges,  although 
when  crossed  with  the  Merinos  the 
lambs  make  good  rustlers. 

Still  anothei^  of  the  Downs  is  the  Ox- 
ford.    We  find  this  breed  mostly  east 
'    of   the    Missi^iflj^lHiUuiA   north    of   the- 
Ohio.    As  a  iWli'."  tTift^Ujfi^ep  do  not  do 

well  on  tbe,MM|^qP]J99rAK^^  ^^^^'f 
ers  Of  lamlJtfVW'ftiWr  f^O»* '^ao^P* 


shires,    though   they   are   larger    and 
breed  later. 

Another  of  our  good  breeds  Is  the 
Southdown,  which  has  been  in  this 
country  since  1803,  when  Dr.  Rose 
brought  it  to  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  The 
Southdown  is  found  in  almost  every 
state  in  the  Union,  and  does  well  every- 
where. Not  suited  to  growing  winter 
lambs,  they  bear  good  lambs  later, 
though  not  given  to  bearing  twins.  The 
fleece  averages  around  6  pounds  for 
the  ewes  and  8  for  rams.  The  South- 
down has  the  shortest  and  finest  wool 
of  any  of  the  Down  breeds. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the 
Suflolks,  the  Rambouillets,  the  Lin- 
colns,  the  Leicesters  and  the  Cheviots, 
all  of  which  do  well  in  our  eastern 
pastures. 

There  is  no  better  way  for  a  man  to 
do  who  is  new  to  the  business  than  to 
visit  different  farms  where  various 
breeds  of  sheep  are  kept  and  look  at 
them  and  inquire  into  their  character- 
istics, and  then  make  his  decision,  ac- 
cording to  his  taste,  local  surroundings 
and  other  qualifying  conditions. 


tried  to  the  uttermost,  and  its  waking 
hours  a  horror  of  blows  and  curses. 
Even  if  sold  to  a  good  man  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  death  or  disaster  may 
not  force  the  old  horse  to  a  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Far  better  to  keep  the 
horse  for  small  jobs,  or  give  him  free 
board  for  what  he  has  earned.  "Man  is 
the  animals'  God,"  knowing  no  other; 
and  he  who  violates  the  implicit  trust 
of  that  animal  has  not  the  heart  of  a 
real  man,  but  is  merely  an  embodied 
thirst  for  money.  Pension  the  old  horse. 

Maryland. 


Take  Horas  Off  Early 

Dehorning  calves  by  the  use  of  caus- 
tic potash  is  a  simple  process,  strongly 
recommended  by  the  Dairy  Department 
of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College, 

At  birth  the  calves  have  no  horns, 
but  before  long  button-like  structures 
develop  on  the  skin  loose  from  the 
slvull,  and  later  become  attached  to  the 
skull  proper.  These  are  the  beginnings 
of  horns  and  while  in  this  early  stage 
should  be  killed  with  caustic  potash. 
First    clip    the    hair    away    carefully 


Milk — Basic  Quantit)^  and  Surplus 

MAY  E.  FBIANT. 

From  experience  working  in  the  of- 
fice of  one  of  the  large  dairy  companies 
that  buys  milk  on  prices  based  by  the 
Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
the  experience  has  taught  us  that  the 
farmers  in  our  district  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand   how    the    basic   and    surplus 
quantities  are  determined.     The  milk 
the  farmer  produces  during  the  months 
of   October,    November   and   December 
governs  the  whole  year.    Add  the  num- 
ber of  quarts  produced  in  these  three 
months  and  divide  by  three.  This  gives 
you  the  average  production  and  is  the 
basic  quantity.     In  figuring  for  the  re- 
maining nine  months,   if  the  amount 
produced  in  any  one  of  these  months 
exceeds  the  basic  quantity,  then  the  re- 
maining number  of  quarts  is  surplus. 
If  more  milk  is  produced  during  Octo- 
l>er,  November  and  December,  there  will 
be  no  surplus  and  the  farmer  receives 
a  better  price  for  his  milk. 
yew  Jersey. 


Fair  Play  for  the  Horse 

CLIFFORD  E.  DAVIS. 

When  a  horse  has  labored  faithfully 
for  his  owner  for  ten  or  twenty  years, 
working  hard,  and  earning  vast  sums 
in  crops  made,  and  work  accomplished, 
to  sell  him  because  his  working  days 
are  past,  to  be  overloaded,  beaten  and 
starved  by  ignorant  and  mean-hearted 
drivers,  is  the  very  essence  of  cruelty. 
The  old  horse  has  well  earned  what 
feed  and  care  he  can  get  to  the  full  for 
the  rest  of  his  life;  and  it  must  take  a 
very  unchristian  man  to  enjoy  the 
small  price  gotten  for  the  worn-out 
farm  horse. 

When  a  horse  has  worked  for  years 
on  one  farm  its  whole  heart  loves  the 
place  that  he  is  used  to,  his  drivers, 
the  family  and  the  other  horses,  and  to 
be  sold  off  to  strangers,  never  to  see 
them  again,  so  breaks  its  heart  that  ft 
soon  goes  down.  Far  better  the  merci-^ 
jful  bullet  than  the  long  years  oP  hope^ 
less  toil,  when  its  weary  muscles  are 


BARKER'S 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE   POWDER 

The  old  reliable — 60  years  on  the  market — never  scored  a  failure 
— never  one  complaint—yet  millions  of  packages  sold.  Costs  more 
than  any  other  because  it  has  high  class,  guaranteed  drugs  in  it— 
uees  12  ingredients  in  its  make  up— and  as  only  small  doses  are  neces- 
sary it  goes  farther  than  any  other  powder. 
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better— and  keeps  them  so.    A  standby  you 
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Prepared  aud  Uuaranieed  by 

Barker,  Moore  aad  Mein  Medicine  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  8ale  and  Recommended  by 
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PHILADELPHIA  :rV.l  SILOS 

With  Bevelled  Doors — Keeps  Ensilage 
Perfect— Easily  Operated. 
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around  the  spot  to  be  treated,  then  with 
a  stick  of  caustic  potash  moistened  in 
water,  rub  the  slvin  over  the  small  horn 
until  the  skin  is  broken.  Sticks  of  this 
kind  can  be  procured  at  any  drug  store. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  too 
much  water,  as  it  may  run  down  the 
Bide  of  the  face  and  cause  sores.  De- 
horning wi^h  caustic  should  take  place 
when  the  calf  is  from  3  to  10  days  old. 


Where  Did  You  Get  Your  Horses  ? 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  25  million 
horses  and  mules  in  the  United  States 
are  on  farms,  and  only  about  10  per 
cent,  are  in  cities,  towns,  villages  and 
other  non-agricultural  work,  according 
to  advance  figures  of  the  1920  census. 

It   is   natural   that   the   ten   central 
states  of  the  great  corn  belt — Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Nebraska  and  the  two  Da- 
kotas,  where  coarse  grains  are  raised 
in  plenty,  should  be  the  great  reservoir 
of  horse  and  mule  production,  rearing 
approximately    three-fifths    of    all    the 
horses  and  mules  in  the  country.    The 
farmers     of     this     section     producing 
horses   and    mules,   supply   their   own 
needs,  furnish  work  stock  for  adjoin- 
ing farms  where  horses  and  mules  are 
not    reared,    also    the    heavy    drafters, 
wagon  horses  and  expressers  wanted  in 
cities,  towns  and  villages,  and  the  farm 
chunks  for  eastern  states  where  horse 
and  mule  production  is  not  so  common. 
Pennsylvania  and  the  states  east  and 
north  do  not  produce  one-fourth  of  the 
work   animals  they   use  and   are   con- 
stantly drawing  on  the  central  west  for 
their  work  stock.     Many  of  these  are 
farm  chunks  sold   directly  to  eastern 
farms,  while  otilers  are  horses  produc 
ed   and   worked   on   the   farms  of   the 
Mississippi  valley  until  five  or  six  years 
old,  then  passed  to  eastern  cities  where, 
after  six  or  eight  years  of  service,  they 
are    re-sold    as    sore-footed,    city-worn 
horses,  to  dealers  who  sell  them  at  a 
very  nominal  figure  to  farming  sections 
of  New  England,  to  work  the  balance 
of  their  days.     Such  horses  represent 
a  complete  cycle  from  farms  to  cities 
and  back  to  farms  again.     It  Is  more 
true  now  than  in  the  past  that  the  good 
horse  or  mule  pays  a  profit  to  the  pro- 
ducer,  the   dealer   and   ultimate   user, 
while  the  poor  one  loses  money  to  all 
concerned. 


and  ice  is  not  put  into  the  cooling  tank 
before  the  milk,  much  milk  reaches  the 
shipping  station  in  summer  at  so  high 
a  temperature  that  it  sours  on  the  way 
to  the  city. 

**Hams  as  is  Hams'* 
An  experiment  conducted  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  was  the  feeds  given  a 
hog  that  influenced  the  flavor  of  the 
meat  or  the  method  of  curing,  resulted 
in  a  decision  that  the  curing  had  more 
to  do  with  the  flavor  than  the  feed  did. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
among  country  people  as  to  whether 
the  brine  cure  or  the  dry  cure  is  best, 
but  most  folks  agree  that  the  Smith- 
fleld  ham  is  the  standard  of  excellence 
in  this  country. 

Anyone  who  kills  Berkshire  hogs  for 
meat  can  have  Smithfield  ham,  because 
the  reputation  of  the  Virginia  Smith- 
fields  is  based  on  this  kind  of  meat 
and  a  recipe.    Not  all  Virginians  follow 
one  recipe  strictly.  Some  change  slight- 
ly, but  the  Smithfield  cure  in  common 
usage  is   as   follows:    "The  hams   are 
placed  In  a  tray  or  shelf  of  salt  and 
sprinkled    with    saltpeter    until    quite 
frosty.    Use  from  5  to  6  ounces  of  salt* 
peter   for   each   100   pounds   of   meat. 
Then  salt  and  pile  for  three  days  and 
then  salt  again  and  leave  in  salt  a  day 
for  each  pound  of  meat.     Wash  with 
warm  water  and  after  partially  drying, 
rub    the    entire    surface    with    finely 
ground  black  pepper.    Smoke  for  30  to 
40   days.     Watch  the  color  and  get  a 
uniform    tobacco    brown.      The    hams 
should  be  re-peppered   after  smoking. 
Hickory  wood  Is  best." 


the  old  sows  had  one  more  than  each 
could  care  for  properly,  and  so  we  took 
one  from  each  of  the  large  litters  and 
increased  the  number  of  the  young 
sow's  group  to  eight.  Each  one  of  the 
young  pigs  from  the  large  litter  was 
properly  marked  so  that  the  records 
will  be  kept  straight. 


A  number  of  horses  have  been  suffer- 
ing from  cold  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  winter.  They  have  been  treated  by 
a  veterinarian  and  seem  to  have  come 
through  in  good  shape. 

We  have  been  devoting  some  of  our 
spare  time  in  getting  machinery  and 
equipment  in  good  shape  for  the  open- 
ing of  spring  work.  We  find  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  time   can   be 


saved  by  taking  care  of  these  little 
things  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months. 

We  have  two  two-year-old  colts  that 
are  well  developed  for  their  age.  We 
plan  to  hitch  these  two  colts  and^let 
them  do  some  light  work  during 'the 
spring  and  summer.  It  will  keep  them 
in  good  condition  and  they  will  at  the 
same  time  do  enough  work  to  help  pay 
for  the  feed  which  they  consume. 

The  pure-bred  heifers  have  been  get- 
ting a  little  grain  this  winter.  It  is 
remarkable  what  a  small  amount  of 
grain  fed  in  addition  to  silage  will  do 
for  a  bunch  of  young  things.  Grain 
disposed  of  in  this  manner  is  marketed 
to  good  advantage. 


Farm  Happenings 

,  AS  TOLD  BY  THE  BOSS, 

The  brood  sows  began  to  farrow 
about  the  first  of  March  and  the  spring 
pigs  seem  to  be  strong  and  healthy. 
The  sows  have  had  plenty  of  exercise 
all  winter  and  enough  good  feed  to  keep 
them  in  good  shape. 

With  the  approach  of  warm  weather 
we  have  started  shearing  our  sheep. 
The  wool  will  be  tied  and  packed  in 
sacks  for  shipment.  All  the  wool  will 
be  tied  with  paper  twine  and  we  try  to 
put  all  fleeces  up  in  as  attractive  a 
manner  as  possible. 


^    i  Keeping  MUk  Cool 

9    j   After  asserting  that  "cold  milk  keeps 
§    tweet  five  times  as  long  as  warm  milk," 
©    the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  adds  the 
3    following  helpful  suggestions: 
^    I    The  best  and  quickest  way  to  cool 
i»    (milk  to  50  degrees  F.,  according  to  de- 
I    partment  specialists,  is  over  a  surface 
5    cooler.     Use  the  coldest  water  availa- 
ble, and  then  set  the  cans  of  milk  in  a 
well-insulated    tank   filled    with    water 
below  40  degrees  F.    A  10-gallon  can  of 
milk   pre-cooled   with  water  at  55   de- 
grees F.  and  set  in  a  tank  of  ice  water 
at  37  degrees  F.  was  cooled  to  50  de- 
grees in  20  minutes. 

The  use  of  a  surface  cooler  is  espe- 
cially necessary  when  the  time  between 
milking  and  shipping  is  short.  If 
warm  milk  is  run  over  a  surface  cooler 
and  then  set  in  a  tank  of  water  cooled 
with  ice  to  40  degrees  F.  or  below,  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  cool  milk  to 
50  degrees  within  an  hour  after  it 
leaves  the  cow.  Because  pre-cooling 
with  a  surface  cooler  is  not  practiced 


All  the  lambs  are  getting  grain  as 
soon  as  they  will  eat  It.  This  is  a  good 
investment,  as  they  will  develop  more 
rapidly  and  be  ready  for  market  at  an 
earlier  age  than  Is  possible  If  they  do 
not  get  the  grain  while  young. 

The  steers  In  the  feed  lot  have  been 
doing  exceptionally  well  this  winter. 
They  have  been  getting  all  the  silage 
and  protein  supplement  necessary  to 
keep  them  going  in  good  shape.  We 
have  also  been  feeding  more  com  than 
in  previous  years,  as  It  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  feeds  to  be  had  at  the  present 
time. 

We  are  making  plans  for  our  summer 
forage  crops.  The  rye  that  was  put  In 
last  fall  will  take  care  of  our  early 
needs.  This  we  hope  to  follow  with 
seedings  of  oats  and  peas  and  later  by 
rape  for  summer  and  fall  pasture.  We 
have  found  our  pigs  to  do  better  when 
they  have  an  abundance  of  green  feed 
during  the  summer. 

One  of  the  young  gilts  farrowed  only 
six  pigs  for  her  first  litter,  but  two  Qt 


Loyalty  to  Public  Service 


Almost  daily  something 
happens,  somewhere  in  this 
broad  land,  that  strikingly 
proves  the  loyalty  and  de- 
votion of  Bell  Telephone 
employees. 

Storm,  flood,  fire,  tornado, 
explosion,  wreck  are  met  in  a 
manner  that  emphasizes  the 
spirit  of  service  underlying 
Ac  daily  work  of  telephone 
people. 

This  loyalty,  this  thought 
of  "service  first**,  is  more  than 
devotion  to  an  organization, 
great  and  fine  as  that  may 
be.  It  is  devotion  to  the 
whole  telephone  democracy, 
to  the  millions  who  form 


Ae  telephone  -  using  public. 

And  it  is  this  same  spirit  of 
responsibility  to  the  people 
which  has  strengthened  thou- 
sands of  telephone  employees 
during  the  hard  period  of 
after-war  reconstruction. 

This  spirit  of  service  is  be- 
ing handed  on  to  the  new 
employees  who  have  come  to 
help  us  meet  the  enlarged  de- 
mands now  being  made  upon 
the  telephone. 

If  all  the  facts  were 
known,  workers  such  as  these 
would  receive  nothing  but  ap- 
preciation and  encourage- 
ment from  the  public. 
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Farm  Bureau  Celebrates  Its  Tenth  Birthday 


IT  WAS  my  good  fortune  to  attend  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Farm  Bureau, 
which  was  held  in  the  city  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
on  the  21st  of  March  last.  This  event  was  of  suffi- 
cient importance  from  a  nation-wide  standpoint  so 
that  men  came  to  take  part  in  it  from  far  across 
the  country,  one  of  the  leading  speakers  being  Mr. 
Oscar  E.  Brandfute,  President  of  the  National 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  President  of  the  Ohio 
State  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus.  Two  other  men 
of  national  prominence  were  Dr.  W.  J.  Spillman, 
one  of  the  editors  of  The  Farm  Journal,  and  Mr. 
W.  A.  Lloyd,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  AgricuU 
ture.  Other  gentlemen  of  wide  reputation  were 
Dean  A.  R.  Mann,  of  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  Mr,  S.  L.  Strivings,  President  of 
the  Empire  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Finally, 
and  by  no  means  last,  we  had  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing a  good  address  from  Mrs.  A.  E.  Brigden,  Presi- 
dent of  the  N.  Y.  State  Fed- 
eration of  Home  Bureaus. 

People  were  present  at 
this  anniversary  gathering 
from  many  parts  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania, 
showing  that  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau idea  makes  an  appeal 
quite  beyond  the  ordinary 
to  the  hearts,  homes  and 
lives  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  country.  It  is  well 
worth  while  for  a  few  min- 
utes to  try  to  trace  the 
causes  which  called  this  or- 
ganization into  existence  and 
fathom  its  deeper  meaning 
as  related  to  the  farm  life  of 
our  times. 

From  the  statements  made 
by  two  or  three  of  the  men 
who  spoke  at  the  anniver- 
iary  gathering  just  referred 
to,  it  would  appear  that  the 
germ  of  the  movement  lay 

in  the  work  of  the  Commission  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  inquire  into  the  agricultural 
conditions  prevailing  in  this  country.  This  Commis- 
sion, as  will  be  remembered,  after  finishing  its  in- 
vestigation, made  a  report  that  attracted  widespread 
attention,  pointing  out  as  it  did  many  and  serious 
rural  problems,  and  promoting  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  James  Wilson,  a  deter- 
mination to  solve  those  disturbing  problems  so  far 
as  in  him  lay. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  at  the  anniversary 
'Dr.  Spillman,  who  was  at  the  time  connected  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  stated  that  Secre- 
tary Wilson  virtually  commissioned  him  to  find  a 
way  to  make  the  wealth  of  agricultural  information 


By  EDGAR  L.  VINCENT 
Th9  Stoiy  of  a  Great  Movement  to  Help  Farmers 

which  was  constantly  being  evolved  by  the  scientists 
of  the  Department  available  to  the  everyday  farmers 
of  the  country. 

The  first  plan  was  to  establish  what  were  known 
as  experiment  or  demonstration  farms  at  various 
accessible  points  in  the  country,  and  thirty-five  such 
centers  were  organized,  in  the  hope  that  farmers 
would  visit  them  and  study  up-to-date  methods,  get- 
ting information  which  might  be  taken  home  and 
worked  out  by  them  on  their  own  fields.  This  did 
not  seem  to  be  attended  with  the  success  it  should, 
and  it  was  evident  that  some  other  way  must  be 
devised  of  accomplishing  the  desired  purpose. 

While  the  matter  was  under  discussion,  a  man  in 
Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Byres  H.  Gitchell,  sec- 


Farm  Bwitman  eowa—'an  tarly  morning  nip  of  9ra$m 

retary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city  of 
Binghamton,  while  on  his  vacation,  dreamed  out  the 
project  of  in  some  way  bringing  the  people  of  the 
city  and  those  of  the  surrounding  country  closer 
together  for  mutual  improvement.  Speaking  of  this 
at  the  Anniversary.  Mr.  Gitchell  said  it  seemed  to 
him  there  was  no  reason  why  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce should  put  all  its  strength  upon  building  up 
the  city,  all  the  time  forgetting  the  men  and  women 
of  the  farms,  who  really  were  the  life  of  the  city  and 
just  as  truly  interested  in  all  that  concerned  success 
as  were  the  city  dwellers. 

Soon  after  that,  in  1910,  this  dream  or  vision,  as 
it  may  well  be  called,  began  to  work  itself  out  in 
the  mind  of  this  public-spirited  man.     He  learned 


that  one  of  the  lines  of  railway  traversing  the  county 
was  interested  in  doing  something  to  aid  the  farmers  • 
in  producing  better  crops  and  was  ready  to  co-oper- 
ate in  any  way  possible  in  any  practical  scheme 
which  might  be  developed  to  this  eiid.  Thus  encour- 
aged, Mr.  Gitchell  appealed  to  the  Federal  Govern-  • 
ment  for  practical'suggestions,  he  himself  having  in 
mind  at  the  time  the  establishing  of  an  experiment 
farm  near  the  city.  Dr.  Spillman  came  on  from 
Washington,  and  a  tour  was  made  of  this  part  of 
the  State,  resulting  in  finding  a  farm  a  few  miles 
from  Binghamton  which  seemed  ideally  located  for 
the  work  intended. 

Led  by  his  experience  with  such  farms,  however, 
Dr.  Spillman  was  not  inclined  to  encourage  the  fur- 
ther expenditure  necessary  to  the  opening  of  what 
might  prove  only  one  more  failure,  for  of  the  35 
farms  already  established  not  more  than  one  had 
met  with  genuine  success.    This  did  not  dampen  the 

ardor  of  the  man  whose 
heart  was  set  upon  the  splen- 
did idea  of  bringing  the  men 
of  the  country  and  the  men 
of  the  city  nearer  together. 
A  trip  was  made  to  Wash- 
ington. Dr.  Spillman  was 
again  called  into  consulta- 
tion, and  he  then  expressed 
the  opinion  that  what  would 
best  carry  out  the  thought, 
not  only  of  the  Broome 
County  man,  but  men  inter- 
ested in  farm  work  all  over 
the  country,  would  be  to 
send  trained  men  straight  to 
the  farmers  to  confer  with 
them  as  to  their  peculiar 
problems  and  suggest  ways 
and  means  of  solving  them. 
"Make  every  farm  a  demon- 
stration farm,"  was  Dr.  Spill- 
man's  advice,  and  that  was 
the  seed  thought  which  grew 
into  the  Farm  Bureau  as  we 

have  it  today. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Binghamton,  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.  united  in 
financing  the  movement.  Educational  assistance 
was  assured  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture. Soon  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Broome 
County  took  the  matter  up  and  made  a  liberal 
appropriation  for  the  work,  and  a  young  man  named 
John  H.  Barron  was  employed  to  be  the  first 
County  Agent.  He  had  no  helpers  save  an  old 
horse  and  buggy.  His  office  was  small  and  hard  to 
find.  He  had  a  difficult  territory  to  cover,  and 
altogether  his  job  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one. 
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For  Better  Meadow  Lands 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  rendered 
our  farmers  of  the  North  a  very  great  serv- 
ice in  the  publication  of  Bulletin  No.  1170,  entitled 
*'Meadows  for  the  Northern  States."  When  we  re- 
member that  the  average  yield  of  hay  per  acre  for 
the  entire  country  is  only  about  a  ton  and  a  half, 
whereas  it  might  easily  be  increased  to  twice  that 
amount,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  great  need  of 
better  ipethods  in  this  branch  of  our  farm  work. 
It  would  be  well  for  every  farmer  to  send  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  complete  copy  of  this  valuable  publica- 
tion, from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

While  timothy  and  red  clover  are  undoubtedly  the 
best  hay  crops  on  good  soils  in  the  northeastern 
quarter  of  the  United  States,  they  should  by  no 
means  be  depended  on  to  produce  maximum  yields 
on  all  soils,  say  specialists  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Other  hay  crops  are 
better  suited  and  are  more  dependable  in  some  cases 
and  under  particular  soil  conditions.  Alsike  clover, 
for  example,  is  better  adapted  to  sour  and  moist 
soils  than  common  red  clover,  and  the  two  mixed 
together  and  seeded  on  some  uplands  offen  insures 
a  crop  where  the  latter  seeded  alone  would  fail. 
Redtop  is  the  best  wet-land  grass,  and  on  such  land 
a  mixture  of  redtop,  meadow  fescue  and  alsike 
clover  usually  gives  good  returns.  While  no  hay 
grasses  can  be  depended  upon  to  make  a  commercial 
crop  on  poor  land,  redtop,  orchard  grass  and  tall 
oats-grass  are  better  than  any  others. 

Has  Bulk  ot  Tame  Hay  Acreage.— In  that  section 
of  the  United  States  north  of  and  including  Tennessee 
and  cast  of  central  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  the  Dakotas 
is  found  83  per  cent,  of  the  tame  hay  acreage  of  the 
nation.  Eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  this  acreage  is  seeded 
to  timothy  and  clover  mixed.  While  these  two  plants 
undoubtedly  will  continue  to  hold  the  popularity  they 
now  possess,  there  are  a  number  of  other  plants 
which,  though  not  so  well  known,  are  more  desirable 
for  particular  purposes  and  for  certain  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate.  The  latter  are  given  special  attention 
in  the  bulletin. 

There  is  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  plants 
to  be  seeded  on  rich,  well-drained  land.     Timothy  is 
seeded  alone  if  the  hay  is  to  be  sold  on  the  market, 
and  timothy  and  clover,  often  mixed  with  redtop,  where 
part  or  all  of  the  hay  is  utilized  on  the  farm.     Some 
of  the  advantages  of  these  plants  are  that  they  have 
good  seed  habits,  especially  timothy  and  redtop.     Red 
clover  is  a  deep-rooted  legume,  and  has  a  beneficial  effect 
on  succeeding  crops.    Timothy  is  considered  by  feeders 
the  best  hay  for  horses,  and  clover  or  clover  and  tim- 
othy mixed  produce  better  yields  and  are  excellent  for 
cattle  and  sheep.    The  comparatively  long  period  dur- 
ing which  these  plants  may  be  left  standing  without 
serious  deterioration  before  cutting,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  time  of  their  maturity  interferes  little 
with  the   harvesting   of   the   cereals   and  other   farm 
work,  have  much  to  do  with  their  popularity. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  the  red  clover  and 
timothy  mixture  is  due  to  the  difference  in  time  of 
their  maturity,  the  former  usually  being  ready  to  cut 
two  weeks  before  the  latter.  For  this  reason  mammoth 
clover,  a  variety  of  the  common  red,  which  is  some- 
what later  in  maturing,  is  sometimes  substituted  for 
red  clover  in  the  seed  mixture. 

There  are  many  soils  along  the  southern  border  of 
the  area  under  discussion  which  will  give  a  larger  hay 
yield  if  seeded  to  orchard  grass,  tall  oats-grass  and 
alsike  clover  than  if  seeded  to  timothy,  redtop  and  red 
clover.  Tbese  soils  are  usually  poor  in  organic  matter 
and  are  inclined  to  be  sour.  It  is  important  that  this 
mixture  be  cut  when  the  plants  first  head  out,  for  if 
harvesting  is  delayed  they  will  make  a  tough,  less 
palatable  hay.  This  is  especially  true  of  orchard  grass. 
If  cut  early,  however,  this  hay  will  be  relished  by  all 
classes  of  livestock.  For  general  use  in  the  localities 
referred  to,  the  bulletin  recommends  the  following  mix- 
ture: Orchard  grass,  14  pounds;  tall  oats-grass,  12 
pounds;  alsike  clover,  6  pounds  per  acre. 
'  CivF.s  Best  Resut.ts.— Raising  hay  on  poor  land  is 
not  satisfactory,  but  when  it  is  necessary  this  mixture 


gives  best  results.  In  some  places  in  the  Middle  West 
sweet  clover  is  giving  good  results  under  promising  soil 
conditions.  According  to  the  bulletin,  no  perennial  hay 
plants  will  produce  well  on  poor,  sandy  soil.  Under 
such  soil  conditions,  however,  some  temporary  crop, 
such  as  rye  or  oats  and  peas,  and  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  early  sorghum  and  cowpeas  are  preferable  to 
perennial  hay  crops. 

The  best  temporary  hay  plants  are  the  small  grains 
seeded  either  alone  or  in  mixture  with  some  legume, 
such  as  peas,  vetch  or  crimson  clover.  Millets  are  some- 
times used  for  this  purpose,  as  are  Sudan  grass  and 
coarse  forages,  such  as  corn  and  sorghum.  In  the 
Northern  States  a  combination  of  oats  and  Canada  field 
peas  makes  a  very  good  hay  crop.  Excellent  resuhs 
have  been  obtained  in  eastern  Maryland  and  Virginia 
with  the  following  mixture:  Oats,  one  bushel;  hairy 
vetch,  30  pounds;  white-blooming  crimson  clover,  10 
pounds  per  acre. 

In  order  to  avoid  losing  the  use  of  land  for  an 
entire  season,  and  to  permit  late-summer  and  early-fall 
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Why  We  Plow  Early 


DANIBL  PROWANT 

We  always  like  to  do  as  much  plowing  for  the  next 
season's  crops  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter 
months  as  conditions  will  permit,  as  we  think  that, 
taking  one  season  with  another,  we  can  grow  better 
crops  in  this  way.  Occasionally  there  is  a  season  that 
crops  will  do  better  on  spring-plowed  land  than  where 
autumn  plowing  was  used,  but  these  cases  are  rare. 
When  plowing  for  wheat  we  prefer  to  do  so  in  mid- 
summer, as  this  gives  more  time  for  the  preparation 
of  the  seed  bed,  and  as  the  soil  has  been  worked  down 
several  weeks  in  advance  of  the  date  of  sowing  it 
will  become  moist  even  if  the  rainfall  is  quite  limited. 
Usually  a  much  better  seed  bed  can  be  got  in  this  way, 
and  the  wheat  has  a  firm  bed  and  gets  a  good  start, 
making  it  much  less  likely  to  winter  kill. 

When  plowing  for  such  crops  as  corn,  sugar-beets 
and  other  crops  that  v^ot  deep  and  feed  heavy  autumn 
plowing  is  especially  desirable.     As  our   soil  happens 
to  be  of  a  rather  heavy  texture  it  has  been  our  experi- 
ence that  best  results  can  be  got  by  plowing  pretty 
deep,   as  this   gives  an  opportunity  to   do  some   sub- 
soiling,  something  that  is  not  practical  on  most  soils  in 
the    springtime.     As    I    usually    use    the   tractor    for 
autumn    work,    I    have   but    little    trouble    in    having 
enough  power  to  plow  at  any  depth  I  care  to  go,  and 
this  permits  me  to  plow  to  a  pretty  good  depth,  eight  or 
nine  inches  being  quite  deep  enough  for  our  kind  of 
soil.     In   this   way  about  two   inches   of  new   soil   is 
turned  up  if  the  field  has  never  been  plowed  with  a 
tractor  before.    This  is  loosened  by  the  action  of  frost 
during  the  winter  months,  and  this  makes  a  deeper 
seed  bed  than  can  usually  be  formed  by  spring  plow- 
ing, for  it  is  seldom  practical  to  plow  any  deeper  than 
has  been  the  custom  in  previous  years  if  the  plowing 
is  not  done  before  spring. 

It  has  always  been  my  observation  that  any  crop 
planted  on  an  early  plowed  seed  bed  will  resist  dry 
weather    much    better    than    where    later    plowing    is 
practiced.     More  moisture  is  stored  in  the  soil  in  this 
way  than  where  plowing  is  delayed,  and  this  becomes 
available  for  use  of  the  growing  crops.     However,  I 
do  not  think  that  early  plowed  land  is  much,  if  any, 
later  in  draining  out,  so  that  the  crops  may  be  planted 
early,  and  if  the  plowing  is  done  during  the  autumn  or 
winter  much  of  the  annual   spring  rush   of  work  is 
avoided.     In   plowing   during  the   autumn    months   I 
always  plow  in  lands  when  using  the  tractor  the  same 
as  if  horses   were  used.     It  takes   slightly  longer  to 
plow  a  field  with  a  tractor  in  this  way  than  when  plow- 
ing around  the  entire  field,  but  I  prefer  to  do  so,  as  it 
leaves    dead    furrows    where    the   surplus    water    may 
accumulate  and  be  drained  off,  which  is  preferable  to 
having  it  all  over  the  field. 

Difference  in  soils  has  much  to  do  with  the  matter 
of  plowing,  but  with  us  the  man  who  expects  to  farm 
with  a  tractor  and  not  do  his  plowing  during  the 
autumn  often  finds  himself  out  of  luck,  for  there  are 
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Top  Dressing  Grassland 
and  Wheat 

A.  E.  ORANTHAIf 

The  grass  crop  is  generally  given  less  attention  than 
any  other  farm  crop.  However,  its  value  to  the  farm 
operations  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  soil 
fertility,  is  such  that  it  should  receive  every  considera- 
tion. An  increase  in^he  grass  crop  means  soil  im- 
provement. To  fail  in  getting  a  stand  of  grass  means 
not  only  a  lack  of  forage  but  also  a  decrease  in  soil 
fertility. 

All  grass  lands  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes.  First,  permanent  pastures,  or  fields  that  are 
not  adapted  to  rotation,  and  which  are  kept  in  grass 
from  year  to  year.  Second,  rotated  grasses,  which  be- 
come a  part  of  the  regular  rotation  of  crops,  and 
occupy  the  land  ii  season  or  two.  In  either  case  it 
becomes  necessary,  if  the  best  returns  are  to  be  secured, 
to  supply  the  grass  with  plant  food.  There  is  no  other 
crop  that  responds  so  generously  to  an  application  of 
soluble  fertilizers.  The  true  grasses,  such  as  timothy, 
red  top  and  blue  grass,  respond  actively  to  applications 
of  nitrogen  in  a  soluble  form.  The  clovers  are  more 
stimulated  by  the  use  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
All  fertilizers  used  in  top  dressing  should  be  applied 
in  an  available  form,  as  the  grass  needs  the  plant  food 
immediately. 

Where  the  land  is  sown  to  grass  for  only  a  year  or 
two  and  is  then  turned  for  a  cultivated  crop  it  becomes 
all  the  more  important  to  get  a  good  yield  of   hay. 
The  larger  the  yield  of  grass  or  hay  the  deeper  and 
thicker  will  be  the  sod  to  be  plowed  under.    The  prac- 
tical farmer  knows  the  value  of  a  good  sod  in  getting 
a  crop  of  com  or  other  tilled  crop.    The  yield  of  hay 
and  the  character  of  the  following  sod  are  determined 
by  the  amount  of  available  plant  food  the  soil  is  able 
to    furnish.      As    the    grasses    are    heavy    feeders    of 
nitrogen,  and  as  the  soil,  after  the  leaching  rains  of 
winter,  is  likely  ib  be  quite  deficient  in  this  element  of 
plant  food,  it  will  pay  well  to  top-dress  with  a  fertilizer 
carrying  a  high  percentage  of  available  nitrogen.    If  the 
rotated  grass  contains  a  mixture  of  clover  with  the 
grasses  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  fertilizer  carrying 
some   phosphoric   acid.     If   the   soil   is  a  light,   sandy 
loam,  some  potash  may  be  included  to  good  advantage. 
There  is  much  land  growing  grass  that  is  not  rotated 
with  tilled  crops.     This  consists  of  rolling  or  rugged 
pasture  land,  too  rough  to  plow,  or  land  that  on  account 
of  poor  drainage  cannot  be  put  to  cultivation  to  advan- 
tage and  is  utilized  either  as  a  cutting  meadow  or  for 
pasture.    Under  such  conditions  the  grass  remains  upon 
the  land  contimiously  for  a  series  of  years,  and  there 
is  no  opportunity  of  plowing  under  green  manure  or 
incorporating  other  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.    It  is 
also  well  known  that  the  pasturing  of  cattle  on  land 
will  not  restore  the  fertility  removed  by  grazing. 

The  only  recourse  under  such  conditions  is  to  apply 
the  plant  food  as  a  top  dressing.  In  this  case,  as  with 
rotated  grass,  nitrogen  is  a  most  important  element  of 
plant  food.  Owing  to  the  fact,  however,  that  perma- 
nent grasses  do  not  ordinarily  receive  applications  of 
fertilizers,  it  is  best  in  most  instances  to  apply  a  top 
dressing  containing  some  phosphoric  acid.  If  the  soil 
is  a  sandy  loam,  the  fertilizer  for  top  dressing  should 
include  some  potash,  as  well  as  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric acid. 

It  does  not  pay  to  top-dress  with  a  commercial 
fertilizer  a  poor  stand  of  grass  or  a  meadow  of  long 
standing.  The  former  will  contain  many  weeds,  while 
the  latter  may  be  so  sod-bound  as  to  prevent  proper 
development.  With  rotated  crops  the  best  results  may 
be  expected  from  grass  land  of  the  previous  year's 
seeding.  Grass  which  was  sown  on  specially  prepared 
land  in  the  late  summer  and  top-dressed  the  following 
spring  will  give  a  large  yield  of  hay,  free  from  weeds. 
In  general,  with  rotated  grasses  it  will  be  more  profita- 
ble to  top-dress  a  good  sod  of  recent  seeding  than  to 
renovate  a  poor  stand  of  grass.  With  permanent 
grasses  or  pastures  the  problem  of  weeds  is  not  so 
difficult,  since  the  crop  is  not  cut  for  hay.  In  this  case 
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that,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  seemed  like  failures,      and,  consequently,  a  greater' degree  of  comfort,  can  be 
But   today,    her    life   complete,   in   the   presence   of     gained  in  shops  and  stores  and  offices,  we  seek  in  vain 
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its  Creator,  she  sees  clearly  the  whole  beautiful 
plan  and  understands  why  those  dark  spots  had 
to  be — how  those  ugly  squares,  those  apparent  fail- 
ures, were  necessary  to  the  rounding  out  of  the 
design.      Yes,    mother's    lifework    is    finished,    and 


for  young   people  on  the   farm.     But  how   shall  this 
better  financial  reward  for  labor  be  secured? 

Three  things  are  necessary  to  this  end,  and  there 
should  be  no  delay  about  putting  them  into  effect. 
First,  lower  costs  of  production;  second,  a  better  and 


"eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  en-     a  freer  transportation  system,  and,  third,  a  more  com- 


petent distributing  and  marketing  system.  Toward 
the  accomplishment  of  these  three  things  we  cannot 
set  ourselves  at  work  too  soon. 
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tered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him." 

I  believe  that  our  Creator— our  loving  Heavenly 
Father — has  a  distinct  plan  for  every  child  He  puts 
into  this  world,  as  clear  and  well  defined  as  the 
pattern  of  the  most  beautiful  quilt;  and  all  the  1  It  is  not  well  to  let  our  joy  be  taken  out  of  growing  « 
plans  are  different,  but  each  is  fine  and  beautiful,  potatoes  by  the  authorized  statement  that  white  grubs 
Ah!  but  the  details— they  are  not  all  beautiful;  there  will  attack  the  crop  in  northern  Pennsylvania,  south- 
arc  always  the  dark  spots  and  the  ugly  blocks,  and  ern  New  York  and  some  parts  of  Ohio  this  season, 
some  of  us  spoil  the  whole  pattern  by  balking  at  'just  let  us  make  up  our  minds  not  to  plant  potatoes 
these  disagreeable  details,  forgetting  that  His  Word  'on  land  that  was  in  grass  last  year.  Old  corn  "fields 
says  that  "all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  !and  fields  that  were  in  clover  a  year  ago  will  be  safe 
that  love  God."  ior  potatoes  this  year. 

And    then    there    are    the    bright    spots    that  

mother  put  into  other  lives— her  part  in  their  pat-  ,     Why  should  it  be  thought  such  a  wonderful  thing 

terns— just  as  -she  used  to  pick  out  the  pleasing  bits  (that  Vice  President  Coolidge  had  a  suit  of  real  wool 
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and  checks  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  ^j^^j^.  stories,  to  her  neighbors  and  friends  for  their  inauguration  day  apparel?  Every  man  ought  to  be 
...nu.  t>       :.^i  u.  ..  ^^.^^^      ^j  ^^^^^   ^^,^^   ^^^^   hearing   the   stories     able  to  get  just  such  a  suit.     It  will  be  so,  too,  we 

of  her  good  deeds,  and  how  they  have  poured  in     believe,  when  the  present  Congress  adjusts  the  tariff 
on    us,    many    of    them    from    unexpected    sources,     so  that   it   will  protect  American   sheep,  and  not  the 
since  she  has  left  us— her  words  of  sympathy  and    '  sheep  of  Australia  or  South  America, 
comfort   uttered    at   the   right   time,   the   thoughtful 

gifts,  the  bouquets  from  her  beloved  flower  garden  |  Two  women  have  lately  come  to  America  from 
that  cheered  the  sick  and  discouraged!  They  were  France,  the  one  to  get  a  gram  of  radium  for  use  in 
legion  and  their  memory  is  as  fragrant  as  a  flower  restoring  health  to  suffering  humanity,  the  other  to 
from    that    same    garden.      Oh,    those    bright    spots     study   home   demonstration    work,   so   that   the   people 

of  her  country  need  not  be  sick  or  unhappy.  Both 
Madame  Curie  and  Madame  Devouge  are  doing  a 
great  work.  It  wcwld  be  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
more  important. 
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T  TUR'HED  cold  in  the  night  and  in  the  dark  I 

pulled   up   over   me  a   quilt  that  hung  over   the 

foot  of  the  bed.     When   I  awoke  in  the  morning 

my  eye  was  caught  with  the  beauty  of  this  silken 

^covering  and  with  pleasure  I  recalled  it  as  one  I 


in   others'   quilts — I    wish    I 
credit! 


had    as   many    to   my 


Edward  T.  Walker. 

Fertility  in  Good  Tillage 

One   thing  a   great   many    farmers   have   been  very 


Stable  comfort  for  cows  makes  for  efficiency,  and 
that  means  better  returns  for  the  farmer.  Throv^  open 
the  windows.    Let  in  the  light.     Be  kind,  be  regular  in 


had  watched  the  piecing  of  some  thirty-five  years  sIq^  in  learning,  and  that  is  that  superior  tillage  of 

or  more  ago.    But  the  happiness  of  the  recollection  land   jg   the  best  possible   supplement  to    fertilization, 

chilled  as  I  collected  my  waking  thoughts  and  the  That   few   farmers  eVer  have  just  as  much   fertilizer     doing  all  work — then  reap  the  returns. 

fact   came   home   to  me,  with  a  mighty  pain,  that  as  is  needed  to  supply  crop  demands  as  they  should  

the    piecer    of    this    beautiful    old    quilt — my    dear  have  almost  goes  without  saying.     Barnyard  -nanure         Many  even   in  our  day  do  not   realize  the  market 

mother — lay  cold  and  still  and  white,  sleeping  her  ^e  well-nigh  always  lack.     Other  forms  of   fertilizer     value  of  straw.    They  still  burn  straw  or  make  manure 

last  long  sleep  in  a  room  across  the  hall.     For  we  are   high-priced   and   we   often   feel   that   we   are  not     of   it.     And  yet   straw   is   selling  in   many  places   for 

bad  been  called  to  our  old  home  by  word  of  her  able  to  procure  them  in  desired  quantity.  $15.00  a  ton.    Farm  success  means  looking  after  ever>'- 

gudden    illness    and    had    watched    beside    her    bed         But  always  we  have  the  lever  of  better  cultivation     thing,  even  old  straw  stacks, 

to  see  her  day  after  day,  for  a  week,  grow  weaker  within  our  reach,  and  whenever  and  wherever  other     _______________-^^ 

and   weaker   until   the   tired   heart   stopped   beating  kinds  of  fertilizer  are  wanting,  it  becomes  us  to  lay       statement  of  the  ownerehip.  manacement.  etc..  required  br  the  Act  of 

and  her  spirit  went  home  to  her  Lord.  greater   stress   on  the   way   we  do   our  plowing,   our     ^rA\Z:!X:"*X'}i^Z'^^^^^^^^ 

£ut  the  old  quilt  held  my  attention  and  carried  harrowing  and  our  seeding.    A  well-prepared  seed  bed     state  oi  PenntrWania...  I  ^^ 

'me   back   to  happy  days  when   my   boyish   interest  is  one  of  the  surest  possible  guaranties  of  a  good  crop,     county oi  Philadelphia; 

was  quickened  by  the  pretty  bits  of  silk  that  went  o  a  •  T7  '•'"*  "*' ' "''""  "*""" '" "' '"  "*  ""•  "'  ""*'  "*'"*"'  *^' 

into  its  making  as  it  grew  block  by  block.    It  is  Save  Amencan  Farms 

what   is  called,   I   believe,  a  "log   cabin"  quilt,  and         No  more   impressive   thing  comes   to   the  one  who 
half  of  each  block,  diagonally,  is  made  of  bright-  passes  through  the  country  today  than  the  scarcity  of 
colored  pieces,  while  the  other  half  is  of  alternate  young  people  on  the  farm.    Very  rarely  indeed  in  our 
brown  and  black  strips,  with  a  little  square  of  black  day  does  a  young  couple  settle  down  to  take  up  the 
velvet  to  form  the  centre.     The  bright  pieces,  and  work  of  farmers.     Plenty  of  such  young  married  folk 
some    of    the   darker    ones,    too,    were    bits    of    the  and   many  more   who   are   not   married   settle   in  the 
dresses  of  friends  and  of  relatives  of  several  gen-  factory  towns,  but  on  wide  stretches  of  our  country 
erations — my   mother  could   tell   which   was   which,  the  home  fires  are  not  burning  for  the  men  and  women 
with    interesting    anecdotes    about    many    of    them,  who  are  just  starting  out  in  the  life  of  the  farm. 
We   all   liked   to   see   them   put   together   in   pretty         And  these  young   folk  are  the  very  ones  we  need 
combinations,  and  we  each  had  our  favorite  blocks—  most  on  the  farm.    What  has  brought  farm  life  down 
I  can  tell  now  which  were  mine  in  those  childish  to  the  place  it  now  occupies   in  the  lands  across  the 
days;  but  I  didn't  like  the  dark  side  of  the  squares  sea?     What  except  that  the  farms  have  been  stripped 
and  couldn't  understand   why  mother   spoiled  each  of  their  young  people?    Young  folk  are  the  very  back- 
block   that   way,   until   one   day   she  laid  a  number  bone  of  successful  farming.  ,When  they  go,  real  pros- 
of  them  out  on  the  floor  in  their  proper  arrange-  perity  goes. 


ton  all  r  appeared  Charles  T.  Walker,  who  havinc  been  duly  (worn  accofdiec 
to  law,  dcpocet  and  tays  that  he  ii  the  buiinew  manager  of  the  Practical  Farmer 
and  that  the  followins  ii,  to  the  bettol  hia  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  ownenhip,  manacement,  etc.,  of  tbe  aforesaid  pablication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  Aacutt  34,  1913,  em- 
bodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Reculations,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addreeeee  of  the  pobltshera.  editor,  manaclng  editor, 
and  bosioeti  managers  are  : 

Name  of  Post  office  addrese 

Pabliiher.  BDwamD  T.  Walksr  904  Walnat  St.,  Pkila..  Pa. 

Editor,  Edgar  L.  Vincent  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor.  Edward  T.  Walkir  904  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Business  Manager.  Cmarlbs  T.  Walkbr  904  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

3.  That  the  owners  are  :  (Name  and  address  of  corporation,  and  the  namee  ' 
•ad  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  percent  or  Bore  of  the  total 
aaoant  of  stock.) 

Owner :  Walkrr  PuaLtSHiNC  Co..  904  Walnat  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 
Stockholders  :  Edward  T.  Walkbr,  904  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Cmarlbs  T.  Walkbr,  904  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
P.  S.  Walkbr,  42S2  Pine  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 
Thomas  M.  Knight.  Wilmington,  Del. 
JosBPH  M.  Strblb,  16th  and  Arch  $U.,  Phila..  Pa. 
David  D.  Lupton.  Allegheny  Art.,  and  TolipSt.,  Phila.,  Pi. 
J.  Harvey  Borton.  1136  Ridge  Ate.,  Phila..  Pa. 

S.  That  the  known  boodholders.  mortgagees  and  other  lecarity  holders, 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  toul  amount  of  bonda,  mortgages  or 
other  ■ecnrities  are  :     None. 

,,,,,,                                   ,             1       ,  .       I              ^.                    ...                   ,                            1     •         1       1        t.  <•  That  the  two  paragraphs   next  aboTe,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 

ment — and     lo!      the     dark     portions     of     each     block            The  question   is  how   to  keep,   or  to  bring  back,  these      stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain   not  only  the  list  ofstock- 
.    .        ,    .  .,  .    r  J  ..  .Li.       i t'^^         .  J  1.       A.i^       e- T«      holders  and  security  holder*  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but 

joined  together  and  formed  a  pattern  that,  standing     strong  young  men  and   women  on  to  the  farms.     Is     Ji^Vn  case*  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appear,  upon  the  books 
out   against   the   light   part,   was   the   making   of   a     there  in  fact  any  way  it  can  be  done,  or  are  we  to  see     of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 

^  oi-j  o  J  J  ptison  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given  ;  also  that  tno 

beautiful    quilt.             •  the  fanning  business  of  the  United  States  still  further                                                          .     .       _ 

How  like  this  quilt  was  my  mother's  life.     The  languish  and  go  into  decay?     In  a  word,  how  can  the 

dear   Lord  planned  it  and  from  the  very  first   the  .  farms  of  America  be  saved? 

design   was   clear-^nly   she,   and   we,   couldn't   see  In  one  way,  and  one  way  only,*  as  we  look  at  it,  can 

it    clearly.      There    were    high    lights    and    medium  this   be   accomplished,   and   that   is   to   make   farming 

tones — yes,    and    plenty    of    dark    spots    that    were  attractive   financially.     It   is   an    axiom   that   the   first 

hard  to  understand;  there  were  squares  that  went  object  in  life  is  to  secure  comfort.     A  fair  profit  for 

together  beautifully  in  perfect  harmony,  and  others  work  done  is  essential  to  comfort.    When  more  money. 


said  two  paragraph*  contain  statement*  embracing  affiant'*  full  knowledge  and 
belief  a*  to  the  circumstance*  and  condition*  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holden  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  at  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  *ecurities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  ha*  no  reason  to  belieTe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

(titntd)  Charles  T.  Walkbr,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
this  31st  day  of  March.  1921. 

(•bal)  (titn$d)  Mart  B.  Halpim,  Notary  Pablic. 

Commission  expires  Febrnary  9,  1921. 
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Peas  the  All  Around  Cxood  Crop 


R.  B.  RUSHING 


Don't  put  all  your  ground  in  corn  and 
oats  this  spring.     Save  a  field  for  peas. 
If  all  of  your  ground  is  good  you  can 
find   some   field   that   perhaps   has  been 
abused  more  or  less  and  needs  a  crop 
like  cow  peas  to  recuperate  the  fertility. 
Cow  pea  hay  with  the  peas  on  it,  is 
the  very  best  of  feed  and  yields  as  much 
to  the  acre  as  most  any  other  hay.     It 
is  usually  eaten  eagerly  by  all  kinds  of 
stock.    I  have  seen  a  few  animals  refuse 
to  eat  pea  hay  the  first  they  ever  saw, 
but  after  once  getting  a  taste  of  it  will 
eat   about   all  they   can   usually   get.     I 
have,    however,    known    all    animals    to 
refuse  pea  hay  when  it  was  coarse  and 
woody  with  few  peas  and  leaves  on  it. 
And  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  hay  put  away 
in   just   that   shape.      Perhaps   the  peas, 
most  of  them,  were  picked  oflF  and  saved 
for  seed,  or  to  sell,  and  the  leaves  that 
had    not    shed   oflF    were    beaten    off   by 
carelegs   handling  of   the   hay.     This    is 
not  giving  the  cow  a  square  deal.     We 
nearly  always  have  a  dry  spell  and  if  we 
have    the    peas    we    are    all    right,    and 
somebody  else  will  be   disappointed;   if 
the  dry  weather  does  not  come  and  we 
have  the  peas  anyway  we  will  be  just 
so  much  better  off.     If  the  dry  weather 
does  come,  as  it  often  does,  our  hay  crop 
may  be  cut  in  half,  and  when  we  sow  a 
good  field  of  peas  we  are  pretty  certain 
of  having  a  well-filled  barn  df  the  best 
feed  in  the  world. 

Sow  on  ground  that  is  not  very  rich 
to    get    plenty    of    peas,    as    the    richer 
ground  produces  lots  of  vines  and  fewer 
peas.     Sow  the  peas   thick,   one  to  one 
and  a*  half  bushels  to  the  acre,  so  that 
the  vines  will  not  be  coarse  and  woody. 
The  wheat  drill  is  about  the  best  thing 
I   have  ever  tried  for  sowing  peas,  be- 
cause it  puts  them  down  into  the  ground. 
I   have   found   it   a    rather   hard   job  to 
cover  peas  by  harrowing  after  they  have 
been    sowed   broadcast.      You-  can    har- 
row, and  harrow,  and  harrow,  and  drag, 
and   then   see   peas   here   and   there   all 
over   the   surface   of   the   ground.     But 
if  you  just  want  peas  and  do  not  intend 
to  cut  the  hay,  I  have  found  it  a  good 
plan  to  drill  in  rows  about  the  width  of 
corn  and  cultivate  a  time  or  two.    They 
make   lots   of   fine   pods   and   are   more 
easily   gathered,  as  you  can   follow  the 
rows. 

■  Now  comes  the  harvesting  of  the  crop. 
This  comes  toward  the  latter  part  of 
summer.  The  sooner  it  is  done  after 
the  peas  are  three-fourths  mature,  the 
better,  because  it  takes  a  lot  of  good 
warm  sunshine  to  cure  pea  hay. 

I  have  heard  many  complain  because 
this  hay  was  hard  to  handle,  but  I  have 
found  it  quite  a  nice   job.     I   cut  and 
let  it  sun  usually  about  two  days;  rake 
into  rather   small  windows,  then  shock, 
or   rather    bunch    it,    in    small    shocks 
^ped  as  much  as  possible  to  turn  the 
water   if    it   should   rain.     If   the   rake 
is  allowed  to  get  crammed   full  before 
drumping  the  vines  will  be  somewhat  tang- 
led and  thus  be  harder  to  manage  while 
shocking.    I  prefer  in  a  shock  just  what 
two  men  can  take  up  easily  with  their 
forks  together  at  one  time  and  do  no 
separating.     I    have    found    this    to   be 
where  the  hard  work  comes  in  handling 
pea    hay;    trying    to    separate    a    large 
bunch   of  hay   from   a  larger,   tangled 
mass  of  vines. 


Of  course,  this  hay.  like  all  other,  is 
all  the  better  if  you  can  get  it  in  with- 
out a  rain  on  it.  And  here  is  another 
advantage  in  small  shocks  over  large 
ones:  If  a  big  rain  comes  (which  it 
often  does)  the  larger  shock  will  get 
wet  through  just  the  same  as  the  small 
ones,  but  if  you  have  small  ones  just 
let  the  sun  in  for  a  while,  then  go 
around  with  your  pitchfork  and  turn 
them  just  as  you  do  the  bunches  of 
seed  clover,  not  tearing  them  apart  and 
shattering  the  leaves,  as  the  leaves  are 
the  best  part  of  the  hay. 

If  you  want  a  big  crop  of  hay   (and 
you  will  if  the  dry  weather  should  cut 
your    regular    crop    short    as    it    often 
does),  and  hay  that  you  will  be  proud 
to  have  a  big  barn  full  of,  just  mix  a 
gallon  or  two  of  cane  seed  with  every 
bushel   of  peas   that  you   sow.     I   have 
often   raised   two   to   four   tons   of   fine 
hay   to    the   acre   with    cane   and    peas. 
And  the  best  part  of  it  is  that  all  stock 
like  it  and  thrive  thereon.     If  the  cane 
is  sown  thick  so  it  will  be  small  stalked, 
it  will  keep  well  in  the  stack  if  you  do 
not  have  barn  room  for  it  all.     I  make 
it   a  point  every  year  to  have  a   large 
stack  in  the  lot  for  mules  and  marcs  to 
run  to  on  bad  days,  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  little  grain  is  roQuired  to  be  fed 
in  connection  with  this  feed.    Cows  and 
calves   go  to   it  on  the  south   side  and 
work  and  eat  all  day  long. 
IlUrfii. 


careful  culture,  one  Salem  County,  N. 
J.,  farmer  produced  last  summer  142.8 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 

A  little  surprise  in  the  form  of  a 
fresh  coat  of  paint  applied  to  the  re- 
frigerator and  such  of  the  kitchen  fur- 
niture as  needs  it  is  bound  to  make 
the  lady  of  the  house  feel  pretty  happy. 

Keeping  her  away  from  draughts  is 
a  good  precaution  to  take  with  the  cow 
at  calving  time. 

Imagine  how  delighted  the  children 
would  be  if  daddy  should  visit  the  school 
some  time.  And  an  evening  spent  in 
examining  what  your  child  is  getting 
in  the  way  of  education  isn't  wasted, 
either. 

Funny,  how  inconsistent  some  folks 
are.  Take  that  man,  for  instance,  whp 
weighs  out  every  speck  of  feed  so  his 
cattle  will  get  a  balanced  ration,  then 
turns  around  and  sells  all  the  milk  and 
butter  which  his  children  need  for 
health,  growth  and  happiness.  And 
you'll  notice  it's  the  same  man  who  takes 
the  kids  to  the  fair  and  lets  them  eat 
high-colored  popcorn  and  hot  dogs  with 
lots  of   mustard. 

New  Jersey  Colle^  of  Agriculture. 


self.  Someone  has  declared  that  wall 
paper  which  is  more  attractive  than  the 
hostess    is    downright    impertinent! 

Here's  hoping  that  you  don't  have  to 
walk  where  the  mud  is  over  shoe  deep. 
But  if  you  do,  a  shoestring  through  an 
eyelet  at  the  back  of  the  rubber  and 
tied  over  the  arch  of  the  foot  is  a 
help  in  time  of 'trouble. 

N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


LooW  Out  for  Bad  Seed 
That  we  must  be  particularly  careful 
about  buying  mixed  grass  seed  is  indi- 
cated by  a  recent  note  sent  out  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
says: 

"So-called  clover-timothy  seed  mix- 
tures which  are  widely  advertised  by 
certain  seed  firms  at  what  may  appear 
to  be  attractive  prices,  often  contain  so 
little  alsike  or  red  clover  that  they  are 
of  little  if  any  more  value  than  timothy 
seed,  but  actually  cost  nearly  double  the 
market  price  of  that  seed.  These  mix- 
tures are  usually  offered  by  the  bushel, 
followed  by  the  qualifying  statement  that 
a  bushel  weighs  only  45  pounds. 

"In  other  words,  this  seed  is  offered 
as  clover  and  timothy  with  the  claim 
that  the  different  seeds  occur  in  the 
proper  proportions  for  seeding,  while 
frequently  there  is  not  more  than  5  or 
6  per  cent  of  clover  present— not  enough 
to  be  of  any  value  in  the  crop. 

"Persons  who  buy  mixed  seed  'cannot 
be  too  careful  to  learn  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  the  mixtures  they  get  and 
the  quality  of  the  seed  composing  them. 
Otherwise,  they  are  likely  to  pay  an  ex- 
orbitant price  for  seed  that  will  not 
give  the  crop  wanted." 


No  Better  Fertiliaer , 

The  home  gardener  who  can  get  a 
load  of  well-rotted  stable  manure  need 
not  worry  about  fertilizer,  anyone  who 
has  ever  done  any  gardening  is  well 
aware. 

Manure  contains  humus  in  plenty  and 
all  the  necessary  plant  materials,  as 
well  as  bacteria  which  put  these  ma- 
terials into  the  most  usable  shape  for 
crops.  To  get  the  full  benefit  of  stable 
manure,  however,  it  should  be  balanced 
with  acid  phosphate,  which  is  compara- 
tiveV  inexpensive,  gardeners  at  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  say. 

An  application  of  one  ton  of  stable 
manure,  which  is  about  an  average  two- 
horse  load,  is  not  too  much  for  a  gar- 
den thirty  by  sixty  feet,  and  fifty  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  may  be  used  with  ih 

Fresh  stable  manure  should  not  be 
applied  in  the  spring.  It  contains  too 
much  readily  available  nitrogen  and 
may  cause  in  some  plants  too  great  a 
growth  of  stems  and  leaves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  fruits.  This  is  especially  true 
of  tomatoes.     So  says  Cornell. 


"For  the  Better  Farm  Home 


While  Waiting  for  Dinner 

Every  home  needs  its  asparagus  bed. 
It  chould  be  a  family  institution  like 
the  kitchen  range  and  the  piano.  Prop- 
erly started  and  cared  for,  it  will  pro- 
duce a  crop  for  from  10  to  14  years, 
and  that  fir^t  luscious  mess  in  the  spring 
is  worth  the  bother  of  fertilization  and 
cultivation. 

Why  devote  30  acres  to  com  if  15  can 
be  made  to  produce  the  same  amount? 
With  cover  crops,  manure,  fertilizer  and 


Gladiolis  started  now  in  home-made 
paper  pots  can  be  set  out,  when  warm 
weather  comes,  for  early  blooms. 

It's  time  to  think  about  putting 
down  a  supply  of  eggs  in  water  glass 
for  next  winter's  use.  Remember  fresh, 
unwashed   ones   are    safest. 

If  you  didn't  use  the  oil  cook  stove 
this  winter,  better  be  sure  it  is  in  good 
working  order.  You'll  be  wanting  it  be- 
fore you  know  it. 

Housewives  who  may  find  merchants 
handling  food  in  an  unsanitary  way 
owe  a  duty  to  their  community  to  re- 
port it  to  the  local  or  State  health  au- 
thorities. 

Does  your  body  get  care  as  thought- 
ful as  that  given  to  your  automobile 
engine?  Suggestions  for  keeping  fit  can 
be  had  from  Cornell.  Write  to  the  col- 
lege at  Ithaca  for  H   128. 

The  best  wall  paper  is  likely  to  be  one 
which  does  not  attract  attention  to  it- 


Top  Dressing  Grassland 
and  Wheat 

(Concluded  from  pag*  114) 

the  proper  application  of  fertilizers  will 
not  only  increase  the  yield,  but  also  grad- 
ually improve  the  stand  oC  grass,  with 
the  resuh  that  the  weeds  will  be  gradu-  . 
ally   crowded   out.     This   is   particularly 
true  of  the  blue  grass  sod. 

Fertilizers  for  grass  should  ^be  applied 
as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  settled 
and  the  grass  begins  to  grow.    Too  early 
application  is  likely  to  result  in  a  loss  of 
suitable    nitrogen    through    leaching    by 
frequent  and  heavy  rains.     Generally  the 
top  dressing  should  be  made  about  the 
middle  of  April.     The  fertilizer  for  top 
dressing  may  be  applied  in  various  ways. 
If  the  application  is  rather  light,  an  or- 
dinary  disk  wheat    drill    with    fertilizer 
attachment  may  be  used  to  excellent  ad- 
vantage.     For    a    heavier    application    a 
fertilizer    or    hme    distributor    may    be 
found      satisfactory.      Broadcasting     by 
hand   is  another  method— ha'rdly  so  de- 
sirable   on    account    of    the    labor    and 
difficulty  in  securing  an  even  distribution 
of  the  fertilizer. 

As  indicated  above,  any  fertilizer  for 
grass  should  contain  a  high  percentage 
of  nitrogen  and  a  fair  amount  of  avail- 
able phosphoric  acid.-  An  application  of  ^ 
200  to  300  pounds  per  acre  of  such  a 
fertilizer  will  often  increase  the  yield 
of  grass  50  to  100  per  cent. 

Top-Dressing    Wheat.— Wheat    often 
comes  through  the  winter  in  a  weak  and 
unsatisfactory   condition.     This   may  be 
due  to  late  seeding,  lack  of   fertility  or 
the  severity  of  the  winter.     In  any  case, 
the  prospects  for  a  yield  may  be  greatly 
enhanced    by    properly    top-dressing    the* 
wheat  in  the  early  spring.    If  an  applica- 
tion of   fertilizers  containing  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  or  phosphoric  acid  alone 
was   made   at   the   time   the   wheat  was 
seeded  it  is  all  the  more  desirable  to  top- 
dress  the   wheat  in  early  spring  with  a 
fertilizer  carrying  a  high   percenUge  of 
nitrogen.     This  will  tend  to  balance  up 
the  plant  food  in  the  soil  and  give  the 
young  wheat  plants  a  prompt  start  in  the 
spring.    During  the  early  days  of  spring 
the  weather  is  generally  so  cool  that  the 
soil     processes     involved     in     liberating 
nitrogen    proceed    so    slowly    that    the 
young  plants  are  not  able  to  secure  suffi- 
cient  nitrates   to   make   normal   growth. 
If  the  crop  is  not  supplied  with  fertilizer 
at  this  time  it  is  likely  to  be  considerably 
stunted. 

It  will  be  found  that  fertilizer  will  aid 
in  developing  the  young  grass  and 
clovers  which  are  seeded  along  with 
wheat  in  the  sprmg  or  were  seeded  the 
previous  fall.  By  top-dressing  the  yield 
of  wheat  may  be  inoreaSed  some  8  or  10 
bushels  per  acre,  while  the  yield  of  straw 
may  be  increased  one-third  or  more. 
With  present  prices  for  grain  there  is  no 
crop  that  can  be  fertilized  with  better 
prospects  of  profit  than  wheat. 


Farm  Bureau  Ten  Years  Old 

(Concluded  flrom  front  page) 

He  put  the  very  best  there  was  in  him 
into  the  service,  however.  At  first  he 
tried  to  get  a  foothold  with  the 
Granges  of  his  territory,  and  this  was 
his  most  promising  asset  at  the  time. 
Personal  work  among  the  farmers  of 
the  locality  slowly  began  to  make  an 
impression,  although  for  a  time  people 
looked  upon  him  with  some  suspicion. 
"What  does  he  know  about  farming 
that  we  don't?"  was  the  question  some- 
times asked.  "He  come  out  here  to 
tell  us  how  to  farm  it!" 

But  the  time  came  when  the  farm- 
ers saw  that  the  County  Agent  really 
did    have    something    for    them.      His 
demonstration    work    brought    results. 
What   men    see   with   their   own   eyes 
they  believe;   and  when   the   time  be- 
came ripe   the  farmers   took   the   lead 
themselves.    They  responded  to  the  sug- 
gestiofi  of  the  County  Agent  that  com- 
munity  meetings   be    held.     They    at- 
tended these  gatherings  and  took  part 
in  the  discussions.    They  were  further 
stimulated  to  effort  by  their  success  in 
buying    through    the    agency    of    the 
Bureau  of  some  things  they  needed  on 
their  farms,  such  as  lime,  fertilizer  and 
so  on.     So  that  the  time  came  when  it 
was  deemed  advisable  for  the  farmers 
to  take  over  the  work  and  carry  it  on 
themselves,      independently      of      the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Lacka- 
wanna Railroad,  and  it  then  became  in 
effect  what  it  had  previously  been  only 
in  name — a  real  Farm  Bureau. 

Mr.  Barron  laid  down  the  work  in 
1913,  after  a  time  to  become  Extension 
Specialist  in  Farm  Crops  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  a 
position  he  now  holds.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  many  who  know  how  deserving 
had  been  his  work  in  the  old  days  to 
see  him  at  the  Anniversary  gathering. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Broome 
County  increased  its  appropriations  for 
Farm  Bureau  work,  the  first  amount 
it  devoted  to  this  purpose  having  been 
$1,000.00.  Then,  too,  the  State  of  New 
York  recognized  the  worth  of  the  move- 
ment and  appropriated  $600.00  to  be 
devoted  to  the  support  of  the  Bureau. 
More  and  more  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment put  its  strong  arm  under  jhe 
movement.  Other  counties  took  up 
the  idea,  and  Farm  Bureaus  bexan  to 
come  everywhere.  The  Broome  Coun- 
ty Bureau  employed  Mr.  E.  R.  Minns 
to  go  on  with  the  work  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Barron.  The  old  horse  and  wagon 
were  exchanged  for  an  auto  and  things 
began  to  boom. 

Mr.  Barron  could  not  foresee  that 
the  handful  of  men  he  was  trying  to 
help  would  in  time  become  a  mighty 
army,  numbering  more  than  a  million 
farmers,  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
Broome  County  alone  has  a  member- 
ship of  1,500,  having  grown  under  the 
leadership  of  the  present  manager,  Mr. 
Jasper  F.  Eastman,  to  that  number 
from  a  scanty  125  when  he  took  up 
the  work. 

In  the  country  at  large,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  more  than  a  million 
farmers  are  now  actively  connected 
with  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  it  is  ad- 
vancing by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  was 
not  Broome  County  which  gave  birth 
to  the  Farm  Bureau's  sister  organiza- 
tion— the  Home  Bureau— the  credit  for 


that  belonging  to  Erie  County,  N.  Y., 
where    the    first    organization    of    this 
kind  was  started  in  August,  1914.    Miss 
Katherine   Mills,   now   Mrs.   Hamilton, 
was    the    first    Home    Demonstration 
agent.     New  York  alone  now  has  or- 
ganized twenty-nine  counties,  and  two 
organized  cities,  for  it  has  been  found 
that  much  can  be  done  in  the  homes 
of  city  folk  toward  making  their  lives 
brighter  and  better.     Other  States  are 
taking  up  the  work,  and  hand  in  hand 
with  the  Farm  Bureau  and,  in  fact,  a 
part  of  it,  goes  the  impulse -of  devoted 
lives,   women's   lives,   to  brighten   and 
bless  and  beautify  the  homes  of  the 
country. 

It  is  intensely  interesting  to  think  of 
some  of  the  things  the  Farm  Bureau 
is  right  now  doing.     In  a  recent  year 
the     Farm     Bureau     Agents     of     the 
Northern   and   Western   States  visited 
157,683  farms,  held  55,432  meetings,  at- 
tended by  more  than  three  million  peo- 
ple,   assisted     132,000    farmers    to    pro- 
cure pure  farm  seeds,  so  that  3,500,000 
acres    additional    were    added    to    the 
ordinary  tillage  of  the  country,  giving 
an  iticrease  in  the  number  of  bushels  of 
crops  grown  of  32,500.000,  with  272,000 
tons  additional  of  forage.     We  cannot 
say  anything  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Home  Bureau  demonstrators,  but  they 
have  shown  farmers'  wives  better  ways 
of   cooking,   drying,   canning   and   pre- 
serving  fruit    and   vegetables    and   led 
the  way  to  better  homemaking  in  gen- 
eral. 

In  recent  years  many  State  Federa- 
tions have  drawn  the  local  Bureaus 
into  one  compact  whole.  Still  later  a 
national  Federation  was  effected,  so 
that  today  this  great  body  of  men  and 
women  is  marching  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der, working  for  the  improvement  of 
farm  conditions. 

In  the  course  of  his  fine  address  at 
the  Anniversary  meeting  Mr.  Bradfute 
pointed  out  some  ways  in  which  th 
Farm  Bureau  may  work  in  days  t 
come.  There  are  problems  in  trans- 
portation, distribution  of  crops  and 
marketing  that  must  be  solved.  While 
not  designed  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing up  a  class  organization,  in  his 
opinion,  the  Farm  Bureau  might  well 
direct  its  attention  to  bringing  about 
legislation  that  should  benefit  the 
farmer  and  his  friends. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Strivings  gave  a  wider 
interpretation  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  when  he  said  that  in  his 
opinion  the  work  of  the  organization 
lay  along  three  lines — first,  the  eco- 
nomic; second,  the  social,  and  third, 
the  spiritual.  He  appealed  for  better 
education  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
and  children,  not  simply  in  the  way  of 
making  a  living,  but  in  everything  that 
relates  to  a  higher  and  a  better  life  as 
these  things  affect  the  farmer  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  member  of  the 
great  body  politic. 

Other  speakers  declared  their  belief 
that  every  farmer  should  become  a 
member  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  every 
farmer's  wife  should  affiliate  herself 
with  the  Home  Bureau  Department. 


For  Better  Meadow  Lands 

(Concluded  from  page  114) 

seeding,  grass  crops  usually  follow  small 
grains.    The  seed  bed  should  be  prepared 
as   soon   as  possible   after   the  grain   is 
harvested.    As  a  three-inch  mellow  seed 
bed  with  firm  soil  beneath  will  give  bet- 
ter results  for  summer  seeding  than  one  | 
that  is  deeper,  the  disk  harrow  is  usually 
used  in  place  of  the  plow  for  preparing 
land   for   grass.     Most   grass   seeds   are 
very  small  and  must  have  a  fine,  mellow, 
well-pulverized  surface  soil  in  order  that 
the  seedling  may  become  established.    A 
good  seed  bed  may  mean  the  difference 
between  the  success  and   failure  of  the 
hay  crop. 

Use  Too  Little  Seed.— Most  farmers 
use  too  little  grass  seed  for  best  results, 
according  to  the  bulletin.    Rich  land  with 
a   well-prepared   seed  bed   does   not   re- 
quire as  much  seed  as  thin  lanrf  or  land 
poorly  fitted.    From  20  to  30  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre  are  generally  sufficient,  and 
this  rate  is  usually  more  profitable  than 
lighter     seedings    of     mixtures.     Small- 
seeded  grasses,  such  as  redtop  and  tim- 
othy, do  not  require  so  heavy  a  seeding 
as  orchard  grass  or  rye  grass.    Usually 
10  pounds  of  timothy  or  six  pounds  of 
redtop  are  sufficient  when  these  are  seed- 
ed alone. 

In  order  that  the  seed  may  get  a  good 
start,  it  is  frequently  advisable  to  apply 
some    readily    available    fertilizer.      For 
merly  the  grain   crop   received  the   fer- 
tilizer,   but    experiments    have     demon- 
strated that  when   it   is  applied   to   the 
grass  it  will  not  only  increase  the  yield 
of  this  crop,  but   frequently  show  bene- 
ficial effects  on  succeeding  crops  for  two 
or  three  years.     Top  dressings  of  suita- 
ble  manure   will    increase   the   yield   of 
hay,  and  there  is  probably  no  better  crop 
than  grass  on  which  to  apply  it.    A  great 
deal  of  grass  and  clover  seed  is  wasted 


every  year  from  seeding  on  sour  or  acid 
soils.  Applications  of  lime  correct  this 
condition,  and  should  be  made  particu- 
larly where  legumes  are  to  be  grown. 


Why  We  Plow  Early 

(Concluded  from  page  114) 

more  seasons  when  a  tractor  cannot  safe- 
ly be  used  for  spring  plowing  than  there 
are  seasons  when  they  can  be  used  safely, 
so    far   as   danger   to   the    soil   is   con- 
cerned, unless  the  plowing  is  delayed  to 
a  very  late  date.    For  myself,  the  harder 
and    dryer    the    soil    is    at   the    time    of 
autumn  plowing  the  better   it  suits  me. 
If  the  soil  is  moist  and  loose  at  the  time 
of   early  plowing  the   chances   are   that 
the  furrows  will  be  run  together  badly 
before  planting  time  the  next  season,  if 
the  winter  happens  to  be  open  and  rainy. 
When  the  soil  is  hard  and  dry  and  turns 
up  rough  it  takes  a     lot  of  rain  during 
the  winter  months  to  cause  any  damage 
in  this  respect. 

I  have  never  found  any  marked  advan- 
tage   in    autumn    plowing    in    sandy    or 
gravelly    soils,    as    soils    of    this    nature 
usually   handle  easily,   and   the   prepara- 
tion of  the  seed"  bed  is  usually  a  com- 
paratively simple  operation,  regardless  of 
when  the  plowing  is  done,  whereas  clay 
or  other  heavy  soils  usually  work  down 
hard  unless  plowed  in  time,  so  that  the 
soil  is   loosened  by  the  action   of   frost. 
Owing    to    their    lightness    of    texture, 
sandy  and  gravelly  soils  will  stand  much 
wetter    plowing    in    the    spring    without 
damage   than   heavy   soils,   and    for   the 
same    reason   will   hold   moisture   better 
when  plowed  late.     About  the  only  ad- 
vantage of  autumn  plowing  on  these  soils 
I  have  ever  found  is  that  if  there  is  time 
to  do  it   in  autumn   it  may  as   well  be 
done,  as  it  leaves  more  time  for  other 
important  work  during  the  busy  spring 
season.  '  Ohio. 
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Think  what  that  meaiM  to  foo  hi 
.vtfT^'/cw*         VOoA  hard  dollars  where  land  costs 
C         i  lesStPerhsps,  than  you  are  pairfais  in  rent. 

Many  farmers  in  Western  Canada  have  paid  tor  thetr 
land  from  a  single  crop.  The  same  soccess  may  still  be 
yours,  for  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms. 

^.    Farm  Land  alt  15  to  180  an  Im 

r  located  near  thrivins  towns,  good  m?'*^  T*^*'^"^"I2?"  ?L* 
kind  which  grows  10  to  48  buslMla  •!  whMt  to.tlM  aor*. 
Good  grazing  lands  at  low  prices  convenient  to  your  ttmm  farm  en- 
able you  to  reap  the  proffift  from  stock  ratalng  mw4  rfoiryifig. 

Lsani  lira  Fads  Iboul  Westarn  Caaada 

—low  taxsH^^n  (none  on  inqwovements).  healthful  climate,  good 
schools,  churches,  pleasant  social  relationships,  a  prosperous  and 

^M^ta^mMPliUrataN.  nuuM.  d«MriptioB  of,  faf?  opportanitiw  to 
Maattolw.  SMkBtebewkB  ud  AftMrta,  rMToMd  (ailNSd  rsisi*  StC,  Wilts 
O^aitosBt  of  UBBiJpatigDTOttawa.  CsDsdit,  or 

F.  A.  HARRISON,  ^ 

200  North  Socond  Street,  Hiknisburf ,  PIl 

Ca««4iMi  Osvmiwwt  Aatwt. 


Just  aa  soon  as  growers  reach  the 
point  where  they  are  willing  to  co- 
operate with  their  neighbora  instead  of 
competing  with  them.  Just  so  soon  will 
the  marketing  problem  be  on  the  road 
to  solution. 


PENSIONS  AND  WAR  CLAIMS 

TO  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR  SOLDIERS  * 

N«w  l»w  grants  iH-DBiona  for  all  leRltimate  dlnahlllUes  reKarrtlewi  of  whether  iurli  disability 
orlKlnat?rt  when  you  were  In  the  servlo.  or  f.inre  you  left  the  army.  Write  ua  today  for  free 
information  on  all  government  pension  nnd  WAK  CLAIM  matters. 

BERNARD  FITZGERALD.  Authorized  Claim  Asency. 
Offic««.  SuH*  14  Mantur  Buildins.  IndianapoU.,  Imliana 
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For  the  Best  Garden  Ever 
After  declaring  that  "It  Is  well  to 
pay  attention  to  the  ancestry  of  seeds 
planted,"  Pennsylvania  State  College  of 
Agriculture  makes  these  added  sugges- 
tions: The  plant  that  is  to  make  the 
best  growth  outdoors  Is  the  one  that 
makes  a  steady  but  slow  growth  inside. 
They  may  be  healthy  and  sturdy  with- 
out making  a  large  top  growth.  A  large 
top  growth  usually  indicates  a  small 
root  system,  and  everyone  knows  that 
young  plants  set  out  in  spring  need 
many  roots.  Good*  roots  develop  plant 
tops  in  proper  season.  Very  rich  soils 
encourage  top  growth  but  discourage 
the  roots,  according  to  vegetable  gar- 
dening specialists  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

The  crop  of  young  plants  should  be 
managed  in  such  a  way  that  the  plants 
need  not  be  set  out  at  one  particular 
time.     Gardeners  commonly  know  the 
average    date    for    transplanting,    but 
some  years  the  soil  or  the  weather  con- 
tinues unfavorable   until   weeks   after 
this  date.    Rate  of  growth  and  quality 
of  soil  are  deciding  factors  in  success- 
fully growing  plants.    The  best  plants 
usually  have  the  most  space  in  hotbed 
or  cold  frame.     The  records  of  jrields 
are  against  crowding.    Space  according 
to  size  of  plant.     Saving  a  penny  by 
crowding  plants  may  be  a  good  policy 
for  the  custom  plant  grower,  but  the 
man  who  grows  the  crop  to  maturity 
loses  a  dime  for  every  penny  saved. 


have  been  tested,  but  with  Inconclusive 
results.    These  tests  will  be  repeated. 


Test  Before  You  Plant 

All  seed  com  should  be  tested  for 
spring  planting.  March  Is  a  good  time 
in  which  to  make  the  test.  The  most 
satisfactory  way  is  to  test  four  to  six 
kernels  from  each  ear.  The  require- 
ments for  germination  are  moisture, 
warmth  and  air.  The  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  living  room  is  about 
right  if  it  does  not  go  below  50  at 
night.  A  shallow  box  filled  with  wet 
sand  and  marked  oft  into  numbered 
squares  with  twine  makes  a  good  ger- 
minator.  The  county  agent  will  give 
further  details. 


98  per  cent,  perfect  fruit;  where  he 
did  not  spray  the  crop  was  45  per  cent, 
perfect.  On  another  variety  sprayed 
fruit  was  79  per  cent,  perfect,  and  un- 
eprayed  was  worthless. 

The  vinegar  from  the  Jar  of  pickled 
peaches  or  pears  may  be  used  for  mak- 
ing bailed  salad  dressing.  Such  a  dress- 
ing is  particularly  good  on  fruit  salads. 

"The  development  of  good  live  stock 
depends  not  only  on  the  use  of  higbr 
class  animals,  but  on  systematic  meth- 
ods."  This  is  the  comment  of  a  South 
Carolina  farmer  who  has  contributed 
his  experiences  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  part  of 
an  investigation  to  determine  the  cause 
of  inferior  and  undersized  live  stock. 
"Most  failures  with  live  stock,"  this 
farmer  declares,  "can  be  attributed  to 
lack  of  a  definite  aim  In  breeding." 


at  the  present  time  belongs  to  the  same 
tribe  but  to  a  different  clan. 


The  place  to  call  a  halt  on  scrubbing 
is  when  it  comes  to  eggs.  Washing 
opens  the  pores  of  the  shells  and  gives 
the  germs  a  better  chance  to  get  in 
their  bad  work. 

There  is  about  as  much  danger  of 
getting  too  much  milk  in  the  diet  as 
there  is  of  breathing  too  much-pure  air. 


Now  Comes  Potato  Wart 
We  have  learned  to  master  potato 
bugs,  and  have  made  good  progress  in 
fighting  blight;  but  now  comes  a  new 
disease  to  trouble  our  folks.  From  all 
accounts  we  will  be  forced  to  attack  the 
potato  wart  man  fashion. 

Recent  investigations  made  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  the  control  of  this  jdisease, 
which  is  a  European  trouble  found  in 
this  country,  in  1918,  disclosed  the  fact 
that  this  disease  also  attacks  tomatoes. 
Out  of  28  varieties  of  tomatoes  planted 
In  wart-infested  gardens  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  in  1920,  26  were  found  to 
be  susceptible  to  the  disease. 

Wart  is  a  very  serious  disease  of  po- 
tatoes, causing  practically  a  total  loss 
in  badly  Infested  soil.     It  attacks  the 
tubers,     causing     warty     outgrowths, 
which   may   practically   cover  or   con- 
sume the  potatoes.     Its  present  known 
occurrence  in  the  United  States  is  con- 
fined to  gardens  Jn  a  few  mining  vil- 
lages in   Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  from  which  its  spread  Is 
restricted    by    state    quarantine    laws. 
The  disease  attacks  only  the  stems  and 
roots  of  the  tomato  plant,  causing  small 
warts;  it  probably  does  not  reduce  the 
yield  of  fruit. 

The  importance  ot  the  discovery  of 
the  susceptibility  of  tomatoes  to  potato 
wart  lies  in  the  fact  that  affected  tomar 
to  plants  will  serve  to  carry  the  disease 
over  from  year  to  year  In  the  absence 
of   potatoes,   and   to   Introduce   It   Into 
new  localities  through  the  transplant- 
ing of  tomato  seedlings  grown  In  In- 
fested soil.     It  Is  not  yet  known  defi- 
nitely  whether   all   varieties  of  toma- 
toes are  susceptible  to  the  wart  disease, 
but  It  is  feared  that  such  may  be  the 
case.      Other    plants   l)elongIng   to   the 
potato   family   are   suspected  of  being 
susceptible  to  wart,  and  some  of  these 


Starting  Valuable  Trees 

A  simple  and  successful  method  of 
planting  black  walnut,  discovered  by  a 
farmer  in  Indiana,  is  related  In  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  1123,  "Growing  and  Plant- 
ing Hardwood  Seedlings  on  the  Farm," 
just  published  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.    The  special- 
ists say  that  this  method   should   be 
equally  successful  with  oaks,  hickories, 
butternut,    or     any     other     hardwood 
species  which  develop  pronounced  tap- 
roots and  in  consequence  can  not  be 
transplanted  with  any  large  measure  of 
success  from  the  nursery  to  the  field. 
This  farmer  buried  the  walnuts  in  a 
shallow  pit  where  they  were  subjected 
throughout  the  winter  to  the  action  of 
moisture  and  frost.     With  the  advent 
of  spring,  the  nuts  began  to  sprout.    He 
planted  the  sprouted  nuts  on  well  tilled 
land  by  scooping  out  a  little  soil  with 
his  hands,  placing  the  nuts  in  the  holes 
thus  formed,  and  covering  them  lightly. 
In  following  this  plan  there  are  sev- 
eral    precautions     which     should     be 
taken:    (1)  The  pit  in  which  the  nuts 
are  stored  should  be  located  in  a  well- 
drained,    shaded    spot;     (2)    the    nuts 
should  be  protected  against  destruction 
by  rodents;    (3)  they  should  be  exam* 
ined  frequently  in  the  spring  so  that 
there  will  be  no  delay  In  setting  them 
out  soon  after  sprouting  commences. 

It  would  be  fine  for  our  boys  to  re- 
member this  and  give  it  a  trial  next 
fall. 


Worth  While  to  Raise  Timber 
The  New  York  College  of  Agriculture 
has  been  looking  it  up  and  finds  that 
when   New  Yorkers  got  their  lumber 
from  their  own  pine  forests  transpor- 
tation costs  were  a  dollar  a  thousand 
feet,  and  upper  grades  cost  $20  or  J30. 
Today   New   Yorkers    must   pay    $9    a 
thousand  to  transport  lumber  from  the 
South,   and    $20    to    get   it   from    the 
Pacific  coast.    Just  think  of  these  facts 
when  you  consider  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  raise  timber.    No  doubt  this 
is  just  as  true  of  any  state  in  the  Union 
as  it  is  of  New  York. 


Growing  Millet 
County  Agents  Eastman  and  Fuller 
of  Broome  and  Tioga  counties.  New 
York,  are  assisting  their  farmers  near 
the  Pennsylvania  border  to  organize  a 
millet  seed  growers'  asoclation.  About 
26  farmers  have  approximately  6000 
bushels  of  choice  millet  seed  to  sell. 
Some  of  these  farmers  live  over  the 
line  In  Pennsylvania. 


Auto  Owners 

WAMTEDI 

To  introduce  the  best  auto- 
mobile tires  in  the  world. 
Made  under  our  new  and  ex- 
clusive Internal  HvdrauHc 
Expansion  Processthat  elimi» 
nates  Wow-(Wt— Stone-Bnuic-- 
Rr-  C«t  and  enables  us  to  sell 
our  tires  under  a 

10,000  MILE 
GUARANTEE 

We  want  •■  »f«t  »"  every 
community  to  use  and  intro- 
duce these  wonderful  tires  at 
our  astonishingly  low  prices 
to  all  motor  car  owners. 

FREE  TIRES  lorYOUROWN  CAR 

to  a  representative  in  each  community. 
Write  for  booklet  fully  describing  chis  new 
process  and  explaining  our  amazing  intro- 
ductory offer  to  owner  agents. 

Hydro-United  Tire  Co. 

Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants 

Great  number*  of  gardcnera  and  truok«r«  are  now 
DBlDK  our  open  field  grown  planta  from  the  South 
and  and  It  paya  big  In  aatflac  and  i*'**'^?**!^^ 
Large,  atocfcy^anta  by  expitwa.  KWO  for  »8  DO,  »000, 
16.28.  Prepaid  mall  800.  «1.00;  MO.  ll.M:  IOW».  »2.60. 
IM-Ilvery  guaranteed.  Send  tot  price  Itet  iweet 
potato  and  tomato  plantt. 

PARKER  FARMS,  MOULTRIE,  CA. 


Memorial  Trees 

Planting  of  black  walnut  trees  as  me- 
morials to  soldiers  is  recommended  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.     It    is    pointed   out   that   the 
black  walnut  played  a  valient  part  In 
the  World  War.     The  wood  was  used 
for  gunstockfl  and  airplane  propellers, 
and  the  nutshells  contributed   carbon 
for  gas  masks,  while  the  kernels  were 
used  In  many  delicacies  for  the  boys  in 
the  trenches.    Demand  for  the  wood  for 
war  purposes  depleted  the  number  of 
fine  old  trees,  and  this  method  Is  sug- 
gested for  filling  their  places. 


Worth  While  Notes 

A  comparison  at  this  time  of  the  Im- 
ported celery  with  the  home  grown, 
shows  the  latter  up  to  fine  advantage. 
Every  gardener  should  resolve  to  grow 
his  own  celery  this  year. 

An  Erie  county  (Pa.)  farmer  checked 
his  scale  spray  in  his  orchard  last  year. 
Where  the  spray  was  used  he  harvested 


Ever  Hear  of  Such  a  Thing? 
An  Indian  chief's  war  bundle — one  of 
the  few  owned  by  museums  in  the 
country— was  recently  given  to  the 
Wisconsin  State  Historical  museum, 
Madison,  by  John  Blackhawk,  of  Green- 
wood, Wis.,  great-grandson  of  Winne- 
bago Blackhawk,  an  Indian  chief  of  the 
Mississippi  river  valley  tribes.  Most  of 
these  bundles  are  kept  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  family  and  are  handed 
do  /n  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  entire  bundle  Is  wrapped  first  In 
matting  and  then  In  skin  and  Is  worth 
about  1200.  It  contains  several  ermine, 
the  sacred  animal  of  that  tribe,  medi- 
cine, herbs  of  sever*,  kinds,  charcoal 
tied  In  a  skin  bag,  three  war  clubs,  sev- 
eral flutes,  flro-hearths  and  dagger 
sheath.  The  only  other  bundle  of  this 
kind  that  Is  In  the  Wisconsin  museum 


POTATOES  AND  SEEDS 

Almost  Given  Away 

TO  INTRODUCE.  I  will  mill  choice  Seed  lor  10 
Bi£  HilU  b«t  cookine  and  bigeett  yielding  Potatoe* 
on  etrth— »o  »efy  early  you  can  irtow  two  bompei 
crop*  a  year  e»en  in 
the  norlli— alio  20  Va- 
rietie*  fine»t  Veffta- 
blea.Flowert  and  Fern« 
—all  tafely  Bosed  and 
mailed  with  Cataloc 
lor  TWO  DIMES  or  24 
cenu  in  itampi.  All 
the  Seed*  and  30  Hillf 
Potatoea,  SOcti.  Seed* 

and70  Hilli.ll.Seedf  w  i  »  t«  ftfl 

and  250  Hilli— (enoogh  to  grow  15  baibeli)  I3W. 
Order  at  once  and  tell  your  friends. 
A.T.COOK,  SM^mMi,  HYDE  PARK. N.  Y. 


Write  u  l«r  Piiect  m 
ITMir  neeit  ia 

BASKETS 

A  caUloK  will  be  mailed 
you  upon  request. 

WEBSTEI  lASKET  CO.. 

Webiter. Monroe  Co..N.Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


N, 


Apple,  Peacb,  Plum.  Pear.  Cherry 

and   Quince.    Also   Orapen.    Cur- 

r^nw.  Ra«p»)erry. Black  berry  .GooselKTry.AaparaKUH. 

STRAWBERRY  PLAMTS  ^nrKa.i':^',S.^';if; 

have  a  line  lot  to  offer  at  wholesale  price. 

MrACTABI  C  Dl  AilTC  All  kinds  Rrown  from  se- 
VtUtlABLE  fLAIlla  lected  seed.  Oetourpric* 
on  planta  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid^  Catalog  fre« 
■- •-  ~  --»w«ll. 


|C.  E.  riELD.  aei 


n.s. 


ranaa*  amJ  liniflCC  in  Delaware,  where  the  dU 
rAnlNa  IRS  nUniCa  matels  pleasant,  the  land* 
productive  and  prices  reasonable.  For  Inlormatlon 
write  8TATB  Board  o»  Aobicultobe,  Dover,  Del. 


DATATAEfS  Beauty.  Bliss,  Carman,  Cobbler.  Coin, 
rUlAlUE9  Eoormous.  Mountain.  Norther.  Ohio, 
Ro*e,Thoroughbred,  Six  Weeks,  Kwlftsiire.Trlunipb, 
Queen.    Others.    C.  W.  FORD,  Fishers,  New  York. 


Caltloniia  Woader  Corn  iZ^^r.  Vo7i 

ears  per  sUlk.     lArger  yields.     s«>nd  for  circulai; 

JAMKM  McKBK,    RIVKR8IDK,   (jAMFflRNlA. 


FOR  SALE.  85  ACRES  Z'.'i^^'Ti 

sold  before  May  1.  rS-    Terms  to  Biilt.    Write. 
B.  H.  ScHMiT,  1712  N.  2Snd  St..   Phllsdelphla,   Pa, 


The  Household  Goidc 

A  wonderful  book  for  the  farm  housewife. 
A  collection  of  recipes — covering  not  only 
cooking,  but  the  whole  range  of  household 
duties,  care  of  the  sick,  treatment  of  infants, 
etc. — contributed  from  their  experience  by 
farm  women  throughout  the  country  in  a 
prize  competition.  364  pages  of  helpful 
suggestions  lo  lighten  the  daily  round  of  the 
farm  housekeeper.  A  copy  of  this  book 
should  be  in  every  farm  home. 

Sentpoatpmd  on  rmemipt  of  SO  c«nf«. 


'^ 


i'i 


THE  EDITOR'S  FARM  BUDGET 


Sometimes  our  best  eflfohs  at  doctor- 
ing farm  animals  will  fail  in  spite  of  us. 
We  have  just  lost  a  nice  heifer  that  way. 
She  had  the  best  care  we  could  give  her ; 
and  after  she  died  and  we  performed  an 
autopsy  on  her  we  found  that  several 
inches  of  the  small  intestines  were  packed 
hard  with  matter.  Sometimes  this  comes 
from  a  bit  of  wire  or  a  nail  taken  in 
with  the  feed,  but  we  could  find  none. 
It  is  a  relief,  however,  to  know  that 
nobody  was  to  blame. 

While  on  this  subject  I  can't  help 
speaking  about  the  responsibility  that 
rests  on  the  farm  master.  We  used  to 
hear  it  said  that  anybody  was  smart 
enough  to  be  a  farmer.  If  a  man  was 
good  for  nothing  else,  put  him  to  farm- 
ing. Now  we  know  that  it  takes  a  pretty 
smart  man  to  be  a  farmer.  The  last 
place  in  the  world  for  the  man  who  does 
not  or  will  not  think  is  on  the  farm.  It 
is  a  man's  fob  to  take  care  of  a  barnful 
of  stock,  feeding  them  properly  and  car- 
ing for  their  health.  Let  the  man  who 
does  not  think  so  try  it  for  a  while  and 
see  where  he  will  come  out. 

New  lambs  are  coming  now.  A  mas* 
ter  with  any  heart  in  him,  and  no  other 
ought  ever  to  keep  sheep,  will  be  right 
on  his  job  these  days.  Before  now  we 
have  had  a  nice  old  mother  sheep  get 
down  in  a  bad  storm  and  not  be  able  to 
get  up,  especially  after  her  wool  was 
soaking  full  of  water  and  her  back  was 
a  little  bit  down  hill.  The  loss  of  one 
single  lamb  takes  out  of  the  year's 
profit,  and  when  the  mother  goes,  why, 
that  means  loss  and  heartache  on  the  part 
of  all  lovers  of  sheep. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  round  up  the  ewes 
at  night  and  let  them  into  some  warm, 
dry  place,  so  that  you  can  go  down  and 
see  how  they  are  coming  on  in  the  night. 
I  have  been  out  at  all  hours  of  the  night 
that  way,  and  always  had  a  partner  along 
with  me. 


Now  I  have  gone  so  far  it  would  not 
be  fair  not  to  tell  you  who  was  my  part- 
ner on  these  night  calls  to  the  barn.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  it  was  the  good 
wife  herself.  That  is  one  thing  I  can 
say,  and  say  honestly.  If  I  ever  have  a 
hard  or  a  lonely  or  a  disagreeable  job 
to  do,  she  always  stands  by  me.  I  am 
not  afraid;  don't  think  that;  but  it  does 
make  the  trip  a  bit  less  lonely  out 
through  the  dark  to  feel  that  close  by 
your  side  is  the  one  who  cares  most  and 
who  knows  all  about  it. 

We  have  brought  many  a  chilled  lamb 
back  to  life  by  taking  it  into  the  kitchen 
and  fixing  it  up  snug  and  warm  on  an 
old  soft  woolen  cloth,  with  plenty  of 
straw  about,  and  placing  it  close  to  the 
stove.  Stroking  it  helps,  too;  and  when 
it  begins  to  rouse  up  a  little,  a  bit  of 
nice  hot  milk  given  with  a  spoon  soon 
revives  it  if  it  is  not  really  dead. 

They  say  a  cat  has  nine  lives,  but  I 
sometimes  think  a  little  lamb  has  fully 
as  many.  Often  you  can  bring  the 
breath  of  life  back  to  it  when  it  seems 
to  be  actually  gone.  But  it  is  better,  if 
you  can,  not  to  have  lambs  get  so  cold. 
That  is  why  a  man  ought  to  be  on  his 
job  while  the  lambs  are  coming. 

"Are  you  the  human  pin  cushion?'* 
That  is  the  way  a  woman  doctor  spoke 
to  a  man  I  know  the  other  day;  and 
then  they  all  had  their  laugh,  for  the 
doctor's  sharp  eyes  had  spied  a  score  or 
so  of  pins  stuck  into  the  inside  of  the 
man's  vest,  a  little  above  the  breast 
pocket  But  let  me  tell  you,  those  pins 
come  in  handy  lots  of  times.  Fellow 
can't  run  to  the  house  every  time  he 
wants  a  pin,  or  hunt  up  a  paper  of  pins. 
We  want  them  right  now.  And  this 
man's  wife  doesn't  laugh  at  her  husband, 
and  call  him  a  "human  pin  cushion," 
when  she  wants  a  pin.  She  just  reaches 
in  and  picks  out  a  pin.  Good  place  to 
carry  them. 


improved  highways  is  completed,  her 
program  of  beautified  highway  environ- 
ments will  also  be  finished  and  the  big 
"Welcome"  signs  will  be  hung  up  at  all 
the   international   borders. 


THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 
P.  O.  B«x  1321  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


The  Road  Beautiful 

L.  B  BIRDSALL 

A  strange  new  movement  is  in  prog- 
ress in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Can- 
ada. It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
unique  and  interesting  movements  ever 
instituted.  It  is  called  'The  Highway 
Beautiful  Campaign,"  and  is  being  con- 
ducted under  the  department  of  public 
works  of  the  Ontario  Government  in 
connection  with  the  great  highway  im- 
provement work  that  was  started  this 
year,  and  which  provides  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  by  the  prov- 
ince, of  more  than  2000  miles  of  traffic 
arteries   through   Ontario. 

The  Highway  Beautiful  Campaign  is 
being  undertaken  for  one  fundamental 
purpose — to  make  the  roads  and  country 
vistas  so  attractive  to  tourists  that  they 
will  be  lured  back  to  make  the  province 
their  permanent  home. 

The  scope  of  the  campaign  is  enor- 
mous. It  not  only  includes  the  planting 
of  shade  trees  along  both  sides  of  the 
improved  highways,  but  also  the  ar- 
boreal beautification  of  private  property 
adjoining  the  roads  and  the  boulevarding 
of  many  miles  of  roadsides  in  suburban 
areas. 

Old  eyesores,  such  as  ugly  sand  hills 
ftnd  barren  wastes,  are  being  converted 


into  pretty  little  parks.  Well-kept 
hedges  are  replacing  dilapidated  rail  and 
stump  fences. 

The  movement,  while  directed  by  Gov- 
ernment experts,  is  co-operative  in  prin- 
ciple. The  rural  residents  of  the  prov- 
ince are  being  appealed  to  through  the 
medium  of  illustrated  literature  to  join 
forces  in  beautifying  their  neighbor- 
hoods. It  is  pointed  out  to  them  that 
the  financial  advantages  that  may  be 
derived  from  improving  the  appearances 
of  their  farms,  the  increased  valuation 
that  will  result,  will  repay  them  many 
times  for  their  efforts.  In  many  dis- 
tricts the  farmers  hav«  already  caught 
the  spirit  and  have  organized  clubs  for 
the  beautification  work,  some  of  the 
more  enthusiastic  having  already  com- 
menced  operations. 

The  Government  is  assisting  in  every 
way  possible.  A  squad  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced landscape  gardeners  in  the 
Dominion  has  been  engaged  to  act  in 
an  advisory  capacity,  and  to  inspect  the 
places  undergoing  beautification  and 
prepare  blue-prints  and  other  working 
plans.  They  will  also  superintend  the 
work.  The  trees  and  shrubs  are  being 
supplied  by  the  department  free  of 
charge. 

By  the  time  Ontario's  new  system  of 


Thirty-Six  Years  of  Grape  Growing 

If  experience  adds  any  weight  to  what 
a  man  says,  then  T.  B.  Young,  Sedgwick 
county,  Kansas,  ought  to  be  the  last 
word  of  authority  on  grape  culture.  In 
Kansas  he  is  accorded  that  distinction. 

Mr.  Young  has  been  growing  grapes 
for  thirty-six  years.  During  that  time  he 
has  tried  out  over  300  varieties  of  grapes, 
and  continues  to  plant  a  few  new  varie- 
ties and  seedings  each  year,  selecting 
from  these  the  ones  that  are  most  de- 
sirable for  larger  plantings.  Seventy 
varieties  are  now  growing  in  Mr. 
Young's  vineyards. 

Young's  vineyard  is  a  model  for  others 
to  follow.  There  are  eight  acres  in 
grapes.  The  main  varieties  are  Concord, 
Ozark,  Regal,  Hopkins,  Bailey,  Presi- 
dent, Worden  and  Moore's  Early.  "Every 
variety  has  its  faults,  and  when  I  find 
one  that  is  better  I  take  out  the  poorer 
varieties  and  replace  them  with  better 
ones,"  says  Young.  Just  now  he  is  re- 
placing Concord  and  Moore's  Early  with 
the  others  mentioned.  He  has  found  the 
Munson  varieties  hardy  and  vigorous 
growers,  and  favors  the  Ozark  because 
it  is  a 
variety. 

The  rows  of  vines  are  north  and 
south,  and  most  of  the  main  branches  are 
trained  toward  the  north.  A  three-wire 
trelUs  is  used,  varying  in  height  from 
thirty  to  sixty  inches.  The  vines  are 
raised  further  from  the  ground  in  low 
spots,  for  frost  protection.  All  the  culti- 
vation is  done  with  a  one-horse,  five- 
tooth  cultivator.  The  vineyard  is  culti- 
vated after  every  rain  until  the  middle  of 
August. 

Young  marketed  7000  four-pound  bas- 
kets at  from  forty  to  seventy-five  cents 
a  basket  last  year.  He  kept  no  account 
of  his  bulk  sales.  The  largest  day's  sale 
last  year  was  322  baskets  at  sixty  cents 
a  basket.  One  man  purchased  2300 
pounds  in  bulk  at  twelve  and  one-half 
cents  a  pound. 


are  placed  in  the  center  part  of  the 
break.  Machine  bolts  with  a  heavy 
washer  on  each  end  are  used.  By  hav- 
ing the  bolts  no  longer  than  necessary 
the  tree  will  soon  grow  over  the  ex- 
posed nuts  and  washers.  Wrapping  the 
limb  back  with  wire  would  cause  a 
girdle  that  would  in  time  weaken  or 
kill  the  Hmb.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
prune  back  the  down  limb  after  bolt- 
ing. Usually  proper  bolting  makes  the 
limb  stronger  than  ever  before." 


Timely  Farm  Hints 

"Don't  plant  tomatoes  in  the  home 
garden  where  they  were  last  year,* 
warns  the  "Agrigraphs"  man  of  Cor- 
nell. 

Spruig  prunings  of  many  shrubs  may 
be  profitably  used  for  cuttings  to  form 
new  plants. 

Uncle  Ab  says  you  don't  need  to  hunt 
for  worries;  it's  hard  enough  to  dodge 
those  that  are  thrown  at  you. 

If  the  spring  seeds  are  on  hand — and 
they  should  be— keep  them  away  from 
mice  in  covered  tin  or  glass  re- 
ceptacles. 

It  is  time  for  this  country  to   do  as 
much    for    agricultural    research    as    it  • 
has   for  agricultural   education   and  ex- 
tension. 

Birds     are     good     neighbors.      Nest 

boxes   should  be  in  place   for  them.    A 
thrifty  yielder  and  deep-rooted    ^.^^^  ^^^^j^  ^^^  ^j^^  y^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  gura- 

mer  might  be  planned  now. 

Must  be  silos  pay.  Only  one-third  of 
the  farms  in  New  York  State  have 
em,  but  two-thirds  of  the  cows  of  the 
State  are  kept  on  these  farms. 


India's  New  Spirit 


The  Tree  Doctor's  Job 

It  is  sometimes  a  question  with  the 
farmer  what  to  do  with  orchard  trees 
which  have  been  split  down  by  a  heavy 
weight  of  snow  or  by  severe  wind 
storms.  The  extension  horticuUurist  of 
Ohio  State  University  gives  the  follow- 
ing  helpful   suggestions: 

"The  unusually  heavy  and  early  snov 
last  November  split  down  many  large 
limbs  on  valuable  orchard  trees  in  Ohio. 
Most  of  the  clean  splits  can  be  repaired 
by  bolting,  but  where  the  break  is  badly 
splintered  and  shattered,  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  the  entire  limb. 

"In  repairing  a  limb  which  has  split 
down  and  is  still  clinging  to  the  main 
branch,  it  is  first  lifted  back  into  posi- 
tion. This  is  done  by  roping  the  down 
limb  to  a  secure  branch  higher  up.  For 
heavy  limbs  a  block  and  tackle  is  em- 
ployed to  bring  the  limb  back  into  nor- 
mal position. 

'Then  bolts  are  placed  through  the 
break  to  hold  the  Hmb  securely  in  posi- 
tion. A  bolt  is  usually  put  through  near 
the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  break 
and  with  long  spliU  one  or  more  bolts  |  respecUblc. 


Now  the  modern  gas  engines  and 
pump,  made  in  a  portable  outfit,  have 
displaced  an  age-old  method  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  rice  crops,  according  to  L.  C. 
Smith,  of  the  Coles-Ackerman  Memorial 
High  School,  Nellore,  Madras  Presi- 
dency, South  India.  And  for  ages,  the 
watering  of  the  crops  has  been  accorti- 
plished  by  means  of  wells,  the  water 
from  which  was  hauled  about  by  the 
slow-moving  bullocks  of  India. 

Mr.  Smith  says,  "Crops  are  in  first 
class  condition,  and  the  new  gas  en- 
gine and  pump  are  helping  much  to  keep 
them  so.  This  outfit  is  designed  for 
use  in  six  old  wells.  We  first  thought 
of  discarding  these  wells  and  making 
a  deep  well,  but  abandoned  the  idea  for 
fear  of  salt  water,  which  is  probably  at 
any  great  depth.  Our  four  acres  of 
rice  land  is  just  now  yielding  a  bumper 
crop  of  rice. 

"Indians  were  freely  predicting  a  fail- 
ure for  us,  when  we  were  planting,  as 
we  used  American  plows,  discs  and 
harrows  in  preparing  the  land  instead  of 
'mudding  it'  as  they  usually  do.  Also 
instead  of  setting  the  plants  closer  to- 
gether and  several  in  one  place,  we  set 
six  inches  apart  and  one  in  a  place.  Now 
the  Indians  freely  admit  the  success 
of  the  new  methods,  but  will  probably 
continue  to  plant  in  the  old  way."  How- 
ever, the  school  enrollment  has  been 
restricted,  in  order  that  the  550  students 
may  get  more  thorough  training  in  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  subjects,  and 
may  be  divorced  from  the  general  atti- 
tude in  India  which  considers  labor  un- 
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Treating  Frost  Damaged  Orchards 


With  fruit  growers  facing  the  ruin 
of  50  to  100  per  cent,  of  their  crop  in 
most  sections  of  New  Jersey  and  in 
some  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  ad- 
joining States,  by  one  of  the  most  de- 
structive freezes  in  the  history  of  this 
section,  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricul- 
tural College  makes  some  recommenda- 
tions in  orchard  management,  which  if 
followed,  should  save  the  growers  money 
in  handling  the  orchard  without  injur- 
ing the  trees. 

Not  only  must  the  orchard  be  car- 
ried through  this  season,  but  the  1922 
expenses  must  be  met  before  returns 
will  again  be  forthcoming  from  many 
orchards.  The  damage  ranges  from 
total  loss  of  the  peach,  cherry  and  pear 
crop  in  parts  of  central  and  South  Jer- 
sey to  only  partial  injury xin  the  north- 
ern sections,  while  on  apples  early  va- 
rieties will  suffer  severe  reductions, 
and  in  some  cases  total  loss. 

Careful  examination  of  the  blossom 
clusters  of  each  variety  in  all  parts  of 
the  tree  and  orchard  is  necessary  be- 
fore a  true  estimate  of  the  damage  can 
be  ascertained.  Cut  open  the  buds  to 
see  if  the  centers  are  blackened,  and 
the  new  green  stem  just  at  the  base  of 
the  blossom  cluster  to  see  if  it  is  dis- 
colored. 

Spraying  peaches  will  probably  be 
unprofitable  if  over  75  per  cent,  of  the 
peach  buds  are  killed,  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  remaining  blooms  will  fail 
to  set  fruit  through  weakness  caused 
by  the  cold  weather.  If  less  than  75 
per  cent,  of  the  peach  buds  are  killed, 
follow  out  the  usual  schedule  rigidly, 
taking  care  to  put  the  petal-fall  and 
shuck-fall  sprays  on  at  the  right  time. 


Discontinue  spraying  on  apples  if 
all  the  blossoms  are  killed  in  a  major- 
ity of  the  clusters.  If  the  clusters  have 
an  average  of  one  or  more  live  buds, 
apply  the  pink  spray.  On  varieties  sub- 
ject to  scab,  a  fungicidal  spray  put  on 
at  petal-fall  time  protects  the  foliage 
from  scab  even  though  the  buds  are 
all  killed. 

Fertilization  can  be  altered  to  fit  the 
condition  of  the  crop.  Where  the  crop 
is  lost  apply  acid  phosphate  anyway, 
for  the  benefit  of  wood  growth  and 
cover  crop.  Hold  oflF  nitrogen  on  all 
injured  orchards  until  later  develop- 
ments show  the  amount  of  injury.  If 
the  crop  is  a  total  loss  omit  it  alto- 
gether, but  on  weak  trees  it  may  be 
well  to  put  it  on  before  blooming  to 
stimulate  growth  or  to  hold  buds  if 
some  have  not  been  injured. 

Cultivate  as  usual,  for  neglect  of 
this  in  apple  and  peach  orchards  on 
light  soils  would  seriously  damage  the 
crop  set  for  another  year.  On  apples 
subject  to  blight,  or  where  cover  crops 
are  growing  well,  the  cultivation  may 
be  delayed  two  or  three  weeks  to  good 
advantage,  but  on  peaches  the  cultiva- 
tion should  start  immediately. 

Pruning    is    important    on    peaches. 
On  old  high  trees,  cut  the  tops  back 
heavily,  taking  off  three  or  four  years' 
growth  and  making  a  few  cuts  count. 
This  will  force  out  a  new  low  easily 
handled   head.     The   method   is   rapid 
and  a  large  area  can  be  covered  in  a 
short  time.     On  younger  more  vigor- 
ous trees  a  moderate  cutting  back  and 
thinning  out  of  tops  will  be  beneficial. 
On  trees  up  to  5  years  old  no  further 
pruning  should  be  done  than  was  done 
during  the  winter.     This  heavy  prun- 


turgid  with  water  if  the  physiological 
processes  of  th^  plant  are  to  go  on 
normally.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  loss  of  water  from  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  of  an  acre  of  apple  orchard 
amounts  to  20  barrels  daily  from  June 
until  September.  The  choice  of  a  sys- 
tem of  soil  management  which  best 
conserves  moisture  will  be  a  fundanlen- 
tal  consideration  in  any  program  de- 
signed for  best  results  To  date  there 
is  no  known  means  of  making  rain  at 
will.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  we 
adopt  a  policy  of  conserving  that  which 
does  fall.  Cultivation  saves  moisture 
through  the  establishment  of  a  dust 
mulch  which  aids  in  preventing  evap- 
oration. Experiments  in  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  all  indicate  the 
desirability  of  some  type  of  mulch. 


The  only  way  to  save  the  chicks  is  to 
get  the  gases  out  of  the  incubator  room. 
The  cellar  is  by  no  means  an  ideal  place 
for  an  incubator,  because  it  is  generally 
poorly  ventilated." 
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Apply  the  latter  just  after  the  shucks    ing  on  old  trees  can  be  done  any  time 
split  and  before  they  are  half  off.  1  in  April. 


Right  from  the  Shoulder 

WILLIAM  HART  HARRISON 

Honesty,  together  with  good  judg- 
ment and  business  ability,  is  the  key  to 
success  in  marketing  any  produce,  and 
is  especially  true  in  marketing  poultry 
and  eggs. 

When  you  once  get  the  reputation  of 
being  honest  and  upright,  selling  noth- 
ing but  first  class  stock,  buyers  will 
ever  be  found  ready  to  give  you  the 
highest  market  price,  because  they  know 
that  you  and  your  goods  are  reliable, 
being  just  as  claimed. 

In  marketing  live  poultry,  I  find  that 
it  is  always  best  to  pen  up  what  I  wish 
to   dispose   of   in   a   small  house   for   a 
week  or  ten  days  prior  to  the  sale,  and 
feed   liberally.     This  cleans  and  fattens 
them,  getting  them   in   a  first-class   sal- 
able condition.     A  fat,  clean   fowl,  will 
always  sell  better  than  one  not  appear- 
ing  so   attractive.     So   if  you   wish   to 
obtain  the  highest  market  price,  take  my 
bit    of    advice    (which    is    from    actual 
experience),  and  never  dispose  of  a  fowl 
imtil  it  is  in  good  shape.     Never  sell  a 
droopy  or  sickly  looking  fowl.      I  have 
known  persons  who,  just  as  soon  as  they 
notice   a    fowl   looking    sick,    weak   or 
droopy,  cut  its  head  right  oflF,  dress  it, 
and  off  to  market  it  goes  double  quick. 
This   is   absolutely  wrong,  not   right  in 
the   sight   of   cither   man   or   God,  and 
should  never  be  resorted  to. 
See  that  poultry  is  put  in  neat  and 


attractive  boxes  made  of  small  slats 
or  laths,  so  that  they  will  show  off 
through  the  cracks  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 

Never  sell  old  eggs  for  strictly  fresh 
ones.     Never     market    small     or    dir.. 
eggs,   as   the   nice,   large,   clean   looking 
ones  are  always  more  desired  and  will 
also  bring  a  higher,  or   "tip-top"  price. 
We  always  gather  up  the    eggs    every 
afternoon   about  an  hour  before   sunset 
•and  put  them  in  a  cool  dry  place,  market- 
ing certainly  once  a  week— though  twice 
a   week   is  better   during   the  hot   sum- 
mer   months    when    one    gets    a    large 
quantity. 

Always  remember  that  honesty,  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  go  far  toward 
building  up  a  reputation  in  marketing; 
Anyway,  that's  my  experience.  Who 
will  second  it? 

Virginia. 


What  They  Do  With  Milk 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has 
been  receiving  opinions  from  farmers 
who  point  out  the  excellent  results  ob- 
tained by  the  liberal  use  of  milk  for 
feeding.     The  critical  times  in  the  life 
of   a    young    animal    are    just    before 
weaning,  when  the  dam  is  unable  to 
nourish   it  adequately,   and  just  after 
weaning,  when  the  youngster  is  learn- 
ing to  eat  new  feed.    "Selling  milk  is 
the  greatest   detriment   to   stock  rais- 
ing," a  Vermont  farmer  declares,  add- 
ing    that     "young     stock,     especially 
calves,  would  make  better  growth   if 
more   milk   were    available    as    a    calf 
feed." 

Another    breeder   tells   of   his   herd 
bull,  which  at  the  age  of  five  months 
weighed  only  250  pounds,  with  the  ex- 
planation that  its  mother  failed  to  give 
the  milk  the  calf  needed.    "I  gave  him 
a   nurse   cow,"   the   farmer  remarked, 
"and  all  the  feed  he  would  take.     At 
15   months   he   weighed    1100   pounds, 
and   at   28   months   2000   pounds."     A 
Vermont  farmer  tells  of  a  colt  which 
at  four  months  old  was  very  poor  and 
undersized.     "I   gave  it  skim  milk  for 
six  months,"  he  declared,  "and  it  grew 
into  a  better   built  and  heavier  horse 
than  either  parent." 

Such  reports  show    the    importance 
which  thoughtful  stockmen  have  long 
attached  to  milk  as  a  feed.    Although 
feeding  milk  to  colts  and  horses  is  a 
rare  practice  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  common   in   some   European   coun- 
tries  and    is    entirely    practicable.     A 
milk-fed  horse  is  likely  to  sweat  pro- 
fusely in  hot  weather,  but  the  animal 
nevertheless  becomes  sleek  ^nd  plump 
and  remains  so.    Some  degree  of  care 
must  be  exercised,  however,  to  avoid 
feeding    too    large    amounts    of    skim 
milk  to  young  calves  and  pigs,  since  in 
such  cases  it  may  prove  fatal. 
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RAISE  HIQH  CLASS  RABBITS, 


^^^M  OulDCo  Pigs,  PlffeoDB,  White  Mtoe  and 
^^^^H  Rats.  A  Kre«t  demand  for  such  ntock. 
.^^HiH  ThIa  is  sure  an  opportimUy  to  naake 
HIH^*^  money.  We  are  In  a  position  to  furntsb 
breedlDK  flock  at  reasonable  prices.  Also  dogs  and 
DUPuiM  of  all  breeds.  Ferrets  and  blooded  bon. 
younn  and  breeding  stock  a  specUlty,  10  centa  for 

complete  list.  _      .    „  -    ,   j.  .i     » • 

Mohawk  Rabbitbt  D«p't  Z.  Z..  Indtanapolia.  Ind. 


tif  imamjtCD'C     Famous  Guaranteed  Chlcka, 
rlUiVlIVlEJ^  i9     you  can  see  the  stock  If  yoa 
dispute  the  quality,  tbafs-evldence.     Order  May" 
and  latef  chicks  from  adTt.Barred  Rocks  |1«  60  per 


100.  %\fJk.  1000:  R.  I.  Bed*.  117.60  per  100.  IIM. 
Barron  B.  C.  W.  Legboms.  •«•«>  I*' ^OO.  »|»»'  »«»• 
EverUy  8.  C.  Brown  Legboms,  |I6.0«.  per  100,  il». 
iooo;  8   C.    Anoona,  124  per  100;  |W),  l&OO;  8.  d  B. 


Minora,  16  per  doaen.  prepaid  live  delivery. 
E.  K.  HmMEB  A  Co..  Frencbtown,  N.  J.,  B.  D. 


mODiriiC  Buy  Chlx  tbat  will 
■  i^lVliS  lay  more  eggs  next 
winter.  Pure  bred,  record  layerB,  »,- 
000  hatching  weekly.  Black  AWhIte 
Legboms,  118  per  100 ;  R  I.  Beds, 
Barred  Rocki.  fU  per  100,  |11  per  60. 
Special  Quality  R  I.  Beds,  Barred 
Rocks,  Wvandottce,  OrpiBgtonsJ26 
per  100.  Ill  per  60.  Terms  casta .  Order  J 
direct  from  ad.  Safe  delivery  guar-  •^  _  „  . 
antewl.  Bklt.    E.  Y.  tX)OLBY,  Frencbtown,  W.  J. 


Wfring  Fan  MaMgcr  WaKd.  Oeftor  C^  PL 


Halary  and   share  of  proflte 
InveM  flOO  to  every  llOOO 


Give  FruH  Trees  a  Drink 

The  orchardist  is  not  likely  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  a  sufficiency 
of  soil  moisture  in  connection  with 
growth  and  productiveness  in  appk 
trees,  says  the  Ohio  State  Universit>. 
When  we  consider  the  vast  extent  of 
leaf  surface  in  an  apple  orchard,  each 
leaf  of  which  represents  a  point  where 
moisture  is  lost,  we  can  readily  ap- 
preciate that  the  amount  of  water  taken 
from  the  soil  by  this  crop  is  large.  The 
plant  tissues  must  be  kept  at  all  times 


Eggs  Must  Have  Air 

"Eggs  are   fresh  air  fiends,"  says  E. 
L.  Dakan,  poultry  specialist  at  the  Ohio 
State      University.      "To      successfully 
hatch  eggs  in  an  incubator,"  he  says,  "it 
is  necessary  that  an  abundance  of  fresh 
air  be  supplied  at  all  times.     If  the  in- 
cubator   is    placed    i.i    a  roou  with  two 
windows    open    on    opposite    sides,    this 
will    solve    the    problem    of    ventilation. 
Thousands  of  chicks  fail  to  get  out  of 
the  shell  because  about  the  fifteenth  to 
eighteenth    day   of    incubation    they   be- 
come poisoned  by  the  gases  which  are 
thrown  off  from  their  own  development. 


Prefer  man  who  can 

,«,r-*,.w  «,  w.>.,  ,.-^owner  baa  »B  «^»-«J»«^ 
and  Implementa.  Inauring  carrful  ™»n««em«>t. 
Hute  experience,  help  In  famUy,  flret  letter.    Front- 

fe'^Be?;g;y^t"^Kr^ad...  Philadelphia.  P.. 

IBUFF  ORPINGTONS  flVe«  S^ 

high  grade  Orpingtons,  eggs.  12.60;  ^•''TCWcI". 
Columbian  Bocks,  from  200  eggs  strain,  •**••  V^« 
Baby  Chicks.     Johm  EAaLX.  pHoawixviiXK.  Pa. 


Cr\D  QAf  17     A"   vanetlee   of   Rocks,  Bed* 
rUK  9ALJL     wyaadottea,    Minorcas.   Ham 


bores.  Anconaa,  Orpingtons.  Laogshans,  Brabmaa, 
Leglvoms.ABdalaslas.  torkevs.  ducks,  aeeae,  gainer- 
Prices  low.  Balpk  ■.  BaWj.  E««4*btII1«.  ' 


TIFFANY'S  SUPERIOR 

Chicks  f^i^X""^^^.  Ducklings 

ALDHAM  PouLTBY  Fabm,  Rt  P,  Pboenlxvlll*.  Pa. 

w^^r^o  from  thorongbbred  Light  Brabmas,  •!!• 
E«\aVJO  ver  Campfnea,  ColamMan  Wyandottea, 
Rocks.  Reds.  11.60  per  li,  W  per  »:  I^C>>o">  "CPiiP 
per  13.  No  postage  paid.  8. 0.  Sealer,  Coopersburg^ra. 

all  itaniMO  varieties  to  ofTer.  Poultry, Em, 
ALL  LfcAIIIIIW  thicks, DoKs, Pigeons, Hairee, Fer- 
ivts.  Parrota.  List  free  Bbbcby's  Fabm, Telford.  Pa. 

eggs.    Mlw  Tucker.  B.  6.  New  Brunswick,  V.  J. 

••  fTAMIBTiniL  Chickens,  Docks.  Oeese^rtr- 
eys.  Guineas,  Hares.  Stock  and  eggs.  ••  »•»•  •'^ 
log  free.  H.  A.  Boudbb,  Box  ».  Bsllbbsvillb.  Pa. 


4       The  "Tricks"  in  Getting  a  Fine  Corn  Crop 
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OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 


We  nay  12.00  for  the  beat,  fl.OO  for  Ua  naxt  bast  and  10  centa  for  aaeb  other  artlUe  pubUakad  In  aar  Kx- 
peitlJn^Pbol7iUl«r  MM  are  Invltad to oont»lb«t«  ttaeir  •xp«rieBee  on  the  topic  under dtanuaien  and 
Buggeet  subieeti  for  f  utaia  discBMiion.    OontrlboUons  most  reach  us  16  days  before  date  of  lasae. 


Topic  No.  1314,  May  l.— While  farmers  all 
over  the  country  are  waking  up  to  the 
value  of  lime,  too  many  farmers  are  pua- 
zled  as  to  what  form  of  lime  to  use  and 

Just  what  to  expect  from  Its  use.  What 
las  been  your  experience  with  lime,  what 
form  of  lime  did  you  use,  why  did  you  use 
thla  form,  how  much  did  you  use  per  acre 
and  what  crops  followed  Its  use? 

Topic  No.  1315,  Mat  15— A  refcder  asks 
for  a  discussion  of  the  following  topic : 
"Sweet  clover.  Have  you  tried  it?  Do 
you  like  It?  Tell  your  experience  with  It. 


WANT  TO  HBAB  FROM  PARTY  having  farm 
for  sale.  Give  particulars  aad  «owe«  prtoe.  John 
3.mmU,  llMh  iBtrcal.  Cblppawa  Falla,  Wtaeonrta. 


A 


J.  N.  G.,  Viq|ttbiirg,  Pa.— We  grow 
22  acres  of  corn  every  year  for  the 
silos,  for  feeding  and  to  sell,  on  sod 
in  a  four-year  rotation.  Manure  is  ap- 
plied to  the  wheat  stubble  fields  to 
be  mowed  for  hay  and  on  sod  for 
corn  from  fall  seeding  until  grass  is 
too  high  to  be  manured  ill  the  spring. 
What  manure  is  made  from  spring  un- 
til August  is  put  on  oats  stubbles'  for 
wheat.  No  fertilizer  is  used  for  corn 
but  with  the  clover  sod  manured  for 
corn  or  for  hay  the  year  before,  we  are 
able  to  grow  good  crops  of  corn. 

Heavy  clay  is  plowed  in  the  fall, 
when  it  can  be  done,  .  and  lighter 
ground  in  the  spring,  plowing  from  7 
to  9  inches  deep,  using  a  jointer  on 
the  plow;  we  do  not  turn  the  sod  flat, 
just  so  it  stays  turned  nicely.  Spring 
plowing  is  followed  daily  with  the 
roller  harrow  to  level,  crush  clods  and 
to  conserve  moisture.  When  the  fields 
are  plowed,  we  follow  with  the  disker 
and  spring  harrow  until  the  proper 
kind  of  a  seed  bed  has  been  made. 

Tested  seed  corn  of  the  white  cap 
yellow  dent  variety  is  planted  14  inch- 
es apart  with  a  double  row  planter, 
planting  the  grains  deep  and  covering 
lightly  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
of  May. 

Before  the  corn  is  through  the 
ground  we  harrow  with  a  spike  tooth 
harrow,  with  teeth  slanted  back  to 
break  any  crust  which  has  formed  and 
to  kill  weeds.  Corn  is  cultivated  every 
week,  the  first  time  the  deepest,  for 
four  weeks,  or  until  it  is  too  high  to 
pass  over  the  corn  with  a  two-horse 
cultivator.  . 

Corn  is  cut  by  hand  when  ripe  and 
busked  when  dry  enough  to  crib. 
When  husking  we  throw  by  them- 
selves extra  good  ears  for  seed,  which 
are  placed  in  a  dry  room  each  day  to 
dry  before  freezing.  From  5  to  6  acres 
are  used  to  fill  the  two  silos,  and  this 
land  is  seeded  to  wheat  and  is  from 
small  fields  near  the  buildings. 

For  some  years  our  corn  has  aver- 
aged about  150  bushels  of  ear  corn  per 
acre,  and  we  get  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  loads  of  stover  per  acre 
for  feed.  The  past  two  years  we  have 
taken  prizes  for  corn  at  the  State  corn 
show,  and  have  orders  for  more  seed 
corn  than  we  can  supply  from  what 
was  selected.  Premiums  for  corn  are 
secured  each  year  at  our  county  fair, 
and  the  test  in  1920  by  the  farm  agent 
showed  our  corn  to  be  the  best  yielder 
of  those  tried. 


W.  H.  H^  Prince  George,  Va.— 
While  we  seldom  fail  with  corn,  yet  I 
will  state  how  we  have  turned  poor 
acres  into  good  corn  ground.  We  have 
found  that  in  preparing  for  the  corn 
crtfp  there  is  nothing  like  crimson 
clover,  as  it  enables  the  farmer  to 
grow  a  good  crop  of  corn  (provided 
proper  cultivation  is  given),  without 
the  expense  of  purchasing  commercial 
fertilizer.  While  crimson  clover  seed 
has  been  quite  dear  the  past  few  years, 
yet  it  is  far  cheaper  than  fertilizer. 

Crimson  clover  is  no  doubt  the 
greatest  soil  builder  the  average  farm- 
er can  grow  for  a  "green  manure" 
crop.  A  few  years  ago  wc  had  a  piece 
of  ground  which  would  not  produce 
more  than  two  barrels  of  corn  per 
acre  and  this  was  of  a  light,  trashy 


nature.   Five  bushels   of   shelle^   corn 
constitutes  a   barrel  in  this   State.    As 
I  had  heard  and  read  so  much  about 
the  value  of  clover  as  a  soil  builder  I 
thought  I  would  give  it  a  trial  on  this 
piece,    so    sowed    it    down    for    three 
years  in  succession  in  crimson  clover 
and   turned   it    under     the     following 
spring  in  the  green  state  when  in  full 
bloom.  Each  year,  in  about  two  weeks 
after  fallowing  it   under   I   would  get 
it  in  fine  condition  by  only  using  the 
disk  and  draw  and  plant  to  corn.  The 
yield  was  annually  increased,  the  third 
year    producing    six    barrels    of    good 
heavy  corn  per  acre.  This  goes  to  prove 
what  crimson  clover  will  do  for  corn. 
Another  object  in  growing  crimson 
clover  is  that  we  can  secure  three  crops 
from  the  same  piece  of  ground  in  a 
single  year  (clover,  corn  and  cowpeas) 
and  the  soil  will  be  steadily  increas- 
ing in  fertility  all  the  while.  The  cow- 
peas  should  be  sowed  in  the  corn  when 
laid  by  and  turned  under  in  early  fall 
after  the  corn  is  cut.  This  method  is 
a  much  quicker  one  for  improving  land 
than  the  use  of  clover  alone,  as  two 
crops  a  year  can  be  turned  under  for 
"green  manure." 


constantly   during  a   severe  drouth.   I 
have  found  no  less  than  five  things  es- 
sential to  a  good  corn  crop,  namely — 
good  plowing,  a  good  seed  bed,  good 
seed,  proper  cultivation  at  the  proper 
time    and   sufficient    fertility    to    make 
the  crop.  Give  me  these  five  essentials 
and  I  will  guarantee  a  good  crop  of 
corn.  The  season  has  no  little   to  do 
with  the  crop,  but  a  dry  season  with 
our  present-day  knowledge  of  cultiva- 
tion  has   no   particular   terror   for   us. 
In  my  opinion,  based  on  careful  ob- 
servation  and    experience    in    growing 
corn  for  25  years,  the   man   ^yho   de- 
pends upon   corn  growing   "tricks"  is 
going  to  wake  up  at  harvest  time  with 
more     nubbins     on     his     hands    than 
"tricks."  It  requires  work,  painstaking 
work,  applied  upon  modern  lines  and 
knowledge  to  produce  a  good  crop  of 
corn.  Guesswork  don't  figure  in  a  good 
crop    of    corn,   neither     do      "tricks." 
However,   trickling   does   when   applied 
to    the   perspiration      1    have     always 
found  necessary. 


A.  J.  L.,  Albion,  Va.— The  most  im- 
portant considerations  in  securing  a 
good  corn  crop  are  to  get  the  land 
plowed  reasonably  early,  if  a  sod  land 
is  to  be  put  to  corn,  and  to  have  plenty 
of  available  plant  food  from  start  to 
finish.  The  decaying  sod  and  stable 
manure,  if  available,  are  especially  good 
for  this  purpose. 

I  use  a  phosphate  only  for  corn  if 
there  is  plenty  of  vegetable  matter  or 
stable  manure  in  the  soil.  This  is  well 
distributed  through  the  soil,  as  a  fer- 
tilizer in  the  hill  only  discourages 
proper  root  growth  and  causes  corn  to 
fire  in  dry  weather.  Then  the  weeds 
are  kept  down  and  moisture  conserved 
by  shallow  cultivation. 

Two  causes  of  failure  with  corn  that 
I  have  noticed  most  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  plowing  sod  too  late  in  the 
season  and  letting  the. corn  stand  too 
thick  on  the  ground.  Of  course,  the 
corn  should  not  be  too  thin,  but  it  is 
worse  to  leave  it  too  thick. 


R.  D.  D.,  New  Galilee,  Pa.— My  ex 
perience  is  that   good  land,  well  ma- 
nured,* early    and    well    plowed      and 
good  cultivation  are  the  three  "tricks" 
or  essentials  necessary  to  a  good  corn 
crop.  The  manure  should  be  scattered 
on  the  land,  preferably  a  sod,  through 
the   winter   as    it   is    made;    the   land 
will    then    get    its    full    strength.    We 
plow  early  at  a  reasonable  depth,  say 
four   fo   six  inches,   and   harrow   with 
either  a  disc   or  spring  tooth  harrow 
to  tear  up  plenty  of  loose  dirt  and  then 
with  a  spike  tooth  to  smooth  the  sur- 
face and  lightly  draw  and  plant  with 
a    two-horse,    two-row    planter    about 
tenth    to    twentieth    of    May    for    this 
latitude.  Corn  should  be  harrowed  with 
a  light  spike  tooth  harrow  just  as  it 
is    coming    through    the    ground    and 
well  cultivated  about  every  week  or  ten 
days    until    near    tasseling    time,    and 
then  the  weather  man  giving  us  plenty 
of  rain,  warm  nights  and  fine  sunshine, 
we  will  have  an  abundant  corn  crop. 

C.  C.  C,  Penn  Laird,  Va.— No  one 
thing  has  ever  given  me  a  good  corn 
crop.  My  experience  is  a  good  corn 
crop  depends  upon  many  things  at  the 
right  time.  I  have  seen  more  failures 
in  corn  from  poor  and  scanty  cultiva- 
tion than  any  other  one  thing,  but  on 
the  other  hand  I  have  seen  corn  that 
was  well  cultivated  ruined  by  a  bad 
seed  bed.  poor  seed,  lack  of  fertility, 
etc.,  so  there  you  are. 

I  have  many  times  turned  failure 
into  success  by  cultivating  corn  most 


J.  W.  R.,  Carbondale,  W.  Va.— The 
"trick"  in  getting  a  bumper  crop  of 
corn,  I  have  found  is  this: 

First  of  all,  if  you  haven't  carefully 
selected  your  seed  from  the  field  and 
kept  it  in  a  dry  but  not  too  warm  tem- 
perature you  had  better  send  your 
order  to  some  reliable  seed  corn  spe- 
cialist at  once  for  your  needs.  Then 
stir  the  soil  just  before  planting,  and 
plant  early,  but  wait  till  the  land  iS' 
dry  enough  to  crumble  in  the  hand, 
then  plant  shallow.  Don't  make  the 
mistake  of  planting  seed  so  deep  that 
it  will  chill  and  then  rot. 

Begin  cultivating  with  harrow  as 
soon  as  the  plant  breaks  through  the 
ground.  Put  the  harrow  over  it  at  least 
three  times,  then  start  the  cultivator 
and  keep  a  dust  mulch  till  the  tassels 
show.  Don't  cultivate  over  three  inches 

deep. 

It  you  drill  your  corn  you  must 
know  the  strength  of  your  ground.  I 
thin  my  corn  out  to  13  inches  in  row 
which  means  from  70  to  85  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

Another  good  corn  trick  is  not  to 
wait  for  rain  in  droughty  seasons  (as 
is  the  practice  of  the  average  farmer), 
but  keep  the  cultivators  running  fre- 
quently so  as  to  keep  the  soil  loose, 
forming  a  dust  mulch  which  causes 
the  moisture  to  rise  and  the  corn  will 
suffer  but  little  when  compared  to 
waiting  for  rain.  We  also  keep  the  cul- 
tivator! running  until  the  corn  is  silk- 
ing. But  this  work  should  be  very 
shallow  the  last  two  cultivations  and 
only  once  in  the  middles. 


garden  rake  and  remove  sods  ani 
small  stones  from  the  hills.  We  prefer 
the  check  row  for   corn. 

If  we  want  stover,  then  by  all  means 
plant  in  drills.  When  the  rows  can  be 
easily  followed  put  on  the  cultivator 
and  cultivate  deeply  the  first  time  or 
two,  after  which,  as  roots  develop,  cul- 
tivate more  shallow,  until  finally,  just 
stirring  the  surface.  This  should  be 
tione  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  fit-after 
rain,  or  whenever  a  crust  begins  to 
form. 

As  to  fertilizers,  etc.,  we  think  thai 
one  ton  of  well  rotted  manure  applied 
after  plowing  and  well  worked  int© 
the  soil  is  worth  as  much  as  three  tons 
of  coarse  manure  plowed  under.  Have 
tried  several  kinds  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, but  could  never  see  that  we 
got  our  money  back,  although  16  per 
cent,  acid  phosphate  paid  well  oa 
wheat  and  buckwheat.  About  one-half 
ton  of  hydrated  lime  per  acre,  applied 
after  the  ground  is  plowed,  will  benefit 
the  corn  and  be  ready  to  help  succeed- 
ing crops. 


D.  G.  P.,  Sandy  Lake,  Pa.— In  my 
experience,  which  extends  over  more 
than  50  years,  there  are  not  many 
"tricks"  in  getting  a  go  3d  crop  of 
corn,  but  there  are  several  essentials, 
the  first  of  which  is  a  suitable  piece 
of  ground,  and  without  which  the  crop 
will  be  a  failure.  It  would  be  use- 
less to  plant  corn  on  the  crest  of  a 
high  hill,  the  surface  composed  of 
sand,  gravel  and  small  stones,  for  the 
hot  sun  of  mid-summer  would  burn  it 
up.  Neither  would  it  do  to  plant  on 
swamp  land,  for  the  corn  plant, 
although  requiring  an  abundance  of 
moisture,  does  not  thrive  with  wet  feet. 
The  next  essential  is  good  seed,  with- 
out which,  though  the  ground  be  ever 
so  good,  a  prime  crop  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. The  third,  and  very  important 
essential,  is  cultivation. 

One  of  the  "tricks"— if  there  are  any 
tricks  about  corn-raising — is  to  get  the 
ground  plowed  as  early  as  possible, 
and  cultivate  often  enough  t*  kill  all 
weed  seeds  that  may  germinate  before 
planting  time.  The  ground  should  be 
worked  fine  and  mellow,  the  corn 
planted  reasonably  early,  then  gone 
over,  if  weather  permits,  about  twice 
before  it  comes  through  the  ground 
with  a  smoothing  harrow  or  weeder; 
but  better  keep  oflf  it  while  in  the  "peg 
state."  As  soon  as  the  blades  begin 
to  unfold,  go  over  it  about  twice  more 
— letting  the  old  man,  or  some  boy, 
or  better  both  of  them,  follow  with  a 


C.  E.  D.,  Cumberland,  Md.— Success 
with  corn— ground  thorougjily  pre- 
pared, with  temperature  of  soil  just 
right,  heavily  manured,  intensive  cul- 
ture, bunch  beans  between  hills  to 
pump  nitrogen  into  the  soil. 

Causes  of  failure — ground  plowed 
too  wet,  hastily  prepared,  poor  seed 
and  slovenly  cultivation,  with  little  or 
no  manure,  or  prior  rotation  df  crops, 
and  weeds  instead  of  bunch  beans  be- 
tween hills.  Use  the  hoe. 

For  the  Homemaker 

Digestion  begins  in  the  mouth.    It  may 
be  the  dentist,  not  the  doctor,  that  you 
I  need  to  see. 

Did  nature  endow  you  with  ruddy 
cheeks  and  bright  hair?  Then  aim  to 
wear  quiet,  cool  colors;  but  if  she  gave 
you  a  cold  color  scheme,  choose  the 
bright,  warm  tones  for  hats  and  frocks. 

Tuberculosis,  it  is  said,  costs  more 
than  the  entire  expense  of  the  Federal 
Government.  'Tis  the  "little  cold"  neg- 
lected that  sometimes  starts  the  mis- 
chief, but  good  food,  sunshine  and  fresh 
air  are  mighty  little  fighters. 

Which  reminds  us  that  half  the  ill 
temper  in  the  world  is  the  result  of  poor 
ventilation. 

Is  your  child  carrying  a  cold  picnic 
lunch  five  days  a  week,  22  days  a  month, 
198  days  a  year? 

Somebody  suggests  that  a  wallpaper 
which  is  more  attractive  than  the  hostess 
is  really  impertinent. 

Funny  how  much  some  people's  houses 
look  like  museums,  isn't  it?  It  takes  as 
much  nerve  to  cross  some  people's  living 
rooms  as  to  cross  a  crowded  city  street. 
Wedding  presents,  souvenirs,  worst  of 
all,  heirlooms — and  somebody  has  to  dust 
them  all! 

Yes,  schooling  is  important,  but,  as 
Kingsley  says,  "What  shall  it  profit  a 
child  if  he  gain  the  whole  curriculum  and 
lose  his  health?'* 

Most  adoring  bachelor  uncles  who  take 
such  a  delight  in  "jouncing"  baby  and 
hearing  her  ecstatic  squeals  know  'noth- 
ing of  the  sensitiveness  of  an  infant's 
nerves  or  the  hours  of  fretful  wakeful- 
ness that  may  follow  this  excitement. — 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  College. 


In  addition  to  their  food  value,  po- 
tatoes give  bulk  to  the  diet  and  help  to 
keep  the  blood  alkaline. 

r©r  everyday  garments,  buy  button- 
hdea  and  hooks  and  eyes  by  the  yard; 
the  tape  is  quickly  stitched  on  and 
wben  the  garment  is  worn  the  tape 
may  be  ripped  off  and  used  again. 


■  *•■ 
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Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Pull  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  I  your   name   and   address   tn    full,   state   the 
quantity    of    material    required,    accompany     number  and  slse  of  each  pattern  you  want, 
each    pattern.      Tatterna    are   perfect-fitting  I  and   send 
and   seam   allowing.      Whea   ordering   write  |  12  cent*  for  each. 


May  1. — What  Is  your  Idea  about  the  coun- 
try school  problem?  Are  "consolidated 
schools"  replacing  the  Individual  district 
schools  in  your  section  and  do  you  believe 
the  argument  is  entirely  in  their  favor? 
Why?  Do  you  think  the  average  teacher 
Is  more  or  less  efficient  than,  say,  ten 
years  ago? 

May  15 — With  the  approach  of  hot  weather 
and   the  consequent  big   washings  in  the 


busy  season,  a  subscriber  suggests  this 
topic :  "IIow  do  you  economlae  In  your 
washing?  What  of  soaps  and  washing 
fluids?  Also  how  do  you  remove  stains 
and  rusts?" 

Cmt  vour  contribution  in  omrh'  tfU  ^o**  "ot 
roach  ■«  at  toa»t  IS  day  boforo  tko  dato  of 
ioouo,  it  wilt  bo  too  iatom 


Flower  Garden  "Tips"  from  Experience 


Mrs.  C.  H.,  Sylvan.  O.— For  the 
rear  parts  of  my  yard  where  coarse 
species  can  be  used  I  plant  sunflow- 
ers and  castor  oil  beans.  Next  in  height 
I  use,  for  display  or  massing,  nico- 
tiana  for  white,  larkspur  for  bliie,  Af- 
rican marigolds  for  yellow,  zinnias  for 
scarlet  and  lilac. 

For  beds  I  use  asters  in  their  va- 
rious colors;  California  poppies  for 
orange  beds;  calliopsis  for  yellow; 
corn  flower  and  bachelor's  button  for 
blues;  gaillardias  for  red-yellows;  pe- 
tunias for  purple,  white  and  yellow.  I 
have  also  made  beautiful  beds  from 
the  dwarf  pfSffts,  alyssum  and  candy- 
tufts furnish  white;  lobelias,  blue; 
phloxes,  white,  pink  and  red;  pinks, 
white  and  pink;  stocks  for  red,  white 
and  blue;  verbenas,  many  colors;  wall 
flowers,  yellow  and  brown. 

For  borders  my  f^tvorites  are  bach- 
elor's buttons  for  white  or  purple;  for- 
get-me-nots for  blue;  moss  rose  for 
pink;  California  poppy  for  yellow; 
clarkia  for  bright  pink,  red,  white,  pur- 
ple and  lilac.  The  arrangement  of  flow- 
ers according  to  their  colors  is  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  taste,  however,  flowers 
arranged  according  to  the  harmonies 
of  color  have  an  educational  value  as 

well. 

In  my  garden  I  plant  hollyhocks, 
sunflowers  and  petunias,  zinnias,  peo- 
nias.  coxcombs,  gaillardias,  French 
marigolds,  amaranthus,  morning  glor- 
ies, cannas  and  ten  weeks  stocks. 
These  flowers  respond  readily  to  lov- 
ing care  and  can  be  grown  easily  on 
almost  any  farm. 

Mrs.  P.  C.  H.,  Cornplanter,  Pa.— 
The  best  flowers  for  the  busy  farm 
woman  are  those  that  can  be  put  out 
in  rows  and  do  not  require  too  much 
attention.  I  have  mine  in  one  side  of 
the  garden,  putting  them  in  rows  the 
same  space  apart  as  the  rest  of  the 
garden  so  the  horse-drawn  cultivator 
takes  care  of  the  cultivation  and  I 
have  only  the  hand  weeding  to  do.  I 
try  always  to  have  from  8  to  10  feet 
of  sweet  peas  which  I  plant  early  and 
deep  and  keep  hilled  up.  Next  I  put 
a  row  of  nasturtiums.  Sometimes  these 
do  not  get  brush  to  run  on  but  it 
never  seems  to  matter,  they  grow  on 
and  bloom  till  frost  gets  them.  I  sow 
asters  in  a  close  row  and  later  trans- 
plant them.  The  ones  started  in  the 
house  seem  too  frail  to  do  weM  for 
me.  Pansies,  too,  require  only  picking 
after  they  have  a  good  start  and  the 
never  ending  variety  of  colors  is  a 
pleasure  to  the  eye. 

I  also  have  peonies,  dahlias,  lemon 
lillies,  golden  glow  and  a  few  roses, 
and  in  early  spring  daflfodils  on  south 
side  of  the  house  and  a  few  tulips. 
Dahlias,  of  course,  must  be  taken  up 
in  the  fall  and  the  roots  put  in  cellar, 
but  the  usual  cultivation  that  is  given 
the  garden  will  be  all  they  require 
and  you  will  have  beautiful  blooms  till 
frost  gets  them. 


Mrs.  J.  B.  B,,  Coudersport,  Pa.— 
The  selection  of  plants  for  a  hardy 
border  depends  very  much  upon  where 
the  bed  is  to  be  located.  If  it  is  to 
screen   a  barn   or   other   objectionable 


feature  at  the  rear  of  the  lot,  tall 
shrubs  are  useful.  A  mixed  collection 
of  hydrangeas,  hawthorns  and  lilacs 
make  a  good  background,  with  flower- 
ing almonds,  hollyhocks,  delphiniutns 
and  hardy  hibiscus  immediately  in 
front  of  them. 

A  hardy  border  between  two  lots  or 
to  mark  the  boundary  of  the  lawn 
should  be  lower.  For  a  succession  of 
bloom  plant  bleeding  heart,  peonies, 
iris  and  hardy  phlox, 

A  good  selection  of  iris  costing  little 
is  as  follows:  Dwarf  bearded  iris,  flow- 
ering in  March  or  April:  Baking 
(white,  flaked  blue),  and  Excelsa  (yel- 
low). Siberian  iris  (small  flowers); 
Orientalis  Superba  (violet  blue).  Tall 
bearded  iris,  Queen  Emma  (white), 
whose  root  forms  the  orris  root  of 
perfumery  fame.  Germanica  Placata; 
Agnes  (White  frilled  and  shaded  lilac). 
May  flowering,  Major  (purple  blue). 
Japanese   Kikka-No-Nami   (white). 

A  selection  of  phlox  which'  may  also 
be  purchased  reasonably  is:  Independ- 
ence (white),  James  Bennett  (salmotj),^ 
R.  P.  Struthers  (rosy  red).  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer   (bright  crimson). 

Peonies  are  more  expensive  but 
some  of  the  best  varieties  which  may 
be  bought  quite  cheaply  are  Victor  Le- 
nioine  (crimson  streaked  light),  Tri- 
omphe  Du  Nord  (solferino  red).  Rose 
d'  Amour  (hydrangea  pink)  Sulphura 
(creamy  white  to  yellow). 

A  hardy  border  along  the  street 
should  be  low  and  as  nearly  ever- 
blooming  as  possible.  Plant  a  mix- 
ture of  crocus,  lily  of  the  valley  and 
Christmas  rose  nearest  the  street,  fun- 
kia,  trillium  grandiflorum,  narcissus 
and  tulips  next  to  these.  If  the  lawn  is 
shaded  by  trees  plant  a  row  of  lilies. 
If  it  is  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of 
the  sun  plant  Oriental  poppies  and 
white  hardy  asters. 

If  I  were  to  plan  a  border  for  a 
small  formal  garden  I  should  edge  two 
sides  extending  from  the  house  with 
a  low  stone  wall.  Over  this  I  would 
train  roses,  Wichuriana  (Memorial 
Rose),  Dorothy  Perl.ins  and  Shower 
of  Gold.  Next  to  these  I  would  plant 
a  row  of  hardy  roses  which  grow  eas- 
ily in  any  ordinary  location — Damask 
rose.  Cabbage  rose,  Scotch  rose,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Safeano  and  Sweet- 
heart. A  few  lily  bulbs  may  be  planted 
among  them  as  the  rtalks  would  be 
supported  and  the  roots  shaded  by  the 
roses. 

An  inside  edge  of  trilliums.  lily  of 
the  valley,  crocus,  narcissus,  tulips, 
hyacinths  and  funkia  is  good.  Along 
the  side  of  the  house  I  would  plant 
peonies,  iris  and  hardy  phlox,  artd  at 
the  farther  end  lilacs,  hydrangeas,  hi- 
biscus, deutzias,  cosmos,  forsythia  and 
spirea,  with  an  edge  of  flowering  almond. 

E.  F.,  Everett,  Pa.— Our  easiest 
grown  annuals  are  climbing  and  dwarf 
nasturtiums,  which  for  covering  fences, 
walls  and  unsightly  spots  are  so  satis- 
factory. We  buy  mixed  colors  then 
save  seed  of  colors  we  like  best.  We 
plant  them  as  early  in  spring  as  the 
soil  is  fit,  about  an  inch  deep  and  12 
inches  apart  where  we  want  them  to 
I  grow.  They  bloom  so  freely  all  sum- 


9841. — Ladles'  dress.  Soft  crepe  de  Chine 
fasblotiH  tblH  hccoming  afternoon  frock.  The 
body  and  Hleeves  are  In  one,  and  the  front 
of  the  waist  is  applied.  Sizes  32  to  42 
bust.  Size  36  requires  3  5-8  yards  40- 
inch  material  and  3-8  yard  30  or  36-lnch 
contrasting. 

1002. — Boys'  suit.  The  newest  suits  for 
little  boys  follow  the  style  illustrated  and 
are  usually  mnde  up  in  two  color  combina- 
tions. Sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  Size  4 
requircH  1  yard  30-lnch  light  material  and 
7-8  yard  3U-luch  dark  material. 

lOOtf. — Ladles'  waist.  A  tiny  ruffled  edge 
to  the  collar  aud  cuffs  relieves  the  plainness 
of  this  sn..irt,  tallortnl  shirtwaist.  Sizes  36 
to  44  buHt.  Size  36  requires  2  yards  36- 
inch  material  with  S-8  vard  30-lDch  con- 
trasting aud  3  yards  plaiting. 

»85». — Childs'  dress.  Chambrfty  and  plald 
gingham  is  combined  to  make  this  little 
tub  frock.  The  Empire  waist  Is  cut  In  a 
new  outline  '  the  one-piece  skirt  la  gath- 
ered. Sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  Size  4  re- 
quires 1  3-4  yards  36-lnrh  material  with 
1-4  yard   36-lnch  contrasting, 

0»90. — Ladies'  dress.  Slender,  youthful 
lines  characterize  this  strnlpht  frock  of  Oeor- 
gette  crepp.  Henistitchlng  and  grosgrnln 
ribbon  constitute  the  only  trimming.  Sizes 
36  to  42  bust.  Size  36  requires  3  1-2  yords 
40-lnch    material  and   3   1-2    yards   ribbon. 

ASM. — Ladles'  dress.  The  straight,  slen- 
der lines  of  this  draped  frock  will  give 
grace  and  dignity  to  the  large  woman.  Any 
soft  material  like  satin,  crepe  de  Chine,  etc., 
would  be  suitable.  Sizes  38  to  48  bust. 
Size  46  requires  Ji  5^-8  yards  44-lnch  mate- 
rial, 1  1-8  yards  86-inrh  lining. 


•980. — Girls'  bloomers.  In  a  very  short 
time  and  very  little  expense,  mother  could 
make  up  several  pairs  of  cotton  bloomers 
from  this  pattern.  Sizes  2  to  14  years.  Size 
4  requires  1  1-8  yards  36-inch  material. 

98A8. — Girls'  dress.  One's  new  frock  of 
striped  or  plald  gingham  would  be  attrac- 
tive If  made  as  illustrated.  The  skirt  la 
box-plalted  and  the  waist  has  kimono 
sleeves  an^  an  applied  front.  Sizes  8  to 
14  years.  Size  8  requires  2  1-2  yards  36- 
Inch   material. 

1008. — Ladies'  and  MlRses'  skirt.  Plaited 
skirts  are  more  popular  than  ever  this  sea- 
son and  if  one  wishes  to  make  up  a  smart 
Blde-plalte<l  style,  this  pattern  will  be  found 
satisfactory.  Sizes  16  years.  26  to  32  waist. 
Size  '26  requires  2  1-4  yards  44-lncb  mate- 
rial. 

. — Ladles'  one-piece  apron.  This  new 
bungal  >w  apron  goes  on  over  the  head,  Is 
cut  in  one-i)lece  and  laces  up  the  front  In 
middy  fashion  Sizes  36,  40  and  44  bust. 
Size  36  requires  3  5-8  yards  32-Inch  mate- 
rial  with    5-8    yard    36-Inch    contrasting. 

987S. — Ladles'  house  dress.  One  would 
be  quite  presentalde  at  anv  time  of  the 
morning  in  a  bouse  dress  like  this.  The 
front  of  the  waist  I"  cut  like  a  bib  and  ties 
neatly  at  the  back.  Sizes  36.  40  and  44 
bust.  Size  36  requires  3  3-4  yards  36- 
inch   material, 

9879. — Ladles*  skirt  The  front  gore  of 
this  two-piece  skirt  Is  laid  In  plaits  and 
trimmed  with  small  covered  buttons  while 
the  back  is  perfectly  plain  and  is  gathered 
across  the  waistline.  Sizes  26  to  36  waist 
Size  26  requires  2  1-4  yards  44-iDcb  mate- 
rhil. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 


Owing  to  tb?  number  of  departments  in 
Thr  Practical  Farmkr.  we  are  unable  to 
lllustrnte  as  many  patterns  as  we  would 
like  :  therefore,  we  publish  each  quarter  a  00- 
page  fashion  magazine  called  The  Fashion 
World,  which  Is  edited  new  from  cover  to 
cover  each  Issue,  Illustrates  all  the  new 
styles  and  contains  hints  on  dressmaking, 
etc.     This  Interesting   little  magazine  costs 


10  cents  a  copy  when  ordered  alone,  but  we 
will  send  you  a  copy  for  8  cents  If  you  order 
It  at  the  same  time  as  you  order  a  pattern. 
Send  20  cents  for  one  pattern  and  a  cony 
of  the  fashion  book,  or  If  you  want  to  be 
kept  in  touch  with  all  the  new  styles  as  they 
come  out  each  season,  we  will  enter  your 
name   for  a   one   year  subscription   for  our 

Iuarterly    fashion    magazine    for    85    cents, 
.ddress 


>  ,; 


/) 


The  Practical  Farmer,  Fashion  Department,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


mer  long  in  either  a  wet  or  dry  sea- 
son and  take  so  little  care.  The  dwarf 
nasturtiums  we  use  as  a  low  border, 
with  the  climbers  as  a  background. 

We  always  grow  a  row  of  sweet 
peas.  We  plant  them  just  as  soon  after 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  as  we 
can.  They  bloom  so  much  better  when 
they  are  planted  early.  We  are  using 
a  trellis  made  of  a  piece  of  chicken 
wire  fastened  to  a  post  at  each  end. 
We  are  putting  the  lower  edge  of  the 
wire  close  to  the  ground  so  as  to  have 
no  trouble  getting  the  peas  to  start 
climbing.  If  sweet  peas  are  permit- 
ted to  go  to  seed  it  makes  the  bloom- 
ing season  much  shorter. 

Zinnias,  tall  and  dwarf,  and  man- 
golds, tall  and  dwarf,  are  easy  to  grow, 
and  the  new  kinds  are  pretty.  We  use 
the  tall  ones  for  a  background  about 
16  inches  apart;  the  dwarfs  we  plant 
about  12  inches  in  front  of  these,  about 
eight  inches  apart.  They  make  a  bril- 
liant border  from  July  until  hard  frost 
if  started  early  in  the  spring  outdoors. 
If  they  are  started  in  the  house  the 
bloommg  season  will  be  longer.  All 
good  seedsmen  give  directions  for 
planting  on  each  packet. 

We   find  dahlias  easy  to  grow.  We 
grew   many   of   ours  from   packets   of 
mixed  colors  of  double  dahlia  seed  and 
have  quite  a  variety  now  at  small  cost. 
The    next    season    after    planting    the 
seed  the  roots  will  bring  bloom.  Dahl- 
ias must  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  in 
the  fall  before  the  ground  freezes  and 
the  tops  cut  oflf  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  roots.  We  store  ours  on  a  shelf 
in    the    cellar;    they   keep    there    until 
Spring,  Then  we  dig  holes  about  two 
feet  apart  alongside  of  our  lawn  fence, 
deep  enough  to  cover  the  roots  well. 
In  the  bottom  of  these  holes  we  put 
a    small    shovelful    of    stable   manure, 
cover  over  with  about  an  inch  of  soil, 
put  in  the  dahlia  roots  and  cover  them. 
Nothing   else  need  be  done  until   the 
dahlias  get  so  tall  there  is  danger  of 
•  wind  storms  breaking  the  stalks.  Then 
•wie  tie  them  to  the  fence  with  a  piece 
of  binder   twine.   Th«y  bloom    freely, 
have    no   insect    pests,    and    we   think 
they  are  much  easier  to  care  for  than 

roses. 

For  shade  and  covering  an  old  build- 
ing Hall's  Japan  honeysuckle  is  fine. 
We  have  one  covering  an  old-fash- 
ioned bake  oven.  It  is  almost  an  ever- 
green, has  very  fragrant  flowers,  white 
changing  to  yellow,  and  blooms  from 
spring  until  late  fall.  It  grows  rapidly 
and  all  we  ever  do  to  it  is  to  cut  out 
any  dead  vine  or  prune  it  back  if  get- 
ting longer  than  we  want  it 

A  blue  Chinese  wistaria  is  another 
vine  that  makes  a  nice  shade.  We 
bought  ours  three  years  ago  and 
planted  it  at  the  corner  of  our  summer 
kitchen  as  we  have  a  porch  in  front 
without  a  roof.  My  sister  nailed  some 
strips  fast  to  the  edge  of  the  roof  and 
fastened  a  four-foot  wide  piece  of  wire 
fencing  along  the  side  and  across  above 
this  porch.  The  wistaria  covers  it  now, 
making  a  nice  shade.  The  long  blue 
pendulous  flowers  in  May  and  June, 
and  again  last  fall  were  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  us.  Neither  the  honeysuckle 
or  wistaria  have  any  insect  pests. 

We  grow  a  number  of  other  annuals, 
and  in  our  hardy  borders  we  have 
shrubs  and  flowers  that  bloom  each 
month  from  early  spring  until  late 
fall,  but  I  have  mentioned  those  we 
consider  the  easiest  to  grow  and  re- 
quiring least  care. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  v.,  Johnson  City,  Tcnn.— 

I  have  my  flower  garden  on  the  east 
side  of  our  house  so  it  is  protected 
from  the  west  winds.  This  spring  I 
have  arranged  my  beds  and  think  it 
will  be  better  than  ever  before.  In  the 
centre  I  have  a  cement  pool  about  four 
feet  in  diameter,  with  a  cement  walk 
leading  to  it.  At  the  entrance  I  have  a 
double  arch  covered  with  poultry 
wire,  where  I  have  climbing  roses  and 
moon  flowers.  On  the  north  and  west 
side  1  have  a  border  of  everblooming 
roses.  On  the  east  side  I  have  a  row 
of  dahlias,  and  on  the  south  a  row  of 
early  gladiolas.   My   gladiolas   I   plant 


every  three  weeks  and  in  this  way  I 
have  blooms  all  summer. 

I  have  hardy  borders  of  garden 
pinks  and  poppies  which  bloom  con- 
tinuously. I  also  have  sweet  alyssum 
and  petunias,  which  are  continuous 
bloomers. 

I  have  two  pretty  birdhouses  nearby, 
one  with  the  cement  pool  for  the 
birds'  bath.  It  makes  quite  an  attract- 
ive little  garden  I  think. 


Mrs.  F.   M.  li.  Nashport,  0.~We 

are  indebted  to  The  Practical  Farmer 


for   the   most   satisfactory   flowers   we 
ever    had.    Three    years    ago    I    was 
awarded  a   prize  of   seven   dollars   on 
an  article  contributed  for   the   "Poul- 
try  Special.".  That  money   I   used   to 
buy    some   roses   and   shrubj   for   our 
yard.  Our  selection  included  six  Baby 
Ramblers— some   list   them   as   "Poly- 
antha,  or   Baby   r.oses,"   yet     I   think 
"Pollyanna"  would  be  a  better  name 
for  these  "glad"  flowers.   (Everybody 
should  read  ^Tollyanna,"  by  Eleanor  H. 
Porter.)    We   got   one   Crimson    Baby 
Rambler,     one      Ema     Teschendorff, 
double,    dark    carmine    in    color;    two 
Catherine  Zeimet,  double,   pure   white 
and  delightfully  fragrant,  and  two  Or- 
leans,     semi-double,      geranium      red 
blended  with  rose  to  a  clear  white  cen- 
tre, ,  . 

We  planted  them  in  front  of  a  con- 
crete porch  in  good  soil,  mixing  chick- 
en manure  in  the  soil,  not  too  near  the 
roots.    They   were   put    out     late   but 
flowered  freely  the   first  summer  and 
have   been   a   constant   joy   each   year 
from    May   uatil  they   really   freeze  in 
late  fall.  They  cheer  and  gladden  all 
who  see  them.  There  are  always  but- 
tonhole bouquets,   and  almost  always 
we  can  cut  large  bunches  of  the  bright- 
est, happiest  little  rose  I  know  of.  The 
bushes  grow  only  about  two  feet  high, 
but  exceed  anything  I  know  to  put  out 
new  growth  and  bear  flowers  in  won- 
derful clusters.   I   remember   that  last 
year  we  cut  the  last  roses  the  middle 
of  November,  and  a  few  roses  decor- 
ated our  table  for  Thanksgiving. 

We  mulch  in  winter  with  strawy 
horse  manure.  In  summer,  we  keep 
grass  away,  cut  the  flowers  freely,  and 
take  off  old  flower  shoots.  When  it 
is  very  dry  we  water  them.  At  the 
f.rst  appearance  of  aphids  and  lice  we 
sprinkle  with  kerosene  emulsion,  i.  e., 
we  stir  coal  oil,  or  lamp  oil,  into  strong 
soapsuds  and  apply  by  flirting  a  little 
broom  or  a  bunch  of  big  feathers 
dipped  in  it.  To  battle  worms  we  use 
a  little  helebore  in  water  and  apply  as 
above. 

I  am  sure  that  I  could  not  have 
spent  the  same  money  for  anything 
else  that  would  have  so  beautified  our 
lawn  and  home,  and  helped  so  many 
people.  Every  passer-by  notices  them. 
All  who  stop  take  some  roses  away. 
Vases  of  roses  adorn  our  rooms.  Wee 
roses  bring  smiles  while  we  eat.  There 
are  roses  for  all,  all  the  time.  The 
more  they  are  cut,  the  more  they 
bloom.  ^  . , 

We  thank  The  Practical  Farmer  for 
many  things,  but  thank  them  most  of 
all  for  our  baby  roses. 

A.    F.    C,    Damascus,    Pa.— If    one 
prepares    the    soil,    plants    the    seeds, 
keeps   the   weeds    out    and    cleans    up 
the  bed  in  the  fall  she  will  find  there 
is  more  to  flowers  than  poetry.  There 
ai?   some  things  you  must  do  if  you 
have  success  with  any  kind  of  flowers. 
Spade  the  soil  up  well  and  deep,  mix 
with  plenty  of  horse  manure  and  some 
chicken   manure,   if   you   do   not   have 
these  commercial  fertilizer  is  good— I 
use  a  little  anyway.  Have  your  plants 
from  8  to  18  inches  apart.  They  do  not 
grow  well  too  thick  and  cannot  branch 
out    Loose  the  earth  around  the  plants 
with  an   old   fork  every   two   or  three 
days  when  it  isn't  too  wet.  This  keeps 
the   weeds  down   and   is  good  for  the 
plant    Wet  the  ground  at  night  in  dry 
weather.    And    last   but    not    l^ast    be 
generous    with    your    bouquets.      The 
more  blossoms  you  pick  the  more  you 

I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  tulip 


bulbs  in  the  beds  in  the  fall.  They  are 
through  blooming  and  can  be  taken 
up  by  the  time  it  is  warm  enough  to 
put  other  flowers  in. 

Single  petunias  are  beautiful,  as  they 
blossom  continually  once  they  start. 
Plant  them  along  the  side  of  the  house 
as  they  grow  four  or  five  feet  tall 
and  sometimes  need  support.  These, 
as  well  as  the  double  petunias,  asters, 
salvia  and  snapdragon  must  be  started 
in  the  house  in  the  Northern  States  to 
be  sure  of  many  blossoms  before  frost. 
I  plant  nasturtiums  on  either  side  of 
my  poppies,  as  the  latter  do  not  bloom 
long  and  as  soon  as  finished  they  can 
be  pulled  and  the  nasturtiums  cover 
the  space  left  vacant.  I  put  cosmos, 
or  burning  bush  back  of  the  gladioli; 
they  made  such  a  pretty  background 
for  the  flowers.  Marigolds  of  the  Afri- 
can variety  are  showy  and  easily 
grown;  they  will  also  stand  more  frost 
than  most  any  other  flower.  Zinnias 
are  showy  outside  but  do  not  make 
very  nice  bouquets. 

If  you  have  room  for  house  plants 
in  the  winter  there  is  nothing  nicer 
than  geraniums,  patience  and  coleus 
for  along  the  walk.  Put  shps  of  pa- 
tience and  coleus  right  in  the  ground 
and  they  grow  quickly.  Balsam  is 
another  favorite  which  will  grow  large 
and  beautiful  if  given  plenty  of  room. 
There  is  one  more  favorite  which 
must  not  be  left  out— the  heliotrope. 
It  grows  very  large  and  if  you  slip  it 
in  the  summer  you  will  have  a  plant 
for  the  house  in  the  winter  and  to  set 
in  the  ground  next  spring. 


Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 

1^^-^      Add    a    half-tea- 
y^jT**  spoonful     to     eech 
vhr        gallon     of     winter 
\^  cream    and  out  of 

•  your    churn   comes 

ihtJLLai  butter     of     golden 

June  shade  to  bring 
you  top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  35- 
cent  bottles  of  Dan- 
delion Butter  Color, 
each  suflacient  to 
keep  that  rich 
"Golden  Shade"  in 
youiTbutter  all  the  year  round.  Stand- 
ard Butter  Color  for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  all  food  laws.  State 
and  National.  Used  by  all  large  crean^* 
eries.  Will  not  color  the  buttermiilr. 
Tasteless.  Wells  &  Richardson  Co- 
Burllngton,  Vt. 


ASPIRIN 


Name  "Bayer"  on  Genuine 


How  Much  Shall  We  Cook 

It  pays  to  buy  many  foods  in  quan- 
tity rather  than  enough  for  a  single 
meal,  just  as  it  is  economical  of  fuel 
and  time  to  cook  more  than  enough 
for  the  meal  under  preparation,  the  ex- 
perience of  good  housewives  seems  to 
indicate. 

It  is  thrifty  to  buy  meat,  for.  instance, 
in  fairly  large  quantities,  say  authorities 
on  marketing  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agricuhure.  The  initial  cost 
is  lower,  there  is  less  waste  to  the 
pound  and  a  decided  saving  of  fuel  in 
cooking  a  larger  quantity,  it  is  pointed 
out.  Further,  a  large  roast  is  likely  to 
be  more  palatable  than  a  small  one, 
and  the  ways  of  preparing  the  meat  left 
over  are  many,  including  such  dishes 
as  shepherd's  pie,  meat  loaf,  croquettes, 
stews,  scrapple,  creamed  chopped  meat 
on  toast  or  combined  with  rice,  beans 
or  tomatoes. 

Vegetables  also  may  be  cooked  for  at 
least  one  meal  in  advance.  Potatoes, 
beets,  carrots,  beans  or  parsnips  may  be 
served  buttered  or  creamed,  and  appear 
at  another  meal  in  salad  or  soup. 

Smce  cereals  require  long  slow  cook- 
ing, it  is  poor  economy  to  prepare  them 
in  small  quantities;  cooked  cereals  have 
many  possibilities.  What  is  left  over 
from  breakfast  is  equally  good  for  lunch 
or  dinner.  Such  cereals  as  rice,  hom- 
iny and  cornmeal,  in  combination  with 
cheese,  eggs  or  milk,  may  well  be  served 
as  the  main  dish  at  lunch.  Tomatoes 
or  green  peppers  may  he  added  to  give 
variety.  Fruit  or  gelatin  combinations 
with  rice  or  any  well  cooked  cereal  will 
result  in  a  number  of  acceptable  des- 
serts. 

It  requires  very  little  more  fuel  to 
cook  five  pounds  of  prunes,  dried  ap- 
ples or  apricots  than  it  does  to  cook  one 
pound,  and  very  little  more  time.  What 
cannot  be  used  at  once  may  be  canned 
for  future  use.  Dried  fruits  may  also 
be  used  in  puddings,  breads  and  cookies 
and  to  make  marmalades,  butters  and 
jams. 


Beware!     Unless  you   see   the  name 
"Bayer"  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are    not    getting    genuine  Aspirin  pre- 
scribed   by  phy-.icians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack- 
age   for   Colds,    Headache.    Neuralgia. 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum- 
bago, and  for  Pain.    Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve   Bayer  Tablets  of   Aspirin  cost 
few  cents.     Druggists  also  sell  larger 
packages.     Aspirin  is   the  trade  mark 
of    Bayer    Manufacture    of     Monoace- 
ticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 

World's  LargMt  S»l»etion 


MICM    CPADE 

WALL  PAPERS 

f  f  FACTORY-TQ-YOU  PRICES 


WHY   PAY    MORE    ^ 


KNITTING 

with  AMERICAF  YARNS  It  •  pl«Murt. 
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^ooey  refiinTed  WEND  FOR  FREE  SAM- 
PLE t'OLOR  CARD. 
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Leave  it  to  Doris 
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Did  you  g«t  "April  footmd"  on  th*  inttallnfnt  of  thm  atory  in  oar  April  l»t  »«•<«/,  ^* 
didn  't  mman  to  do  it,  but  wm  worm  in  thm  midat  of  morning— and  it  Juat  happmnmd  —no- 
body to  blmmm  I  But  aueh  a  mix  up  !  Now  harm  'a  thm  way  to  atraightmn  it  out  and  got 
clmar  on  thm  atory  :  Look  on  pagm  108  of  thm  April  tat  iaaum:  about  thm  middlm  of  thm 
fourth  column  you'll  find  thmam  worda  "  'Yma,  go  on  and  toll  it,  pmt,  aaud  hmr  fathmr 
gmntly".  Wmll  forgot  mvmrything  that  followa  that  in  thm  Aprtl  iat  laaum,  andbmgin  tlua 
iaauo'm  inatmllmmnt  right  at  that  point.     Now  you'vm  got  it  atraight.      Aprtl  foot  on  yoo 

—and  on  ua,  too  ! — Editor, 


CHAPTEJR  IV — Continued. 

THE  BLESSBINO. 

"And  talk  fast,  Treasure.  You  are 
80  poky.  I  could  tell  six  volumes  while 
you  get  into  the  introduction." 

"There  isn't  any  introduction  to  it," 
said  Treasure  in  her  gentle  voice. 
"You  know,  father,  when  you  go  over 
the  lesson  with  us  on  Saturday  night, 
you  bring  out  a  lot  of  good  points  that 
Miss  Munsing  does  not  think  of." 
"Yes." 

"Of  course,  it  would  not  be  ri^ht  for 
me  to  speak  up  and  tell  things  she  does 
not  know — it  would  sound  smarty-;-as 
if  1  were  trying  to  show  off.  So  I  just 
ask  questions,  and  sometimes  "She  does 
not  know  the  answers.  Then  the  whole 
class  gets  into  a  discussion,  and  then 
I  say,  'Maybe  it  is  this  way,'  and  I  tell 
what  you  have  said,  and  she  says,  'Yes, 
that  is  it,  of  course.'  And  sometimes  1 
think  of  questions  that  nobody  has  ex- 
plained, and  I  ask — and  she  can't  an- 
swer. This  morning  she  got  rather 
red  and  looked  nervous.  But  she  is  a 
dear  thing,  and  I  don't  expect  her  to 
know  as  much  as  a  preacher,  of  course. 
And  I  hope  you  will  make  her  keep  the 
class,  for  we  could  never  get  another 
teacher  like  her.  I  am  truly  sorry, 
father,  and  I  will  promise  never  to  aak 
another  questfon." 

Doris  flushed  suddenly.  "But — she 
ought  to  be  free  to  ask  questions,  fath- 
er. Miss  Munsing  should  study  the 
lessons  more,  and  And  the  answers." 

"I  suppose  it  is  not  Just  pleasant  for 
a  teacher  to  have  her  scholars  wiser 
than  she,"  said  their  father  slowly.  "I 
can  see  how  she  feels  about  it." 

"But  she  ou^ht  to  study  more,"  in- 
sisted Doris. 

"I  shall  never  ask  anything  else,"  de- 
clared Treasure.  "We  can't  give  up 
Miss  Munsing.  I  know  the  rest  would 
rather  have  her  than  some  one  else 
who  could  answer  the  whole  Bible.  I 
think  I  prefer  her  myself." 

"Finish  your  dinner  now,  girls;  I 
shall  try  to  think  of  some  way  to  man- 
age," said  Mr.  Artman  quietly. 

When  Miss  Munsing  came  to  the  door 
Doris  greeted  her  cordially.  "Father 
is  waiting  for  you  In  the  study.  Mr. 
Andrews  telephoned  that  you  were 
coming." 

"I  suppose  you  think  I  am  just  terri- 
ble to  go  back  on  my  Job,"  said  Miss 
Munsing,  lifting  troubled  eyes  to  Doris* 
face. 

"I  never  think  anybody  is  terrible," 
said  Doris,  laiighlng.     "I  am  too  well 
acquainted  with  my  own  self  to  sit  in 
Judgment  on   anybody   else.     Treasure 
says  the  girls  will  never  give  you  up. 
Leave  It  to  father.    He  will  fix  you  up." 
So  Miss  Munsing  went  up-stairs,  and 
Doris  and  the  others  waited  Impatient- 
ly until  the   front  door  closed  behind 
her  when  the  interview  was  over.  Then 
they  trooped  eagerly  into  the  hall,  way- 
laying their  father  on  the  stairs. 
"Did  you  persuade  her?" 
"Was  I  the  trouble?"  queried  Treas- 
ure." 

"Yes,  you  were  the  trouble  sure 
enough,"  said  Mr.  Artman.  pinching 
her  cheek  gaily.  "She  felt  the  class 
should  have  a  teacher  who  knew — and 
she  said  frankly  that  she  did  not  know. 
She  had  thought  it  quite  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  teach  a  class  of  young  girls,  us- 
ing pretty  stories  to  illustrate  plain 
points — but  she  said  our  gentle  little 
Treasure  hurt  her  conscience  to  the 
point  of  Insomnia." 
"Did  you  tell  her  I  promised — " 


"Oh,  not  really,  dearest.  It  will  take 
an  hour  to  get  there,  and  then  It  will 
be  nearly  supper-time,  and  we  will  have 
to  come  right  straight  home  afterward. 
You  know  Miriam's  people  are  terribly 
religious — not  like  us  preachers,  of 
course,  but  very  particular.  One  time 
they  were  dancing  on  Saturday  night, 
and  they  sent  us  right  home  at  mid- 
night— they  said  there  should  be  no 
dancing  in  their  house  on  Sunday.  I 
was  there,  but  I  did  not  dance."  Rosa- 
lie laughed  a  little.  "So  the  next  Sat- 
urday night  when  we  were  there, 
Miriam's  Aunt  Gertrude  turned  the 
clock  back  an  hour,  to  give  us  a  little 
more  time." 


"Yes,  but  Miss  Munsing  is  no  quitr 
ter.  She  would  not  hear  of  such  a 
thing.  She  said  it  would  be  bad  for 
you,  and  bad  for  the  rest,  and  worst 
of  all  for  her.  She  would  not  even  dis- 
cuss it" 

"What  did  you  do,  father?  Of 
course  you  thought  of  something." 

"I  suggested  what  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  arrange  for  the  last  year^-a 
teachers'  study  class.  We  have  voted 
on  it  a  dozen  times,  but  always  there 
was  an  overwhelming  majority  against 
it,  because  their  evenings  were  so  full 
of  other  things.  And  I — although  there 
were  a  few  who  wanted  It — I  guess  I 
was  a  quitter  myself.  I  said  if  the 
teachers  did  not  want  or  need  it,  I  had 
no  time  to  waste  on  it." 

"No  one  could  expect  you  to  give  up 
a  whole  evening  for  people  who  were 
not  interested,"  cried  Doris  loyally. 

"Miss    Munsing    and    1    picked    out 
Tuesday  night,  and  she  and  I  are  going 
to  have  a  Teachers'  Study  Class.    The 
others  will   be   invited   and   urged  to 
come.    But  Miss  Munsing  will  be  here, 
and  I  will  be  here — and  we  are  going 
to  have  that  class  if  nobody  else  ever 
does  show  up.    It  was  not  your  fault. 
Treasure,  and  it  was  not  Miss  Mun- 
slng's  fault,  for  she  did  her  best.     It 
was  really  I  to  blame,  for  I  should  have 
counted  the  evening  well   spent   If  it 
helped  even  one  teacher  in  her  work. 
Much  obliged,  Treasure." 
Then  he  went  up-stalrs. 
"What  In  the  world  did  he  mean  by 
'Much  obliged'?"  puzzled  Treasure.    "It 
was  my  fault,  too,  for  now  it  means  an- 
other evening  of  hard  work  for  him, 
and  his  evenings  were  so  busy  anyhow. 
And    then    he    says    'Much    obliged.' 
Preachers  are  funny,  even  father." 

Sunday  afternoon  in  the  manse  was 
supposed  to  be  comfortably  quiet — not 
prosy.  And  for  the  first  hour  after  the 
dinner  work  was  finished  things  went 
smoothly  indeed.  The  girls  read  their 
Sunday-school  papers.  Then  Treasure 
and  Zee  had  a  game  of  Bible  Prophets 
— enlivening  it  by  betting  pennies  on 
the  outcome —  "Not  gambling  at  all," 
Insisted  Zee.  "Because  the  pennies  go 
into  the  mission  box  on  the  kitchen 
shelf,  no  matter  who  wins.  The  only 
difference  is,  if  you  win,  you  get  the 
credit  on  the  Lord's  account  book,  and 
If  I  win,  I  get  it." 

As  long  as  Doris  did  not  find  out  why 
that  afternoon  game  of  Prophets  was 
one  of  such  absorbing  Interest  to  the 
lively  girls  all  went  well  enough. 

The  Sabbath  never  failed  to  bring  a 
problem  for  Rosalie. 

"Oh,    General,"    she    cried,    dancing 
away  from  the  telephone.    "Our  crowd 
Is  going  for  a  long  auto  ride  out  to 
Miriam's    for   supper — a   nice    Sunday 
supper  of  bread  and  Jelly  and  milk  and 
pie— and  may  I  go,  darling  General?" 
"But  Christian  Endeavor — " 
"Oh,     Bud     promised     faithfully    to 
bring  me  back  In  time  for  It.    The  oth- 
ers are  going  to  spend  the  evening  and 
sing,  and  roast  marshmallows.  but  out 
of  deference  to  us  preachers  he  prom- 
ised to  have  me  home  by  seven." 
"Ask  father,"  countered  Doris. 
"Oh,  General  dearest,  you  know  fath- 
er ought  not  to  be  bothered  on  Sunday 
afternoon.     It  wouldn't  be  right." 

"Rosalie,  don't  ask  me.  I  want  you 
to  do  whatever  you  want  to,  but — 
How  many  are  going?" 

"Twelve,  1  suppose.    Three  cars  full. 
Bud  ia  going  to  take  me  In  his  brother's 
runabout." 
"Twelve.  Then  it  is  a  regular  party." 


There  would  not  be  any  dancing 
then,  that  is  one  thing,"  said  Doris 
thoughtfully. 

"Well,"  admitted  Rosalie  honestly 
but  reluctantly,  "Miriam's  parents  are 
out  of  town,  and  Aunt  Gertrude  is  the 
chaperon  to-day." 

Doris  looked  at  her  in  exasperation. 
"You  bad  girl,  you  fooled  me  on  pur- 
pose. Run  up  and  ask  father,  dear, 
won't  you?  It  will  only  take  a  minute, 
and  he  won't  mind.  I  can't  settle  it 
for  you." 

"Oh,  Doris,  it  would  be  mean"  pro- 
tested  Rosalie  conscientiously. 
,  "Very  well,  then.  Miss  Rosalie,  de- 
cide for  yourself.  I  think  you  get 
along  better  on  your  own  responsibility 
anyhow.  Puzzle  it  out  for  yourself,  go 
or  not,  Just  as  you  think  best." 

"Then  I  shall  go,"  said  Rosalie  posi- 
tively, and  she  went  into  the  hall  for 
her  hat.  "You  think  it  is  quite  all 
right  for  mo  to  go  then,  Doris?" 

"I    do   not   think   one   single  thing 
about  it." 
"But  you  will  not  object  if  I  go?" 
"I  shall  not  even  mention  it." 
"Everybody  else  goes,  and  they  are 
Just  as  good  as  we  are — better  than 
Zee  and  I." 
"Perhaps." 

"Oh,  you  bad  General,  you  make  me 
so  cross,"  cried  Rosalie,  tossing  her  hat 
to  the  floor.  "Why  didn't  you  Just  say 
I  couldn't  go — I  never  disobey  you,  do 
I?  Or  why  didn't  you  say  I  could  go, 
then  If  my  conscience  hurt  me  I  could 
say  it  was  your  fault.  Now  you  have 
spoiled  the  whole  thing!" 

Rosalie  ran  to  the  telephone  and 
called  a  number  in  a  voice  unruffled 
and  sweet. 

"I  can  not  go.  Bud.  It  is  really  quite 
a  party,  you  know,  and  Sunday  is  the 
Sabbath  for  us  preachers.  It  was  Just 
dear  of  you  to  bother  with  me—I 
should  think  you  must  be  tired  of  try- 
ing to  be  nice  to  a  cranky  old  preachy 
crowd." 

Then  she  listened  a  moment  while  he 
voiced  fervent  denials. 

"Oh,  that  Is  nice  of  you.  Bud,  and  I 
know  I  should  have  loved  it,  but  you 
see  how  It  is,  don't  you?" 

A  moment  later  she  gave  a  gleeful 
little  cry,  "Oh,  truly.  Bud,  would  you 
enjoy  that?  I  am  sure  it  will  be  all 
right— wait  a  minute,  till  I  ask  Doris. 
Oh,  Doris,  he  says  he  does  not  care  to 
go,  and  his  brother  has  given  him  the 
runabout  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
he  wants  me  to  go  for  a  quiet  little 
drive  with  him,  and—  Is  that  all  right? 
Oh,  you  darling  General!" 

"Of  course  It  is  all  right,  and  ask 
him  to  come  to  supper  here,  Rosalie, 
and  go  to  EJndeavor  with  us." 

So  Rosalie  gurgled  rapturously  Into 
the  transmitter  and  received  a  hearty 
acceptance,  and  then  flung  her  arms 
around  her  smiling  sister. 

"Oh,  General,  I  am  so  glad  we  decid- 
ed it  that  way.  I  know  they  would 
dance — a  little — I  would  not,  of  course 
— but  I  do  love  to  drive,  and  I  don't 
get  a  chance  very  often,  and  Bud  is  al- 
ways so  good  to  me.  Will  you  have 
something  a  little  bit  kind  of  extra 
nice  for  supper?"  And  Rosalie  danced 
off  up  the  stairs,  slnplng  merrily. 

Doris  smiled  and  sighed  in  relief. 
"That  settles  Rosalie  for  this  after- 
noon. The  other  girls  will  be  up  and 
going  In  a  minute,  I  suppose,  the  game 
must  be  nearly  over.  But  it  is  a  whole 
lot  to  have  Rosalie  fixed." 

At  that  moment  Treasure  picked  up 
the  cards  and  began  putting  them  into 
the  box,   and  Zee  walked  slowly  but 


proudly  to  the  kitchen.    A  second  later 
Doris  heard   the  tinkling  of   pennies, 
and  Zee  came  back  into  the  room. 
"What  were  you  doing.  Babe?" 
"Putting  some  pennies  in  the  mission 
box,"  came  the  even  answer. 

"What  shall  we  do  now,  Doris?    We 
don't  want  to  play  any  more." 
"Haven't  you  something  to  read?" 
"We've  read  everything  in  the  house 
a  dozen   times.     May  we  go  over  to 
Grahams'?" 

"Oh,  not  to-day,  dear,  they  are  so 
noisy.    Wait  until  to-morrow." 

"May  we  make  some  candy,  Doris? 
And  pop  corn?"  i. 

"Oh,  Zee,  not  on  Sunday.  Why  don't 
you  take  a  walk?" 

"Too  hot,"  objected  Treasure.    "Let's     ' 
go  and  make  father  tell  us  a  story." 

"You  wouldn't  bother  him  to-day, 
surely.  He  has  to  go  to  Waltons'  at 
three  for  the  wedding." 

"Why  can't  we  go  to  the  wedding 
with  him?  We  are  very  good  at  wed- 
dings." 

"Not  this  time,  dear.  We  weren't  in- 
vited. It  is  Just  a  quiet  wedding  on  the 
rush — they  start  east  this  afternoon, 
you  know." 

"I  don't  believe  in  weddings  on  the 
rush— they  ought  to  take  their  time 
and  have  old  shoes  and  rice  and  re- 
freshments," insisted  Zee  stubbornly. 

"What  shall  we  do  then,  Doris?  You 
ought  to  think  of  something." 

Doris  racked  her  brain.  She  had  to 
rack  her  brain  every  Sunday  afternoon, 
but  somehow  she  could  not  keep  a  sup- 
ply of  ideas  in  storage. 

"Why  don't  you  go  to  the  meadow 
and  pick  some  goldenrod?"  she  sug- 
gested finally.  "Bud  is  coming  to  tea 
with  Rosalie,  and  think  how  it  will 
please  her." 

Treasure  and  Zee  looked  at  each  oth- 
er, and  as  neither  could  think  of  a 
plausible  objection,  they  acted  upon  the 
plan. 

When  they  were  gone,  Doris  got  up, 
luxuriously,  and  lifted  her  arms  high 
above  her  head. 

"Oh,  day  of  rest,"  she  breathed  fer- 
vently,  and  wandered  comfortably 
through  the  house  and  into  the  yard. 
Sunday  was  a  blissful  day,  after  all. 

Later  In  the  afternoon  she  arranged 
the  table  attractively  for  tea,  and  made 
a  pile  of  dainty  sandwiches.  And  it 
was  In  the  midst  of  this  occupation 
that  she  was  interrupted  by  the  jin- 
gling of  the  telephone. 

"Is  this  Miss  Artman?  Miss  Doris— 
Do  you  recognize  my  voice?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Wizard,  I  wish  I  didn't 
Then  you  would  have  to  tell  me." 

He  laughed  at  that,  and  his  laugh 
was  as  pleasantly  aggravating  by  tel&> 
phone  as  In  person. 

"However  did  you  come  to  call  mo 
up?"  she  asked. 

"Sad  news,  my  friend,  sad  news.  Two 
young  girls  claiming  to  belong  to  you 
are  under  arrest  out  here  on  a  charge 
of  trespassing." 

Doris  trembled  so  she  nearly  dropped 
the  receiver. 

"Arrest?"  she  faltered. 
"Well,  practically.  You  see  there  is 
a  big  sign  up  which  says,  'No  trespass-  ' 
ing,'  and  along  came  two  young  girls 
walking  beside  the  creek,  picking  flow- 
ers, and  shooing  birds,  and  chasing  rab- 
bits, as  natural  as  life.  Chit  jumps  a 
wild  and  angry  game-keeper — so-called. 
He  says,  'Didn't  you  see  that  sign,  "No 
Trespassing"?'  The  little  dark  one  be- 
gan to  cry,  but  the  other  one  said,  'We 
are  not  trespassing,  we  are  picking 
flowers.'  'They  are  my  personal  flow- 
ers,' said  the  game-keeper.  'Nothing 
of  the  kind,  they  are  God's,  you  hidn't 
even  plant  them,  for  they  are  wild.' 
Then  I  arrive,  like  mercury  on  the 
wings  of  tbe  wind,  and  the  dark  one 
was  still  weeping — " 
"Zee  doesn't  cry,"  walled  Doris. 
"She  does  cry.  She  not  only  cries, 
she  bellows.  But  the  slender,  white 
one  Insisted  they  were  not  trespassing 
because  they  are  preachers  and  preach- 
ers do  not  trespass.  What  shall  I  do 
with  them?" 

"I    do    not    know."    faltered    Doris. 
"Father  is  at  a  wedding,  and—  Who  is 
the  cross  old  bear,  anyhow?" 
"Search  me,"   he  said   blithely.     "I 
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think  maybe  I  can  bribe  him  oft.    At 
present  the  girls  are  seated  comfortar 
bly   on   a   fallen    tree   eating   apples, 
the     baby  has     quit     bellowing,     and 
the    game-keeper    is    gathering    some 
late  roses  for  them.    Holding  them  in 
sweet  confinement  until  you  guarantee 
that  they  are  yours.    I  guess  I  can  fix 
it  up  with  the  old  man.    Don't  worry 
then,  I  shall  give  It  my  personal  atten- 
tion, and  see  that  your  erring  and  tres- 
passing— for  they  were  trespassing  be- 
yond a  doubt,  manse  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding— sisters    are    restored 
to  the  shelter  of  the  fold.    Don't  worry. 
Aren't  you  glad  you  have  a  mysterious 
wizard  fiittlng  about  to  shield  your— 
your — your — I  can  not  think  of  a  word 
to  do  them  Justice —  Anyhow,  to  keep 
your  sanctified  but  erring  family  out 
of  jail?*" 

Then  he  hung  up  the  receiver  before 
Doris  could  even  thank  him. 

How  agonizingly  she  waited — and 
how  calmly  and  confidently  they  came 
at  last — the  calloused  little  wretches — 
Zee  bearing  a  bountiful  armful  of  gol- 
denrod and  crimson  roses,  and  Treas- 
ure laden  with  luscious  fruit. 

"Well,  for  goodness'  sake,"  exclaimed 
Zee   when    she   saw   Doris,   white  and 
trembling.    "Did  you  think  they  could 
really  arrest  us — preachers?     Impossi- 
ble!     Of   course   the  old   reprobate — I 
use  It  scripturally,  so  don't  get  excited 
— of  course  he  scared  me  right  at  first, 
I   wept  a  little,   very  effectively,  and 
Treasure  put  her  arm  around  me  and 
said  she  wouldn't  let  him  hurt  me.    He 
was  very  cross.     We  call  him  the  Cor- 
duroy Crab,  for  short — and  because  we 
don't  know  anything  else  to  call  him." 
"You  might  know  we  would  not  let 
them  arrest  us,  Doris,"  said  Treasure 
gently.    "You  should  not  have  worried. 
"Of  course,  he  was  simply  foaming 
at  the  mouth.    He  was  going  to  march 
us  home  in  disgrace,  to  report  us.    But 
Treasure  sat  right  down,  and  said  we 
would  come  and  report  ourselves,  but 
we  would  not  be  marched  through  town 
in  disgrace.    Treasure  came  out  like  a 
brick;  I  was  surprised  at  her." 

"What  were  you  doing  all  the  time, 
Miss  Zee?" 

"Well,"  confessed  Zee  reluctantly,  "I 
was  behind  Treasure  most  of  the  time. 
And  then  the  other  fellow— I  wonder 
who  in  the  world  he  was?" 

"He  made  me  angrier  than  the  Crab 
did;  he  thought  he  was  so  funny!" 

"He  was  going  along,  and  came  in 
to  see  the  excitement.    And  he  laughed 
at   us— the   hateful  thing.     And   when 
we  said  we  belonged  to  the  manse  he 
laughed  more  than  ever.     He  was  not 
a  farmer,  I  am  sure — he  wore  a  silk 
shirt,   did   you  notice  that,   Treasure? 
We  call  him  the  Curious  Cat— Curious 
because  he  was  so  funny,  and  Cat  be- 
cause he  laughed.       He  gave  the  old 
Crab  some  money  and  said  he  would 
assume   rebponslblllty   for  us,  and  he 
told  us  to  wait  until  he  telephoned  to 
verify  us,  or  something,  and  he  asked 
the  Crab  to  pick  us  some  regular  fiow- 
ers  to  atone  for  his  Irreverence  In  as- 
saulting a  manse,  as  it  were,  and  the 
Crab   really    was   pretty   decent   after 
that.    When  the  Cat  went  to  telephone, 
I    asked   who   he   was,   and   the   Crab 
rolled  up  his  eyes  and  said  he  never 
laid  eyes  on  him  before.    And  then  the 
Cat  came  back,  and  brought  us  home 

in  his  car."  ,    .   ^    .  , 

"Where  was  It?"  asked  Doris  curi- 
ously. ^. , 
"It  was  In  the  hickory  grove,  this 
side  of  the  tumble-down  house — I  did 
hear  that  some  one  had  bought  the 
place,  but  I  did  not  believe  it.  Every 
one  says  it  is  haunted.  But  of  course 
haunts  do  not  work  in  the  day-time, 
and  the  fiowers  were  gorgeous.  We  got 
quite  chummy  with  the  Corduroy  Crab 
before  we  left,  and  asked  If  we  might 
have  a  picnic  there  some  time,  and  he 

said  yes." 

"How  ever  did  you  get  away  out 
there,  anyhow?" 

"Oh,  the  Maples  came  along  In  their 
car  and  asked  if  we  wanted  a  ride,  and 
when  we  got  out  there  and  saw  how 
line  the  flowers  were  we  said  we  wouW 
get  a  ride  baek  easy  enough." 

"Here  comes  father!" 

The  girls  raced  down  the  stone  walk 


to  meet  him,  and  Doris  returned  to  the 
kitchen. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  thing  in 
your  life?"  she  thought  to  herself. 
"How  does  he  get  every  place — and 
how  does  he  know  everything —  Oh,  I 
think  rn  take  a  walk  out  there  myself 
some  of  these  fine  days — maybe  I'll  get 
arrested,  too!" 

(To  he  continued) 


<:ountry  and  get  ahead  when  a  large 
share  of  our  people  are  Intent  not  up- 
on seeing  how  much  can  be  done  In  a 
given  length  of  time,  but  rather  how 
much  money  can  be  gotten  for  a  nomi- 
nal service." 


or  the  kindness  of  nature  or  by  en- 
vironment, as  it  is  by  the  ideals,  the 
training  and  the  Initiative  of  the  farm- 
er himself."— Frank  G.  Helyer. 


Eating  Up  en  the  Pocket  Book 

Rising  costs  for  farm  machinery  and 
shrinking    prices    for    farm    produce 
cause  the  farmer  to  wonder  how  he  is 
coming  out    There  is  a  suggestion  in 
the  way  the  Farm  Bureau  looks  at  this 
which  is  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
Secretary  J.   W.  Coverdale  and  As- 
sistant  Secretary  Charles   E.   Gunnels 
have  attended   several   conferences  of 
farm   machinery   manufacturers,    who 
declare  that  manufacturing  costs  have 
increased  so  that  the  machinery  men 
feel  compelled  to  ask  an  increase  in 
their  prices  the   coming  season.     The 
American     Farm    Bureau    Federation 
representatives    have    shown    the    ma- 
chinery men  how  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  farm  products  has  gone  up,  yet 
the  prices  which  the  farmer  receives 
have    dropped    below    pre-war    prices. 
The  farmer,  however.  Is  not  going  to 
curtail  his  production  in  order  to  hold 
up  his  price.    He  is  planning  his  nor- 
mal acreage.    In  case  he  finds  that  ad- 
vanced  machinery   will   aslst  him   in 
cutting  down  his  cost  of  production  or 
in   saving  labor^  he  is  going  to  buy, 
providing  he  can  get  the  finances;  but 
as  a  general  rule  he  will  not  stand  for 
the   generally   increased   prices  under 
the  present  circumstances. 

Secretary  Coverdale  has,  therefore, 
advised  the  state  farm  bureau  secre- 
taries to  co-operate  with  the  county 
agent  leaders  and  agricultural  college 
extension  departments  In  holding 
special  Farm  Machinery  Repair  Weeks 
in  order  to  get  the  equipment  which 
the  farmer  already  has  In  good  shape 
for  next  season's  work.  Anything  ac- 
complished for  a  more  economical  pro- 
duction of  crops  will  mean  a  better  bal- 
ance on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 


All  the  Way  from  Jersey 

The  place  for  children  and  young 
people  in  the  evening  is  not  on  the 
streets.  Any  house  Is  large  enough  for 
an  old-fashioned  taffy  pull,  and  it's  a 
sport  worth  reviving. 


How  about  a  small  home  orchard, 
planted  especially  for  the  family  table? 
Let  us  include  small  fruits,  too. 


Heating  potato  chips  in  the  oven  for 
a  minute  or  two  makes  Just  the  differ- 
ence between  a  soggy,  indigestible  slab 
and  a  crisp,  light  wafer. 


Patty  shells  made  of  left-over  pie 
crust  and  filled  with  creamed  meat  or 
vegetables  add  a  wonderfully  festive 
touch  to  that  Sunday  night  picnic  sup- 
per around  the  fire. — New  Jersey  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 


Try  "dressing  for  dinner"  some  time 
when  you're  not  too  tired  and  notice 
how  dad  and  the  children  appreciate  it. 


Distinguish  between  warm  and  cold 
colors  when  choosing  wall  coverings. 
No  dark  room  should  be  made  gloomy 
with  grays  or  deep  blues,  ar-*  bright 
tans  are  equally  distressing  on  the 
walls  of  a  sunny  room. 


There  are  plenty  of  well-to-do  farm- 
ers, but  none  so  rich  that  they  can  af- 
ford to  lose  a  friend. 


It  is  So,  Too 

This  is  what  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College  thinks  about  them: 

Anti-fat  patent  medicines  are  dan- 
gerous as  they  either  contain  thyroid 
extract  or  laxative  salts.  The  first 
may  work  wonders  in  a  person  lacking 
in  this  secretion,  but  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  irreparable  harm  may  result 
The  second  Ingredient  Is  also  danger- 
ous and  futile,  and  unscientific  besides. 


Ihe  farmer  who  works  around  and 
stumbles  over  unused  tools  and  broken 
machinery  is  akin  to  the  woman  who 
dusts  useless  bric-a-brac  on  her  shelves 
day  after  day.  Certain  tools,  like  cer- 
tain ornaments,  are  essential;  get  rid 
of  the  rest 

"Success  In  agriculture  Is  measured 
not  so  much  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 


They  Know  Who  to  Ask 

Telephone  echoes  from  the  Syracuse, 
New    York,    home    bureau    show    that 
their  Information  service  continues  to 
answer   all   kinds  of   questions.     This 
month,    for    example,    some    questions 
are:   "How  can  I  make  coffee  for  200 
persons?    Will  you  tell  us  what  Is  lack- 
ing in  the  food  for  our  home?     Is  it 
all  right  to  cook  acids  in  aluminum? 
Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  a  plum 
pudding?    What  kind  of  a  potato  parer 
would    you    advise    for    our    factory 
luncheon?    Will  you  give  our  club  the 
vegetable  protein  equtvalent  for  meat?" 


'^o.Ain 


What  W^ould  Happen? 
Dean  Eugene  Davenport  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  Illinois  College 
wonders  "what  would  happen  If  the 
farmer  took  the  same  attitude  In  his 
business  that  labor  takes  In  railroad- 
ing?" In  a  letter  to  the  Association  of 
Railway  Executives,  with  reference  to 
present  efforts  to  terminate  national 
agreements,  rules  and  working  condi- 
tions established  under  federal  control 
he  discusses  this  ^t  further  length. 

"Suppose,  for  example,"  he  says, 
"that  no  farm  hand  would  cultivate 
corn  without  a  helper. 

"Suppose  that  the  farm  hand  insist- 
ed upon  an  eight-hour  day  regardless  of 
the  demands  of  business. 

"The  farmer  is  In  a  small  way  both 
a  capitalist  and  a  laborer  and  there- 
fore he  has  no  patience  with  the  de- 
mands of  industry  in  this  country. 

"The  farmer  of  course  can  declare  an 
8-hour  day  but  he  tdll  pay  for  it  him- 
aelf.  He  may  declare  for  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime  but  how  shall  he  get 
It?  In  other  words,  he  is  an  enterpris- 
er and  cannot  by  any  possibility  throw 
the  responsibility  for  his  enterprise  up- 
on somebody  else. 
"I  cannot  see  how  we  can  live  as  a 
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No  ii<>«d  to  w«H  lonepr  for  pTlc««  to  drop. 
Look  through  "Your  Barjcaln  Book'  *^om- 
pare  our  New  York  prk-M,  whlrh  •«*  now 
down  prmctlcally  to  th«  old  level*,  with 
prlcM  elMwb*r«.  Too  will  find  enormous 
M^lnict  on  m«n't,  womcn'R  and  children  ■ 
clothe*,  farntohlng*  and  »thoeii;  —  •P®"'"* 
Koodn,  hookt  and  tojri'.-fnmlture.  c»rp«» 
•nd  banftofft:— allverware.  china  and  °".T*?* 
tl««;— tool! 
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and   bardware:— auto  ■aPPi«*«. 
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and  farm  mai-htoCTy-.-evtrytblnf  cuaran- 
tMd  and  •verythlnn  new. 

Think  of  It-old  ttme  prices  here  a^aln- 
and  riKht  In  'Your  Bargain  Book."  If  you 
haven't  a  copy  borrow  one  from  a  nwitnbor. 
—but  be  Bur»  to  (to  all  through  tlie  hook— 
and  tb«o  fo  throuKh  It  again— and  tee  bow 
much  you  c»n  tave  on  your  every  want.  Tb« 
high  quality  of  the  merchandli*  will  aur- 
pn»«  you  as  ag»ee*Wy  «w  tba  low  prices. 
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When  the  Days  Seem  Dark 

By  PHILIP  B.  HOWARD 

Copyritht  1930  b;  Th«  Sunday  School  Times  Co 

,  M«r<.Jb  tMt  U»u«  wm  printmd  tk*  firat  of  thmam  litth  talkm  by  Mr.  Howard  on  p^rphxina 
iZlluVil    Wm  arm  murothia  fourth  talk  will  prov  mqualty  at  hmlpful  and  comforttna. 
^i::::?lll7airp'ubl^/h.d'n  Sanda/Schoo?Timi:..  *>  "*?- P-^rL'^J/rf "^ 

that  ofVhm  author  thmy  arm  rmproducd  here.      To  anywhowt.h  to  own  th.  book  w,  would  say 
tho  prico  it  Si.  25  (cloth  binding)  and  u;«  can  supply  it  if  dowd. 

which    laul    got    the    whole    glorious 


In  tho 


CAriTALIZINQ   OUR  CRISES. 

Crises  are  seldom  what  we  would 
choose,  if  we  could  have  our  way. 
Crises  are  sometimes  conjunctions  of 
events  that  we  go  to  great  lengths  of 
manipulation  to  prevent,  for  if  we  can 
only  head  off  certain  untoward  happen- 
ings in  time,  then  perhaps  they  never 
will  meet  at  the  dreaded  point. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  take  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  to  divert  some  of  the 
joinings  of  events  in  which  we  foresee 
calam'ity.     We  can  sometimes  by  wise 
counsel   head   off   a   letter   that   would 
have  broken  up  friendly  relationships 
If  it  had  gone  its  way.    We  Can  get  the 
attention  of  a  committee  fixed  upon  the 
heart  of  a  matter  so  interestedly  that 
a  discussion  about  non-esentials,  which 
had  latent  explosive  power,  drops  out 
of  sight  in  the  light  of  a  truer  vision. 
And  sometimes  when  affairs  are  rush- 
ing  headlong   into   a   state   of   things 
utterly  contrary  to  right  and  fairness, 
we  may  well  take  time  and  trouble  to 
get  them  on  the  right  road  again.  Some 
potential  crises  ought  clearly  never  to 
occur. 

But  many  of  us  are  not  discriminat- 
ing about  this.     We  select  the  wrong 
things  to  head  oft.    Perhaps  we  see  per- 
gonal discomfort  ahead,  or  perhaps  we 
*  have  a  lack  of  conclusiveness   in   our 
■   natures  that  holds  us  back  from  ev^n 
letting  anything  decisive  come  to  pass 
If  we  can  help  It.    Sometimes  we  really 
are  not  clear  about  what  we  ought  to 
do,  and  the  occasion  just  slips  by  us  in 
the  fog,  and  is  gone.    But  is  it  not  usu- 
ally true  that  when  we  would  give  al- 
most anything  to  avoid  a  crisis,  it  is 
because  we  feel   like  the  driver  of  a 
runaway  team,  who  thinks  that  if  he 
can  only  keep  it  going  without  hitting 
anything,  he  will  come  through  safely 
when  the  horses  get  tired? 

The  trouble  is  that  some  of  the  most 
forbidding  crises  are  exactly  what  we 
would  most  welcome  if  we  only  knew 
their  Identity,  even  as  a  small  boy, 
lost  and  bewildered  in  the  dark  woods, 
would  rush  into  the  arms  of  that  terri- 
fying figure  yonder  in  the  dusk,  if  he 
but  realized  that  the  figure  is  his  own 
father  out  looking  for  him.     Wouldn't 


meaning  without  dodging  the  issue. 
But  some  men  might  have  tried  to 
shuffle  and  argue,  and  defer  after  the 
fashion  of  Donald  Hankey's  eminent 
theologian  in  "A  Student  in  Arms," 
who  thus  summed  up  a  debate:  "Well, 
gentlemen,  speaking  for  myself,  I  think 
I  may  venture  to  say  that  I  should  feel 
inclined  to  favor  a  tendency  in  a  posi- 
tive direction,  with  reservations." 

Dodging  a  crisis  that  God  provides  is 
the  worst, the  stupidest  way  in  which 
we  can  treat  it.  For  divine  discipline 
requires  that  no  crisis  shall  scare  us 
or  shock  us  out  of  obedience  to  God.  So 
instead  of  dodging  our  crises,  or  groan- 


viction  that  is  anything  but  scriptural. 
In  a  quiet  time  with  an  overlooked  part 
of  God's  Word  the  Spirit  sends  a  new 
light  shining  up  through  a  passage  we 
had  not  known  was  there,  and  sudden- 
ly we  know  that  the  wrong  conviction 
must  yield  to  the  Scripture  truth.  As 
in  a  flash  we  see  a  little  of  what  it  will 
mean  to  be  separated  from  that  favor- 
ite notion,  and  to  follow  th©  plain 
truth.  How  the  "weakness  of  the  flesh 
revolts  from  the  crisis! 

Such  crises  are  spiritually  very  fruit- 
ful if  we  do  not  spoil  them  by  smooth- 
ing them  away.  It  is  the  thing  just  be- 
yond the  decision  that  gives  us  con- 
cern, but  to  refuse  the  challenge  of 
truth  at  such  an  hour  is  disastrous  be- 
yond our  most  imaginative  fears.  As 
Christian  men  and  women  shall  w©  not 
joyously  claim  for  ourselves  Paul's  ex- 
perience, as  given  in  Weymouth's  trans- 
lation of  Philippians  1:12,  "Now  I 
would  have  you  know,  brethren,  that 
what  I  have  gone  through  has  turned 


THE  SPECKS  ON  YOUR  GLASSES 

EDGAR  L.  VINCENT  ' 

g^  RANDMOTHF4R  was  really  flustered  one  morning.  She  could  not  see 
VJ  things  clearly.  A  blur  seemed  to  rest  over  everything  she  looked  at. 
For  a  time  the  dear  old  lady  conjured  up  all  sorts  of  direful  things.  Was 
she  going  to  lose  her  sight  entirely?  Or  what  if  she  should  have  a  "shock?" 
it  ran  in  the  family,  so  she  said.  And  she  was  as  old  now  as  Aunt  Matilda 
was  when  she  went  away  for  the  last  time.  It  was  a  sorrowful  time  for  | 
grandmother  and  all  the  rest  of  us. 

Then  one  of  the  young  folks  got  down  quite  close  and  peered  Into  grand- 
tnother's  eyes  through  the  glasses.  "Let  me  take  your  glasses,  grandma," 
she  said,  whisking  them  off  as  she  spoke.  A  moment  later  she  brought 
th6m  back,  all  wiped  free  of  mist  and  dust,  and  slipped  them  once  mote 
into  place.  What  a  change!  Everything  all  bright  and  clear!  Smiles  came 
on  the  sweet  old  face!  All  fears  of  the  dreaded  calamity  went  a  glimmer- 
ing!    Joy  and  sunshine  came  back.    And  all  because  the  specks  had  been 

wiped  away.  ^     ^  1 

What  was  the  matter  with  you  this  morning?  You  went  about  your  work 
with  a  faint  heart.  The  folks  you  met  did  not  seem  to  smile  as  they  usually 
did  How  glum  some  people  will  look  at  times!  You  scarcely  dared  to 
speak  lest  you  should  hurt  the  feelings  of  some  loved  one.  If  only  you 
might  be  excused  from  this  day's  work,  somehow,  how  glad  you  would  be! 
A  voice  whispered  in  your  ear,  "Have  you  started  the  day  right?  What 
was  his  word  for  you  this  morning?"  His  word!  Why.  I  have  no  message 
from  him!  I  was  so  busy!  I  forgot!  And  with  a  heart  full  of  expectancy 
you  slip  away,  pull  out  the  little  Book  and  wait  for  the  needed  blessing 

to  come  to  you.  ^       .     «».  j  n  ii#*^f 

Now  how  cheery  is  the  day!     Sunshine  everywhere!     Shadows  all  lifted! 
Everyone  seems  so  kind  and  good  and  helpful!     What  if  the  load  is  heavy? 

Hft  lifts  with  you!     All  Is  well!  .,    ,     .       ^     ^ 

Just  because  the  glasses  have  been  wiped  clear  by  God  s  Uvlng  hand. 


a  real,  but  often  unspoken,  appreciation 
of  mutual  needs.  A  good  farmer  Is  just 
as  careful  to  fence  his  stock  4n  so  that 
It  won't  get  into  his  neighbors  fields 
as  he  is  to  fence  his  neighbor's  stock 
out. 

"Farmers  do  not  spend  much  time 
talking  about  the  Golden  Rule,  but  In  a 
well-ordered  community  the  sense  of 
mutual  obligation  to  treat  others  as 
one  expects  to  be  treated  is  fairly  well 
worked  out.  A  good  farming  com- 
munity lives  not  so  much  by  laws  and 
ordinances  as  by  mutual  regard,  con- 
sideration and  service. 

"In  the  large  city  where  the  machin- 
ery for  getting  things  done  Is  well 
worked  out,  a  man,  if  he  will,  can  live 
without  any  consciousness  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility. The  man  who  lives  in 
the  country,  If  he  is  devoid  of  a  sense 
of  civic  responsibility,  will  become  a 
negative  force  in  the  community,  for 
he  will  falV  to  carry  his  share  of  the 
load.  Rural  citizenship  will  decline  If 
rural  citizens  fall  to  recognize  and  to 
discharge  their  normal  community 
obligations." 


Ing    about    them,    why   not    capitalize 
father  out  looKing  lor  a.m.     ""—"•;    ^  Investment  of  the  most  joy 

it  be  wise  for  us  to  be  more  hospitable    t*»«°^^_^.y  ^J"    _  _„_,_,  «,«i.nmp^ 


than  we  are  to  crises? 

The  discipline  Is  good.     Try  as  we 
may  to  avoid  Issues,  to  ameliorate  the 
shock  of  decisiveness,  the  hour  comes 
when  we  must  act,  whether  we  like  to 
or  not.     Abraham  may  remain  a  pas- 
toral   chieftain,   or   he    may    father   a 
chosen   people.     God  brings  him   to  a 
flat    decision.     Moses    cannot    hold    to 
Egypt  while  he  makes  a  trial  trip  with 
the  Hebrews  Into  the  desert  to  see  how 
he  is  going  to  like  It.     Saul  of  Tarsus 
cannot  take  a  day  or  two  for  consider- 
ing what  middle  ground  he  can  find  be- 
tween a  more  liberal   attitude  toward 
the  followers  of  the  Nazarene.   and  a 
sharp  break  with  his  previous  conscien- 
tious convictions.     The  vision  on   the 
Damascus    road    was   something   more 
than    a    tentative    suggestion    looking 
toward    a    possible   alteration    of   atti- 
tude.    It  was  a  blinding  crisis,  out  of 


ous  faith,  and  an  expectant  welcome? 
If  an  end  to  something  must  come,  it 
is  but  the  beginning  of  something  new 
from  God's  hand.  If  things  ought  not 
to  go  on  as  they  are,  why  doubt  that 
God  is  ready  to  reveal  and  to  put 
through  a  better  arrangement?  A  crisis 
yields  value  in  direct  ratio  to  our  in- 
vestment in  It.  And  it  leaves  us  a  bit 
the  worse  off  when  we  let  timidity  pre- 
vent us  from  the  good  investment  of 
obedient  faith. 

But  there  are  crises  so  crowded  with 
Import   beyond   any   rearrangement   of 


out   to    the    furtherance    of   the    Good 
News,  rather  than  otherwise." 

And  what  more  than  that  could  we 
ask  as  the  yield  from  the  Investment  of 
faith  that  we  make  In  our  crises? 


Watch  West  Virginia 

From  a  recent  bulletin  Issued  by  the 

West   Virginia  College  of   Agriculture 

we  cull  the  following.    They  make  good 

reading  and  ought  to  help  everywhere. 

Because  his  level  land  was  so  wet 

that  It  would  not  produce,  W.  R.  Jewell, 

of  the  Lewis  County  Farm  Bureau,  had 

trouble -with   his   farm   until   he  laid 

three  miles  of  tile  drains.    Now  he  has 

one  of  the  lAost  proSuctivo  farms  in 

the  county.    On  lamd  that  never  raised 

a  crop  until  the  tiles  w6nt  into  place 

he  now  produces  more  than  75  bushels 

of  corn  to  the  acre.  « 

A  drainage  project  has  been  laid  out 
in  Monongalia  county  through  concert- 
ed action  between  members  of  the  farm 
bureau  and  the  county  court,  and  a 
drainage  engineer  of  the  U.  S.  Depart* 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  carried  out  the 
engineering  work  for  them.  A  carload 
of  drain  tiles  has  been  ordered  and 
will  be  laid  early  this  spring. 

Not  long  ago  B.  J.  Taylor,  of  Fayette 
county,  retired  from  the  coal  business 
and  took  up  the  work  of  the  worn-out 
farm  on  which  his  father  had  largely 
had  yellow  pine  and  sumac.  He 
shipped  In  manure  from  the  stables  at 
nearby  mines,  applied  liberal  quantities 
of  lime  and  phosphate  and  showed  a 
mixture  of  grasses  and  clovers  on  his 
most  promising  fields.  Now  he  raises 
fine  hay  and  his  whole  farm  is  in  good 
shape. 


The  Farmer's  Relation  to  the 

Community 
More  and  more  we  are  coming  to 
understand  that  "no  man  llveth  to  him- 
self alone."  That  this  Is  particularly 
true  of  the  farmer  is  recognized  by 
those  lately  charged  with  the  duty  of 
making  a  rural  survey  and  Issuing  a 
community   conference   report  at  Cor- 


nell State  Agricultural  College.     That 

outward  circumstances  that  the  whole    report  has  lately  been  published. 

The  first  article  In  the  reports  shows 
that  the  open  country  is  "unencumbered 
with  much  governmental  machinery, 
and  there  are  few  paid  public  servants 
to  look  out  for  the  common  Interests. 
Many  of  the  Improvements  come 
through  voluntary  effort  and  through 


Chipper  Notes  from  Jersey 

Why  devote  30  acres  to  corn  If  15 
can  be  made  to  produce  the  same 
amount?  With  cover  crops,  manure, 
fertilizer  and  careful  culture,  one 
Salem  county  farmer  produced  last 
summer  142.8  bushels  of  co.n  to  the 
acre. 


spiritual  status  may  have  to  be  chang- 
ed because  of  them.  One  of  our  diffi- 
culties Is  our  fondness  for  status.  We 
are  not  mobile  enough,  when  It  comes 
to  any  stir  In  the  processes  by  which 
God  forwards  our  life.  Perhaps  we  have 
been  holding  fast  to  a  rock-ribbed  con- 


In  the  road  situation,  as  In  every- 
thing else,  mere  grumbling  will  never 
get  the  farmers  anywhere.  Scrlptural- 
ly  speaking,  "the  Lord  helps  those  who 
help  themselves."  The  New  Jersey 
College  of  Agriculture  says  so. 


/ 


'X 


The  Hessian  Fly  Pest 
After  calling  attention  to  the  menace 
of  the  Hessian  fly  as  related  to  the 
present  growing  wheat  crop,  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  makes  this 
practical  suggestion: 

There  is  little  that  can  be  done  to 
save  a  crop  of  wheat  when  once  it  has  I 
become  infested  with  the  Hessian  fly, 
because  the  most  efficient  measures  to 
be  taken  ^gainst  it  are  preventive  in 
character,  and  must  be  carried  out  dur- 
ing the  late  summer  and  early  fall.    It 
will  pay  this  year,  however,  for  grow- 
ers In  the  Eastern  States  to  plow  un- 
der any  heavily  infested  wheat  stubble 
directly  after  harvest,  especially  where 
grasses,  clover,  or  other  forage  crops 
have  not  been  sown  with  the  wheat.  In 
'  the  case  of  wheat  fields  that  have  been 
killed   out   during  the  winter  by  the 
Hessian    fly,   these   should   be   plowed 
down   not   later   than  April    1,   where 
practicable.    Thistlestroys  the  flies  be- 
fore they  have  emerged,  and  prevents 


horses    were    small    Russian    ponies, 
weighing    about     750     pounds.      Few 
motors,    but    these    little    ponies    for 
everything— trucking,  delivering,  even 
coupes  and  carriages.    Gasoline  is  very 
high— it  was  something  like  80  cents  a 
gallon  when  I  was  there.  Leading  agri- 
cultural   economists    In    Berlin    state 
their  census  surveys  indicated  need  for 
a  half  million  mares— but  they  have  no 
gold  and  few  American  dealers  are  will- 
ing to  sell  them  breeding  stock  on  long 
time  credits." 


Salting  Hay 
Many  years  ago  the  editor's  father 
used  to  salt  his  hay  when  he  cut  it. 
The  following  makes  him  think  the 
practice  may  be  coming  Into  fashion 
again:  The  use  of  salt  has  been  recom- 
mended by  many  successful  growers  In 
the  mowing  of  cowpea  hay.  Although 
not  essential,  undoubtedly  the  hay  is 
improved  in  palatabillty,  and  it  may. 
In  the  case  of  hay  not  entirely  cured. 


in   1919   and   the   percentage  o 
cows  was  much  higher.     Each  ye 
the  association  members  benefit  fr 
the  tests  the  number  of  discards  wi 
decrease  as  the  number  of  good  cows 
grows. 

There  were  24,215  cows  tested  in  the 
associations  in  1920,  and  those  tested 
by  individuals  brought  the  total  up  to 
25,646.    Slightly  more  than  2  per  cent, 
were  discarded.     The  existence  of  the 
cow-testing    associations    Is     working 
wonders  for  the  dairy  industry  in  Penn- 
sylvania.    The  desire  for  better  cows 
brought  about  through  the  association 
tests  brings  on  the  need  for  pure-bred 
stock  and  a  first-class  herd  bull.    Many 
co-operative     bull     associations     have 
grown  out  of  the  work  with  results  that 
will  be  astonishing  in  a  few  years. 


them  from  depositing  their  eggs  on  the  I  assist     in     preventing     fermentation, 
grain  in  other  nerrby  fields,  and  thus    About  8  quarts  of  salt  are  used  to  1 


continuing  their   destructive  work   in 
the  current  year's  crop  of  wheat. 

Inasmuch  as  heavy  Infestation  is 
present  in  the  counties  bordering  on 
the  Interstate  line  between  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania,  It  would  be  well  for 
wheat  growers  In  that  section  to  send 
to  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington for  a  copy  of  Bulletin  No.  1083, 
which  contains  further  information  as 
to  the  control  of  this  pest. 


ton  of  hay. 


A  Good  Young  Sheep 
.  A  yearling  Southdown  wether,  bred 
and  raised  at  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry Experimental  Farm,  Beltsville. 
Md.,  won  the  grand  championship  for 
wethers  at  the  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition  recently  held  In  Chicago.  In 
addition.    Southdown    lambs,    likewise 
bred  by  the  bureau,  won  second  and 
fourth  prizes  in  their  respective  classes. 
The  sheep  were  entered  for  exhibition 
and  competition  by  an  Indiana  breeder 
who  had  purchased  them  from  the  de- 
partment. 


»  Plants,  like  youngsters,  need  room  to 
expand.  Remember  that  when  planting 
your  hotbed.— New  Jersey  Agrl.  College. 


Cows  do  the  Plowing 
P.  M.  Chappel,  just  returning  to  this 
country  after  spending  the  last  four 
months  of  1920  In  touch  with  agricul- 
tural leaders  In  Germany  and  In  ob- 
serving conditions  in  every  part  of  the 
empire,  says: 

"Agriculture  in  Germany  is  in  a  bad 
way.  simply  because  they  have  no 
horses.  Heavy  losses  In  the  war  and 
practical  discontinuance  of  breeding  In 
order  to  save  food,  has  destroyed  the 
work  stock  almost  entirely. 

"Even    If    there    were    horses,    few 
would  have  money  to  buy  them.    Many 
are  working  by  hand— turning  over  the 
sod.  with    spades— men,    women,   boys 
and  girls.    Others  fortunate  enough  to 
have    plows    hitch    on    whatever    live 
\  stock  they  have,  a  cow  and  a  horse,  a 
cow  and  a  yearling,  a  cow  and  a  mule- 
some   of   the   queerest  combinations   I 
ever  laid   eyes  on.     These   conditions 
are  not  local,  they're  general.    A  man 
plowing  with  a  cow  hitched  to  his  Im- 
plement and   his   woman    leading   the 
cow.     Harnesses   of   rope   or  anything 
that  will  hold  together.    Fortunate  In- 
deed Is  the  man  with  a  good  yoke  of 
oxen.     In  Berlin,  90 


They  Like  It,  Too 
"What  makes  a  good  ration  for  the 
draft  foal? 

"That  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
feeds  that  the  farmer  has  available," 
says  J.  G.  Fuller  of  the  animal  hus- 
bandry  department  of  the  Wisconsin 
College  of  Agriculture.    "In  tfials  here 
at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station 
we  have  obtained  the  best  results  with 
a  mixture  of  two  parts  rolled  oato,  one 
part  bran,  and  one  part  chopped  alfalfa, 
although  a  good  grade  of  clover  hay 
may  be  substituted  for  the  alfalfa.    We 
found  that  when  the  foals  were  fed  this 
ration  they  ate  very  little  additional 
hay   for   the   mixture   makes   a   very 

bulky  feed. 

"When  the  chopped  legume  hay  was 
omitted  the  foals  ate  more  of  the  hay 
that  was  given  them,  but  they  did  not 
make  as  rapid  gains  on  this  mixture 
as  on  the  previous  one.  If  foals  are  to 
obtain  their  full  growth  they  must  re- 
celve  a  good  ration  and  grow  as  rapidly 
as  possible  the  first  year  and  make  a 
weight  of  from  950  to  1100  pounds." 


The  Last  Straw 

The    situation    in    Scotland    arising 
from  the  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth 
disease  in  Ireland  is  extremely  serious, 
according  to  the  American   consul  at 
Dundee.    Should  it  be  necessary  to  pro- 
hiblt  the  trade  In  live  stock  between 
the  two  countries   for  any  length  of 
time  it  will  produce  a  critical  situa- 
tion  in   Scotland   with   regard   to   the 
milk  and  beef  supplies.     The  demand 
for   the   removal   of   the   embargo   on 
Canadian   stores,   which   would   lessen 
Scotland's  dependence  on  Irish  sources 
of  supply,  will  receive  a  distinct  stimu- 
lus from  the  present  state  of  affairs. 


Strides  that  Get  Somewhere 

Headed  for  better  and  greater  milk 
production  for  Pennsylvania  with  the 
hope  of  establishing  the  state  as  the 
foremost  dairy  center  in  the  country, 
Pennsylvania  farmers  and  dairymen, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  cow-testing 
associations  are  making  rapid  strides  in 
the  Industry.  With  a  total  of  seventy- 
one  associations  now  In  operation, 
Pennsylvania  ranks  second  In  the 
United  States  in  the  number  and  scope 
of  work  accomplished  In  bettering 
dairy  production. 

According  to  a  statement  just  Issued 

by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Division 

of    the    Pennsylvania    State    College, 

which     directs     county     agent     work 

throughout  the  state,  1922  farmers  and 

dairymen  are  members  of  the  71  cow 

testing   associations.      A   total    of    771 

"boarder"   cows   were   discarded    from 

their  herds  as  a  result  of  the  test  that 

showed  them  to  be  producing  less  milk 

than  the  cost  of  their  feed  warranted. 

This  figure  is  somewhat  lower  than  last 

year,  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  aaso- 


Give  Him  Better  Care 

If  the  bull  is  50  per  cent,  of  the  herd, 
as    live    stock    authorities    generally 
agree,  he  should  have  the  best  of  care 
all  the  time.    Dally  exercise  Is  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  head  of   the  herd. 
He  should  be  well  fed  during  all  sea- 
sons, but  should  receive  particular  at- 
tention   just    before    and    during    the 
breeding  season.       Live  stock  men  at 
Minnesota  University  Farm  say  that  to 
large  extent   roughages  may   compose 
the  ration  of  the  bull,  but  that  he  Is  en- 
titled as  well  to  a  grain  ration  based  on 
the  number  of  breeding  females.    Clo- 
ver  or   alfalfa   hay    should    form   the 
greater   part    of   the    ration,    together 
with  a  small,  amount  of  roots,  silage 
and  straw.    Bran  and  ground  oats  for 
the  grain  ration  may  be  fed  as  required. 


any  v( 
to  conttH 
relating  t( 
come  laws  as^ 
which  ended 
Ize  as  follows: 


Revival  of  the  Wi 
tlon.    Passed  over  Pre? 

Cold    storage    leglslatl 
conference. 

Packer  control  legislation, 
from  committee;  passed  Senate;  no 
portunity  for  vote  in  the  Housa 

Muscle  Shoals.  Defeated  In  the  House 
during  the  last  evening  session. 

Capper-Volstead  collective  bargain- 
bill.    Died  In  conference. 

EJmergency  tariff  bill.  Passed  both 
houses  and  vetoed  by  President;  effort 
to  pass  over  veto  failed  at  last  evening 

Act  authorizing  Federal  Reserre 
Board  to  loan  money  to  farmers.  Died 
In  committee. 

Control  of  wheat  gambling.  Not  re- 
ported from  committee. 

Agricultural  appropriation  bill.  Pas^ 
ed  and  signed,  carrying  $360,000  for 
free  seeds  and  $2,000,000  for  relief  of 
drought  stricken  areas. 

Resolution  repealing  war  time  legis- 
lation. Passed  and  BigTied  by  President. 

Winslow  bill  for  prompt  partial  pay- 
ment of  Government  obligations  to  rail- 
roads.   Passed  and  signed. 

ImmigratlMi  bdll.       Passed  and  not 

I  signed. 
All  appropriation  bills  passed  except 
naval.     Army  bill  not  signed. 

Soldier  bonus  bill.  Not  considered, 
but  $18,600,000  appropriation  for  hoe- 
pltal  facilities  passed  and  signed. 


Of  the  above,  only  the  first  nine  re- 
fer particularly  to  farming,  and  every 
one  of  these  was  defeated  except  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  measure,  and 
this  went  Into  eftect  a  couple  of  months 
ago. 


Notes  from  Penna.  College 
Last  year  the  extension  service  en- 
joyed the  most  profitable  period  since 
It  was  Inaugurated.  Projects  under- 
taken by  farm  agents  and  college  exten- 
sion men  were  more  extensive  and 
brought  better  results  than  ever  before. 
The  first  county  agent  went  out  in  1912, 
and  since  that  time  the  steady  Increase 
In  crop  production,  stock  raising  and 
farming  methods  backed  largely  by  the 
extensive  research  at  the  State  College 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has 
done  much  to  raise  Pennsylvania's 
agricultural  standing  from  sixteenth 
t    seventh. 

With  43  per  cent,  cotton  seed  meal 
selling  for  from  $40  to  $45  per  ton,  It 
would  look  as  though  the  price  has 
reached  the  bottom.  Linseed  meal  Is 
also  down  to  $45  to  $50  per  ton,  and  It 
would  appear  that  one  would  be  safe  In 
laying  In  a  supply  at  these  prices. 
The    lesses    which    often    occur    In 


FISH 

FOR 

FEEDING 


STRUVEN'S 

FISH  MEAL 

Crow*  Bif  Frames 

Yon  want  bit  t7P*  pic*  **>>•  ipriat-  Fot  Mg 
Ituned  hoc*  yon  muft  feed  plenty  of  dicM- 
tiblc  protein  and  bone  building  mineralt. 
StravcB't  Fith  MmI  bu  60  per  cent,  difct- 
tibl*  proieia  and  30  per  ces:  bona  boildlng 
Minerals — a  combinatioa  you  can't  buy  in 
tay  otkei  way.  Now  it  tbe  time  yoar  ipriDg 
pits  need  StniTta's  Fith  Meal  moat 

dAS.  M.  STBUVEN  k  Ct^ 

114  a  Ww^twUk.  •».  ■•ItlaM-a.  ■«. 


;^ 


An  OBobatraetive  Continuous  open- 
ing. Door*  absolutely  tight  b«t 
will  not  swell.  Perm«nent  stMl 
ladder  attached  to  front.  BT«fT- 
tlang  flrst-elass  and  prices  right. 
Price*  o**  anpticati€tn 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

VMto.N.Ve 


broodinK  chicks  may  be  lessened  to  a 
p^r  «nt.  «J  thi    clatl'onswere  operated  for  the  flrst  time  1  considerable  degree  by  the  u«  of  coal 
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loan*,  reartv  for  service:  6  unbred  gilts;  Sprln*  plgt, 
both  sexefc      W.  F.  1IcSpa»Ran,    Fc»st(W.  Fa 
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l^ith  Sheep 


rto 
[o  go 
can  be 
?he  other 
l^ow  into  the 


the  second  com- 

^udgment,  especially 

fer   has   had   any  pre- 

F^with  sheep.    It  is  pretty 

for  an  inexperienced  man 

^^     ^ry  largely  in  sheep,  unless  he 

i^ian  on  the  farm  who  does  know 

'flow  to  feed  and  otherwise  care  for  them. 

Not    many    of    us,  .  however,    are    thus 

favorably  situated. 

For  this  reason,  we  advise  farmers 
who  do  not  know,  and  have  no  one  on 
the  place  who  does,  to  go  pretty  slow  in 
purchasing  sheep.  A  small  flock  is  far 
the  best  on  the  outset.  It  is  better  to 
start  with  ten  sheep,  or  even  five,  and 
have  them  do  well  than  it  is  to  get  -a 
flock  of  fifty  and  have  a  good  many  of 
them  die  or  go  wrong. 

The  place   to   get   these   sheep   is   im- 
portant.    As  we  said  in  a  previous  ar- 
ticle, there  is  no  better  place  than  the 
farm   of   some   good,   reliable   man   who 
has  had  a  number  of  years'  experience. 
It  is  a  man's  job  to  sell  sheep  honestly. 
Now,  I  do  not  say  that  most  men  do  not 
intend    to    do    the    fair    thing    by    the 
stranger  who  comes  to  buy  his  surplus 
stock,    but    I    do    say    that    there    is    a 
temptation  with  a  good  many  farmers  to 
foist  upon  the  buyer  his  culls,  and  not 
his  really  prime  sheep. 

On  the  other  hand,  human  nature  has 
a   powerful    influence   with   most   of   us 
under   such    circumstances.     I   have,   we 
will  say,  a  little  money  I  wish  to  invest 
in  sheep.    If  a  man  offers  me  ten  sheep 
which  he  has  picked  out  of  his  flock  for 
the  same  price  that  he  would  charge  for 
half  that  number  of  the  really  first-class 
sheep,  self-interesi  will  -be  pretty  apt  to 
say.  "Take  the  larger  number,"  and  just 
there  I  will  make  my  mistake— an  error 
that  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  me 
failure  in  the  long  run.    Better  for  me  to 
take  the  fewer  number,  paying  the  sum 
I  would  have  had  to  pay  for  the  bigger 
flock   of   inferior   sheep.     So   we   say,   it 
takes  an  iionest  man  to  sell  sheep,  or  any 
other  farm  stock. 

If  you  are  a  judge  of  sheep,  you  know 
which  are  culls  and  which  are  prime 
sheep.  If  not,  you  might  take  some- 
body along  with  you  when  you  go  to  buy, 
or  you  may  trust  the  honesty  of  the 
seller.  Two  or  three  suggestions  as  to 
the  sort  of  sheep  one  should  buy.  First, 
buy  young  sheep.  Old  ewes  are  very 
poor  property.  An  old  Scotch  shepherd 
once  told  me  that  no  sheep  should  be 
kept  after  she  reaches  the  age  of  six 
years.  Experience  bears  that  out.  There 
may  be  exceptions,  but  far  better  err  on 
the  safe  side.  Buy  no  old  sheep  at  any 
price. 

And  then  try  to  find  out  whether  there 
is  any  bodily  defect,  in  limb  or  teeth 
or  udder.  Good-sized,  thrifty-looking 
sheep  are  to  be  sought.  Crippled  sheep 
are  not  to  be  desired.  Sheep  that  sta»d 
low  on  their  legs  are  best.  Long-legged 
sheep  may  run  well,  but  we  are  not  in- 
vesting in  them  for  racing  purposes.  A 
broad  breast  and  a  weH-defined  cap  on 
the  forehead,  if  we  arc  looking  at  Hamp- 


shires  or  Shropshires,  are  good  things  to 
look  for.  Any  sort  of  disease  of  head 
or  hoof  sets  a  sheep  out  of  the  question. 
Snuffles  we  must  avoid. 

Before  entering  the  sheep  business  we 
ought  to  look  well  to  our  fences.  Sheep 
may  run  for  some  time  against  a  poor 
fence  if  they  are  orderly;  but  once  they 
get  the  habit  gf  getting  out  it  is  a  most 
discouraging  thing  to  break  them  of  it. 
The  higher  you  build  the  fence  around 
an  unruly  flock  the  higher  you  will  have 
to  build  it.  Better  clear  the  whole  lot 
out,  build  a  good  fence,  then  begin  over 
with  orderly  sheep. 

Look  out  for  wool-growing  and  lamb- 
bearing  sheep  when  buying.  The  profits 
of  the  business  lie  in  those  two  points 
mainly.     Fine,   soft,  oily  wool   is  best. 

E.  L.  V. 


The  largest  dairy  cow  in  the  world 
weighed  only  2250  pounds.  She  was 
Spring  Brook  Bess  Burke  Second,  then 
owned  by  the  S.  C.  Schroeder  farm  in 
Morehead,  Minn.,  but  since  sold  to 
Winterthur   farms,   Winterthur,   Del. 

Hints  from  Penn  State  College 
At  this  time  of  year  it  is  important 
that  the  shepherd  take  every  precaution 
to  start  the  lambs  on  grain  as  soon  as 
they  commence  to  eat,  at  two  or  three 
weeks  of  age.  Grain  gives  strength,  in- 
sures larger  lambs,  quick  maturity  and 
provides  more  weight  when  marketed. 


If  you  are  likely  to  be  short  of  pas- 
ture for  dairy  cows  next  July  or  Au- 
gust, plan  now  to  sow  oats  and  Canada 
field  peas  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half 
bushels  per  acre,  during  the  latter  part 
of  April  for  July  feeding.  For  August 
feeding  soybeans  should  be  sown  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  May  at  the  rate 
of  one  bushel  per  acre. 

Sand  in  liberal  amounts  may  well  be 
mixed  with  soil  intended  .for  growing 
vegetable  plants,  provided  water  is  ap- 
plied frequently.  Sand  encourages  root 
growth  and  discourages  diseases  of  seed- 
ling plants. .  ^ 


The  Use  of  Churn  Numbers 

The  use  of  churn  numbers  so  that  the 
receivers  of  butter  can  more  readily 
sort  out  separate  churnings  is  urged 
upon  creamery  men  by  food-products 
inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  a  lot  of  butter  recently  ex- 
amined by  these  inspectors  the  score 
varied  from  88  to  92.  As  no  churn 
numbers  were  shown  the  only  way  the 
receiver  could  separate  the  butter  was 
by  examining  every  tub.  If  the  churn 
numbers  had  been  shown,  it  would  have 
been  a  simple  matter  to  separate  the 
various  churnings  and  sell  them  accord- 
ing to  score. 

It  is  not  possible  to  take  time  to  ex- 
amine every  tub,  so  the  butter  is  sold 
according  to  the  samples  taken,  and  at  a 
discount  if  the  samples  vary  widely.  If 
there  should  be  just  one  poor  tub  in  the 
shipment  and  the  sampler  happens  upon 
it,  the  whole  shipment  would  suffer; 
while  if  churn  numbers  are  used  only 
the  tubs  in  that  churning  would  receive 
the  lower  score. 

Smoothing  Up  Hogs 

E.  V.  LAUQHLIN 
I  once  had  a  very  shaggy-haired  bunch 
of  hogs.     They  lacked  the  smooth,  oily 
appearance    that    makes,  hogs    look    so 
presentable.     Through  the  advice  of  the 
local   feed  dealer   I  was  induced  to  in- 
clude oil  meal  in  their  ration.     At  first 
the  animals  would  not  touch  the  meal. 
Finally,   however,   they  acquired   a  pro- 
nounced   appetite    for    it.     For    two    or 
three   weeks  I   could  see  no  change  in 
the  appearance  of  the  hogs.     Within  a  I 
month,    however,    I    observed   that   they  | 
were  beginning  to  slick  up.     The  rough 
hair    disappeared    and    the    rough    skin 
cleaned   off.     By   the   time   I   had  been 
feeding  oil  meal  two  months  the  hogs 
were  as  smooth-looking  as  could  be  de- 
sired.    Since  that  time  I  always  include 
oil  meal  in  the  feed  of  my  hogs,  lozva. 

Some  Cow 

If  size  were  a  sure  sign  of  heavy 
milk  and  butter  production  in  a  cow,  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  college 
would  hold  one  of  the  high  records  of 
the  United  States,  Maid  Henry  Pon- 
tiac,  a  Holstein  cow  in  the  college  herd, 
probably  is  the  largest  dairy  cow  west 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Just  before  she  freshened  recently  she 
weighed  2150  pounds.  She  measures  27 
inches  across  the  hips— a  measurement 
which  very  few  cows  have  ever  reached. 


BARKER'S 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE   POWDER 

The  old  reliable — 60  years  on  the  market — never  scored  a  failure 
—never  one  complaint— yet  millions  of  packages  soUl.  Costs  more 
than  any  other  because  it  has  high  class,  guaranteed  drugs  in  it- 
uses  12  ingredients  in  its  make  up— and  as  only  small  doses  are  neces- 
sary it  goes  farther  than  any  other  powder. 
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better- and  keeps  them  so.     A  standby  you 

can  rely  on  to  do  Its  work— and  do  It  quickly 
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^      lasting    results,    think  of  BARKERS— 
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With  Bevelled  Doors — Keeps  Ensilage 
Perfect — Easily  Operated. 


THE     OLD     RELIABLE 

CENTURY  :?:;«  silos 

Greatest  Improvement  of  the  20th     fj^gS 
Century — Everlasting.  l9*S& 

OPENINa    ROOFS  for  Full  Silos 

ENSILAGE  TRUCKS  WOOD  TANKS 
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Aid9  Digestion— Makes  Healthier  Cow 
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THE   NORMAL  colony   of   bees   in   the   spring 
consists    of    a    queen    and    several    thousand 
workers.     As  the  weather  grows  warmer  the  queen 
commences   to   lay.     When   the  young   bees   begin 
to  emerge  the  quantity  of  brood  is  increased,  and 
it  gradually  keeps  on  increasing  as  the  bees  bring 
in  more  nectar  and  pollen.    Soon  the  hive  is  nearly 
fi;ll  of  bees  and  brood.     The  queen  then  starts  to 
lay  in  the  drone  cells.    The  colony  keeps  ou  increas- 
ing until  it  is  too  large  for  one  hive. 
The  bees  then  begin  to  build  queen 
cells.    A  queen  cell  is  different  from 
other  cells  in  that  it  is  larger  and 
hangs  on  the  comb  vertically.    The 
same   egg   that  produces  a   worker 
could  produce  a  queen.     The  queen 
larvae    receive    special    food,    how- 
ever, and   that  is   what   makes   the 
difference.      When    the    larvae    are 
grown  to  full   size  they  are  sealed 
up.     The   colony   is   then   ready   to 
swarm,  and  at  a  favorable  time  the 
old    queen    and    most    of    the    bees 
leave      for      new      quarters.        Bad 
weather   during   the   swarming  sea- 
son  may   stop    swarming,   as    bees 
will  not  swarm  unless  the  weather 
is   nice.     It    is   very    seldom,  how- 
ever,    that     there     is     much     had 
weather    at    swarming    time. 

The  swarm,  on  leaving  the  hive, 
circles  around  in  the  air  a  few  min- 
utes and  then  clusters  a  short  dis- 
tance away.     There  it  remains  for 
a  short  time  before  flying  away  to  the  new  home. 
They  seldom  get  a  chance  to  go  farther,  however. 
If  increase   is  not  desired,  the   swarm  may  be   re- 
turned,  without  the  queen,  to  the  old  hive  and  all 
the  queen  cells  destroyed,  excepting  one  good  one. 
When   increase   is  desired  the  old   hive   should  be 
moved  to  one  side  and  the  swarm  hived  in  a  new 
hive  on  the  old   stand.     This  forces  the  field  bees 
of  the  parent  colony  to  join  the  swarm.    The  supers 
on  the  old  hive  should  be  removed  and  placed  on 
the  new  one.    It  is  a  good  plan  to  destroy  all  queen 


By  GEORGE  W.  PRICE 

cells  but  one  in  the  parent  colony,  or  else  destroy 
them  all  and  requeen.  Otherwise  the  colony  may 
cast  another  swarm. 

Swarms  shauld  be  hived  on  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion rather  than  drawn  comb.  Then  the  honey 
brought  in  is  stored  in  the  supers,  just  where  it  is 
wanted.      As   the   foundation    is   drawn    out   in    the 


Bm  Murm  to  provide  pUnty  of  foragm  for  thoam  cAojm  thi»  ymar. 


breed  chamber,  the  queen  occupies  every  cell  as 
soon  as  it  is  built,  so  there  is  no  honey  stored  there 
for  some  time.  Of  course,  there  is  not  much  brood 
reared,  but  it  is  not  needed  at  this  time. 

Many  of  the  best  beekeepers  clip  one  wing  of 
each  of  their  queens.  Where  this  is  done  the 
swarm  issues  just  the  same,  but  the  queen,  being 
unable  to  fly,  flutters  around  on  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  hive.  The  swarm  goes  a  short  dis- 
tance, but  upon  discovering  that  the  queen  is  not 
present,  returns  to  the  hive.     While  the  swarm  is 


gone,  the  queen  is  caught  and  caged,  the  old  hive 
moved  to  a  new  location  and  a  new  one  put  in  its 
place.  When  the  swarm  comes  back  and  the  bees 
start  to  enter  the  hive,  the  queen  may  be  freed 
among  them.  Where  the  old  method  of  hiving 
swarms  is  used  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  some  kind 
of  a  swarm-catching  device  or  a  long  pole  to  reach 
swarms  that  cluster  up  high.  A  bushel  basket  on 
a  long  pole  will  do. 

In    preventing    swarming,    much 
depends   on   whether    the   apiary  is 
run   for  comb   or  extracted   honey. 
It  is  much  easier  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing   when     running     for    extracted 
honey.     Then  there  is  a  big  differ- 
ence in  colonies;  some  colonies  go 
through  the  season  and  never  seem 
to  think  of  swarming,  while  others 
seem  determined  to  swarm  no  mat- 
ter what  is  done  to  stop  them.     It 
may  be  necessary  to  dequeen   this 
kind    of    colony.      Dequeening   will 
usually    stop    swarming    when    all 
else  fails.     It  is  not  generally  used, 
however,  except  as  a  last  resort,  be- 
cause a  queenless   colony   does  not 
seem  to  work  as  well  as  one  with 
a  queen. 

The  season  seems  to  have  some 
effect  on  swarming.  The  bees 
would  much  rather  work  in  frames 
than  in  comb  honey  sections,  so  the 
extracted  honey  producer  does  not 
have  as  much  trouble  as  the  comb 
honey  man.  If  he  adds  extra  supers  as  fast  as  the 
bees  need  them  and  gives  plenty  of  shade  and  ven- 
tilation there  will  not  be  much  swarming.  Of 
course,  the  room  should  be  provided  just  before 
the  bees  need  it,  and  not  withheld  until  they  are 
crowded,  or  they  may  start  queen  cells. 

Some  beekeepers  use  the  Quimby  hive,  which 
takes  a  frame  18 yS  by  W/a.  The  users  of  this  hive 
claim  that  it  gives  the  bees  and  queen  so  much 
room   that   they  have  very   little  desire  to   swarm. 

(Condudeii  on  p«««  134) 
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The  Seed-Bed  for  Corn 


A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


JUST   WHAT   kind   of   preparation   is   necessary 
for  the  seed-bed  for  corn  depends  on  whether 
the   land   was  fall   plowed,   or  plowed   this   spring. 
Fall  plowed  land  should  be  disked  just  as  soon  as 
the  ground  will  permit.    This  is  necessary  in  order 
to  conserve  the  moisture,  and  to  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  weeds.     In  most  cases  fall  plowed  land 
was  left  rough  during  the  winter.     In  such  cases,  a 
disk  or  cut-away  harrow  may  be  used  to  cut  up  the 
land,    and    make    it    level.      However,    no    attempt 
should  be  made  to  put  the  land   in  perfect  condi- 
tion  for  planting  during  the  early  days   of  spring, 
as  subsequent  rains   may  pack  the 
ground  so  that  extra  work  is  neces- 
sary   to   put    it    in    good    condition. 
It    is    sufficient    to    level    the    land 
somewhat,  but  have  a  rough  mulch 
formed,  so  as  to  prevent  too  rapid 
drying  out  of  the  soil;  the  late  days 
of    April    are    usually    very    windy, 
and    some    times    accompanied    by 
dry    weather,    which    increases    the 
rate    of   evaporation   quite    rapidly. 
Fall  plowed  land  should  be  worked 
with  a  harrow  every  10  days  until 
the  time   of  planting,   so  as  to  get 
rid  of  the  small  weeds.     Thorough 
disking    is    very    important    in    the 
Eastern  States,  since  these  soils  are 
generally    more    weedy    than    those 
in   the   Corn    Belt. 

Where  the  land  has  been  spring 
plowed,    particularly    if    a    sod    has 
been  turned  under,  a  roller  should 
in    most    cases    follow    the    plow. 
This   is  to  press  down  the  soil   so 
as  to  prevent  excessive  drying  out 
from    beneath.      In    every    case    a 
jointer  should  be  used  on  the  plow 
in  order  to  turn  under  every  bit  of 
sod  atid  trash.     After  rolling,  it  is 
well  to  follow  with  a  disk  or  cut- 
away  harrow,  so  as  to  cut  up  the  soil,  and  at  the 
same  time  compact  it  sufficiently  to  drive  out  the 
extra  air  that  may  lie  between  the  furrow  slice  and 
the   subsoil.      If    this    is   done    a   considerable   time 
before    planting,    another    disking    should    be    made 
in  a   week  or   ten   days.     As  with   the   fall   plowed 
land,  too  much  work  need  not  be  put  on  the  land 
in   order   to   put   it   in   fine   tilth   at   the   surface,   as 
heavy  rains  may  compact  the  soil,  and  thus  require 
additional    work    later.      Disking    at    intervals    will 
keep  the  land  loose  and   lively  at  the  surface,  and 
serve    to    renew    the    capillery    connection    between 
the   soil   and    subsoil.    Likewise,    the   disking   serves 
to  more  thoroughly  mix  the  sod  and  organic  mat- 
ter  with   the   soil.      Land   fitted   as   outlined   above 
will   need   only   a   slight    harrowing  with   an   Acme 
or  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow  previous  to  planting. 

In    case   of   heavy   rains   it   may   be   necessary   to 
disk  just  before  planting,  and  follow  the  disk  with 
a  leveling  harrow  of  some  sort.     In  the  absence  of 
a    roller,    fallow    land*    which    has    been    recently 
turned,   may  be   dragged.     This   will  serve  to  level 
the  soil,   fill   in   the  openings,   and   put  the   land  in 
good  condition  for  the  disking  to  follow.     The  im- 
portance of  thoroughly  working  the  soil  some  time 
before   planting   is   evident   from    the   fact    that   the 
open   spaces,  or  pockets,  in   the  soil   often  dry   out 
after    planting,   and    the    corn    is    weakened    or    de- 
stroyed through  lack  of  moisture.     Likewise,  these 
.  depressions   in   the    plowed    land    may   prevent   the 
corn  from  being  thoroughly  covered,  and  this  may 
result   in   loss   through   birds,   or   through   lack   of 
sufficient   moisture  to   germinate   the   seed.      It   fol- 
lows, that  good  preparation  of  the  seed-bed  can  be 
best  attained   through   a   thorough  job  of   plowing. 
Of  course,  a  poor  job  of  plowing  may  be  wonder- 
fully improved  by  the  use  of  a  disk  or  other  har- 
rows, but  this  requires  considerable  labor. 


Early  plowing  is  necessary  in  order  to  conserve 
the  right  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  for  rapid 
germination   of   the   corn,   and   also   to   lessen   the 
amount  of  labor  necessary  to  reduce  the  soil  to  a 
good  seed-bed.     Where  it  is  not  possible  to  plow 
the  fallow  land  early,  it  is  well  to  run  over  the  un- 
plowed  land  with  a  disk  or  cut-away  harrow  while 
the   surface   is   still   in   good   condition.     This   will 
prevent  the  soil  from  becoming  hard  beneath,  the 
later  plowing  can  be  done  much  more  easily,  and 
the  upturned  soil  will   require  very  little   work  to 
put  it  in  fine  condition.     In  many  cases  it  will  be 
found   desirable   to   disk  the   entire   fallow   ground 
before  beginning   to  plow,  as  this  has  been   found 
to  lessen   the  work   necessary  to  reduce  the   seed- 
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Guard  the  Water  Supply 

CHARLES  H.  CHKSLEY 


OUR  FATHERS  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
sanitation  when  they  built  their  farm  build- 
ings and  dug  the  wells  to  furnish  the  family  water 
supply.  Evidently  their  main  thought  was  to  get 
the  well  where  they  could  find  water  nearest  the 
surface,  even  though  it  happened  to  be  right  in 
line  with  barnyard  drainage.  Many  farms  have 
wells  in  the  most  unsanitary  spots  and  the  wonder 
is  that  men,  otherwise  progressive,  continue  to  use 
the  water  from  these  old  wells. 

It  has  been  proven  by  scientists  that  certain  dis- 
eases are   readily   transmitted  by   means   of   water. 
Typhoid,  dysentary   and    other   intestinal    disorders 
are  known   as   "water-borne"   diseases  and   all   dis- 
orders   of   a    contagious    nature    are    more    or    less 
liable  to  be  carried  to  human  beings  by  means  of 
water.      Often    it    will   be    found    that    water    from 
wells,  not  actually   containing  germs  of  contagion, 
are  not  healthy  and  carry  mild  stomach  and  bowel 
disorders. 

Some  wells  are  so  located  that  care  might  remedy 
the  ill  effects  of  former  contamination.  Thus,  an 
outhouse,  hog  house,  hen  house  or  barnyard  may 
be  moved.  This  can  often  be  done  easier  than  a 
new  well  can  be  sunk.  Surface  drainage  has  much 
to  do  with  the  purity  of  the  water.  See  that  the 
surface  drainage  enters  the  well.  Water  passing 
for  a  considerable  distance  through  the  ground 
becomes  filtered  and  purified.  It  is  only  when 
sources  of  contamination  are  near  the  well  that 
actual  harm  results. 

Surface  supplies  of  water  arc  pretty  sure  to  be 
more  or  less  unfit  for  use.     Springs  coming  from 
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Sore  Shoulder  Problem 

R.  B.  RUSHING 

Ir  IS  very  surprising  to  see  how  many  horses  are 
kept  at  work,  by  very  intelligent  and  well- 
meaning  men,  that  have  shoulders  in  such  shape 
that  they  should  not  be  worked  another  hour  until 
the  sore  has  been  healed.  In  almost  every  case  the 
starting  of  the  sore  was  simply  carelessness,  and 
could  have  been  prevented  at  the  beginning  with 
very  little  precaution. 

Nine  cases   of  sore   shoulders  out   of  every  ten 
are    caused    by    badly-fitting    or   worthless   collars. 
Too  many  try  to  fit  the  horse  to  the  collar  instead 
of  the  collar  to  the  horse.    In  case  of  a  new  collar, 
if  the  length  and  breadth  are  right, 
but  the  shape  does  not  seem  to  be 
exactly  as  it  should  be  to  conform 
to    the    horse's    shoulders,    it    is    a 
good   plan   to   throw   the   collar  in 
a  tub  of  water  and  let  is  soak  for 
two   or  three   hours.     Wipe   it  off 
when  taking  out,  then  put  it  on  the 
horse  and  go  ahead,  letting  it  shape 
to  the  shoulders  while  damp.    Most   ' 
all  collars  in  this  condition  will  fit 
a  ,  horse's    shoulders    quickly    and  * 
without    galling.      After    using   this 
collar    on    the    horse,    for    say    as 
much  as  a  half  day,  hang  it  up  in 
a  dry  place  to  dry  out.     When  the 
collar   gets  thoroughly  dry  oil  the 
leather  sufficiently  to  keep  it  from 
hardening.     This  will  keep  it  from 
hurting  the  shoulders  again.     If  a 
collar  is   sized   right   to   start  witlv  , 
this  softening  will   fit  it  right,  anS 
not    tnake    the    animal's    shoulders 
sore    while    doing    so.      When    the 
collar  fits  right  from  the  very  start, 
it    is   not    necessary   to    go    to    thw 
trouble;  but  at  the   first   hint  of  a 
poor    fit    it    should    be    handled   in 
this    way,    or   another    collar    used 
•  that   will   fit  perfectly. 

Sometimes  a  horse  has  a  walk  while  at  work  that 
seems  to  make  the  fitting  of  the  collars  difficult. 
The  horse  that  walks  from  side  to  side  is  usually  a 
hard  one  to  handle  in  the  shoulders,  as  his  gait  is 
such  that  the  shoulders  take  all  the  hard  knocks. 
A  horse  with  prominent  shoulder  points  is  also  more 
or  less  difficult  to  keep  free  from  galls. 

In  all  cases  a  "prevention  of  the  trouble  is  usually 
easier  than  its  ultimate  successful  cure,  but  after 
an  injury  has  been  done,  the  owner  is  then  much 
interested  in  something  that  will  help  to  cure. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  salves  and  lin- 
iments on  the  market  that  have  more  or  less  cura- 
tive value.     Most  any  of  them  will  help  to  cure  if 
the  cause  of  the  injury  is  removed,  and  none  are  of 
much  value  unless  the  cause  is  first  removed.     For 
instance,  all  the  best  salves  in   the  world   will   not 
heal  over  a  sore  that  is  made  by  the  ill-fitting  col- 
lar, providing  the  horse  is  kept  steadily  at  work  in 
the  same   collar,   at  least   not   unless   the   collar   is 
fitted  by  soaking.     Even  then,  if  the  sore  has  been 
allowed  to  become  larger  than  the  size  of  a  twen- 
ty-five cent  piece,  it  is  very  hard  to  handle.     I  have 
found,  that  in  dealing  with  such  extreme  cases,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  use  a  cloth  collar,  such  as  can  be 
bought  for  about  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  if  neces- 
sary a  hole  may  be  cut  out  at  a  point  over  the  sore. 
Then   the   horse   may   be   kept   at   moderate   work 
without  much  injury,  and  usually  the  constant  appli- 
cation of  a  gdod  salve  will  heal. 

A  box  of  good  salve  should  always  be  kept  on 
hand,  for  it  is  not  only  good  for  all  sores  and  cuts, 
but  it  is  good  to  use  in  case  an  irritation  develops 
on  a  horse's  neck,  which  is  usually  due  to  a  small 
mite  that  works  at  the  root,  of  the  hair.  A  good 
salve  will  kill  this  and  stop  the  irritation.  But  the 
man  to  be  censured  is  the  one  who  keeps  right  on 
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MAY  1, 1921 


ARE  YOU  receiving— have  you  ever  received  in 
times  of  perplexity  and  trouble,  messages  of 
direction  and  comfort  right  from  God  himself?  If 
not,  there's  something  wrong,  for  He's  sending  such 
messages  to  you  all  the  time.  Why  aren't  you  get- 
ting them? 

When  our  telephone  goes  wrong  the  first  thing 
the  inspector  does,  after  being  sure  the  messages 
get  started  right— that  the  transmitter  is  in  working 
order— is    to    examine    the    receiver;    the    receiving 
mechanism   is   so   likely   to    be   out   of   adjustment. 
That's  where  you  and  I  want  to  look  for  our  trou- 
ble.   The  messages  didn't  get  through  to  me  and  I 
found  the  trouble  right  in  the  receiver;  when  I  ad- 
justed my  end  of  the  line  so  that  it  vibrated  with 
Ihe    transmitter    then    I    began   to   get   my    Lord's 
messages.     But  the  adjustment  is  delicate  and  I  am 
careless,  willful,  and  I  know  I  am  missing  messages 
perhaps   more   blessed   than   those   I    get.      But  oh, 
what   wonderful  messages  come  through!     For  in- 
stance, just  a  few  days  ago: 

The  problem  before  me  was  a  perplexing  one 
and  1  didn't  see  the  way  out  of  it;  it  had  given  me 
a  bad  night  and  I  got  out  of  bed  feeling  pretty  blue 
—my  whole  vision  obscured  by  this  vexing  matter 
which  1  was  holding  so  close  before  my  eyes.  On 
my  bedroom  wall  hangs  a  pad  calendar  with  a  leaf 
for  each  day— a  remarkable  calendar  that  God  has 
used  wonderfully  in  speaking  to  me— and  on  this 
particular  morning  the  calendar's  greeting  to  me 
was  the  text  "Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget 
not  all  his  benefits,"  and  underneath  these  verses: 

Yes.  think  and  thank !    'Twill  lighten  care. 
And  make  thy  pain  less  hard  to  bear. 
Count  up  the  mercies  of  today, 
^    And  discontent  will  flee  away: 

More  calm  and  patient  thou  wilt  grow, 
While   from  thy  lips  thanksgivings   How. 

Yes,  think  and  thank!     Look  up  and  see 
By  faith  the  home  prepared  for  thee. 
Where  ne'ther  weariness  nor  tears 
Can  ever  come— nor  pain,  nor  fears. 
Think   how    'twas   bought— by   Jesus    (leatn— 
And  thank    Him   with  thy  latest  breath. 

And  there  was  the  answer  to  my  questioning,  my 
Lord's  direct  message  to  me. 

But.  you  sav.  that  calendar  was  printed  months 
ago  Yes.  and  the  verses  were  written  by  G.  M. 
Taylor  long  before  that.     Then  how  could  it  have 


been  a  personal  message  from  God  to  meet  a 
specific  condition?  Stop  a  minute;  let's  have  a  look 
at  the  Word.  Isaiah  65:  24.  "And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  before  they  call,  I  will  answer;  and  while 
they  are  yet  speaking,  I  will  hear."  That's  God's 
way!  Our  trouble  is  that  we  limit  God  by  our  poor 
feeble  understanding,  to  the  ways  we  call  natural, 
reasonable;  to  things  we  call  possible,  forgetting 
that  "with  God  all  things  are  possible." 

Have  you  ever  looked  through  a  microscope  at  a 
snowfl^ke,  a  crystal  of  salt  or  a  tiny  leaf,  and  seen 
the    wonderful    beauty— the   "impossible,"    the    "un- 
reasonable"   beauty— revealed    in    the    glass?      You 
take  these  things  out  of  the   common  place  when 
you  come  to  a  true  knowledge  of  them  by  magnify- 
ing,  don't   you?       Listen    then    to    the    words    of    the 
Magnificat— that    inspiring    song    of    Mary,    who    was 
to   become   the   mother   of  Jesus:     "My   soul   doth 
magnify   the    Lord,    and    my    spirit   hath    rejoiced  .jn 
God  my  Saviour"  (Luke  1:  46,  47).     Think  of  the 
conditions    under    which    Mary    sr.ng    these    words; 
from  a  human  standpoint  she  was  in  a  distressmg, 
a  humiliating  position,  and  yet  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
had  brought  her  a  message— an  impossible,  an  un- 
reasonable message— that  she  was  "highly  favored" 
and    "blessed    among    women,"    xvhich    she    believed. 
^hy?     Because  her  soul  magnified  the  Lord  and  she 
kneiv  that   all   things   were   possible   with   Him.     And 
so  instead  of   sorrowing  over  the  human  prospect  of 
humiliation    her    spirit    rejoices    in    God    her    Saviour. 
She    is    humble— just    an    instrument    in    the    Master's 
hand— "For   he  hath   regarded   the   low  estate  of   his 
hand  maiden;"  and  then  the  joy  of  perfect  faith,  the 
sure  victory— "for,  behold,  from  henceforth  all  genera- 
tions shall  call  me  blessed!" 

Does  your  soul,  and  mine,  magnify  the  Lord? 
Are  we,  emptied  of  self  and  self-interest,  ready  to 
place  ourselves  in  His  hands  as  humble  instruments 
with  which  He  may  work  His  good  pleasure?  If 
so— and  only  if  so— will  the  messages  of  direction 
and  comfort  from  Him  come  through  to  us;  for 
then  the  receiver  is  in  adjustment. 

Edward  T.  Walker. 


Don't  Give  Up  the  Dairy 

Dairy  farming  is  the  very  ground  work  of  successful 
farming.  In  no  other  way  can  we  as  surely  main- 
tain our  soil  fertility  and  at  the  same  time  secure  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  families  the  measure  of  financial 
return  we  should  have. 

And  yet  from  all  parts  of  the  country  come  reports 
of  decreasing  herds,  with  consequent  lessened  flow  of 
milk.  Just  as  surely  as  this  is  kept  up.  just  so  surely 
there  will  be  distress  on  the  part  of  the  consumers  of 
milk  and  a  less  efficient  farming  community. 

The  way  out  of  this  dilemma  is  for  producer  and 
distributor  and  consumer  to  get  together  in  a  friendly, 
honest  and  fair  way  and  decide  on  a  reasonable  price 
for  milk— reasonable  to  the  farmer,  reasonable  to  the 
dealer  and  reasonable  to  the  man  who  needs  milk. 

Can  this  be  done?  It  surely  can.  It  was  done  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  Pittsburgh.  It  is  being  done  in  a 
few  other  places.  It  may  be  done  everywhere ;  and  this 
is  what  must  come  before  cows  will  come  back  to  the 
farm  and  the  integrity  of  our  farm  soils  be  conserved. 
This  is  a  thing  for  which  we  must  all  work,  and  work 
with  heart  and  soul. 

Bettering  the  Quality 

It  is  fine  to  know  that  the  good  folks  who  make 
tools  and  other  articles  in  use  on  the  farm  are  work- 
ing hard  to  make  the  quality  of  their  products  better 
all  the  time.  Just  now  we  are  thinking  of  wire  fenc- 
ing. Why  it  was  so  we  do  not  know,  so  we  pass  it 
by.  but  for  some  time,  especially  during  our  late  un- 
pleasantness across  the  water,  some  kinds  of  fencmg 
of  this  sort  were  very  poor.  They  soon  rusted  out. 
The  price  was  all  right;  no  doubt  about  that;  but 
the  wear  certainly  was  missing.  But  things  are  better 
in  this  line  now.  The  galvanizing  is  heavier  and  the 
work  done  in  a  more  workmanlike  manner.  For  all 
of  which  we  are  truly  thankful  as  farmers.  Now  if 
the  coal  men  would  only  give  us  coal  and  not  stones! 
But  that,  too,  will  come,  in  time. 


Time  for  Farmers  to  Act 

No  more  true  words  were  ever  spoken  by  a  public 
official  than  those  expressed  by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Wallace  recently  at  Chicago.  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  we  have  not  the  space  to  reproduce  the 
address  in  its  entirety.  Here,  however,  is  the  gist  of 
what  he  said : 

"This  nation  cannot  hope  to  maintain  its  agriculture 
on  a  sound  economic  basis  unless  farmers  give  atten- 
tion to  the  busines  end  of  farming.  As  large  pro- 
ducers they  have  been  the  very  best  in  the  world.  As 
salesmen  they  have  been -very,  very  poor."  .  .  .  "Wc 
must  be  put  on  a  sound  economic  basis.  This  is  im- 
perative if  production  is  to  be  maintained  and  our 
people  are  to  be  fed  at  reasonable  costs.  ...  It  is 
time  to  call  in  men  who  are  qualified  to  study  this 
problem  in  its  larger  aspects  and  map  out  a  program 
that  can  be  followed." 

In  short,  it  is  time  for  farmers  to  act 

Editorial  Briefs 

"The  minimum  loss  through  waste  of  farm  fertility 
annually  is  not  less  than  $500,000,000."    This  astound- 
ing estimate  is  that  made  by  ex-Governor  Eberhardt. 
of  Minnesota.     He  was  not  speaking  to  farmers,  but 
to  bankers;   and  yet,  the  men  of  the  farm  must  not 
pass  the  words  by  unnoticed,  for  as  the  speaker  went 
on  to  say,  "We  enact  stringent  legislation  to  prevent 
impairment  of  capital  in  our  banking  institutions,   to 
protect  our  depositors,  but  the  working  capital  invest- 
ment  of    millions   in   farm   property,    upon    which   all 
human  institutions  must  depend  for  existence,  has  not 
been  safe-guarded  in  any  manner."  Realizing  the  great 
truth  of  these  assertions,  is  it  not  high  time  that  every 
farmer   should   do   all  in   his   power  to   conserve  the 
fertility  of  his  land? 

In  these  days  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  vitamines 
in  food  for  men  folks ;  but  do  we  not  forget  that  most 
of  the  vitamines  have  been  taken  out  of  the  .ground 
feeds  we  give  to  our  stock?  That  is  why  the  ground 
grain  from  our  own  farms  is  so  much  better  than  a 
good  share  of  that  we  buy.  When  we  feed  grain 
ground  just  as  nature  gave  if  to  us,  it  will  be  better 
for  our  cows,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs,  and  we  will  get 
more  for  our  money  invested  in  this  kind  of  food. 
That  is  one  reason  why  we  advise  all  farmers,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  grow  their  own  grains  for  use  on  the 
farm. 


A  most  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  is  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  men  of  the  farm  to  unite  their  forces  for 
the  accomplishment  of  desired  objects.  We  would  not 
for  the  world  favor  anything  that  would  seem  like 
building  up  a  great  class  movement.  That  would  be 
a  menace  to  the  best  good  of  the  country.  But  tKere 
is  every  possible  reason  why  farmers  should  combine 
their  eflforts  so  as  to  bring  about  good  for  themselves 
and  for  their  fellows.  Whatever  we  can  do  in  that 
direction  is  perfectly  right  and  proper  and  in  line  with 
the  best  spirit  of  our  day  and  generation. 


For  one  thing  we  are  supremely  thankful,  and  that 
is  that  in  its  prosecution  of  offenders  of  the  U.  S. 
grain  standard  acts,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
not  found  any  farmer  with  a  smirch  on  his  character. 
It  is  little  less  than  highway  robbery  to  alter  inspec- 
tion tickets  so  as  to  show  grain  of  a  higher  quality 
than  it  really  is.  thus  securing  higher  prices,  and  we 
are  ashamed  of  the  men  who  do  it.  We  are  jealous 
of  anything  which  savors  of  crookedness  on  the  part 
of  farmers  or  dealers  in  farm  products.  Brethren, 
these  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 


Farmer-father,  listen.  It  hurts  when  you  speak 
harshly  to  the  little  chap.  You  don't  mean  to  do  it, 
of  course.  You  just  don't  think,  that  is  all.  Let 
memor>-  run  back  a  moment  through  the  years  and 
remember  how  happy  you  were  when  father  was  good 
and  kind  to  you.  Then  gather  your  little  man  up  in 
your  arms  and  let  him  know  you  love  him.  That  is 
worth  all  the  rest  you  have  done  in  your  day's  work. 


1. ! 
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Potatoes  Plus  Porter  Equals  Profits 


E.  A.  KIRKPATRICK 


This  is  a  story  of  potatoes  and 
profits.  Those  are  the  main  — or 
Maine— things  in  the  story. 

Where  does  Porter  cotiie  in?  I'll 
tell  you:  He  is  sales  manager  of  the 
Aroostook  Federation  of  Farmers, 
Aroostook  county,  Maine,  an  organiza- 
tion of  farmers  who  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  market  their -own  pota- 
toes.    But  that  is  getting  ahead  of  the 

story. 

To  start  at  the  beginning,  I  must  ask 
you  to  go  back  to  the  fall  of  1918. 
Place,  Aroostook  county,  Maine.  Con- 
dition, potato  growers  were  about  to 
go  on  the  rocks.  Reason,  a  poor  mar- 
keting system,  or  none  at  all,  and  no 
buying  organization  to   get  their  sup 


is  Guy  Porter.  That  is  where  Porter 
comes  into  the  story.  When  a  car  is 
loaded  by  a  local  manager,  Porter  is 
notified.  He  sells  the  car,  notifies  the 
local  manager,  gives  him  shipping  di- 
rections and  names  the  prices  received. 
Bill  of  lading  is  then  sent  to  Porter, 
who  banks  a  draft  on  the  firm  buying 
the  car.  Then  the  head  sales  office 
sends  a  check  to  the  local  manager, 
commission  is  deducted,  and  the  grow- 
er gets  his  money  two  days  after  the 
sale  is  made.  A  commission  of  5  per 
cent  is  charged  on  all  sales  and  pur- 
chases, and  ai; 'insurance  fee  of  $5  a 
car  was  added  last  fall  to  safeguard 
against  loss  from  freezing,  price 
slump,    etc.      Only    members    of    the 


ditional  men  and  facilities  we  could  also 
develop  by  experimental  methods  a  bet- 
ter type  of  common  storage  house  for 
fruits  and  vegetables,  a  matter  that  is 
of  great  importance  today."  he  added. 

"In  the  vegetable  line."  says  Dr. 
Fletcher,  "work  should  be  started  imme- 
diately on  the  breeding  of  disease  re- 
sistant  varieties  of  standard  crops.  The 


winter's  needs;  eggs  produced  during 
these  thrc«  months  are  said  to  be  the 
best   for   preserving. 

Only  fresh,  clean  eggs  should  be 
put  down,  and  they  must  not  'be 
washed,  because  washing  removes  the 
uatural  protective  coating  over  the 
shell,  say  specialists  at  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.    One  spoiled  egg 


pHes      To  remedy  the  situation,   these     Federation   can  sell  through   the  mar- 
Maine  potato  growers,  who  had  mas-  I  ket  machine.    Shares  in  the  association 


^.^oi   veg;;;S:   vai^^^es    for    in  a  jar  is  likely  to  cause  spoilage  of 

s^ecia    pulses,   such   as   used   by   can-    the  lot.     As  an  added  P-caut.on.  m- 

nerves    that  will  cause  a  great  all-around  1  fertile    eggs    rather    than    fertile    ones 

saving,     is    a    problem    that    could    be      *       *  '  ^  -" 

tackled  here  if  the  men  and  time  were 

available.      Experiments    should    also   be 

conducted  on  fertilizer  requirements  for 

market    garden    crops   at    several   points 

ir  the  State.     The  manure  supply  is  fast 

decreasing,    and    we    must    know    what 

commercial  fertilizers  to  use." 


tered  the  growing  end  of  their  busi- 
ness, decided  to  take  matters  of  mark- 
eting into  their  own  hands,  as  far  as 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 
Twelve  hundred  of  them  got  together, 
and  then  came  savings  and  profits — a 
saving  of  from  $15  to  $30  a  ton  on 
fertilizer  purchased,  and  an  extra 
thirty  cents  a  bushel  from  potatoes. 

The  first   move  these  men   made  in 
getting   together   was  to  rent   a   town 
hall  and  hold  a  meet  ng  which  was  an- 
nounced     through      the      newspapers. 
About    450    men    turned    out    for    the 
meeting.      A    temporary    organization 
was  formed,  and  the  rest  of  the  potato 
growers  were '"felt  out"  to  see  wheth- 
er they  would  take  up  with  a  new  plan 
of  marketing.     A   man   came  into   the 
county  from  the  State  Department  of 
Markets,  and  he  in  turn  called  in  an- 
other man  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
at  Washington.  The  county  agent  was 
hitched    up    with    the    other    two    men, 
and  straightway  this  three-horse  team 
started  to  plow  up  trouble  dust  for  the 
old  marketing  system.    Fourteen  meet- 
ings were  held  throughout  the  county 
and  men  were  chosen  to  meet  at  Cari- 
bou and  take  final  action  on  a  market- 
ing organization.     Result  of  the  meet- 
ing, a  $100,000  marketing  organization 
was  incorporated. 

Right  from  the  start  the  new  organi- 
zation began  to  do  things;  it  was  born 
with   no   swaddling    clothes,   so   it   did 
not   have   to   put  them  aside.      It  was 
born  with   long  trousers  on.  ready  to 
do    a    man's     job.      First     it     bought 
hundreds  of  tons  of  fertilizer  for  the 
members  at  a  saving  of  $.30  dollars  a 
ton.    When  market  time  came  the  new 
organization     sold     1600     carloads    of 
"spuds"  and  paid  nearly  three  million 
dollars   to   the  members.     This   repre- 
sents  a   net   profit   of   $30,000,   on    the 
basis  of  a  gain  of  thirty  cents  a  bushel 
over  prices   which  individual  members 
would    have    received    under    the    old 
plan.       The    next    year    nearly    10,000 
tons  of  fertilizer  were  bought  at  a  sav- 
ing of  $15  a  ton.    Cash  payments  were 
arranged  with  the  help  of  local  banks. 
Stock  is  now  being  sold  to  finance  a 
$50,000     plant     for     mixing     fertilizer. 
Each  man  mixed  his  own  last  year  and 
the  year  before. 

To  handle  the  crop  last  year,  local 
branches  were  establi.shcd.  each  with  a 
manager,  but  the  head  sales  manager 


are  ten  dollars  each.  One  man  can 
have  more  than  one  share,  but  only 
one  vote.  Only  real  dirt-farmers  can 
belong.  Dividends  are  seven  per  cent. 
Surplus  is  divided  pro  rata. 

Necessity    was    the    mother    of    this 
organization.  If  the  Maine  folks  hadn't 
been  with  their  backs  against  the  wall 
they  would  still  be  selling  against,  and 
in    competition   with,   each    other.      In 
the  fall  of  1918   the  price   offered  for 
potatoes  was  only  ninety  cents  a  bar- 
rel.   Fertilizer,  so  poor  that  it  did  more 
harm    than   good,    was   high    in    price. 
Organization     of     the    members     was 
tackled    as   a    sort    of   a    "last    resort" 
measure.     It  was  the  real  solution. 

Organization  is  not  the  panacea  for 
all  marketing  ills,  however.     The  first 
essential   is    standardization.     That   is, 
adopt  a  system  of  grading  and  live  up 
to  it.     That  part   of  the  business   the 
Maine  potato  growers  had  done  before 
they   came   up   against   it.     Otherwise, 
their  venture  in  marketing  would  not 
have  ended  so  well.    Advertising  or  or- 
ganizing to  sell  fruit  or  vegetables  will 
react  unfavorably  unless  the  product  is 
first  graded.  Whether  potatoes,  apples, 
peaches,    prunes    or    what    not,    stand- 
ardization is  necessary  before  they  can 
be  marketed  to  best  advantage. 


Help  for  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Growers 


"In  what  ways  could  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  through  greater 
financial  assistance  in  research  work, 
best  aid  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  of  the  State?"  was  asked  re- 
cently of  Dr.  S.  W.  Fletcher,  head  of 
the   Horticultural    Department. 

He    answered     immediately    that    the 
most  pressing   need  today  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  fruit  experiment  stations  in 
various    parts    of    the    State    where    the 
breeding    and    development    of    suitable 
varieties   could   be   accomplished   to   bet- 
ter  suit   the   conditions   of   growth    and 
soil    in    different    sections   of    the    State. 
The     establishment     of     these     stations 
would    be    determined    by    the    natural 
geographical        divisions— north,        east, 
south,    west    and    central    points.      Also 
with   respect  to   fruit  investigations.  Dr. 
Fletcher  would  like  to  see  a  stabilization 
of   fruit   stocks.     There  'is  now  a  great 
variation    in    the    yield    of    trees    in    the 
same    orchard    because    of    grafting    on 


Boulders  Cost  Less  to  Blast 
Than  Stumps 
James  A.  Williams. 
There  are  a  good  many  rock-strewn 
fields    on   farms   in    this    country    that 
would   be  cleared   of   the   nuisances  if 
farmers  realized  that  they   should  not 
compare  cost  of  boulder  blasting  with 
stumpage    costs.       Boulders     can     be 
broken  with  much  less  dynamite.    For 
example,  a  short  time  ago.  I  took  out 
two  large  stumps  and  broke  up  four- 
teen   niggerhead   boulders   for   Charlie 
Cample,  Fairland,  Indiana.    Let's  com- 
pare costs. 

The  stumps  were  oak— big  fellows, 
:ivi  feet  in  diameter.  It  took  three 
pounds  of  forty  per  cent,  ammonia 
dynamite  to  get  each  of  them.  The 
boulders  measured  foyr  to  six  feet  in 
diameter,  and  were  broken  up  with 
nineteen  pounds  of  dynamjte— less 
than  V/2  pounds  per  stone  notwith- 
standing they  were  of  considerably 
greater  area   than   the   stumps. 

If   farmers   would    blast   their   boul- 
ders in  slack  seasons,  when  they  have 
idle  time  on  their  hands  to  fill  in,  they 
could    do   the   work   with    surprisingly 
small     quantities     of     dynamite.       Of 
course,  "mudcapping"  is  the  easy  way 
for  the  farmer;  that  is,  easy  on   him- 
self, as  it  involves  little  hard  work  and 
is   done   quickly,  but   that   way   is   the 
least    easy    on    his    pocketbook.      If   a 
hole  is  drilled  into  a  boulder,  say  half- 
way or  two-thirds  through  it.  with  an 
ordinary  rock  drill  and  the  charge  of 
powder   is   loaded   in   the   hole,   which 
should  be   well  tamped  in  with  moist 
loam    or    clay,    a    rather    large,    hard 
stone  can  be  broken  up  in  pieces  that 
one  man  can  handle  with  from  a  half 
pound  to  a  pound  of  dynamite.     But 
if    the    boulder    is    imbedded    in    the 
ground,  the  earth  should  be  dug  away 
from  the  sides  or  it  should  be  thrown 
out  on   top   of   ground  with  a   charge 
of  dynamite  loaded  in  a  snakehole  or 
small  tunnel  under  it. 

Indiana. 


should  be  used. 

Water-glass    may    be    purchased    in 
commercial  solution  at  *drug  stores  or 
grocery    stores.      When    purchased    in 
containers       the       printed       directions 
should    be    followed    explicitly.      The 
proportions  recommended  for  prepar- 
ing   commercial    water-glass    are,    in 
general,    about    one    quart    of    water- 
glass  to  nine  quarts  of  pure  water.  The 
water    should    be    boiled    and    cooled 
before    being   mixed    with    the   water- 
glass. 

A  clean  stone  jar  is  a  good  container 
for  the  eggs.    Two  six-gallon  or  three 
four-gallon  jars  will  hold  thirty  dozen 
eggs.     Those    at    the    top    of    the    jar 
should  be  kept  covered  by  at  least  two 
inches  of  the  liquid.     The  jar   should 
be   kept   covered   to   prevent   evapora- 
tion, and   should  be   stored  in  a  cool 
place   where   it  will  not  be   disturbed. 
Eggs  put  down  in  this  way  will  keep 
well   for   a   year.    It   is   not   necessary 
to  fill  the  jar  with  eggs  at  once.   The 
water-glass  solution  may  be  prepared 
and  the  fresh  eggs  put  down  a  few  at 
a  time. 


FOR  THE  PESTS  THAT  PESTER 
DUST  YOUR  CROPS  WITH 

BUG  DEATH 

The  NoB-Ar»«nical- 

No  Pari*  Green 

Ineecticide 

Uwd  ovef  20  yeart  with 
utmoct  »atU(action.  lu 
uten  repeat  each  teaton. 
Fof  Mle  in  1-1-5-IJH  and 
100  lb.  package*  by  seeds- 
men, hardware  dealers  and 
general  merchants.  Refuse 
substitutes.  Wiite  lor  Iree 
booklets.  Ever  tried  BUG 
DEATH  APHIS  on  your  fruit  trees  t  It's  remarkable- 
DANFORTH  CHEMICAL  CO..  UeMWtef.  Umu.    Est.  I8M. 


nilllT  TOCC«  Appl*.  Peach,  Plum.  Pear.  Cherry 
FRUIT  TnfetO  „nd  Quince.  Alno  Grapen.  fur- 
rei.tH.  KHf|.»>erfv.Blii(kh«'rry.OooBelierry,ABpBrn»:ui«. 
Mn>«k<Mr»BW  HI  AUTC  A  nelccted  Hut.  inclnd- 
STRAWBF.RRY  PLAIITS  m^  KverN^are™.  We 
have  a  rtfi'-  lot  to  offer  at  wholpsale  price. 
urACTkBIC  Dl  AilTC  All  kinds  urown  from  ne- 
VEQbTABIX  rLAIIIa  lected  need.  Get  our  price 
on  pJantH  nent  by  Parcel  Po«t.  prei^ld.  ^talOK  free 


Putting  Down  Eggs 

Because  there  are  still  many  who 
do  not  know  how  to  keep  eggs  by  the 
water-glass  method,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  Bulletin  of  the  New 
York   State   College  of   Agriculture: 

Housewives  who  did  not  put  down 


a   supply   of   eggs   ia    water-glass   dur 
ing'  March   and    .^pril    still   have   time 
sTdLgr^f' unk7own\iuer""With  ad-    during  May  to  look  out  for  their  next 


Do  Yon  Want  Good  Health? 

That  famous  book  by  T.  B.  Terry 

How  to  Keep  Well  and  Live  Long 

has  helped  thousand!  of   broken  down 
people  to  regain  their  lost  health. 

It  has  helped  eyen  more  to  preserve 
their  health  and  guard  against  disease 
and  infirmity  by  living  as  nature  meant 
them  to  live. 

It's  all  so  simple  and  so  easy.  No 
doctoring  and  nb  medicine.  By  follow- 
ing the  principles  he  carefully  and  clearly 
describes,  Mr. Terry,  whom  the  doctors 
had  given  up,  built  up  a  wonderful 
constitution,  strong  and  rugged. 

You   owe   it   to    yourself   and   your 
friends  to  get  a  copy. 
Bound  in  cloth,  $1.00  postpaid. 

THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 
P.  O.  Box  1321  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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When  the  Days  Seem  Dark 

^  By  PHILIP  B    HOWARD 

Oopjrricht  IMO  by  The  Sunday  School  Times  Co. 

Sine*  March  Ut  im  hnvm  hmmn  printing  in  «ocA  ittumonm  ofif>m»9  litth  talkmby  Mr.  Howard 
on  pmrptrnxina  pmrtonal  prohtmma.  Wm  arm  Murm  thtt  ftfth  talk  wtllpropm  both  am  hmlpful  and 
comforting.  Thmmm  tatkm  arm  pablimhmd  in  booh  form  by  thm  Sunday  SchootTtmmm,  by  whomm 
pmrmimaion  and  that  of  thm  author  thmy  arm  rmproducmd  hmrm.  To  any  whowtmh  to  own  thm  book 
wm  would  may  thm  pricm  im  $1.25  (cloth  binding)  and  wm  can  aupply  it  if  dmmirmd. 


SUFFERING  PERFECTLY 
To  suffer  is  a  privilege.  To  escape 
from  this  privilege  is  the  purpose  of 
weaker  souls  who  do  not  know  what 
suffering  means.  To  suffer  is  to  bear 
up,  to  carry  the  burden  given  to  us  to 
carry,  without  shirking.  Its  essence  is 
not  ill  pain  as  an  affliction,  but  in  the 
bearing  of  pain  as  a  challenge  to  cour- 
age and  endurance. 

Suffering  in  the  truest  sense  cannot 
fairly  be  pictured  by  a  crushed  and  baf- 
fled wreck  of  a  man,  but  rather  by  the 
vision  of  a  form  erect  and  competent, 
sturdily  set  up  for  the  lifting  of  loads 
and  the  carrying  of  cares,  pushing  on 
enduringly.  To  suffer  is  to  bear  up  into 
the  teeth  of  things,  painfully  if  need  be, 
but  with  no  unstringing  of  fiber,  no 
liquefying  of  the  bones,  no  lapse  into  a 
mere  quiver  of  aches  and  pains. 

In   its  true  meaning,   suffering   is  not 
what  we  feel  in  the  sensitive  nerves  of 
body  or  spirit,  so  much  as  the  up-bearing 
by  which  we  meet  the  painful  and  the 
burdensome.     The  word  is  made  up  of 
two  Latin  words,  sub, — under,  and  fero, 
— carry,  or  bear,  which  when  taken  to- 
gether have  the  significance  of  bearing 
up   from  under,  as  when  one  carries  a 
burden.     It  is  therefore  a  word  the  em- 
phasis   of    which    is    altogether    on    the 
way   by   which   we  meet,   or   carry,  the 
burden,  rather  than  on  the  pain  or  stress 
caused  by  the  burden. 

And  when  we  place  the  emphasis 
where  it  belongs,  when  we  count  it  a 
joy  to  be  pushing  on  with  our  shoulders 
under  the  load,  when  we  must  throw  all 
our  powers  into  severest  action  until  the 
doing  hurts,— then  we  begin  to  catch  the 
meaning  of  suffering  as  a  privilege  in 
the  school  of  character. 

For  this  root-meaning  of  suffering  by 
no   means  takes  away  its  hardness.    To 
bear  up  is  a  severe  gymnastic  for  body 
and  soul.    To  "suffer"  as  nobly  and  as 
thoroughly    as    we    know    how    is    an 
achievement    of    no    mean    proportions. 
It  is  less  taxing  to  the  fibre  of  character 
to    drop    back    into    the    common-place 
suffering  which  reposes  on  the  sympathy 
of  friends,  and  awakens  a  brooding  self- 
pity.    To  bear  up,  and  to  do  it  hourly, 
daily,    endlessly;    to    bear    up    under    a 
weight    of    sorrow,    and    chagrin,    and 
sense  of  failure ;  to  do  the  thing  we  must 
do,  whether  we  feel  like  it  or  not.— all 
this   has    its  part   in   the   up-bearing  of 
body   and    spirit   that   suffering   implies. 
The   hardness   does    not   disappear,   but 
works    out    its    mission    in    a    character 
better  fitted  to  endure  hardness  to  the 
very  end. 

Every  true  life  is  the  story  of  achieve- 
ment in  suffering,  in  bearing  up.  It  is 
the  glory  of  every  such  life  that  it  meets 
its  obligations  sturdily,  bears  its  burdens 
with  steady  gains  in  poise  and  deep 
serenity  of  soul,  and  makes  no  compro- 
mise with  the  thing  that  is  hard  to  do 
or  to  bear.  Even  the  sense  of  failure, 
reaching  for  the  very  heart  with  its 
choking  death-grip  on  the  springs  of 
life,  does  not  master  the  man  who  will 
suffer  courageously,  who  will  bear  up 
under    the    consciousness    of    his    own 


shortcomings,  in  the  quiet  trust  of  a 
child  of  God  who  dares  to  be  disciplined 
by  up-bearing.  To  suffer  under  a  sense 
of  failure  is  not  to  become  swamped  in 
failure,  but  to  push  on  and  up  and  out 
of  the  weight  of  past  failures  by  the 
grace  of  Christ  into  buoyancy  and 
progress  straight  through  the  buffetings 
we  are  sure  to  encounter. 

When  disappointment  comes,  when 
the  cherished  hope  fades,  it  is  then,  too, 
that  we  need  to  read  suffering  aright. 
Not  the  pain  of  it,  but  the  up-bearing 
under   it,   ought   to   be  in   our   thought. 


pain  is  might  be  immensely  more  useful 
to  others   who  know  pain,  if   we  could 
grasp    the    meaning    of    suffering,    and 
accept  its  disciplinary  work  in  us.    It  is 
not  enough,   in  helping  others,  to  have 
had  pain,  and  illness,  and  sorrow,  «nd 
to   say   so   in   an   attempt   at   sympathy. 
For  sympathy  is  "suffering  with,"— bear- 
ing up  with  others,  as  we  would  if  we 
should  put  our   shoulder   under  a   load 
too  heavy   for  a   fellow-traveler  on   the 
road,  and  bear  u?  with  him.   And  unless 
we  do  better  than  recount  our  pains  and 
our  sorrows  in  our  effort  to  help  others, 
we  simply  add  to  the  story  bi  the  world's 
grief,  which  has  no  real  cheer  in  it  for 
any  sufferer.   But  if  we  can  enter  under- 
standingly    into    another's    distress,    and 
help  him  to  bear  it  by  emphasizing  the 
blessings    of     up-bearing    as    we    have 
known   them,   and   as  we   can  help   our 
friend  to  know  them,  we  have  sympa- 


THE  SUNNY  SIDE  OF  A  HARD  JOB 

BDOAR  L.  VINCENT 

I  DO  not  take  many  trips  these  days  on  the  cars.     Not  long  ago,  however, 
I  did  go  away  for  a  few  days ;  and  on  my  journey  I  fell  in  with  two  people 
who  put  something  new  into  my  heart. 

One  was  a  farmer  man.  We  were  sitting  in  the  same  seat  and  got  to 
talking  about  our  work.  I  could  see  that  he  was  a  nervous,  high-strung  man, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  let  this  word  drop:  "You  have  got  to  worry 
some  on  the  farm.  You  won't  do  anything  worth  while  if  you  don't."  And 
I  could  not  help  being  glad  that  I  was  not  that  man's  hired  man  or  his  horse. 
I  should  expect  that  my  life  would  be  lived  from  day's  end  to  day's  end  m  a 
hustle.     Because   the   master    felt   that  he   must   always    bf   hurrying   and 

worrying. 

Then  things  changed.  The  worrying  man  went  out  and  a  little  old 
woman  crept  in  by  my  side.  Again  I  took  the  lead,  as  I  am  pretty  apt  to  do, 
because,  you  sec,  I  expect  to  get  at  least  one  good  thing  from  everybody  I 
meet;  and  before  we  parted  I  learned  that  this  nice  old  lady  was  one  of 
life's  heroines.  Her  husband  was  all  crippled  up  with  rheumatism.  The  boys 
were  gone  and  the  burden  of  the  farm  fell  on  her.  But  she  was  not  in  the 
least  disturbed  by  it.  In  fact,  she  was  as  bright  and  chipper  and  happy  of 
heart  as  if  life  were  one  long  summer  day. 

And  that  woman,  as  I  found  out  afterward,  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful poultrywomen  in  the  big  Empire  State.  She  knew  more  about  hens  than 
I  ever  dreamed,  and  such  a  calm,  steady,  peaceful  look  on  her  face!  She  was 
living  away  up  on  the  heights,  out  of  the  rcrch  of  life's  petty  annoyances. 
She  did  not  think  that  "you  have  got  to  worry."  Her  job  might  be  a  hard 
one,  but  it  had  its  sunny  side,  and  she  had  found  it. 

I  carried  home  with  me  from  that  trip  a  number  of  pretty  curios  I  had 
picked  up  here  and  there.  In  the  time  of  their  collecting  they  seemed  to  me 
very  choice  and  well  worth  tucking  into  my  satchel  and  lugging  away  across 

the  State.  ^         •      .  -  ,         ,  j 

But  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  found  on  my  journey  was  the  calm  and 
peaceful  heart  of  that  dear  old  woman  who  had  discovered  the  sunshiny 
side  of  a  hard  job. 


and  the  truth  of  it  is  a  background 
against  which  the  glory  of  suffering 
shines  forth  upon  all  life. 

"One  thought  has  often  stayed  by  me 
In  the  night-watches,  which  has  brought 

at  least 
The  patience  for  the  hour,  and  made  tlie 

pain 
No  more  a  burden  which  I  groaned  to 

leave,  ^ 

But  something  precious  which  I   feared 

to  lose. 


But  if,  impatient,  thou  let  slip  thy  cross, 
Thou  wilt  not  find  it  in  this  world  again. 
Nor  in  another ;  here,  and  here  alone. 
Is  given  thee  to  suffer  for  God's  sake. 
In  other  worlds  we  shall  more  perfectly 
Serve    him    and    love    him,   praise    him, 

work  for  him, 
Grow   nearer    and   nearer   him   with   all 

delight ; 
But  then  we  shall  not  Jfny  more  be  called 
To    suffer,    which    is    out    appointment 

here. 
Canst  thou  not  suffer  then  one  hour, — 

or  two? 
If  he  should  call   thee   from   thy   cross 

today. 
Saying,  It  is  finished! — that  hard  cross 

of  thine 
From   which   thou   prayest   for   deliver- 
ance, 
Thinkest  thou  not  some  passion  of  regret 
Would    overcome    thee?    Thou    wouldst 

say,  'So  soon? 
Let  me  go  bafk  and  suffer  yet  a  while 
More  patiently;— I  have  not  yet  praised 

God.' 
And  he  might  answer  to  thee,— 'Never 

more, 
All    pain    is    done    with.'    Whenso'er    it 

comes. 
That  summons  that  we  look  for,  it  will 

seem 
Soon,  yea  too  soon.   Let  us  take  heed  iii 

time 
That  God  may  now  be  glorified  in  us ; 
And  while  we  suffer,  let  us  set  our  souls 
To  suffer  perfectly;   since  this  alone. 
The    suffering,    which    is    this    world's 

special  grace. 
May  here  be  perfected  and  left  behind." 


The  sermon  we  meant  to  preach,  when 
we  had  the  clear  vision  alone  with  God. 
was  not  the  one  that  the  people  heard 
from  the  pulpit;  the  business  plan  that 
looked  so  well  on  paper  did  not  result 
in   practise   as   it   did   in    prospect;    the 
dinner    so    carefully    arranged    for    the 
guest  of  honor   did   not  come  through 
wholly  unscathed;  the  dream  of  a  col- 
lege course  was  changed  by  new  obliga- 
tions to  the  drudgery  of  the  store.    In 
all  these   issues  of   life,   none  of   them 
trivial  to  the  responsible  actor  in  them, 
the  bearing-up  under  disappointment  is 
a  duty  and  a  discipline.   Some  are  embit- 
tered  by   such   dashing   of   their  hopes, 
and  some  grow  surly  and  ill-natured  and 
cynical.    But  those  who  understand  the 
uplift    of    suffering    come    triumphantly 
out  of   such  experiences   by  up-bearing 
in  them. 

Those  who  do  not  know  suffering  in 
its  real  essence  can  do  hut  little  to  help 
others.    So  many  of  us  who  know  what 


thized,  suffered  with,  up-born  with  him 
in  his  kour  of  trial, 

7he  pathos  of  the  failing  companion- 
ship in  Gethsemane  was  in  the  word 
"with."  "Could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one 
hour  ?"  Could  ye  not  enter  into  my  need, 
be  with  me  in  it,  share  it  with  me  for 
just  a  little  while,  and  with  me  bear  up 
the  burden?  The  utter  loneliness  of 
Jesus  among  his  chosen  friends  is  pairt- 
fully  clear  in  that  hour  of  his  need.  And 
it  may  be  that  loneliness  has  gripped  the 
soul  of  one  who  is  counting  upon  you, 
because  you  never  do  enter  fully  into 
the  up-bearing  of  his  burdens  with  him, 
suffering  with  him  for  even  a  little 
while. 

In  the  up-hearing  under  burdens 
we  are  limited  to  this  hfe.  If  we  are  to 
suffer  with  others  for  their  uplifting,  or 
alone,  as  a  child  of  God  in  his  sure 
keeping,  it  must  be  accomplished  here. 
It  is  this  thouglit  that  Ugo  Bassi  set 
forth  in  his  "Sermon  in  the  Hospital," 
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A  Word  to  the  Bee  Man 

(Concluded  from  front  page) 

Anyone    who   tries    this    hive    usually 
finds    this    true.      Others    use    a    two- 
story      Langstroth      brood     chamt)er. 
Th  s    exfra    story    should    not    be    put 
on  until  the  lower   one  is  almost  full 
of  brood.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  take  a 
couple  of  frames  of  brood  from  below 
and  put  them  in  the  upper  story,  put- 
ting   frames   of   empty   comb    in   their 
places.     The  queen  goes  above  much 
more  readily  when  this  is  done.  About 
a  week   before  the  honey  flow  begins 
the  frames  should  be  sorted,  the  sealed 
brood  put  in  the  upper  story  and  the 
queen   and   the  rest   of  the  frames   in 
the    lower    one.      A    queen    excluder 
should    be    placed    between    the    two 
stories.       Tlfe    brood    hatching    out    in 
the    upper   story   gives   room   for   the 
first    honey    that    cpmes    in,    and    the 
queen  usually  has  room  enough  to  lay 
in  the  lower  one. 

In   the   production   of   comb    honay 


Why  Not  Learn 


to  Teach  While  Learniiig 
Wbt  to  Teach? 

You  can.  You  can  have  the  expert 
help  of  a  teacher  of  teachers,  on  every 
week's  Sundav  School  Lesson,  in  learn- 
ing a  fundam'ental  teaching  principle, 
illustrated  and  applied  in  teaching  that 
very  lesson. 

This  unique  lesson  help  appears  every 
week  in  The  Sunday  School  Times  ex- 
clusively. It  is  prepared  by  Prof.  Charles 
Calvert  Ellis,  B.D..  Ph.D.,  Vice  Presi- 
dent  and  Professor  of  Education  of 
Juniata  College,  at  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

It  brinRB  to  the  teacher,  every  week,  a  plainly 
•Uted  fundamental  principle  of  teaching -a  Uw 
recocnized  and  Med  by  modem  educataon  at  its 
best,  and  •how*  how  to  apply  that  pnncipie  m 
the  loMon  for  that  week.  Thie  i«  Teacher  Train- 
ing of  the  most  practical  tort. 

You  will  find  your  Bible  study  and 
teaching  made  eas'ier  and  more  interest- 
ing as  you  follow  and  use  the  sound 
"learning  and  teaching"  principles  in 
this  easily  used  form  by  one  whose  life- 
work  is  education — but  education  in  the 
service  of  Him  whom  he  rejoices  to  call 
Saviour  and  Lord. 

Every  iMue  of  The  Sunday  School  Time*  con- 
tain* thirteen  other  unique  help*  on  the  Interna- 
tional Improved  Uniform  Le**on*.  the  ">«••* 
eerie*  ever  offered  to  the  Sunday  School  woHd » 
graded  for  different  age*,  yet  bindmg  the  entare 
home  and  achool  together  in  Bible  study.  But 
ell  thia  i*  in  only  one  department  of 


it  requires  considerable   skill  to   keep 
the   colonies   strong  and   busy   in   the 
supers,  and   prevent  swarming  at  the 
same  time.    The  small  sections  are  un- 
natural and  the  bees   sometimes   sulk 
for  a  few  days  before  beginning  work 
in  them.     During  this  time  queen  cells 
may  be  started.     It  is  a  good  plan  to 
save    a    few    sections    that    were    not 
completed    the    year    before    and    put 
two  or  three  of  these  in  the  center  of 
each  super.     The  bees  will  start  work 
in  these  partly  drawn  sections  sooner 
than  if  the  super  contained  only  sec- 
tions with   foundation.     Another   plan 
is   to  put   a   shallow   extracting   frame 
full  of  comb  on  each  side  of  the  super. 
As  soon  as  the   first   honey  comes  in 
the  bees  store  it  in  the  comb  and  then 
the  work  spreads  to  the  sections. 

Plenty  of  sViade  helps  to  prevent 
swarming.  Of  course  natural  shade 
is  the  best  and  quite  a  few  apiaries  are 
located  in  orchards.  Where  there  is 
no  natural  shade  it  is  a  gpod  plan  to 
use  shade  boards  made  of  rough  lum- 
ber; these  may  be  placed  on  top  of 
the  hives  or  at  the  side.  Ventilation 
also  helps  to  prevent  swarming.  Dur- 
ing the  honey  flow  the  entrance  should 
be  the  full  width  of  the  hive  and  if  the 
weather  is  very  warm  it  is  well  to 
raise  the  hive  from  the  bottom  board 
with  ^-inch  blocks  at  each  corner. 
A  colony  with  a  young  queen  seems 
much  less  inclined  to  swarm  than  one 


any  cells  crushed.  In  about  a  week 
or  ten  days  the  apiary  is  gone  over 
again.  Some  colonies  will  be  found 
to  give  up  the  notion  of  swarming 
after  the  cells  have  been  killed  once 
or  twice,  while  others  have  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  so.  Some  other  method, 
possibly  dequeening,  must  be  used  on 
these  latter. 

Some  effort  has  been  made  toward 
.eliminating  swarming  by  breeding 
from  those  colonies  which  show  the 
least  tendency  to  swarm.  Many  bee- 
keepers, after  years  of  careful  selec- 
tion, find  that  they  have  greatly  re- 
duced the  percentage  of  swarms.  Of 
course,  they  have  not  done  away  with 
swarming  entirely,  but  it  may  be  that 
some  day  a  strain  of  non-swarming 
bees  will  be  developed. 

Michigan. 


Guard  the  Water  Supply 

(Concluded  from  page  130) 
distant  sources,  especially  if  issuing 
from  a  hillside,  are  apt  to  be  pure. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against 
surface  water  entering  the  spring  in 
the  case  of  heavy  rains.  There  is  less 
danger  from  contaminated  springs  and 
wdlls  in  a  hilly  section  than  in  flat, 
poorly-drained  sections. 

Typhoid  is  almost  always  traceable 
to  the  water  supply.  Run  over  the 
farms  in  your  mind  where  typhoid  has 


On  the   condition   of  the  surface  soil 
will   also   depend   the   effectiveness   of 
the  planter  in  covering  the  seed.    Very 
loose   soil,   although   uniform    on    the 
surface,  is  not  desirable  for   planting, 
due    to    the    fact    that    drought    may 
cause  serious  injury  to  the  new  seed- 
lings.     It    is    not    necessary    that    the 
soil  be  put  in  a  very  fine  state  of  tilth 
jit  the  surface,  provided  there  is  plenty 
of    fine   earth   at   a   depth   of   two   or 
more    inches.     The    condition    of    the 
soil  at  the  time  of  planting  determines 
to  a  large  extent,  the  amount  of  work 
that  is  necessary  after  the  corn  comes 
up.      For    example,    poorly    prepared 
land  may  result  in  more  rapid  growth 
of   weeds,   so   that   it   is   necessary   to 
cultivate    the    corn    somewhat    earlier 
than    otherwise.      However,   it   is   im- 
portant in  every   case  to  begin   culti- 
vation of  the  corn  before  it  comes  up. 
This  is  best  done  by  the  use  of  a  spike- 
tooth  harrow  run  over  the  land  imme- 
diately     before      the      corn      appears 
through   the   soil.     Rough,   or   poorly 
prepared   seed-beds  are   not   so    much 
benefitted     by     such     harrowings     as 
where  the  land  has  been  put  in  good 
condition  before  planting. 


ich  less  incnnca  xo  sw«..ti  t..-..  w..v      occurred-those    which    you    are    ac- 
which  the  queen  is  a  year  or  more     quainted    with— and    sec    how    many 


in 

old.  Many  of  the  best  beekeepers  re 
queen  with  young  queens  just  before 
swarming  time.  When  this  is  done 
laying  queens  should  always  be  given, 
as  brood  rearing  will  be  suspended  for 
a  time  if  virgins  are  used. 


have  wells  poorly  located  or  uncared 
for.  Unfortunate  as  it  may  be,  the 
fact  nevertheless  is  true  that  many 
city  cases  of  this  dread  disease  doubt- 
less originate  on  some  fr.rn  where 
milk   is    produced    and    sold    for    city 


Manipulation  of  the  supers  so  that     consumption. 


^a? 


there  is  no  break  in  the  work  helps  to 
prevent  swarming  and  also  stimulates 
storing.     If   only   one   super    is   given 
and   no   more   added   until   it   is   com- 
pleted, the  bees  will  become  crowded 
and   may   start   cells.      After   work   is 
well  started  in  the  first  super  another 
should  be  placed  underneath  it.    When 
work    is    well    begun    in    the    second 
super  and  the  honey  flow  promises  to 
continue,  a  third  super  may  be  given, 
placing  it  next  to  the  brood  chamber, 
the   first   super  next,   and   the   second 
one  on  top.     Toward  the  end   of  the 
flow  the  supers  added  should  be  placed 
on   top.     Then   the   bees   do    not   use 


Tliousands  of  readers  take  the  paper 
for  Its  Editorials  and  Open  Letters,  its 
masterly  articles   on    Archaeology.  Mis 
sions 


If  you  have  never  thought  about 
the  ^ater  supply,  look  over  the  wells- 
this  spring  and  see  if  there  is  any 
chance  that  undesirable  drainage  en- 
ters the  well  from  the  surface  wash  or 
infiltration.  If  the  members  of  the 
family  have  shown  tendencies  to 
stomach  or  intestinal  disorders,  it  will 
be  well  to  have  the  water  examined  by 
a  competent  chemist.  State  authori- 
ties will  attend  to  such  an  analysis. 
Do  not   take  chances  with  the  water 

supply. 

Wells,  especially  those  with  open 
tops,  should  be  cleaned  frequently. 
Many    leaves    and    other    foreign    ob- 


them  unless  they  need  them.     Other-     jects  enter  the  well  if  it  is  uncovered 


wise  a   lot   of   sections  might  be   left 

unfinished. 

Probably  the  plan  most  used  to  pre 
erly  articles   on    Archaeology.  Mis-  swarming  is  that  of   cutting   out 

.Ways  of  Working,  and  its  spmtual     y^"\__     ^^,.         ^,.       necessitates 


food  and  Victorious  Life  messages 

Remember  also  that  The  Sunday 
School  Times  and  its  writers  believe 
and  teach  the  whole  Bible  as  the  in- 
spired, infallible  Word  of  God.  and 
the  shed  blood  of  Jesus  As  the  only  but 
sure  way  of  salvation. 


Our  "Get-Acquainted"  Offer 

10  Week*  for  25  Cents 

36 

Tkc  Snnday  School  Times  Compaay 

1031  Walnat  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

For  the  25  cents  enclosed  please  send 
The  Sunday  School  Times  for  10  weeks  to 


Name. 


Address 


the     queen     cells.       This     necessitates 
going  over  the  colonies  every  week  or 
ten    days.      Where    one    has    a    great 
many  colonies  to  care  for,  this  makes 
'considerable     work,     so    the    plan    is 
more  adapted  to  the  small  beekeeper. 
The  strong  colonies  sliould  be  looked 
over  a  little  before  the  time  they  are 
expected  to  start  cells.     It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  look  over  the  whole  apiary, 
for    if    the    strong    colonies    have    not 
started    cells    the    medium    and    weak 
have  not  done  so.     If  cells  with  eggs 
or  young  larvae  are  found,  they  should 
be  crushed  with  the  end  of  the  finger 
or  hive   tool.     It  is  not   necessary   to 
cut   them   clear   out.     When   cells  are 
found     in    the     strong     colonies,     the 
whole  apiary  should  be  gone  over  and 


The  well  really  needs  ventilation,  so 
it  is  better  to  have  the  top  at  least 
partially  uncovered  and  resort  to  fre- 
quent cleaning.  This  may  be  done  in 
the  dryest  part  of  summer. 

'New  Hampshire. 


The  Seed-Bed  tor  Com 

(Concluded  from  page  130) 

bed  to  the  proper  condition  for  plant- 
ing. The  disking  before  plowing  pre- 
vents the  soil  from  drying  out  and 
cracking,  a  condition  which  causes  the 
soil  to  break  up  in  clods  and  lumps 
when  turned  later.  There  is  no  better 
method  of  forestalling  the  bad  effects 
of  a  dry  spell  than  by  disking  the 
land  early  before  plowing. 

The  condition  of  the  soil  at  the 
time  of  planting  should  be  somewhat 
firm  beneath,  but  the  surface  should  be 
fairly  loose,  so  that  the  planter  may 
put   the   kernels   at   a   uniform   depth. 


Newspaper  Advertising  Helps 

Newspaper  advertising  will  have  an 
important  place  in  the  marketing  methods 
of  Mercer  county  (New  Jersey)  farm- 
ers this  year,  two  large  organizations 
of  grower^  having  adopted  the  recom-  - 
mendations  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets in  this  respect  on  a  scale  that  will 
be  certain  to  attract  public  attention  and 
create  buying  interest.  The  farmers  will 
advertise,  both  individually  and  co- 
operatively, and  their  publicity  will 
boost  sales  direct  and  through  dealers. 

The  Mercer  County  Vegetable  Grow- 
ers' Association  will  begin  an  advertis- 
ing  campaign,   chiefly   through   Trenton 
daily  newspapers,  as  soon  as  spring  vege- 
tables are  ready  for  market.     Their  ad- 
vertisements will  be  buMt  on  lines  that 
will    let   the    public    know    which    vege- 
tables  are   in   market   at   the   time   and 
fair  prices  for  the  same,  and  will  tell  of 
the  advantages  of  using  stuff  fresh  from 
the    farm    gardens.     The    publicity   will 
benefit   the   growers,   whether   they    sell 
their    products    to     stores,    commission 
men,  direct  from  the  farm  to  consumers 
or  through  farmers'  markets. 

Fruit    growers,    through    the    Mercer 
County   Board  of  Agriculture,  have  ar- 
ranged a  somewhat  similar  campaign  to 
promote  the  sales  of  fruit  on  the  farm. 
Their    original    program    has    been    cur- 
tailed,   however,    because    of    the    disas- 
trous March  freeze  that  killed  much  of 
the  fruit  while  in  the  blossoming  stage, 
but  a  start  will  be  made  as  conditions 
warrant.    The  orchard  men  plan  to  run 
their    individual    advertisements    collec- 
tively on  the  same  newspaper  pages. 

For  several  weeks  Chief  A.  L.  Clark, 
of  the  State  Bureau  of  Markets,  has 
been  bringing  to  the  attention  of  truck 
and  fruit  farmers  throughout  the  State 
the  advantages  of  newspaper  advertising 
as  a  part  of  their  crop  selling  plan,  and 
there  are  indications  in  other  parts  of 
the  State,  as  well  as  in  Mercer  county, 
that  the  great  agricultural  interests  of 
New  Jersey  will  begin  next  summer  to 
take  a  place  in  the  advertising  world 
commensurate  with  their  business  im- 
portance. 
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Lime:  What  Kind— How  Much— When 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

'Wt  nay  12.00  for  tbe  beet.  Il.uo  for  ibe  next  best  and  M  oeuta  for  eeeb  otber  arUde  pubUtbfld  In  ear  Ez> 
D«rlen«e  Pool.  All  our  neders  are  Invited  to  contribute  tbetr  expertence  on  tbe  topic  ander  tflaoawion  and 
■ngfeet  eablects  for  future  dwcuaelon.    Uontribuauas  must  resota  ut  16  dajre  before  daM  •!  iMue. 


Topic  No.  1315,  May  15— A  reader  asks 
for  a  discuBBlon  of  the  following  topic: 
"Sweet  clover.  Have  you  tried  it?  Do 
you  like  It?  Tell  your  experience  with  It. 

Topic  No.  1816,  Junb  l.— Gardening  with- 
out toolB  is  very  touch  like  chopping 
without  an  ax.  Many  new  garden  tools 
and  Implements  that  possess  merit  are 
being  put  upon  the  market.  Which,  if 
any,  of  these  tools  and  implements  have 
you  tried  out  and  what  is  your  experi- 
ence with  them? 


^>. 


C.  C.  C,  Jr..  Penn  Laird,  Va.— Dur- 
ing the  past  six  years  we.  have  used 
about  600  tons  of  lime  on  our  farm  in 
the  form  of  burned  lime,  marl  and  raw 
rock.  Today  we  are  using  altogether 
marl,  not  because  we  find  it  superior 
to  lime  in  any  other  form,  but  because 
we  recently  discovered  an  immense  de- 
posit on  our  farm.  Lime  is  lime;  it 
matters  not  what  its  carrier  may  be. 
and  if  more  farmers  would  only  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  this  fact  one 
of  the  greatest  lime  problems,  troubl- 
ing thousands  of  farmers,  would  be 
solved. 

It  matters  not  where  we  find  lime, 
whether    in    this    country    or    abroad, 
whether  in  the  form  of  lime  rock,  oys- 
ter shells,  marl  or  any  other  form  of 
lime,  it  is  simply  lime  and  identically 
like  all  other  forms  of  lime.     Caustic 
(burned  lime)   and   calcium   carbonate 
(lime    in    the    raw    state)    is    still    an- 
other  stumbling   block   for   thousands 
of   farmers.      It   is   a   simple   problem, 
once  we  stop  to  reason  it  out.     Before 
man    knew    anything    about    lime    we 
had  but  one  form   of  it,  namely,  cal- 
cium   carbonate    or    lime    in    the    raw 
form,    such    as    limestone    rock,    marl, 
oyster  shells,  etc.     Man  devised  a  way 
of   greatly   concentrating   these   forms 
of  lime  by  heating  it  and  driving  off 
certain     worthless     gasses,    leaving    a 
product    we    call    caustic    or    burned 
lime.    Now  right  here  we  have  a  prob- 
lem that   requires  an  individual  pencil 
and  some  individual  figuring  when  we 
plan  to  use  lime.     Fifty-six  pounds  of 
caustic   or   burned   lime  is   said   to  be 
equal  to   100   pounds   of  calcium   car- 
bonate or  lime  in  the  raw  state.     Fig- 
ure  on   this   basis   and   we    solve   the 
problem  of  the  value  of  one  form  of 
lime  compared  to  the  other. 

Now  we  have  still  a  greater  problem 
to  solve  in  availability.  No  one  wants 
to  apply  lime  that  is  not  available,  that 
is,  lime  that  our  soil  will  not  absorb. 
Burned  lime  is  readily  available.  It 
produces  a  quick  chemical  action  by 
attacking  the  humus  and  liberating 
locked-in  chemicals  and,  used  spar- 
ingly and  often,  is  a  safe  form  of  lime 
to  use,  particularly  where  soil  is  rich 
in  humus.  Lime  in  the  raw  state, 
commonly  called  calcium  carbonate, 
including  raw  rock,  marl,  oyster 
shells,  etc.,  while  somewhat  slower  in 
action,  is  a  safer  form  of  lime  be- 
cause it  is  destitute  of  caustic  prop- 
erties. It  can  be  safely  applied  to  any 
soil  in  any  quantity  regardless  of  lack 
of  presence  of  humus.  It  is  well  to 
look  into  the  availability  of  any  lime 
in  the  raw  state,  such  as  raw  rock, 
marl  or  oyster  shell.  If  these  ma- 
terials are  finely  ground  they  will  be 
found  an  excellent  form  of  lime  that 
will  give  splendid  results  in  short 
time. 

When  using  lime  in  the  raw  state  we 
apply  from  two  to  three  tons  per  acre 
first  application,  following  it  up  every 
few  years  with  a  light  application. 
Burned  lime  we  applied  sparingly, 
never  using  more  than  a  ton  per  acre. 
Since  legume  plants,  particularly 
clover,  thrive  wonderfully  on  soil 
sweetened  by  lime,  we  find  it  more 
profitable  to  follow  our  liming  with 
such  crops  than  anything  else.         _ 


Mrs.  M.  M.  C,  McKccs  Rocks,  Pa.— 

Lime  has  become  very  essential  to  the 
soil  in  this  section  of  the  country  as 
it  sweetens  the  ground  and  kills  cer- 
tain weeds.  I  have  used  four  car  loads 
of  lime  in  the  past  few  years  on  about 
seventy-five   acres   of   farming   land. 

The  hydrated  lime  is  my  favorite 
kind,  as  it  can  be  purchased,  hauled 
and  stored  in  the  early  spring  before 
the  farm  work  starts  and  it  will  not 
burst  the  sacks.  The  unslacked  lime 
is  as  good  for  the  ground,  but  the 
sacks  burst  and  that  makes  it  harder 
to   handle. 

I  use  one  ton  to  each  acre,  and  land 
that  was  limed  the  spring  of  1914  has 
a  splendid  crop  of  clover  this  year. 
Manure  should  be  used,  too,  if  one  has 
it,  to  fertilize  the  ground.  In  sowing 
alfalfa  the  results  have  been  equally 
as  good. 

The  agricultural  lime  is  as  good  as 
either  of  the  others,  but  one  must  use 
twice  as  much  of  it.  This  necessitates 
more  time  to  put  it  on,  extra  time  to 
haul  it  as  well  as  double  freight 
charges,  so  even  though  it  is  cheaper, 
the  hydrated  is  more  economical.  The 
results  are  about  the  same  on  lime- 
stone or  on  freestone  soil. 

Used  on  ground  for  corn,  one  need 
apply  only  one-half  ton  per  acre,  then 
when  sowing  down  for  the  clover  crop 
another  one-half  ton  can  be  used,  but 
the  result  will  not  be  as  satisfactory. 


gen  from  the  air,  to  pentrate.  We 
find  the  best  preparation  of  lime  to 
be  a  prepared  agricultural  lime,  which 
is  for  all  crops. 

Lime  is  absolutely  essential  for 
grasses,  ^nd  especially  alfalfa.  In 
fact,  it  is  no  use  trying  to  grow  alfalfa 
without  the  use  of  lime,  say,  from  six 
to  eight  hundred  pounds  per  acre.  A 
few  years  ago  we  sowed  a  piece  of 
ground  in  alfalfa  and  the  lime  gave 
out  just  before  finishing.  Where  the 
lime  was  used  the  crop  averaged  two 
feet  or  more  in  height,  but  where  it 
was  not,  the  alfalfa  never  got  high 
enough  to  cut. 

On  cotton  we  use  300  to  500  pounds 
per  acre  in  drill.  On  corn,  500  pounds 
broadcast;  for  peanuts,  we  use  300  to 
400  pounds.  Bear  in  mind,  that  the 
more  vegetable  matter  the  land  con- 
tains  the  more  lime   is   required. 


Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Hants 

Great  numbers  of  gardeuers  and  truckers  are  now 
usiDK  onr  upeu  Held  gruwn  plaut«  from  tbe  South 
and  tind  It  pays  big  in  earlier  and  largtr  yields. 
Larce,  stocky  piauts  by  express,  2000  for  |3.00.  5000. 
16.26.  Prepaid  mail  300,  |1.0o;  600,  |1.&0;  10(0,  |2.60. 
Delivery  guuranteed.  .Send  for  price  list  swe«t 
potato  aud  tomato  plants. 

PARKER  FARMS.  MOULTRIE.  GA. 
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L.    C.   C,   Newtown   Square,    Pa.— 

Lime  is  of  great  use  in  putting  in  al- 
most all  grains,  grasses  and  many 
vegetables;  and,  while  all  forms  of 
lime  are  good,  I  think  I  prefer  the 
hydrated  lime,  as  it  is  quicker  to  act 
on  the  growing  plants,  and  too,  as  it 
comes  in  bags,  it  is  easier  to  handle 
than  any  other  forms  of  Hme.  I  Hiave 
had  great  success  with  it  on  corn  and 
vegetables,  but  do  not  think  it  so  good 
for  potatoes.  We  would  not  think 
of  planting  corn  without  lime  at  the 
rate  of  a  ton  to  the  acre,  either  drilled 
or  broadcasted  before  the  last  har- 
rowing previous  to  dropping  the  corn. 


R.  D.  D.,  New  Galilee,  Pa.— To  my 
mind  every  farmer  should  use  lime  in 
some  form  on  his  wheat  crop.  I  use 
burnt  refuse  lime,  spreading  it  on  with 
my  manure  spreader  in  connection 
with  manure  at  about  one  ton  per 
acre.  The  principal  use  of  lime  on 
wheat  is  to  get  a  clover  catch,  which 
makes  the  land  rich,  and  is  the  very 
best  of  feed. 

In  observation  it  is  hard  to  tell 
which  form  of  lime  has  been  of  the 
most  benefit.  I  believe  farmers  should 
buy  what  is  nearest  them  and  apply 
it  regularly  and  liberally.  The  burnt 
lime  is  what  we  use  here;  10  to  15 
miles  north  of  us  the  finely  ground 
limestone  is  what  is  used  exclusively. 

I  use  finely  ground  burnt  lime  at 
the  rate  of  Vi  ton  to  1  ton  per  acre 
before  drilling  wheat  or  sometimes 
after  the  wheat  is  drilled.  Where 
finely  ground  limestone  is  used  one  to 
two   tons  per  acre   should   be   used. 

All  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity  use 
lime  on  wheat,  seldom  on  any  other 
crop. 


Sore  Shoulder  Problem 

(Concluded  from  page  130) 
working  horses  with  shoulders  al- 
ready sore  with  ill-fitting  collars  that 
cause  the  sores.  No  excuse  can  be  of- 
fered for  this.  It  is  gross  carelessness 
and  is  inhumane  in  addition. 

In     the     spring     most     horses     are 
rather    soft    from    idleness    of    winter, 
and  hard  work  all  at  a  dash  is  almost 
sure  to  result  in  some  very  ugly  and 
perplexing  sores  that  cause  much  de- 
lay later  in  the  season.     I  always  try 
to   give  them  the  work  gradually  till 
they    become    accustomed    to    it  •  and 
then  they  can  be  successfully  worked 
to  their  full  -strength  and  no  harmful 
results  follow.     It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to    know    that    you    have    the    horses 
toughened   to   the  work  with   well-fit- 
ting collars  and  no   sore  shoulders. 

Did  Your  Clover  Fail  ? 

If  young  clover  has  been  killed  out 
during  the  winter,  a  hay  crop  of  oats 
and  Canada  field  peas  may  be  used  to 
good  advantage,  according  to  W.  E. 
Hanger,  crops  specialist  at  the  Ohio 
State  University.  They  arc  sowed  in 
the  same  manner  as  oats  alone,  using, 
however,  a  mixture  of  one  and  one-half 
bushels  of  oats  and  one  bushel  of  peas 
per  acre.  This  makes  a  very  rapid 
growth  and  usually  can  be  depended 
upon  to  make  from  one  and  one-half  to 
two  and  one-half  tons  of  good  hay  per 
acre. 


RAISE  MQH  cuss  rabbits, 

Guinea  IMgs,  PlKeons,  White  Mice  and 
Rats.  A  Kreat  demand  for  sucti  Btock. 
TblB  is  Hure  an  opportimlty  to  malifl 
money.    We  are  In  a  position  to  furnish 

t)r<>edlnK  stocic  at  reasonable  prices.    Also  dogs  and 

puppies  of  all  breeds.     Ferrets  and   blooded  bogs. 

ycuiiK  and  breeding  stocic  a  specialty,  10  cents  for 

complete  list. 

Mohawk  Rabbitry  Dkp't  Z.  Z..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

141  TimiWIE'P'Q  Famous  Guurantced  Chicks, 
alvlTllTlIUV  k3  you  can  see  the  stock  if  you 
dispute  the  quality,  tbafs-evldencc.  Order  May 
snd  later  chicks  from  advt.  Hatred  Rocks  |16.60  per 
100,  $166.  1000:  R.  I.  Reds,  tl7.60  per  100.  fl65,  lOOO; 
Barron  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  115.00  per  100,  $186,  1000; 
Everlay  8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  $15.00,  per  100.  1186, 
1000;  H.  C.  Ancona,  fp.\  per  lOO;  |280,  1000;  8.  C.  B. 
Minorca.  14  per  dozen,  prepaid  live  delivery. 
E.  R.  HvMifSR  A  Co.,  Frtncbtown,  N.  J.,  R.  D. 

rilT  PmrF^  Buy  Chlx  that  aill 
^IJI  I  nivEi^  lay  QioreegKB  next 
winter.  Pure  bred,  record  layers.  20,- 
000  hntchluK  weeltly.  Black  AWhlte 
f.#gliorn8,  #18  per  100  ;  R.  I.  Reds, 
Bdrred  Rocks,  |20  per  100,  |11  per  50. 
.Special  Quality  R.  I.  RedH,  Barred 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orplngton8,$25 
per  100.  913  per  60.  Terms  cash .  Order 
direct  from  ad.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Bklt.     E.  Y.COOLEY,  Frencbtown,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  10  cats  cadi  ^J^JI^. 

^•uwuv  jjQjQg  Reds  and  broilen, 
Monev  back  for  dead  ones  as  far  as  Color, 
ado,  texaa  and  Maine.     Pamphlet  free. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 

C   II.  Lauver.  Prop.,  Box  IT        McAUatenrille,  Pa. 


X2r\X%  C  At  C*  All  varletlas  of  Rocks,  Reds, 
TKJIX  D/\LX<  Wyandottes,  Minorcas.  Ham- 
burgs,  Anconas,  Orpingtons,  Langsbans,  Brahmas, 
Leghorns,  A  ndaluslas.  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  guineas. 
Prfces  low.  Rjilpk  H.  Baby.  L.«h4«btII1«.  O. 


TIFFANY'S  SUPERIOR 

Chicks  B^nstralnZ^CauTog.  DuckluigS 
Aldham  Poi'LTKY  Fajim.  R.  3  P,  Phoenlxvllle,  Pa. 

|7/^/^«  from  thoroughbred  LiBht  Brahmas,  SiU 
EivlVsO  ver  Camplnes.  Columbian  Wyandottes, 
Bocks,  Redf<.  91.50  per  13,  %;\  per  80;  Leghorn  eggs.  91 
peris.  Mo  postage  psld.  8.  G.  Bealer,  Coopersburg.Pa. 

rsDMC  *arf  linilCC  in  Delaware,  where  tbe  cll> 
rAnino  IIIQ  numco  mate  is  pleasant,  the  laad* 
productive  and  prices  reasonable.  For  Iniora^tiail 
write  8TATB  BoABO  OF  AaBicnLTCBB,  DoTcr,  Del. 

DATATAEC  Beauty,  Carman,  Cobbler.  Coin,  Ohio, 
rVI/llVEia  Giant,  Hustler.  Green  Mt..  Ix)ng- 
fellow,  Raleigh.  Russett,  Rural,  8ix  Weeks,  Hwlft 
Sure,  Wonder.    Others.    C.  W.  Ford,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 

-  -^  ■ 

All  ICaniMH  Varieties  to  offer.  Poultry,  Eggs, 
AIA  LLAUIliM  Chicks.  Dogs.  Pigeons,  Hares,  Fer- 
rets, Parrots.  Listfree   Bkbgky's  Fabm,  Telford,  Pa. 

•O  VARIKTIBS.  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turk- 
eys, Guineas,  Hares.  8tock  and  eggs.  60  pmv«  cata- 
log free.  H.  A.  8ocdkr,  Box  30.  8kllkr8VII.i.k,  Pa. 

WANT  TO  HSAR  FROM  PARTY  hayiag  farm 
for  sale.  Give  particulars  and  lowest  price.  John 
J.  Black,  llStb  Straat,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wlaeonsln. 

MUMiMa  MslMttS  Cm«hv.  mm  kick  SU  MtaMpUa.  H. 


"You  Can  Afford  a  Farm  i|t 

Fertile  Ontario  "^  Quebec 
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W.    H.    H.,    Prince    George,    Va.— 

To  a  certain  extent  lime  is  absolutely 
essential  for  all  crops.  It  is  the  cheapest 
form  of  alkali  obtainable  for  sweet- 
ening or  correcting  acidity  in  the  soil, 
unlocking  dormant  plant  food,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash,  as  well  as  de- 
composing vegetable  matter  to  form 
humus,  without  which  no  plant  can 
thrive.  Lime  is  also  beneficial  for  im- 
proving the  mechanical  condition  of 
the  soil.  It  opens  up  heavy  clay  or 
stiff  soils,  allowing  rains,  also   nitro- 
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*  The  wave  of  high  land  prices  may  well  tumil 
your  attention  to  the  opportunities  to  be  found 
these  two  older  Provinces  of  Canada.  Here,  close  to  im- 
mense cities— great  industrial  centers— with  all  the  conveniences 
le  found  in  any  land  anywhere,  are  farms  which  maybe  bought  at 
V  reasonable  prices.    Owners  are  retiring,  independent— in  many 
'   cases  rich.    High  prices  for  all  farm  products,  good  markets,  all  the 
^   conveniences  of  old,  well-settled  districts,  beckon^ou  to  investigate. 

A  Wondirland  of  Opportunity  for  tho  Plonoor. 

If  your  means  will  not  permit  you  to  buy  an  established  farm, 
Ontario  and  Quebee  offer  great  fertile  regions  where  the  pioneer 
can  hew  out  a  home  for  himself  and  family — where  prosperity  and 

independence  are  to  be  won  by  those  who  will  put  forth  the  effort. 

Every  branch  of  agriculture  may  be  followed  m  these  Provinces; 
dairying  and  stock  raising  are  particularly  successful. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  etc.»  write  Department  of 
Inunigration.  Ottawa.  Canada,  or 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

200  North  Second  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Canadian  Government  Aseat 
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and  expecu-you  not   only  to  writ,   your  experiences  or  the  topic,  under  diM:u««on    but  »i»o  to 
J?opo.e  topic,  for  future  di.cu..ion..    The  be.t  letter  pubu.hedbere.n  each  '»»•  ^^^iV^l ''^ 
S  prize  of  one  d.Uar.  and  for  each  other  letter  publUhed  we  will  pey  fifty  cenU.     AddreM 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA.    


M^Y  15_With  the  approach  of  hot  weather 
and  the  cousequent  big  washings  in  the 
busy  season,  a  substiiber  suggests  this 
topic :  "How  do  you  economize  in  your 
washing?  What  of  soaps  and  washing 
fluids  V  Also  how  do  you  remove  stains 
and  rusts?" 

June  1— There  are  frequent  requests  for  a 
discussion  of  the  old,  but  always  fresh 
subject     of     ways     of     earning     "spending 


money"— some  call  it  "pin  money  and 
others  speak  of  It  as  their  "missionary 
nionev."  We've  discussed  it  before,  but 
not  recently;  so  let's  "go  to  it"  again! 
How  do  vou  pick  up  the  ever-welcome 
extra  pennies  and  dollars  in  summer  ana 
aiitumnt 
C0t  vour  contribution  in  tarty.  It  it  do%»  not 

rmach  ua  at  tmaat  IS   day*  bmtorm  thm  daf  of 

iaau*,  it  will  6«  too  latm. 


District  or  Consolidated  Schools- Which? 


Mrs.    F.    M.    H.,    Toboso,    0-—Foi 
a    time    I    questioned    the    consolidated 
or  centralized  schools  and  hoped  they 
would    not     come    for    our    children. 
Our    school    was    near    and    the    chil- 
dren   in    sight    of    home    all    the    way. 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  possibilities  of 
an   up-to-date   school.  A  talk  by  one 
from  our  State  School  Commissioner  s 
office  converted  me  to  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  a  centralized  graded  school  and 
township  high  school  for  our  commu- 
nity   Those  who  worked   and   prayed 
amid  discouragements  and  helped  the 
enterprise    through   had   httle   idea   ot 
what  it   really  meant  to  our  commu- 
nity. Now  some  of  those  who  strongly 
opposed    the    move    are      saying    they 
would  not  want  to  do  without  it. 

From  the  time  the  new  consohdated 
school  and  township  high  school  was 
proposed     until     completion     covered 
about   two   years.   The   f^rst  year  was 
practically   consumed   by   special  elec- 
tions,   hearings   in   court,    etc.    It   was 
built  five  years  ago— a  beautiful  choco- 
late-colored   brick    building,    fireproof 
throughout.  There  are  six  schoolrooms, 
four   basement   rooms,   furnace    room, 
coal  room,  wide  hallways,  good  cloak- 
rooms, and  last,  but  not  least,  a  pleas- 
ant   auditorium,    with    chairs    seating 
400.  with,  a  large  stage  and  two  dress- 
ing rooms.   We  have  two  quite   com- 
plete libraries  for  the  high  school  and 
grades,  also  a  bookcase  in  each  room. 
With    complete    equipment   for   teach- 
ing in  each  branch  we  received  a  first 
grade    charter   over   two   years   ago. 

Each  teacher  is  especially  prepared 
for  his  or  her  particular  work.  Man- 
ual training  is  given  all  boys  in  the 
eighth  grade  and  high  school;  donies- 
tic  science  courses  are  given  the  girls, 
and  each  girl  graduate  makes  her  own 
graduation  dress.  Our  children  are 
hauled  in  a  regular  school  car  and  are 
controlled  by  strict  rules  while  enronte 
to  the  school.  All  are  cheerfully  obey- 
ing these  rules. 

Old-time  schools  are  as  much  be- 
hind now  as  the  old-time  farm  ma- 
chinery, etc.  If  need  be,  let  us  do 
without  modern  touch-the-button 
barns,  chicken  houses  and  homes,  but 
let  us  have  for  boys  and  girls  the  best 
schools  available.  To  me  all  arguments 
are  in  favor  of  "consolidated"  country 
schools.  No  teacher  can  at  the  same 
time  adapt  herself  or  himself  to  teach- 
ing eight  different  grades  in  several 
branches,  even  if  there  were  time  in 
one  day.  No  little  country  school  is 
justified  in  purchasing  proper  equip- 
ment, charts,  books,  etc.  The  social 
advantage  should  not  be  forgotten, 
either.  In  large*  circles  the  bad  have 
less  influence  as  there  is  room  for  birds 
of  a  feather  to  flock  together.  "The 
world  do  move,"  and  I  see  more 
progress  in  our  schools  than  anywhere 
else. 

Our  textbooks  and  teachers  have 
wonderfully  improved  within  the  past 
10  years,  but  I  know  only  of  our  own 
township  schools. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  G  West  Valley,  N.  Y.— 
The  subject  of  schools  is  one  very 
near  my  heart,  as  many  years  of  my 
life    have    been    spent   in    the    school- 


room, f^rst  as  pupil,  then  as  teacher, 
besides  "coaching"  my  daughter  and 
son  in  their  studies,  until  they  were 
ready  for   college.  ,  •     .u 

In  Northern  New  York,  and  in  the 
Eastern  part,  along  the  Hudson  espe- 
cially,  the   schools   have  better,   more 
helpful    methods    for    young    children 
than   the   Western   part   of   the   State. 
In  some  counties  I  know  of  the  coun- 
try people  tried  out  the  "consohdated 
school,"  and  found  it  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, particularly  in  cold  weather    At 
f^rst,  the  farmers  thought  it  would  low- 
er their  taxes,  but  those  I  talked  with, 
after   they   had   tried   it,   found    it   did 
not.  The  children  also  were  opposed  to 
being  treated  as  chattels,  as  they  had 
to  be  rushed  out  of  bed  early,  thrown 
into  a  truck  in  summer,  a  farm  sleigh 
in  win.er,  and  taken  from  three  to  six 
miles   to   the  village     or   city   school, 
where  they  were  "unwelcome  guests. 
They  did  not  have  the  kind  attention 
accorded   them   that  they  had   in   the 
country   school,    their     clothing     and 
manners  were  different  and  they  were 
called  "Joshes."    The  boys  learned  to 
smoke  cigarettes  and  the  girls  learned 
boldness    at    an    early   age;    also,    the 
country  people  told  me,  their  children 
were  ill  and  missed  more  school  days 
than    under   the    old    system.     Conse- 
quently they  returned  to  the  old  way, 
improving  the   country  schools. 

In  Jefferson  county  they  have  moth- 
ers' meetings  and  parental  associations, 
where  the  parents  discuss  school  af- 
fairs. Sometimes  they  call  in  a  speak- 
er who  knows,  to  discuss  their  prob- 
lems and  help  plan  for  the  future  of 
their  school.  In  this  way  they  often 
learn  of  all  the  sacrifices  the  teacher 
is  making  for  their  children,  and  their 
mutual  interest  makes  life  pleasanter 
for  teacher  and  pupil. 

I   speak  as  a  teacher  when  I   say  I 
think  our  country  school  teachers  are 
more    efficient    every    year;    they    are 
trained  in  methods  of  teaching  so  they 
do  not  encounter  the  embarrassing  in- 
cidents that  met  us  in  the  past  as  be- 
ginners.   I    visited    a    school    here    in 
Western   New   York  a  few   days   ago 
and.    although      lacking    some    in    the 
correct   posture   and  quietness  we   al- 
ways associate  in  our  minds  with  the 
schoolroom,  I  found  them  all  busy  at 
their  work.  They  seemed  greatly  inter- 
ested and  showed  respect  and  love  for 
their    teacher.    In    class    they    showed 
good  standing  in  each  grade,  their  an- 
swers being  nearly  perfect,  and  I  felt 
a   real  home     atmosphere,   a   freedom 
from  fear  seldom  found  in  a  school- 
room. 


transporting  of  the  pupils  to  and  from 
school  is  an  easy  problem,  but  in  a  sec- 
tion where  there  are  mud  roads  and  in  a 
hilly  country,  the  problem  is  a  difficult 
one.    If   the    children    were   under    the 
influence  of  good  men— the  drivers  of 
the  wagon  or  bus — parents  could  feel 
their  children  were  getting  some  train- 
ing, but  in  many  cases  the  driver  pays 
no    attention    to    them.    One    instance 
proves  the  above.  The  larger  children 
put   the  little  ones  out  ot  the  wagon 
and  made  them  walk  behind.  The  con- 
versation in  the  conveyances  is  not  all 
that  might   be  desired,  and  one  child 
may  be  the  ruin  of  all  the  children  on 
the  route.  Irregularity  of  the  time  the 
bus  calls   for   the   children  is   another 
disadvantage  and  they  are  often  com- 
pelled to  stand  in  the  cold  and  wait. 

In  the  ungraded  school  the  younger 
children  learn  from  hearing  the  older 
ones    recite    and    the    older    ones,  can 
have  a  complete  review  from  the  reci- 
tations  of    the   younger.   Where    there 
has  been   efficient  teaching  the  pupils 
of  the  ungraded  school  will  rank  ahead 
of  the   child  of  the  graded  school.   It 
has    been    difficult    to    hold    the    good 
teachers  in   the   rural   districts   on  ac- 
count  of  the  lower   salaries  and  lack 
of    convenient    boarding     houses,      as 
most  farm  women  are  too  busy  to  take 
an  extra  member  into  their  household. 
Teachers    should    be    more    efficient 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago,  as  most 
of  them  have  a  better  education,  they 
receive   double   the    salary,     and   have 
fewer  pupils  in  a  room  than  they  had 
ten  years  ago.  The  average  teacher  of 
today  does  not  work  as  hard  as  teach- 
ers  did  ten  years  ago.   They  are  sel- 
dom in  their  room  before  8.30  A.  M., 
and   leave  at  4   P.   M.,  with  the   chil- 
dren. * 


Mrs.  M.  M.  C,  McKccs  Rocks,  Pa.— 
In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
much  talk  of  consolidated  schools  and 
the  one-roomed  country  school  has 
been  ridiculed.  Much  of  the  latter  has 
been  exaggerated.  When  we  read  the 
history  of  most  of  our  great  men  and 
women  we  find  they  attended  the  coun- 
try school,  and  while  it  may  have  some 
disadvantages,  the  advantages  more 
than  balance.  There  are  several  con- 
solidated schools  in  this  section,  though 
our  local  school  is  not  one. 

Where  the  roads  are  improved  the 


Mrs.  C.  N.,  Greenville,  Ind.— The 
old-time  district  school  is  rapidly  giv- 
ing place  all  over  the  country  to  the 
large  consolidated  school  to  which  our 
better  roads  make  it  possible  to  trans- 
fer the  children.  That  the  opportuni- 
ties of  rural  children  are  thereby 
greatly  increased  is  the  prevalent  and 
well-substantiated  opinion,  though  in 
rare  individual  cases  argument  might 
still  be  made  for  the  old  system.  How- 
ever, it  seems  sure  that  where  the 
aims  of  education  are  well  presented 
the  preponderance  of  argument  is  seen 
to  be  in  favor  of  consolidation. 

The  State  is  demanding  that  all  its 
children  shall  be  educated,  and  edu- 
cated for  a  better  type  of  citizenship; 
that  is,  the  head  must  be  trained  to 
know  what  is  noble  in  life,  the  heart 
must  accept  that  nobility  and  act  for 
the  general  welfare,  the  hands  must 
be  trained  for  useful  service  and  the 
whole  body  must  be  developed  and 
kept  fit  for  these  purposes.  No  narrow 
type  education  will  do.  The  chief  aim 
of  rural  education  is  not  to  hold  chil- 
dren to  the  farm.  Let  education  be 
what  it  should  and  the  back  to  the 
land  movement  will  take  care  of  itself. 
That  is  certain. 

If  proper  subjects  are  taught,  if  the 
teaching  is  carried  on  in  well-lighted, 
well-heated,    well-ventilated,    attractive 
rooms,    with    suitable     and      adequate 
equipment,    if   there    are   enough    chil- 
dren for  enthusiastic  and  co-operative 
study   and   recreation,     if   there     is   a 
strong    community  'interest,    so    that 
the  old  bug-bear  of  rural  isolation  and 
provincialism    is   removed;    if    all    this 
prevails   there   still   remains   t4ie   para- 
mount need — good  teachers.  But  good 
teachers  are  easier  to  get  in   consoli- 
dated schools  than  in  isolated  places. 
The  solution  of  the  rural  educational 
problem  is  teachers.  Possibly  the  old 
district  school  had  good  teachers  some- 
times,  men    of    strong     intellect     and 
character.       Such     men    would    never, 
never  tarry  now  in  such  places.  They 
can   do  better.   So  it   seems   the   solu- 
tion of  the  rural  educationial  problem 
is   compensation    for   teachers.      Their 
training  is  expensive.  The  fine  article 
comes  high.  Will  the  rural  community 
pay  what  the  city  pays?  Will  she  pay 
I  for  teachers  and  for  superintendents? 


Mrs.  T.  E.  W.,  Jr.,  Wyoming.  Del.- 

While  it  might  not  be  fair  to  say  the 
argument  was  entirely  in  favor  of  the 
consolidated  school,  yet  I  think  there 
are  a  great  many  points  on  that  side 
of  which   I  shall  take  up  only  a  few. 
First,  each  teacher  has  only  one  grade. 
She    can,    when    she    is    preparing    to 
teach,    decide    upon    the      grade      for 
which  she  thinks  she  is  best  fitted  and 
that  is  more  to  her  liking,  specializing 
in  that  work  as  well  as  all  through  her 
work  in  teaching,  whereas  in  the  case 
of  a  rural  school  she  might  have  from 
the  beginners  td  the  ninth  grade  and 
she  certainly  would  not  have  the  time 
nor  talent  to  give  to  so  many  grades 
as  to  the  one.  ^ 

Then  I  think  the  children  take  a 
far  greater  interest  in  their  work,  none 
\  anting  to  fall  behind  their  grade,  and 
it  is  particularly  noticeable  that  they 
have  lagged  when  they  have  to  change 
teachers    and    rooms. 

According    to    human    nature,    child 
as  well  as  adult,  one  takes  much  pride 
in  being  a  part  of  a  big  thing.  School 
is  the  only  work  of  childhood,  and  a 
big  work  it  is,  one  that  we  must  not 
under    value.    Surely   the    children    are 
more  interested  by  a  fine  large  build- 
ing, good  playgrounds,  a  large  corps 
of  teachers  and   big  motor   trucks   to 
convey   a   great   number  of   boys   and 
girls.  I  tell  you  it  looks  hke  big  busi- 
ness, and  it  is,  and  who  realizes  it  and 
takes    greater    pride    in   it    than    those 
children?    Can   it   fail   to   make   nobler 
boys  and  girls,  with  higher  ideals  and 
broader  views?  Does  not  our  environ- 
ment largely  shape  our  lives?  It  is  not 
for  our  own  personal   advantage  and 
gain  tMkt  we  are  educating  this  rising 
generation,  but  to  make  the  world  bet- 
ter.  Could  they   take  the   same   pride 
and  get  the  same  views  from  the  little 
rural    schoolhouse,    with    one    teacher 
and  a  few  children?  Would  we? 

Then  in  the  consolidated  school  we 
havp  the  vocational  training;  from 
that,  I  believe,  we  certainly  will  not 
have  so  many  misfits.  A  boy  or  g^rl 
certainly  could  not  know  he  had  a 
special  talent  for  a  certain  kind  of 
work  if  he  scarcely  knew  there  was 
such  a  work. 

Not  all,  but  most  of  the  teachers 
are  more  efficient  than  they  were  10 
years  ago.  Just  as  the  consolidated 
school  has  gone  beyond  the  little  rural 
school,  so  have  the  teachers  advanced 
in  their  training,  particularly  because 
they  are  specializing  and  are  dealing 
with  the  pupil  as  an  individual,  with 
his  individual  brain  and  ability,  and 
not  trying  to  give  the  boy  who  cares 
for  nothing  but  agriculture  a  training 
for  office  work  only,  or  vice  versa. 


Mrs.    I.    W.,    Campbellsvillc,    Pa.— 

I  find  the  rural  schools  indeed  a  se- 
rious problem  in  the  hilly  back  dis- 
trict, or  rather  county,  in  which  we 
live,  in  a  sparsely  settled  part  of  it, 
at  least  as  far  as  young  people  of 
school  age  are  concerned,  nearly  all 
the  farms  being  occupied  by  elderly 
people. 

My  children  at  the  present  time 
walk  one  and  one-half  miles,  into 
another  county,  their  tuition  being  paid 
for  by  their  own  county;  with  what 
remains  of  two  other  schools,  they 
have  enrolled  ten  scholars.  I  prefer 
even  this  to  having  them  hauled 
through  all  kinds  of  weather  for  many 
miles  to  a  consolidated  school.  One 
girl  I  know  of,  being  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  county,  starts  for  school 
at  6  o'clock  each  morning.  Wouldn't 
this  be  pleasant  on  a  cold  winter  day, 
or  during  the  spring  with  mud  so  deep 
you   can    scarcely   get   through. 

If  some  of  the  State  officials  had  to 
go  over  the  school  routes  a  few  tinies 
they  would  at  least  do  away  with 
township  lines,  which  would  make  it 
much  easier  to  gather  scholars  to- 
gether. I  believe  in  schools  being 
placed  as  convenient  to  the  greatest 
number  of  scholars  as  possible,  and 
each  county  or  school  district  paying 
its  share  as  regards  number  of  pupils. 
Children  when  obliged  to  miss 
many  days,  or  to  be  tardy,  soon  lose 
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a  great  part  of  their  interest  If  the 
superintendent  of  schoo4s  does  not 
find  it  possible  to  visit  schools,  even 
once  in  a  term,  distance  and  veathw 
being  reasons  given,  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  children?  Under  exist- 
ing conditions  how  could  parents  hav- 
ing the  education  and  advancement  ot 
their  children  at  heart  wish  to  live  m 
a   rural   district,  such  as   I    nave  ac- 

*'T^am  glad  to  say  the  sc)j.^lars  arel 
doing  well  in  their  studies.    They  have 
a  normal  school  graduate  as  teacher 
I   beHevc   as   a   rule  the  teachers  are 
better  qualified  than  a  few  years  ago. 

Mrs.  O.  J^  Rio,  La.-The  average 
district    school    of    our    pincy    woods 
country   is   a  disgrace   to   civilization. 
Seldom    more    than    one    room,    that 
poorly    lighted,    badly    heated,    practi- 
cally without  equipment,  the  air  filled 
with  crayon  dust,  the  odor  of  greasy 
lunches  and  unwashed  humanity,  with 
toilets    so    offensive    no    decent    child 
will  enter   one   except   through   abso- 
lute necessity.  .      .  u« 
Sometimes  they  get  a  teacher  who 
conscientiously   tries  to   do  her   duty, 
but  too  often  it  is  a  young  girl  teach- 
ing to   get  money  to  buy  her   trous- 
seau, or  some  crippled  or  out-of-date 
man    crowded    from    other    walks    ot 

We. 

Our  son  went  to,  or   rather  was  en- 
rolled in,  one  of  these  schools  for  sev- 
eral years.     He  would  start,  but  in  a 
few  days  would  be  sick  with  cold  or 
something  worse,  till  he  would  have 
to  stop   and   finish  the  grade  at  home. 
Last    year    our    district    with    sev-era 
^hers'co"  solidated  with  a  city  schoo 
five  miles  distant.     We  bailed  to  get 
free   transportation   for    our   children, 
but   some   of    the   older   boys   go   on 
bicvcles.  and  a  young  man  >vho  owns 
a  big  car  takes  all  the  passengers  he 
can   carry  at  a  fair  pnce.     And  it  is 
surprising    how    many    children    can 
crowd    in    little    space    when    all    are 

filled    with   a    spirit   of   goodwill    and 

'**thfnew    school   is   all   that   could 
be     desired,     well-equipped      sanitary, 
comfortable,    provided    with    the    best 
teachers  money  can  procure,  and  the 
terms  last  nine  months.     All  the  chil- 
dreTwere  examined    and   treated   for 
hookworm,   bad   teeth    adenoids,   etc., 
by   members    of   the.  State    Board   of 
ifealth.     Thus  many  little  ones  were 
out    in    the    best    condition    for    study 
whose  parents   were  too   poor   or   in- 
Sifferen?   to    pay    needed    doctor    and 
dentist  bills.  . 

Teachers  here  are  not  up  to  the 
pre-war  standard  because  so  many 
men  were  called  away  and  others 
sought  better  paying  positions,  leav- 
ing the  schools  to  women  and  irre- 
sponsible girls,  but  conditions  arc  im- 
proving. 
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and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  mukln^^^as  well  as^^thj 


C.  J.  S..  Shiloh,  N.  J^Thc  State 
authorities  working  through  the  local 
Board  of  Education  are  determmed  to 
have  consolidated  schools  replace  the 
individual  district  school  m  this  sec- 
tion regardless  of  the  patrons  of  the 

*^U  probably  is  a  very  good  thing  to 
transport    boys    and    girls    ready    for 
high    school,   but   when    it   comes    to 
transporting    the    little    folks    in    the 
lower   grades,   with   all   the  disadvan- 
tages   of    the    transporution    system, 
my  sympathy  is  with  the  mothers  of 
the  children,  who  would  hke  to  have 
.  them     go    to    achor'     nearer    home. 
Styles  change  and  I   believe  the  time 
will    come   when    some  of   the   small 
school  houses  which  ha\e  been  sold 
for  junk  will  be  wanted  for  commu- 
nity centers.  ,      , 

Summer  schools,  etc.,  may  make  the 
average  teacher  more  efficient  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago,  but  since  the 
war,  morality  does  not  cut  much  fig- 
ure with  some  teachers.  Do  parents 
look  into  the  life  an4.character  of  the 
teachers  and  see  if  they  are  fit  exam- 
ples to  lead  their  children?  Example 
IS  more  than  precept  sometimes. 


CHAPTER  V 

rnt  wiui.. 

"Father,    are    you    studying,    or    are 

you     plain     fidgeting?"     asked     Dors 

suspiciously,  pausmg  in  the  act  of  dust- 

ing    the    pile    of    manuscript    on    her 

father's  desk.  ^  ^t^^iA " 

"Just  plain  fidgeting,  I  am  afraid, 
he  admitted.^^  "I  am  nervous. 

«f  "eUrve  that  old  ^e^o^^^*  ^^ 
something  in  his  will/'  came  the  sober 
confession. 

"Davison?" 

"Davison  ** 

"But  why  should  he  leave  you  any- 

'"well,  for  that  matter,  why  shouldn't 
he?  Didn't  I  have  to  preach  his  funeral 
sermon-hardest    job    of    my    whole 

ministry?"  ^w^u    »' 

"But  what  makes  you  think— 
"Folsom  called  me  up  and  asked  me 
to  be  at  his  office  at  eleven  o  clock  for 
the  reading  of  the  will.    Folsom  is  his 

^^^6",'  they  just  want  you  for  a  wit- 

"'"^ordon't'  witness  wills  when  they 
are  dead-I  mean,  you  witness  the  will 
when  the  dead  person  made  it-before 

'V^h'^Ve'r.T^c^uMn't  have  bungled 
it  worse  myself,"  she  cried  f  ee^ullY^ 
"But  if  he  \-h  you  anything,  I  hope  it 
was    money.      Maybe    he    left    you    a 
thousand    dollars.     Father,    if    he    did 
leave  you  a  thousand  dollars,  will  you 
buy  me  a  pair  of  two-tone  gray  shoes, 
tweWe  dollars?    Somehow  the  height 
of  my  ambition  seems  to  be  two-tone 
gray  shoes,  twelve  dollars. 

"Two-tone  gray  shoes!  Do  they 
make  shoes  to  music  now? 

"Absolutely-and  very  expensive 
music,  too— an  orchestra  at  the  very 
least.    A  thousand  dollars! 

"Don't  set  your  heart  on  it.  l  aon  i 
think  he  had  any  money." 
"What  did  he  have? 
"A  little  farm,  and  some  chickens, 
and  some  books  that  were  handed 
down  to  him  from  somebody  else  and 
a  pianola  that  he  got  by^a  mortgage, 
and  a  gold  headed  cane—  * 

"That  is  it,  father,  of  course— the 
gold-headed  cane.  1  am  sure  of  it.  Ut 
all  things  in  the  world  that  you  can  t 
use,  and  I  don't  want  a  gold-headed 
cane  comes  first.  So  that  is  probably 
what  you  will  get.  I  feel  it  in  my 
prophetic  soul.  Cheer  up,  dear,  1  be- 
lieve you  can  pawn  it."  . 

"Why,  General,  what  a  pessimist  you 
are  today.    Maybe  he  left  us  the  chick- 

ens.  . 

"No     such     luck,"     she     answered 
gloomily.  "Didn't  he  have  a  handsome 
imported  Italian  pipe?     Maybe  he  left 
you  that.    Or  an  old  English  drinking 
tankard— he   must   have   had   drinking 
tankards.     Or    a    set    of    ha"<J-c?rved 
poker  chips—  He  would  chuckle  in  his 
grave  it  he  could  wish  something  like 
I  that  on  you.    Don't  talk  to  me  of  wills 
?ny  more,  father.    No  wonder  you  are 
fidgety.     Run   along  now,  and  if  you 
get  a  gold-headed  cane  don't  you  bring 
it  into  the  manse.     And  if  you  get  a 
sterling  beer  mug,  you  give  it  to  the 
heathens.    Now  scoot." 

Laughing,  her  father  scooted,  and 
Doris  smiled  after  him  tenderly. 

"It  would  be  nice  if  the  old  sinner 
did  end  his  bad  life  well  by  leaving 
father  something  really  decent.  And 
goodness  knows  father  deserves  it.  He 
had  to  get  him  out  of  jail  twice,  and 
pray  him  through  delirium  tremens 
four  times." 

Still  she  would  not  allow  her  hopes 
to  rise  too  buoyantly,  for  she  had 
learned  from  a  life  of  well-mixed  joy 
and  discomfort  not  to  expect  the  very 


greatest  and  grandest  of  all  good 
things— and  then  whatever  came  was 
welcome,  because  it  was  more  than  she 
expected. 

But  when  along  toward  noon  she 
heard  the  call  of  the  telephone,  she 
leaped  excitedly  to  answer  it. 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,-of  course  it  is.  What 
did  you  say?  What— did— you— say? 
Do  it  again,  father,  and  slowly."  And 
then  she  repeated  after  him  solemnly, 
word  for  word,  "The  prize  Jersey  cow, 
or  the  red  auto  he  was  always  getting 
arrested  for  speeding.  And  take  your 
choice.    Mercy  me!    Good-by." 

Doris  hung  up  the  receiver  and  sat 
down  on  the  floor.  Of  all  things  in  the 
world!  A  Jersey  cow— or  a  naughty 
red  car!  And  father  was  to  take  his 
choice. 

When  the  girls  came  clamoring  in 
from  school  Mr.  Artman  had  not 
appeared,  so  Doris  served  them  with 
hands  that  trembled,  and  finally,  when 
she  saw  that  father  would  not  come  in 
time  to  break  his  own  good  news,  she 

CO  JQ  • 

"Mr.  Davison  left  a  will  and  father 
gets   a   Jersey   cow    or    the   red    car — 

which?"  .  ,         .    , 

There  was  no  more  dinner  after  tnat 
—for  the  girls  all  began  talking  at 
once— except  Treasure,  who  looked 
volumes,  but  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  break  into  the  conversation— and 
how  cross  they  were  at  father  for  not 
coming  home  to  share  the  excitement. 
But  maybe  he  was  learning  to  drive 
the  red  car.  or—      ,.    ,  ,         ,    _       -. 

"Milk  the  cow,*'  faltered  Rosalie. 
"You  don't  suppose  father  would  let 
them  talk  him  into  taking  the  silly  old 

cow,  do  you?"  .,    -TN     •      • 

"Absolutely  not."  said  Dons  im- 
perturbably.  "Father  knows  better 
than  to  decide  such  a  thing  by  himself. 
He   will    come    straight   home— and    1 

choose  the  car."  .     «  *^ 

So  the  girls  reluctantly  went  off  to 

school  again. 

At  one  o'clock  a  neighbor  ran  in- 
"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing. 
Would  anybody  but  old  Davison  ever 
think  of  leaving  a  preacher  anything 

in  his  will?"  . 

"Mr.  Davison' was  very  thoughttui 
in  many  ways,"  said  Doris  with  dignity. 

"Yes.  I  suppose  so.  Well,  it  'f fr- 
tainly  is  wonderful  luck  for  you  folks. 
It  is  a  good  cow,  one  of  the  best  in 
the  county.  Everybody  says  so  Worth 
two  hundred  dollars,  and  only  three 
years  old.  And  think  of  the  nice  milk 
and  cream  and  butter  and—" 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  father  toolc 
the  cow,"  gasped  Doris. 

"Why.  I  don't  know— I  suppose  so — 
I  should  think  he  would.  Whatever 
would  your  poor  father  do  with  that 
devilish   red   car?     Of   course  he   will 

take  the  cow."  .     ^        t 

"You  scared  me  for  a  minute.  1 
thought  maybe  father  had  a  mental 
aberration  and  did  it!  No,  he  will  not 
take  the  cow— not  by  any  means.  He 
will  take  the  car,  and  take  it  just  as 
fast  as  ever  he  can,  and— and— and— 

Of  course,  the  neighbor  lady  was 
sure  dear  Doris  was  quite  daft,  but 
Doris  was  tranquilly  confident.  Her 
faith  in  her  father's  wisdom  remained 
unshaken— he  would  come  to  her.  and 
she  had  already  chosen  the  car.  It 
certainly  was  a  General's  prerogative- 
choosing  things. 

At  four  o'clock  he  came,  smiling, 
his  face  flushed,  his  eyes  bright  and 
boyish.  „ 

"Most  fun  I've  had  in  ten  years,  he 
said,  mopping  his  brow.  "I  think  if  the 
parishioners  knew  how  much  fun  it  is, 
more  of  them  would  die,  and  remem- 
ber me  in  their  wills." 
"You  mean — " 
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0421— LadleR'    and    MlsseB'    Waist.      Cut 

44  InchPB  buHt  meaHure.    ^   .    .        ..^.  „-  *„ 
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98«6.— Girl's  Coat.    Cut  In  slates  8  to  14 

^^ISw.— Child's  Rompers.     Cut  In  sizes  1. 

^'  iiS:ichlfd-s"bress.     Cut  In  rise.  2.  4 
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"Never  mind  what  I  mean.   1  am  not 
sure  1  know  myself.     Well,  as  1   told 
you,   Davison   says  it   is   for   my   ovrn 
personal   use   and   pleasure,   mine   and 
my  family's— not  for  the  church  under 
any   consideration — either  the   cow   or 
the  car.    Probably,  he  says,  in  his  out- 
spoken way,  I  shall  be  fool  enough  to 
take  the  cow,  and  in  that  case  the  car 
is  to  go  to  his  great-grand-nephew  up 
in    New   London.      And    great-grand- 
nephew  greatly  prefers  the  car,  so  he 
took  me  out  to  show  me  the  cow,  and 
explain  what  a  bargain  she  is,  and  how 
easy  to  milk,  and  how  creamy  the  milk 
is,  and  he  figured  up  how  many  pounds 
of  milk  and  gallons  of— No,  I  mean  it 
the    other    way,    gallons    of   milk    and 
pounds  of  butter  I  will  get  per  year, 
at  so  much  per  gallon  and  per  pound, 
and  that  will  mean  a  clear  profit  of — 
"Father,  you  poor  dear,  shall  I  call 
a  doctor?"  . 

"So,  after  seeing  the  cow,  and  she  is 
a  beauty— I  said,  'How  about  the  car? 
Let's  give  her  the  once-over,  too,  while 
we  are  at  it.-  He  says  it  isn't  much  of 
a  car,  in  terrible  condition,  would  take 
a  hundred  dollars  to  put  into  shape, 
and  fairly  eats  gasoline — gas  going  up, 
too.  And  he  says  it  is  a  bad  car  to 
handle,  quite  dangerous,  in  fact,  has  a 
habit  of  running  into  telephone  poles 
and  trains  and  things.  But  we  backed 
her  out  of  the  garage,  and  great- 
grand-nephew  and  Folsom  and  I  had  a 
ride.     Which  do  you  want?" 

"Mercy,  father,  how  abrupt  you  are. 
I  thought  it  was  settled  long  ago.  We 
want  the  car,  of  course." 

"All  right,  my  dear,  all  right,  but  I 
have  a  hunch  that  great-grand-nephew 
will  not  be  particularly  pleased.  Lucky 
he  lives  in  New  London  instead  of 
here — Congregationalist,  too,  that's 
good.  And  when  I  consider  that  I  got 
Davison  out  of  jail  twice  for  speeding 
the  thing,  I  think  after  all  it  is  my  just 
deserts.  All  right,  call  Folsom  up  and 
tell  him  we  take  the  car." 

Doris  ecstatically  did,  and  the  law- 
yer said  he  would  deliver  'the  car  at 
their  door  in  person  the  next  morning 
at  nine  o'clock. 

"Can't  you  make  it  eight?"  pleaded 
Doris.  "I  think  the  children  ought  to 
be  here,  and  they  are  in  school,  you 
know." 

Very  obligingly  Mr.  Folsom  con- 
sented to  the  change  of  time,  and  the 
entire  family  sat  up  until  eleven  o'clock 
that  night  figuring  out  how  to  make 
motor  bonnets  of  left-over  coats  and 
planning  vacation  motor  trips  for  ten 
years  in  advance. 

At  live-thirty  the  next  morning 
Treasure  and  Zee  made  a  tour  of  the 
house,  wakening  every  member  of  the 
family  in  no  idle  manner. 
'  "Going  to  sleep  all  day?"  Zee  de- 
manded in  a  peevish  voice  when  she 
had  shaken  Rosalie  four  times.  "Get 
up,  so  you'll  be  ready  for  the  car." 

"Zee  Artman,  you  go  right  back  to 
bed,  and  let  me  sleep,"  protested  Rosa- 
lie. "Do  I  have  to  sit  up  all  night  just 
because  the  car  is  coming  tomorrow?" 
"You  get  out,  or  we'll  pull  you  out. 
Treasure  and  I  are  all  dressed.  We're 
not  going  to  have  things  held  up  at  the 
last  minute  because  somebody  isn't 
down  yet.  Are  you  going  to  get  up — 
Have  you  got  the  water,  Treasure?" 

In  the  face  of  such  persistence  the 
others  were  helpless,  so  they  rushed 
down  and  had  a*  feverish  breakfast, 
with  Zee  dashing  away  from  the  table 
every  three  minutes  to  see  if  the  car 
had  come,  and  at  seven-thirty  they 
were  grouped  impatiently  at  the  front 
window. 

"Keep  behind  the  curtains,"  Rosalie 
urged,  "or  he  will  think  we  never  had 
a  car  before  in  our  lives." 

"We  must  call  it  the  machine,"  said 
Zee.  "Machine  sounds  so  uncon- 
cerned." 

"Motor,  you  little  goose,"  said  Rosa- 
lie. "Machine  is  what  the  business 
men  call  it.  The  highbrows  say,  'The 
motor  will  be  here  at  six.' " 

"We    must    give    it    a    name,"    said 
Treasure.     "Let's  call  it  the  Shooting 
Star." 
"Let's  call  it  the  Divine  Spark— It  is 


the  only  divine  thing  old  Davison  ever 

did."  , .     . 

"Girls,"  said  Doris  firmly,  "don  t  you 
ever  let  me  hear  you  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  poor  Mr.  Davison  again.  He 
certainly  had  a  kind  and  generous 
heart  and  he  must  have  sympathized 
with  dear  father,  walking  all  oyer  town 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and—" 

"Pretty  good  sort,  after  all,  wasn  t 
he,  Doris?"  laughed  Mr.  Artman. 
"One  post-mortem  virtue  like  this  will 
cover  a  lifetime  of  delirium  tremens, 
won't  it?" 

"Here  she  comes,"  shouted  Zee,  and 
the  family  forgot  its  ministerial  dignity 
and  rushed  pell-mell  down  the  stone 
walk. 

It  was  a  pretty  car,  giddy  and  gaudy 
as  to  color,  which  fascinated  Zee,  with 
a  softly  whirring  motor  that  reminded 
Treasure  of  a  happy  little  kitten,  and 
with  long  low  lines  that^  Rosalie  de- 
clared were  very  smart  indeed. 

"Get    in,    folks,"    said    Mr.    Folsom 
gaily,  "we  must  give  her  a  trial  run." 
So  the  three  older  girls  stepped  lofti- 
ly into  the  tonneau,  and  Zee  snuggled 
up  between  her  father  and  Mr.  Folsom 
in  front— there  may  have  been  bigger, 
more  wonderful,  more  luxurious  cars — 
but    the    Artmans    could    not    be    con- 
vinced of  it.  and  Mr.  Davison  improved 
steadily  with  every  turn  of  the  motor. 
Mr.  Folsom,  enjoying  their  passion- 
ate delight,  volunteered   to  spend   the 
morning  giving   the   minister  his   first 
lesson,  and  a  near  panic  ensued. 
"Oh,  Doris!" 

"Do  we  have  to  go  to  school?" 
"Oh,    dear,    sweet,    darling    General, 
it  never  happened  before  since  we  were 
born." 

"What  do  you  think,  father?"  said 
Doris  slowly. 

"You  are  the  General,"  came  the 
quick  response. 

"Then."  said  Doris,  in  a  clear  trium- 
phant voice,  "step  on  it!  What  do  we 
care  for  school,  and  work,  and  mend- 
ing, and  dishes,  and —  Begin  Mr. 
Folsom.  We'll  see  the  morning 
through." 

It  was  lovely  to  see  precious  old 
father  take  that  gay  young  interest  in 
bolts  and  screws — how  readily  his 
laughter  sounded — how  deep  and 
pleased  his  voice  rang  out.  Poor,  dear 
Mr.  Davison — well,  we  preachers  are 
only  to  lead,  and  not  to  judge,  and 
Doris  was  very,  very  sure  the  angels 
in  Heaven  must  know  many  good  and 
tender  things  about  the  man  who  did 
this  kindness  to  her  father. 

Some  of  the  people  of  the  fold 
thought  the  family  had  mentally  run 
amuck.  Whoever  heard  of  an  impecu- 
nious minister  taking  an  expensive 
airto  in  preference  to  a  money-making 
cow?  It  was  incomprehensible.  But 
even  those  who  wondered,  smiled  with 
loving  sympathy  when  the  farnily 
bundled  joyously  into  the  motor  "just 
to  have  a  good  time  for  an  hour." 

"But  wherever  in  the  world  we  are 
going  to  scare  up  money  for  gas  is 
more  than  I  can  figure  out,"  said  Mr. 
Artman,  looking  at  the  girls  with  sober 
eyes.  "We've  got  the  car — but  it  won't 
run  itself.  It  costs  twenty-five  cents  a 
gallon,  and  we  only  get  about  eighteen 
miles  to  the  gallon — " 

"Don't  do  figures,  father,  it  makes 
my  head  ache,"  pleaded  Doris.  "We 
must  concentrate.  Where  is  the  money 
for  gas?    Everybody  think  now." 

After  a  painful  silence  Treasure  came 
forward  with  the  first  sacrifice.  "I  will 
give  half  of  my  allowance — but  it  is 
only  a  dollar." 

Zee  frowned  at  her.  "That's  a  poor 
idea,"  she  said.  "Now  I  have  to  live  up 
to  your  precedent,  and  give  half  of 
mine.  That  is  another  dollar."  And 
then,  with  a  truly  herculean  effort  she 
added,  "And.  Doris,  I  will  go  ahead 
wearing  stogies  to  school,  and  you  can 
have  the  price  of  the  fine  shoes  for 
gas.  too." 

"That  is  just  fine  for  a  starter,"  said 
Doris.  "And  since  you  little  ones  have 
set  the  example,  I  know  T  can  cut 
down  on  the  expense  of  cooking — we 
must  use  less  butter,  and  less  sugar, 
and  other  rich  things.    I  am  sure  I  can 


save  a  few  dollars  every  month,  and 
you  will  never  notice  the  difference. 
It  will  take  a  little  more  planning,  and 
a  little  more  work  preparing  the  food 
—but  I  am  willing  to  do  that.  Put  me 
down  for  at  least  three  dollars." 

Rosahe  sighed.  "What  can  I  do?  I 
have  my  winter  clothes  already,  and 
my  allowance — I  can't  give  it  up,  for  if 
I  haven't  any  money  the  other  girls 
will  pay  my  share  of  things,  and  I  can 
not  sponge  on  my  friends,  you  know. 
Then  she  added  slowly,  "But  father 
gave  me  the  money  to  join  the  Golf 
Club — and  I  only  wanted  to  join  be- 
cause it  is  so  smart— I  get  plenty  of 
exercise  without  it.  It  is  five  dollars 
to  join  and  two-fifty  a  month.  That 
goes  into  the  gas." 

"Rosalie,  that  is  lovely— and  so 
sweet  and  unselfish.  Now  we  can  use 
the  car  with  clear  consciences,  and  we 
will  enjoy  it  all  the  more  because  we 
are  making  a  sacrifice  to  pay  for  our 
pleasure."  .    ,    , 

"How  can  I  help?"  asked  their  father 
suddenly.  "I  should  hke  to  follow  your 
lead.  Is  there  anything  I  can  give  up, 
or  go  without?  How  do  men  econo- 
mize, anyhow?  I  shave  and  shine  my- 
self already.  Cigars— I  never  use. 
Theatre  tickets— never  even  saw  them. 
What  can  I  give  up?" 

"Oh,  father,  I  never  thought  of  that. 
You  do  not  have  any  money  for  your- 
self at  all,  do  you?  You  always  turn 
it  right  over  to  me.  Are — we— as  poor 
as  that?" 

There  was  tragedy  in  the  young 
voice,  and  she  broke  over  the  words. 

"Why,  Doris,  I  did  not  mean  it  that 
way.  I  have  everything  I  want,  of 
course.  Fortunately,  a  minister's 
clothes  do  not  go  out  of  style — and  it 
saves  me  trouble  and  worry  to  let  you 
spend  the  family. fund  instead  of  doing 
it  myself." 

"Then  you  shall  be  treasurer  of  the 
gasoline  money.  It  will  make  you  feel 
like  a  millionaire,  you  poor  old  soul." 
She  ran  to  her  desk  and  brought  out 


the  box  pf  household  funds.  "Here 
is  my  three  dollars —  And  don't  you 
get  reckless  and  spend  it  for  tires  and 
rugs  and  things."  . 

Laughing  gaily,  the  other  girls 
brought  out  their  hoarded  dollars  and 
thrust  them  into  his  hands. 

"I  have  not  felt  so  affluent  for  lo, 
these  many  years,"  he  declared.  "Let's 
go  out  for  a  spin  in  the  motor,  shall 
we?  And  we'd  better  run  by  the  gar- 
age and  fill  her  up— the  tank  is  nearly 
empty." 

(To  he  continued) 


ASPIRIN 


Name  "Bayer"  on  Genuine 


Take  Aspirin  only  as    told  in   each 
package  of  genuine  Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin.    Then  you  will  be  following  the 
directions   and   dosage  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  2i  years,  and  proved 
safe  bv  millions.    Take  no  chances  with 
substitutes.    If  you  see  the  Bayer  Cross 
on  tablets,  you  can  take  them  without 
fear  for  Colds,    Headache,    Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism.  Earache, Toothache,  Lum- 
bago and  for  Pain.     Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Druggists 
also  sell  larger   packages.     Aspirin   is 
the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 

FOR  SALE,  6-10  Avery  Urm  tractor  with  b«»t 
nttacbment  In  flnt-clMB  condition.  Writ*  for  wwr- 
tieuUra.     W.  V.  BiNKK»D,  West   Mont«rey,  F%. 


While    moving    into   our  new  quarters   recently  we  unexpectedly 
came  across  a  limited  number  of  copies  of 


The 


This  will  be  good  news  indeed  to  many  of  our  readers  and  friends 
as  our  supply  was  exhausted  and  a  new  edition  cannot  be  brought 
out  just  now. 

Here  is  your  last  chance  to  get  a  copy 
of  this  famous  book 

of  which  thousands  are  in  daily  use  all  over  the  country — undoubtedly 
some  of  them  by  your  neighbors. 

The  Household  Guide  is  the  result  of  a  prize  competition  among  the 
farm  housewives  of  America.  Over  10,000  receipts  were  submitted 
from  which  a  careful  selection  of  the  best  was  made.  It  is  the  most 
complete  practical  cook  book  for  the  farm  household  we  ever  sav.-. 
Every  receipt  has  been  perfected  by  just  such  use.  ^  __„»_«. 

But  the  Household  Guide  is  far  more  than  a  cook  book.  Its  diflPer- 
cnt  departments  cover  the  whole  range  of  housework,  including  care  of 

the    sick,    treatment    of    infants 

and  the  thousand  and  one  details 

of  daily  household  interest.   Even 

Buch  things  as  brightening  up  the 

home  and  its  surroundings  with 

flowers  are  included. 


o^^ 


o^Xr 


Qlcw^ 


Qlow^ 


This  large  book  of  over  360  pagtt 
was  originally  published  to  sell  st 
50  cents  a  ropy.  If  printed  today,  it  could  not  be  sold  for  less  than  three  times 
that  price.  However,  ss  long  as  our  limited  supply  lasts  we  will  fill  orders  at  the 
old  price  of  .SO  cents  per  copy,  postage  included.  Remember  when  this  supply 
is  gone  the  book  cannot  be  secured  at  any  price. 

Don't  be  too  late.     Send  in  your  order  now.     Do  it  today. 
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Sheep  of  Quality 
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One  thing  we  cannot  have  impressed 
upon  us  too  forcibly,  and  that  is  that 
it  is  not  profitable  to  keep  any  but  the 
best  sheep.  As  the  years  go  by  I  have 
learned  to  be  afraid  of  inferior  sheep. 
They  are  not  worth  buying,  no  matter 
at  what  price  they  may  be  offered. 

It  was  in  the  first  years  of  my  farm- 
ing  experience   that    I    went    to   buy   a 
sheep  of  a  man  who  lived  a  couple  of 
miles    away.      Our    little   boy's     grand- 
father had  given  him  a  nice  ewe  lamb 
when  he  was  old  enough  to  take  some 
care  of   it,   and  we   wanted   another   to 
run  with  httle  Nan.    I  never  had  bought 
a  sheep  before,  but  my  wife  who  was  a 
farmer    girl    and    had    been    acquainted 
with  sheep  all  her  life,  laughed  at  me  a 
little  bit  when  I  brought  the  new  sheep 

home. 

"Why,  husband,  what  did  you  buy  a 
sheep  like  that  for?  It  is  all  hair,  in- 
stead of  wool." 

Then  I  took  more  notice,  and  sure 
enough.  Although  there  was  some  wool 
on  the  sheep's  back,  it  was  thfeaded 
through  with  a  long  coarse  sort  of  hair 
that  spoiled  the  sale  of  the  wool  every 
time  1  took  a  fleece  off  Rosy's  bacjc  to 
market.  The  dealers  looked  at  it  ask- 
ance and  promptly  "docked"  my  wool 
all  the  law  would  allow. 

Then,  too.  the  sheep  was  a  wild  sort 
of  A  creature;  but  if  she  was  that  way. 
her  first  lamb,  and  I  may  say  the  only 
one  she  ever  bore  for  us,  was  a  terror. 
She   knew    nothing    about    the      use   of 
fences.    And  she  went  miles  away  from 
home  at  will.    We  spent  more  time  hunt- 
ing for  the  crazy  thing  than  we  ever  did 
on  any  other  sheep  we  had.     The  only 
gOi^d  'tfriiTg"  about- -that-  tetnb    wi»-  the 
•fivie^dollar   gold   piece   our.  boy  got    for 
it  when  it  was  big  enough  to  go  to  mar- 
ket   The  mother  sheep  we  sold  as  soon 
as  we   could   and   were   ready  to  begin 
over  again.     After  that  when  I  went  to 
buy  a  sheep  I  looked  to  see  whether  it 
grew  wool  or  hair  on  its  back. 

So  I  found  out  that  a  poor  sheep  is 
bad  property.  It  will  give  us  neither 
good  wool,  or  much  of   it;  nor  will  it 


ever   do   very  well  bearing  lambs  that 
are  worth  while.    Then  to  cap  the  climax 
when   you   want  to   sell   it,   it   will   not 
bring  as  much  as  would  a  good  sheep. 
Usually  when  we  buy  sheep  there  is  a 
temptation  to  buy  where  we  can  do  it 
most  cheaply.    That  seems  to  be  human 
nature,  and  if  other  things  were  equal 
that  would  be  all  right;  but  not  often 
does  that  seem  to  be  the  case.     So  it  is 
good  practice  to  be  sure  you  are  getting 
really    superior    sheep.     They   will   cost 
more,  but  they  are  worth  very     much 
more. 

Again,  by  a  process  of  culling  we  can 
do  much   toward   improving   the   worth 
of  our  flocks..  I  have  been  more  pleased 
by  my  experience  in  selecting  sheep  that 
way  than  almost  any  other  part  of  my 
sheep   experience.     Say  we  have  a  ewe 
that    bears    a    good    lamb.     By    mating 
that   sheep  with  a   fine  male,   we  get  a 
choice  lamb.    Then  by  saving  that  lamb, 
if  it  be  a  ewe,  and  crossing  it  over  and 
over  again  with  good  sires,  we  will  by 
and  by  have  a  flock  that  is  much  bet- 
ter than  that  with  which  we  began.  Keep 
that  up   and   the  time   will   come   when 
people  will  begin  to  come  to  us  to  buy 
sheep   and  lambs,     v 

In    this    last    observation    there    is    a 
great   deal  of    force.     A   good   part   of 
our  profit  from  sheep  may  come  from 
the  surplus  stock  if  we  gain  the  repu- 
tation  for  superior  animals.     It  always 
seems  a  waste  to  be  compelled  to  sell 
nice  sheep  or   lambs   for   mutton,  when 
if  our  nergkbors  Ijnew  what  we  have  we 
might  dispose  of  all  we  have  above  our 
own  keeping  capacity  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. •  -    '   '- 


dollar   received    for     cheese     mar- 
keted." 

That  the  federation  has  been  profit- 
able to  producers  ef  cheese  during  its 
six  years  of  operation,  the  writer  be- 
lieves is  proven  by  its  substantial 
growth  both  in  numbers  and  in  quantity 
of  cheese  handled. 


A  little  advertising,  too,  will  bring 
,  us  customers  from  farther  away.  Many 
■■find  it  a'profitable  thing  to  exhibit  some 
of  their  sheep  at  fairs  and  other  shows. 
It  is  some  bother  to  do  this,  and  yet, 
we  get  acquainted  with  other  folks  and 
build  up  trade  for  the  future.  The  boys 
like  such  outings,  too,  and  altogether 
they  are  a  pretty  good  thing. 

E.  L.   V. 


A  "Bird's-Eye"  of  the  Dairy  Field 
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The  dairy  interests  of  the  country 
continue  to  hold  widespread  attention, 
as,  indeed,  must  always  be  the  case,  ow- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  subject  and 
its  vital  relation  to  the  health,  wealth  and 
happiness  of  the  nation.  Referring  to 
present  conditions  in  the  dairy  field. 
Hoard's    Dairyman    says    editorially: 

^  **There  is  a  much  brighter  out- 
look for  dairying  at  present  than 
there  has  been  in  the  past  few 
months.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  dairy  industry  has  not  suffered 
as  much  as  other  branches  of  agri- 
culture, this  indeed  should  be  very 
reassuring  and  encouraging  as  to 
its   future   prospects." 

A  great  factor  in  bringing  about  still 
further  improvement  in  dairying,  ac- 
cording to  Theodore  Macklin,  of  the 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture,  is  mar- 
keting by  federation.  This  writer  de- 
clares that : 

"Farmers  desire  to  accomplish 
more  than  marketing  through  co- 
operative middlemen.  They  want 
to  control  both  local  and  terminal 
conditions.  Their  ambition  is  to 
build   up   a   system   which    will  en- 


able farmers  to  retain  ownership 
of  their  products  until  consumers 
need  them.  This  they  can  accom- 
plish only  by  having  their  own  mid- 
dlemen. Farmers  are  weary  of  a 
system  in  which  farm  products  pass 
into  other  people's  hands  at  low 
prices  to  be  held  until  needed  by 
consumers  and  then  sold  at  much 
higher  prices." 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  state  what 
has-  been  accomplished  by  co-operative 
marketing  federations  in  many  sections 
of  this  country,  notably  California  and 
Wisconsin,  where  operating  costs  have 
been  lowei^d,  prices  increased  to  the 
producer  and  sales  promoted.  Particu- 
lar reference  is  made  to  the  Wisconsin 
cheese  producers'  federation,  concerning 
which  the  writer  assures  us  that: 

"Farmers  planning  to  establish 
other  federations  will  find  their 
greatest  encouragement  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  one.  Being  owned  by 
farmers,  the  federation  pays  all  its 
receipts,  less  expenses,  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  local  cheese  factories. 
The  deduction  for  expenses  has 
amounted  to  the  very  small  item  of 
1.2  cents  to  1.6  cents  out  of  every 


"Moreover,"    he    concludes,    "sub- 
stantial   savings    or      profits      were 
earned.      Dividends    amounting     to 
$42,000  have  been  paid.     The  treas- 
ury holds  $38,000  of  undivided  sav- 
ings which  are   being  used  to  help 
finance    the    business.      Besides    this 
the  general  office  and  warehouse  at 
Plymouth,  worth  not  less  than  $75,- 
000,  is  the  property  of  the  federation 
and  has  been  earned  by  the  organi- 
zation.    To   have   accumulated   and 
paid  out  aggregate  savings  or  profits 
amounting    to   more   than      $150,000 
during  its  difficult,  beginning  stages 
is  sufficient  success  to  inspire  con- 
fidence.     This    saving    amounts    to 
more    than    one   quarter    of    a   cent 
on  every  pound  of  cheese  handled  by 
the    ffederation   since   it  began  busi- 
ness ;  and  it  had  handled,  by  the  end 
of      1919,      52,776,134      pounds       of 
cheese." 

We  get  some  fine  points  from  an  ar- 
ticle by  J.  F.  Laugner,  who  writes  in 
Farm^  Stock  and  Home,  on  the  Dairy- 
men's  League  of   Oregon.     He   says: 

"The  Oregon  Dairymen's  League 
has  dispensed  with  private  brands. 
All  products  are  "League"  products 
and  are  advertised  all  over  the 
Pacific  coast  as  such.  League  cheese 
and  butter  is  sold  all  over  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and  Washington, 
and   other   Western   States. 

The  first  problem  in  merchandis- 
ing was  to  produce  a  standard  quali- 
ty product.       Expert  cheese  makers 
and  inspectors  travel  from  one  fac- 
tory to  another  watching  the  opera- 
tions,   seeing    to    it    that       uniform 
standards  of  quality  and  grade  are 
maintained.      So    in    Oregon       and 
southwestern       Washington,       froni 
practically   one    end    of    the    Pacific 
Northwest    to    the    other,    precisely 
the    same    fine    quality    cheese    and 
butter  are  now  being  produced.  This 
makes    for    economical    distribution. 
The   trade    likes    to    buy    from    the 
league  because  it  knows  that  whole 
carload  lots— even  train  loads — will 
pass   inspection    at    distributing   and 
consuming  points  as  being  absolutely 
up  to  specification  and  standard. 

Once  this  standard  had  been  ar- 
rived at  and  was  capable  of  main- 
tenance, the  rest  has  been  com- 
paratively easy.  The  league  spent 
$;{0.000  last  year  advertising  the 
health  value  of  milk  and  milk  pro- 
ducts.   There  was  a  noticeable  stim- 


ulation of  interest  ,in  milk  on  the 
part  of  the  consumer.  This  year 
the  league  has  already  appropriated 
$30,000  to  advertise  specifically 
"Melowest"  butter  and  cheese,  and 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Seattle  con- 
sumers know  this  brand,  know  the 
quality  is  strictly  maintained,  and 
are  asking  for  the  butter  and  cheese 
by  brand  name. 

It  was  a  farmer  who  said,  "the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  luck  is  common 
sense." 
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Stniven  s  Fish  Meal 

Prevents  Runts 

You  ate  now  weanine  youi  »pring  Httere. 
That's  when  moit  funU  itart.  Bnouth 
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(Mars,  ready  for  servlfe;  6  unbred  kIUb:  Hprlnit  pigs, 
both  sexfs.      W.  F.  HcHPABBAN.   KUBNI8II.  Pa. 

ROSECOYD  FARM  DUROCS  ^;.d''I^I.V.Tr 

nale.  D.  M.  aTOl'DT,  Her»h«7,  Pa. 


3wr 


^tilp 


**Countess 
Prue'' 

World*  Chamt>ion  Gutrniey 

Consumed  5470  lbs. 
of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  in 
making  her  wonderful 
year's  record  — equally 
valuable  in  the  ration  of 
the  average  cow. 

lie  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

Thlro/t.  JUtick.  1^1 


PENSIONS  AND  WAR  CLAIMS 


TO  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR  SOLDIERS 

New  \mw  grant*  pensions  for  all  legitimate  dlna».tllOe«  regardle-i  of  T;»J'J,'!"/?;^,J' 5^/11^ 
orKTatJT  w~n  you  i»-re  in  the  frvlce  or  .Inre  you  left  the  army.  Write  u.  today  lor  frse 
Informatton  on  all  gOYernment  pension  and  WAR  I  LAIM  maiierp. 

BERNARD  FITZCERALD.  A«U»on«ed  Claim  Ageacy. 
Office..  Suite  14  Ma».«r  Baildi...  lniiMnmpm»U.  Imdimm* 
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Farm  Happenings 

AS  I'OU)   BY  TlIK  BUSS. 

The  warm  weather  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  turn  livestock  out  on  pasture 
much  earlier  than  usual,  with  plenty 
of  grass.  It  was  not  so  important 
with  us,  however,  to  put  them  out 
early  this  year,  as  we  had  plenty  of 
feed  and  the  price  was  not  as  high 
as  in  previous  years. 
«    «    « 

The  sheep  have  all  been  sheared 
and  the  wool  packed  in  bags.  The 
wool  is  of  splendid  quality  this  year, 
but  the  outlook  for  selling  it  is  not 
very  good. 


The  early  spring  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  get  a  lot  of  the  plowing  out 
of  the  way.  We  have  also  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  good  weather  and  have 
plowed  the  land  that  is  to  be  used  for 
pasture  crops  for  sheep  and  hogs. 
Some  of  these  crops  have  been  put 
in  and  should  get  a  good  start. 
*     *     ♦ 

The  rye  that  was  put  in  last  fall  has 
been    doing    tine    and    gave    us    some  I 
early    spring    pasture    just    at    a    time  j 
v/hen  we  needed  it.   This  will  be  turned  I 
down  a  little  later  and  other  crops  put 
in  on  the  same  field. 

»>     »<     « 

The  cattle  in^  the  feed  lot  will  be 
ready  to  go  to  market  some  time  in 
May.  They  have  been  doing  well,  but 
if  the  price  of  cattle  does  not  go  up 
before  they  are  sold  they  will  lose  us 
some  money.  We  have  one  satisfac- 
tion, however,  that  the  grain  and  other 
feed  which  they  consumed  did  not 
cost,  or  would  not  have  sold  for,  as 
much  'money  as  in  previous  years. 
Id     *     « 

The  breeding  heifers  have  wintered 
in  better  shape  than  for  a  number  of 
years  past.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  had  more  feed  and 
the  winter  has  been  mild. 
*     )•<     » 

We  have  several  orphan  lambs  that 
are  being  brought  up  on  a  bottle.  This 
takes  a  little  extra  work,  but  lambs 
can  be  saved  by  following  this  prac- 
tice. 

«       4i      • 

A  splendid  percentage  of  the  spring 
pigs  have  been  saved;  this  has  been 
due  to  good  care  and  a  fine  spring  for 
the  pigs  to  be  farrowed. 

*  If     • 

One  of  the  2-year-old  heifers  in  the 
breeding  herd  has  failed  to  breed.  She 
has  been  examined  by  a  veterinariaa 
and  he  states  that  she  will  never  breed. 
She  will  be  sold  to  the  butcher,  as  it 
will  not  pay  to  keep  her.  We  have 
found  it  desirable  to  cull  the  herd  of 
animals   that  do  not  breed. 

*  ♦     • 

One  of  the  calves  contracted  pneu- 
monia recently  and  had  quite  a  hard 
struggle  to  get  through.  He  is  doing 
fairly  well  now,  but  it  wiH  take  him  a 


Jersey  Breeders  Meet  and  Organize 

B.  M.  O.  BLANCHBR 

Susquehanna  County,  Pennsylvania, 
a-  county  already  famous  for  its  large 
number  of  bull  associations,  has  or- 
ganized another  dairy  association,  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  alert  and  wide  awake 
farm  bureau  agent,  Mr.  Fague,  and  a 
prominent  dairyman  of  the  county. 

The  new  association  is  called  the  Sus- 
quehanna County  Jersey  Biceders'  As- 
sociation and  was  organized  March  18, 
at  which  time  all  the  Jersey  breeders  of 
the  county  met  at  Montrose,  the  county 
seat,  for  that  purpose. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Claude  Carter ;  vice  president, 
George  Dayton;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Selden  Birchard.  Seven  directors, 
including  the  above-named  men,  and  E. 
V.  Birchard,  W.  L.  Bailey,  Clayton  Hall 
and  Frank  Smith,  were  appointed. 

All  the  members  seemed  to  favor  the 
accredited  herd  plan  and  aUhough  there 
are  several  members  on  the  accredited 
plan,  there  is  only  one  herd  that  is  now 
accredited.  This  herd  is  owned  by  Sel- 
den Birchard,  of  Birchardville,  who  is 
the  possessor  of  Jap's  Cosy,  335099, 
with  a  record  of  6651.19  pounds  milk, 
404.81  pounds  fat  at  three  years,  eight 
months. 

The  fees  for  the  new  association  were 
fixed  at  $2  per  year  per  member. 

W.  L.  Tompkins,  of  Lycoming  coun- 
ty, a  State  extension  worker  and  milk 
tester,  was  present  at  this  meeting;  al- 
though Mr.  Tompkins  owns  a  fine  Hol- 
stein  dairy  herd,  he  is  a  great  advocate 
of  the  Jerseys  and  is  becoming  a  regu- 
lar Jersey  booster. 

The  association  has  already  made 
plans  to  make  an  auto  tour  of  inspection 
through  various  sections  among  Jersey 
breeders  during  the  coming  summer,  and 
has  accepted  the  invitation  of  Selden 
Birchard  to  partake  of  basket  lunch  at 
his   farm  home   in   Birchardville. 


eral  of  the  herds  were  tested.  One  man 
lost  every  animal;  the  others  did  little 
better.  The  upshot  of  it  all  will  be  the 
starting  of  new  herds  fit  to  associate 
with  the  little  calves,  and  lest  their  boys 
should  get  ahead  of  them,  these  fathers 
will  see  to  it  that  pure-bred  animals  are 
picked  to  head  the  herds. 

All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the 
king's  men  sometimes  fail  to  convince 
a  dairyman  that  his  herd  should  be 
tuberculin  tested,  but— a  boy  and  his 
calf  are  a  pretty  hard  team  to  beat! 


Pennsylvania  Cattle  Feeders' 
Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania cattle  feeders  will  be  held  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  Thurs- 
day.   May    5.     The   cattle   feeding   ex- 


periments conducted  at  the  college 
during  the  past  winter  will  be  con- 
cluded at  that  time  and  the  results  of 
the  experiment   announced. 

Two  experiments  involving  60  head 
of  cattle  are  in  progress  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  One  is  a  continuation  of  the 
experiments  conducted  during  the 
past  few  years  to  study  the  best  type 
of  ration  for  Pennsylvania  conditions; 
the  second  experiment  is  to  make  a 
comparison  of  a  poor  type  of  cattle 
with  choice  cattle  fed  the  same  com- 
bination of  feeds. 

An  attractive  program  is  being  ar- 
ranged which,  together  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  experimental  work  cow- 
eluded,  should  justify  Pennsylvania 
cattle  feeders  to  journey  to  their  Ex- 
periment Station  at  that  time. 


The  Boy  and  the  Calf  Win  Out 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  boy!  And 
when  tliat  boy  manages  to  get  hold  of 
a  calf  you  have  a  team  that  is  pretty 
hard  to  beat.  Calves  have  been  known 
to  send  boys  to  college,  to  help  pay  off 
the  mortgages  on  their  dads'  farms; 
they  have  kept  lively  young  chaps  from 
picking  up  and  footing  it  for  the  white 
lights  of  Broadway.  But  the  tale  of 
Ewing  township,  in  Mercer  county, 
N.  J.,  is  even  more  wonderful  than 
these. 

Multiply  the  boy  and  his  calf  by  six 

and  stop  to  remember  that  each  of  those 

calves  was  a  pure-bred  and  you  will  get 

the  situation  of  the  Boys'  Calf  Club  of 

Ewing  township.    But   here  was   a   rub. 

The  herds,  which  belonged  to  the  fathers 

of    these   boys,    had    never    been    tested 

for   tuberculosis,   and   there   was   not   a 

member  of  that  calf  club  who   wanted 

his  precious  little  pure-bred  exposed  to 

the   dangers  of   T.    B.     They   were   the 

choicest    little    fellows    that    the    State 


Holstein-Friesian  Association  could  find 
long''  time  to  get  into  the  same  shape  I  and  they  really  were  beauties.  Either  the 
as  the  rest  of  the  calves  of  the  same    herds  would  have  to  be  tested,  or  else- 


age. 

♦     *    • 

The  lambs  have  been  sorted  and 
all  those  that  we  plan  to  keep  for 
breeding  will  be  carried  as  a  sep- 
arate group.  Those  that  are  to  go  to 
market  will  be  fed  and  fattened  so  as 
to  get  them  marketed  at  an  early  age. 


but  this  was  unthinkable— there  would 
be  no  pure-bred  calf  club  in  the  com- 
munity. 

What  father  will  hesitate  when  it  is  a 
question  of  making  his  b<iy  happy?  "The 
only  thing  left  to  do  is  to  have  our 
herds  tested;  if  there  are  any  reactors 
we  lose,"  they  finally  decided.     So  sev- 


/• 


Make  it  yourself 

HERE'S  a  simple  machine  that  makes  cooking 
fuel  and  light  from  crushed  stone  and  water. 
You  can  set  it  in  the  cellar  or  in  an  outbuild- 
ing.   The  only  attention  it  requires  is  a  little  carbide 
about  once  a  month. 

The  Colt  Carbide  Lighting-and-Cooking  Plant  is 
a  simple  mechanism  for  mixing  carbide  and  water  t© 
produce  fuel  which  gives  the  hottest  flame  known; 
and  light  that  is  the  nearest  approach  to  soft  sunlight. 

City  conveniences  for  every  farm 

With  a  Colt  plant  on  your  place,  you  can  make  the  finest 
fuel  for  hot-plates  or  flatirons.  You  can  make  artificial  sun- 
light that  will  make  your  place  a  beacon  of  cheer  in  the  gloom 
of  moonless  night,  a  veritable  oasis  of  sunshine  in  the  desert 
of  darkness. 

A  Colt  plant  will  give  you  added  prestige  and  standing  In 
your  community.  Your  farm  will  be  pointed  out  as  one  of 
the  show-places  of  the  vicinity.  Your  neighbors  will  accord 
you  that  consideration  that  invariably  attaches  to  the  pro- 
gressive agriculturist. 

A  Colt  plant  is  easily  installed  and  the  cost  is  very  reason- 
able.  Unless  you  have  to  pay  for  water,  the  onljr  expense 
after  installation  will  be  for  the  carbide,  which  is  readily 
obtainable  in  every  rural  comunity.  An  automatic  shut-ott 
precludes  the  possibility  of  waste. 

Get  the  facts  about  Colt  Carbide  Lighting-and-Cooking 
Plants  to-day.  Find  out  how  very  little  it  costs  to  have 
every  convenience  that  city-folks  enjoy.  A  postal  will  bring 
complete  information. 

J.    B.     COLT     COMPANY 

30  East  42d  St.,  New  York. 


CARBIDE  LIGHTING- 
AND-COOKING  PLANTS 
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When  Clover  is  in  the  Bloom      penna.  state  colleg£ 


TF  WE  MAY  depend  upon  the  figures  given  us  in 
^  the  Year  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  year  1919,  the  latest  so  far  published,  the  hay 
crop  of  the  United  States  then  harvested  was  the 
largest  ever  cut  in  the  United  States.  The  tonnage 
is  somewhat  surprising,  amounting  as  it  does  to  91,326,- 
000  tons  of  two  thousand  pounds  each. 

Striking  as  are  these  figures,  however,  we  cannot 
help  being  still  more  impressed  by  the  value  set  upon 
the  crop  that  year.  We  might  hold  our  breath  as  we 
pronounce  the  words  were 
it  not  that  we  have  become 
accustomed  in  recent  years 
to  think  in  millions  and 
even  in  billions.  This  latter 
period  of  figures  is  where 
we  will  be  compelled  to  look 
when  we  arc  seeking  the 
worth  of  America's  hay 
crop  for  1919.  One  billion, 
eight-hundred  thirty-nine 
million,  nine-hundred  sixty- 
seven  thousand  dollars — this 
is  the  farm  value  of  our 
vast  hay  crop  for  the  year 
in  question,  based  on  the 
Chicago  quotations  for  timo- 
thy hay  per  ton  in  carload 
lots.  Twenty-eight  dollars 
per  ton  was  the  low  price, 
while  the  high  price  reached 
thirty-two  dollars. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  just 
now  in  presenting  these  sta- 
tistics, however,  to  dwell 
very  long  on  the  amount  of 
our  hay  harvest  or  its  value 
in  the  market,  important  as 

that  would  be.  What  impresses  us  is  that  the  care  and 
the  securing  of  a  farm  crop  of  such  value  ought  to  be 
uppermost  in  the  thought  of  our  farmers  for  the 
next  two  or  three  months.  Hay  has  become  one  of 
the  leading  crops  of  the  United  States.  Immense 
wealth  is  represented  not  only  in  the  land  upon  which 
the  crop  is  grown  but  in  the  crop  itself.  That  being 
lo,  everything  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the 
work  is  done,  for  to  be  worth  the  most  possible,  the 
grass,  be  it  timothy,  blue  grass,  alfalfa  or  red  clover, 
ought  to  be  properly  cut  and  well  cured  and  put  into 
the  stack  or  the  bam.  That  really  means  that  the 
business  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  general  farmer 
of  this  country  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and 
August  should  be  the  securing  of  the  hay  crop. 

In  the  following  short  story  I  would  like  to  give  my 
own  method  of  carrying  on  this  work.  Not  that  I 
think  it  may  be  the  best  possible,  but  because  it  always 
has  made  it  possible  for  me  to  put  in  hay  that  is  sweet, 
well  cured  and  so  agreeable  to  stock  that  they  never 
waste  any  of  it.     The  last  spear  is  eaten.     Standing 


By  EDGAR  L.  VINCENT 

and  looking  at  a  mow  of  hay  cut  and  put  in  as  we 
do  it,  the  color  is  green,  fresh  and  beautiful. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  then,  let  me  say  that  we 
try  to  have  other  work  out  of  the  way  in  time  to  give 
our  whole  attention  to  haying  when  the  proper  time 
comes.  We  have  our  machinery  in  good  order.  If 
any 'hay  ropes,  pulleys,  sections  or  other  repairs  are 
needed,  we  look  after  this  some  time  before  we  need  to 


use  these  tools.  For  we  have  learned  that  there  is  great 
loss  of  time,  and  possible  loss  of  hay,  if  we  have  a 
breakdown  in  the  middle  of  a  busy  day  and  are  com- 
pelled to  drive  away  to  town  for  the  fixtures  we  must 
have  before  we  can  go  on. 

Then,  too,  we  watch  the  progress  of  the  grass. 
There  is  one  thing  I  am  sure  of,  and  that  is  that  for 
ordinary  farm  feeding,  we  get  better  results  from  hay 
that  is  cut  early.  Some  let  their  crop  stand  until  the 
stalks  become  hard  and  woody  before  they  start 
the  machine.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  tonnage  per 
acre  is  larger  when  this  course  is  pursued,  and  if  one 
cares  only  for  the  amount  of  hay  put  into  the  barn 
or  sold  on  the  market,  then  that  is  the  wisest  plan  to 
follow.  But  if  we  press  this  thought  a  little  we 
cannot  help  knowing  that  the  man  who  buys  does 
not  get  as  good  value  from  this  hard,  dead  ripe  hay 
that  he  would  from  hay  cut  when  it  is  prime  and 
the  stalks  are  tender. 

So  I  keep  my  eye  on  the  clover  and  the  timothy. 
First,  you  will  see  a  delicate  bloom  on  the  timothy. 


The  clover  blossoms  begin  to  ^eft  Tne  time  is  now 
near  at  hand  to  begin  operations.  By  the  time  the 
entire  crop  has  been  taken  care  of,  if  we  have  the 
best  of  weather,  some  of  the  stalks  will  have  become 
quite  ripe  and  perhaps  the  leaves  and  seed  may  shell 
off  in  handling. 

The  first  day  we  begin  cutting  we  let  down  as  much 

as  we  think  we  can  handle  the  next  day.     This  we 

allow  to  lie  on  the  ground  in  the  sunshine  as  long  as 

^  we  can  and  then  we  rake  it  up  and  cock  it.    Standing 

in  the  cock  overnight,  the 
hay  sweats,  because  of  the 
heat  it  absorbed  the  day  be- 
fore, and  on  account  of  the 
water  in  the  stalks  and 
leaves.  This  sweating  does 
the  hay  good. 

The  next  morning  we 
start  the  machine  again  and 
cut  another  afternoon's 
hauling.  As  soon  as  the 
dew  is  off  the  cocks  we  set 
the  men  to  opening  them.  It 
is  a  law  with  us  that  this 
work  shall  be  well  done.  It 
is  possible  to  open  hay 
cocks  so  that  the  work 
might  almost  as  well  not  be 
done  at  all.  If  the  hay  is 
thrown  off  in  great  lumps 
ind  left  there,  it  will  not  air 
DUt  properly,  and  the  object 
Df  opening  it  is  to  let  tlie 
iir  in  and  drive  out  the 
noisture.  So  we  take  a 
jreat  deal  of  care  in  opening 
hese  hay  cocks.  We  spread 
.he  hay  out  on  the  ground 
very  thin,  so  that  all  parts  of  it  will  be  exposed  so 
far  as  possible  to  the  sunshine  and  the  atmosphere. 
Along  in  the  later  season,  this  is  not  as  essential.  But 
for  early  harvesting  we  want  to  have  our  hay  well 
aired. 

Toward  noon  if  it  is  a  "drying  day,"  that  is.  if  the 
air  has  been  in  circulation  and  the  sun  has  been 
shining  brightly,  we  put  these  haycocks  into  forkfuls 
for  drawing  in  the  afternoon.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
season,  it  is  often  possible  to  put  in  a  few  loads  before 
dinner,  thus  gaining  some  time. 

The  grass  cut  in  the  morning  of  this  second  day 
we  put  into  cocks  and  permit  these  to  stand  overnight. 
This  is  the  story  of  the  days  as  they  come  and  go. 
Cutting  in  the  morning,  opening  out  the  previous  day's 
cutting,  bunching  up  the  hay  after  it  has  been  aired 
eut  and  hauling  and  cocking  up  in  the  afternoon.  We 
have  never  yet  used  a  hay  loader  but  can  see  how  on 
level  fields  this  might  be  of  great  service.  The  ted- 
der is  another  tool  that  aids  greatly,  especially  when 

(Concluded  on  pafc  146) 
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Cattle  Feeders  Meet 


The  annual  Cattle  Feeders'  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  May  5.  Dean  R.  L.  Watts, 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  delivered  the  address 
of  welcome.  President  J.  M.  Thomas  outlined  in 
part  the  future  plans  of  the  college  in  its  relation 
to  the  Commonwealth. 

County  Agent  F.  S.  Bucher  discussed  the  cattle 
feeding  situation  in  Lancaster  county.  Among  numer- 
ous other  things  brought  out  in  Mr.  Bucher's  talk  was 
that  seven  years  ago  very  few  cattle  feeders  in  Lan- 
caster county  used  silage  while  at  the  present  time 
approximately  75  per  cent,  are  using  silage.  The 
results  obtained  through  the  keeping  of  records  by  the 
county  agent  on  some  5000  head  of  cattle,  show  that 
the  silo  has  been  of  immense  value  to  feeders  in  that 
county.  Last  year  when  practically  all  cattle  feeders 
lost  money,  some  Lancaster  county  feeders  managed 
to  net  a  small  profit  by  the  intelligent  use  of  silage  and 
cottonseed  meal.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  feeders 
that  had  used  the  least  corn  in  their  fattening  rations 
had  lost  the  least  money. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Imboden,  manager  of  the  Masonic  Home 
Farms  at  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  discussed  the  results 
of  several  years  work  on  steer  feeding.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  the  silo  had  been  the  salvation  of  cattle  feed- 
ers in  his  section.  He  showed  that  on  the  farms  of 
which  he  is  manager,  young  cattle  had  been  more 
profitable  than  older  ones,  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
feeders  had  to  bid  against  the  butchers  in  the  Lan- 
caster yards  on  older  and  heavier  steers. 

Professor  F.  G.  King  was  the  principal  speaker  of 
the  day  and  took  up  the  main  problems  confronting 
the   cattle   feeder  at  present.     While   Professor   King 
made  no  positive  statements  as  regards  the  future  of 
the  business,  he  was   rather  optimistic  and  predicted 
that  the  cattle  feeder  would  finally  come  out  on  top 
after  the  smoke  of   the  present  depressed  conditions 
has  cleared  away.    Professor  King  also  took  up  briefly 
the  feeding  trials  at  the  Purdue  Station.    The  Purdue 
results  do  not  coincide  with  the  results  of  the   Penn- 
sylvania Station,  in  that  over  a  period  of  years  the 
Purdue   Station  has  gotten  better  results   with  a  full 
feed  of  corn  in  addition  to  silage,  while  the  ehmination 
of  corn  in  the  ration  has  given  best  returns  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Station.     There  are  several  reasons  for 
this,   chief   among   them   being   the   difference   in   the 
price  of  corn  and  the  market  demands  for  the  finished 
cattle.    The  Purdue  cattle  are  sold  on  a  market  where 
a  premium  is  paid   for  finish  while  the  Pennsylvania 
cattle  have  not  been  subject  to  this  difference. 

The  resuhs  of  the  winter's  feeding  tests  were  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  W.  H.  Tomhave  and  F.  L.  Bentley 
and  the  various  lots  of  cattle  examined  in  the  feed 
lots.  The  cattle  were  evaluated  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  the 
Brinkman,  Wood  &  Beck  commission  firm.  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  were  based  on  the 
Pittsburgh  market  for  May  2. 

Two  separate  tests  had  been  in  progress  during  the 
winter;  one  to  determine  the  value  of  various  combin- 
ations of  feeds  and  the  other  to  compare  choice  feeders 
with  medium  feeders  when  fed  the  same  combination 
of  feeds.     With  an  initial  cost  of  $9.90  per  cwt.,  the 
cattle  in  the  first  test   showed  a  loss   in  every  case, 
ranging  from  $33.75  to  $41.16  per  head,  depending  on 
the  ration  used.    Lot  1,  fed  a  full  feed  of  com,  cotton- 
seed meal  and  corn  silage,  made  an  average  gain  of 
2.53  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $14.88  per  cwt.,  which  neces- 
sitated a  selling  price  of  $11.03  per  cwt.    This  lot  of 
cattle  was  valued  at  $8  per  cwt.,  making  a  loss  of  $41.16 
per  steer.    Lot  2,  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  2.38 
pounds    on   a   ration   consisting   of    silage,   cottonseed 
meal  and  corn   stover  for  the  first  two-fifths  of  the 
period;   shelled  com  was  added  to  the  ration  at  the 
rate  of  11%   pounds  per  head  daily  during  the  last 
three-fifths  of  the  period.    The  cost  of  gains  in  this 
lot  was  $14.23  per  cwt,  which  necessitated  a  selling 
price  of  $10.93  per  cwt    These  cattle  were  valued  at 
$7,85  per  cwt.,  netting  a  loss  of  $40.17  per  head.     Lot 
3  was  fed  the  same  as  Lot  2,  except  that  Unseed  meal 
was  used  instead  of  cottonseed  meal.    This  lot  made  an 
average  daily  gain  of  2.62  pounds  per  head  at  a  cost 
of  $12.57  per  cwt.    To  break  even  on  this  lot  of  cattle, 


they  would  have  had  to  sell  at  $10.66  per  cwt.  Being 
valued  at  $8.05  per  cwt.,  they  lost  $36.08  per  head. 
Lot  4,  fed  a  ration  of  corn  silage,  corn  stover  and 
cottonseed  meal  during  the  entire  test,  lost  the  least 
money.  They  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  2.33 
pounds  per  head,  costing  $12.21  per  cwt,  gain,  making 
a  necessary  selling  price  of  $10.55  per  cwt.  The  value 
placed  on  this  lot  was  $7.65  per  cwt,  netting  a  loss  of 
$38.13  per  steer. 

In  the  test  comparing  choice  feeders  with  medium 
feeders,  the  choice  feeders  cost  $10.25  per  cwt.,  and  the 
medium  feeders,  $9.00  per  cwt  The  choice  feeders 
made  an  average  daily  gain  of  3.05  pounds  per  head 
at  a  cost  of  $13.52  per  cwt.  These  cattle  were  valued 
at  $8.35  per  cwt.,  netting  a  loss  of  $39.80  per  head. 
The  medium  feeders  made  an  average  daily  gain  of 
2.89  pounds,  per  head  at  a  cost  of  $13.45  per  cwt  gain 
and  were  valued  at  $7.65  per  cwt.  at  the  end  of  the 
test,  making  a  loss  of  $32.10  per  head.  Both  loM  were 
fed  a  full  ration  of  corn,  com  silage  and  cottonseed 

meal. 

Thirty-six  head  of  cattle  used  in  these  tests  were 
sold  for  $8.50  per  cwt,  to  go  for  export  and  the 
remaining  twenty-six  head  sold  for  $8.00  per  cwt., 
to  a  local  packer.  In  both  tests  the  cattle  were  fed  for 
a  period  of  140  days,  beginning  December  14, 1920  and 
ending  May  3,  1921. 


The  Golden  Hoof  Print 

Not  the  least  of  the  profit  which  comes  from  keeping 
sheep  is  the  good  they  will  do  the  farm.  Aside  from 
the  money  taken  in  for  wool  and  surplus  lambs  there 
is  a  value  that  can  scarcely  be  estimated  in  the  fertility 
they  give  the  fields  which  they  run  over. 

The  worth  of  sheep  manure  as  compared  with  that 
of  other  farm  animals  is  very  high.     Wherever  they 
go  they  leave  the  land  richer.    Then,  too,  if  sheep  are 
kept  up  in  a  yard  or  closed  pen  during  the  winter 
season,  we  get  a  good  deal  of  exceedingly  rich  fertili- 
zer to  be  applied  to  plow  land  or  for  any  farm  purpose. 
Again,  sheep  are  great  when  it  comes  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  weeds.    I  have  seen  sheep  put  into  fields  that 
were  badly  infested  with  weeds  and  in  a  short  time 
they  would  clear  these  plants  out  so  that  they  could 
scarcely  be   noticed.     I   remember  one  such   field  we 
had   on   our   own   farm.     Somehow   this   pasture  had 
grown  up  to  golden  rod.     The  plants  were  so  thick 
and  so  tall  that  when  the  sheep  were  f\rst  let  in  the 
Jot  you  could  hardly  find  them.    It  was  an  experiment 
with  me  letting  the  sheep  do  what  they  might  there, 
and  the  result  was  highly  satisfactory.     After  a  few 
years  the  golden  rod  was  practically  wiped  out     It 
remains  so  to  this  day  after  10  or  15  years. 

One  objection  is  often  raised  to  keeping  sheep  in 
the  same  pasture  with  cows,  and  that  is  that  any  tuft 
of  grass  which  sheep  have  worked  at  the  cows  will 
not  touch.  This  is  to  some  extent  true.  For  that 
reason  it  is  best  wherever  possible  to  give  the  two 
kinds  of  animals  separate  pastures. 

Because  they  are  more  subject  to  certain  diseases 
when  kept  on  low.  moist  lands  sheep  should  be  given 
the  highest  possible  pasture  lands,  or  ground  that  has 
been  artificially  drained.  The  u.per  reaches  of  the 
farm  scero  to  be  their  favorite  pasturage. 

E.  L.  V. 


A  Lift  in  the  Right  Place 

There  are  other  and  better  ways  of  helping  a  neigh- 
bor farmer  than  putting  one's  hand  in  one's  pocket  and 
giving  him  money.    A  farmer  of  our  acquaintance  has 
been  a  helper  to  every  man  in  the. community,  and 
that,  too,  without  realizing  that  he  was  doing  anything 
in  this  direction.     Here  is  the  way  he  has  done  it: 
He  has   built  a  good  milk  house;   he  has  gradually 
worked  into  a  better  herd  of  cows.     He  has  made  his 
farm  home  brighter  and  more  attractive,  and  he  has 
never   been    downcast   when   things   went   bad    for   a 
year  or  two.    In  these  ways  he  has  put  new  fire  mto 
the   hearts   of   his   neighbors   and   led   the   way   to   a 
higher  kind  of  fanning  than  ever  was  seen  in  that 
locality  before. 


Head  Work  in  Dairying 

R.  B.  RU8HINQ 

You  would  not  think  of  trying  to  turn  pumpkms 
alone  into  pumpkin  pie,  neither  need  we  expect  to  get 
milk  from  a  cow  fed  on  timothy  hay  and  fodder  alone. 
Nor  should  be  expect  a  profit  from  a  cow  when  fed 
barely  a  maintenance  ration. 

A  man,  to  be  a  successful  dairyman,  must  first  be 

a  successful  farmer,  for  he  must  know  how  to  raise 

the  maximum  amount  of  the  kind  of  feed  that  wiU 

keep  his  stock  up  to  the  highest  point  of  productiveness 

with  the  minimum  of  expense.    Learning  to  do  this,  is 

finding  yourself.     These   easy   tasks   are   possibiKties 

within  you.    In  good  dairy  sections  land  is,  as  a  rule, 

too  valuable  for  raising  just  average  crops.     We  can 

get  two  or  three  times  the  value  of  average  crops  in 

corn  silage,  alfalfa  or  clover  hay.    I  am  now  feeding 

sweet  clover  hay  to  my  cows.    I  let  my  cows  commence 

by  stealing  it.    They  would  not  eat  it  when  given  to 

them,  but  put  nearly  out  of  their  reach  they  would 

steal  a  little  and  by  and  by  they  took  to  it  and  are 

now  eating  lots  of  it. 

First  realize  that  the  cow  is  a  machine,  and  that  we 
will  get  out  of  her  just  in  proportion  as  we  put  in. 
The  profit  must  come  from  excess  of  feed  above 
what  is  used  to  maintain  life.  How  foolish,  then,  to 
withhold  the  extra,  that  which  pays  for  all  the  feed 
used.  Is  it  not  much  better  to  feed  a  ration  costing 
$10  or  $15  per  month,  if  it  should  take  that  much,  and 
produce  $20  to  $30  worth  of  milk  and  cream,  than  to 
just  use  feed  costing  two  or  three^  dollars,  and  get 
nothing  in  return  and  indeed  find  yourself  the  owner  of 
just  a  dry  bony  cow? 

It  is  very  necessary  to  feed  the  cow  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  unborn  calf.  As  the  time  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing when  the  great  majority  of  cows  are  to  freshen, 
let  us  give  more  thought  and  attention  to  them.  Yeart 
ago,  when  there  were  fewer  commercial  feeds  on  the 
market  more  farmers  fed  oats  and  their  calves  were 
stronger  when  bora  than  when  so  much  commercial 

feed  is  used. 

In  fact  I  believe  our  herds  were  more  free  from  r 
abortion,  and  failure  to  breed  was  almost  unknown. 
Now,  I  do  not  want  it  to  appear  that  I  am  opposed 
to  high  protem  feeds,  for  I  am  not  i  feed  them  my- 
self heavily;  yet  not  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
things  needed  by  the  cow  for  her  best  health.  As  the 
larger  per  cent,  of  the  growth  of  the  foetus  is  made 
in  the  last  weeks,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  cow 
be  dry  for  about  six  weeks  and  fed  for  the  benefit  of 

the  offspring.  ,  ,     , . 

By  so  doing  we  will  be  caring  for  the  general  health 
and  productiveness  of  the  cow.  A  great  part  of  the 
troubles  of  the  cow  and  the  general  weakness  of 
constitution  is  caused  by  the  greedy  man  feeding  to 
fill  the  pail  today,  and  he  is  so  blinded  by  the  present 
that  he  fails  to  look  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  cow 

and  calf. 

As  spring  approaches,  we  need  to  watch  more  care- 
fully every  detail  of  the  dairy  work.    While  from  grass 
to  grain  and  hay  in  the  fall  of  the  year  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult time  for  the  dairyman,  from  hay  and  grain  to 
grass   is   still   more   so.     As   the   bright   warm   days 
come,  and  they  can  see  the  grass  through  the  barnyard 
fence,  long  before  it  is  fit  to  turn  on,  the  cows  lose 
their  appetites  for  dry  fodder.     The  best  clover  and 
silage  should  be  saved  for  this  time,  that  the  flow  of 
milk  may  be  kept  up,  as  a  loss  at  this  time  means  a 
loss  for  all  the  season.     Those  having  no  silage  or 
roots  are  more  subject  to  constipation  and  even  infec- 
tion.    Such  should  have  a  liberal  allowance  of  bran 
and  enough  oil  meal  to  keep  their  bowels  in  a  good 
condition. 

I  attribute  what  little  measure  of  success  I  have 
had  mainly  to  three  things.  First  good  special  pur- 
pose cows.  In  my  opinion  you  might  just  about  as 
well  try  to  grow  mutton  and  pork  on  the  same  animal 
as  to  try  to  make  the  greatest  profit  out  of  the  so- 
called  dual-purpose  cow  in  the  dairy  herd.  Second, 
producing  as  cheaply  as  possible  feeds  that  are  special 
milk  foods,  thereby  cutting  the  bill  of  the  feed  dealer 
to  its  lowest  notch. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  care,  regularity  in  feeding; 
watering  and  milking. 


June  1,  1921 
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Sorry  you  missed  the  May  15th  issue  of  this  paper  I 
No,  your  copy  didn't  go  astray  —  and  you  weren't 
the  only  one  who  missed  it.  Yes,  you've  guessed  it 
now  —  there  was  no  May  15th  issue  I 

These  are  trying  days  in  the  publishing  business, 
with  printers'  and  papermakers'  strikes  in  progress, 
and  general  business  condrtions  so  uncertain  that, 
temporarily,  advertising  business  is  extremely  poor. 
Yes,  these  are  money-losing  days,  and  as  we  haven't 
a  mint  u)f  money  to  lose  we  decided,  early  in  May, 
that,  for  us,  "discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor"— 
discretion  in  this  case  being  the  curtailing  of  pub- 
lishing expense  during  the  dull  period. 

Our  plani  for  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and 
August  are  to  put  out  but  one  issue  of  this  paper 
each  month, —  on  the  first  of  the  month,  —  and  in 
September  to  resume  the  regrular  two  issues  per 
month,  —  on  the  first  and  fifteenth. 

Subscribers  will  receive  the  full  number  of  papers 
they  have  paid  for,  their  subscriptions  being. extended 
to  make  up  for  those  four  omitted  numbers  — 
though,  to  save  labor,  the  expiration  dates  on  labels 
will  not  be  changed,  the  extension  simply  being 
allowed  beyond  the  label  dates. 

We  want  to  give  our  readers  good,  big  value  for 
their  subscription  money,  and  to  that  end  this  plan 
seems  to  be  the  wisest  one  we  can  devise. 

The  Principle  Back  of  It 

The  other  day  we  witnessed  the  not  unusual  sight 
of  a  large  herd  of  cows  being  driven  past  our  place. 
The  striking  thing  about  it  was  that  those  cows  were 
on  their  way  to  be  slaughtered  for  tuberculosis.  They 
were  beautiful  cows  to  look  at,  large,  in  excellent  flesh 
and  handsome  as  any  picture ;  but  the  dreaded  tuberculin 
test  had  been  applied  to  them  and  they  had  been  pro- 
nounced infected  with  the  great  white  plague,  and 
condemned  to  be   killed. 

The  owner  had  taken  great  pride  in  working  up 
his  stock.  Some  of  them  were  of  the  full  blood  and 
he  had  been  offered  for  them  and  refused  five  hundred 
dollars  each.  Because  he  was  not  satisfied  that  his 
cows  were  free  from  the  taint  of  tuberculosis,  and 
because  he  had  an  ambition  to  own  none  but  cattle 
which  were  free  from  disease,  he  had  had  the  herd 
tested  with  the  result  we  have  stated.  For  this  fine, 
wellbred  stock  he  would  realize  from  the  State  not 
half  he  had  been  offered  for  the  cows. 

Back  of  this  farmer's  action  lies  a  great  principle 


which  we  cannot  help  commending.  It  is  a  laudable 
ambition  to  grow  into  a  fine  herd  of  cows.  It  is 
finer  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  heavily  for  the  sake  of 
having  a  disease-free  lot  of  cattle.  We  do  not  know 
how  many  cows  this  man  has  left  after  his  costly 
eflfort  at  ridding  the  world  of  a  menace  to  health. 
But  those  he  has  left,  having  been  pronounced  sound 
and  free  from  the  taint  of  tuberculosis,  will  form 
the  basis  of  a  better  herd  than  he  ever  possessed  before. 
From  now  on  when  we  are  in  search  of  good,  clean 
cows  we  will  know  where  to  go. 

As  the  owner  of  that  herd  of  cattle  stood  and 
watched  his  favorites  pass  out  of  sight  down  the  road, 
it  must  be  he  felt  a  tug  at  his  heart.  The  day  will 
come,  however,  when  his  bosom  will  swell  with  pride 
.at  the  finer  stock  he  possesses;  and  that  will  be  worth 
all  the  sacrifice  has  cost. 

God  Speed  the  Bathtub 

Careful  estimates,  based  upon  extensive  investiga- 
tions, show  that  not  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
the  farmers  in  one  of  the  greatest  States  of  the 
Union  have  the  privileges  of  the  bathtub  in  their  own 
homes.  If  the  other  eighty-five  per  cent,  would  relieve 
their  distressed  cuticles,  they  must  either  go  to  town 
and  pay  for  the  privilege  or  resort  to  a  wash  basin, 
unless,  indeed,  they  have  the  blessed  chance  of  going 
to  the  creek.  Now,  this  ought  not  so  to  be.  No  man 
can  be  at  his  best  physically,  mentally  or  spiritually 
unless  he  is  clean  outside  and  in.  What  a  grand  thing 
that  even  fifteen  per  cent,  have  the  advantage  of  the 
bathtub!  Now,  we  exhort  all  the  rest  to  make  a  good 
bathtub  their  objective  this  very  year.  Cut  down  ex- 
penses somewhere.  You  know  best  where  that  may  be. 
Go  with  patched  clothes  ii  need  be.  Grow  a  few  more 
potatoes  this  season,  anything  to  get  the  bathtub! 
Then  the  world  will  look  brighter  to  you  and  you  can 
serve  your  day  and  generation  as  a  good  man  ought 
to  serve  it. 

Organization  Not  Everything 

May  we  at  the  present  time  drop  this  hint  regarding 
the  big  movement  which  is  now  taking  place  in  thfs 
country  looking  toward  farmers'  organizations.  Or- 
ganizations are  right,  provided  they  are  properly  of- 
ficered. There  is  danger  that  this  may  not  always  be 
so.  In  fact,  the  one  great  menace  in  this  direction  is 
that  farmers  will  find  themselves  officered  and  directed 
by  those  who  will  lead  them  astray.  The  only  safe 
foundation  for  successful  organization  in  the  field 
of  farming  is  that  farmers  shall  secure  at  the  very 
outset,  and  maintain  to  the  end,  official  control.  It  is 
all  right  to  counsel  with  men  in  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness and  to  employ  them  when  it  can  be  done  to 
advantage;  but  farmers  must  control  all  action  and 
shape  all  policy,  to  the  end  that  they  may  not  wake  up 
when  it  is  too  late  and  find  themselves  in  the  grip  of 
"big  business"  to  their  sorrow  and  loss. 

Holding  Steep  Side-Hill  Lands 

On  many  side-hill  farms  a  good  share  of  the  fertility 
is  being  washed  avsay  year  by  year.  Terracing  is  a 
valuable  means  of  preventing  this  loss  of  good  soil. 
At  a  recent  meeting  in  Miller  County,  Arkansas,  six- 
teen farmers  set  themselves  about  it  to  make  a  terrac- 
ing drag;  they  put  it  into  operation  right  then  and 
there,  and  before  night  they  had  two  good  terraces 
finished.  Arrangements  were  made  to  go  around  from 
farm  to  farm  with  the  drag  and  help  each  other  in 
the  work  of  making  needed  terracing.  Here  is  some- 
thing practical,  and  as  inspiring  to  neighborliness  and 
fellow-kindness  as  it  is  practical.    What  could  be  finer? 

To-day  *s  Job  the  Best  Yet 

Something  in  the  heart  of  the  farmer  who  loves  his 
calling  leads  him  to  say  every  morning  when  he  goes 
out  to  his  work,  "I  will  make  this  the  best  day  yet." 
And  why?  First,  because  it  is  good  business;  for,  say 
what  we  may.  the  interests  of  the  home,  of  the  com- 
munity and  of  the  world  must  always  have  foremost 
place  in  our  thought.  But  there  is  a  finer  incentive 
and   one   which   appeals   to   the   best   in   a  man.     "If 


I  am  to  fill  the  place  05d  intends  me  to  fill,  I  must 
do  everything  I  do  to  the  very  best  of  my  ability." 
This  is  not  simply  pride,  although  it  bears  an  element 
of  pride  in  it.  It  is,  rather,  an  acknowledgment  on 
the  part  of  the  good  farmer  that  a  great  purpose  lies 
back  of  the  thought  which  gives  him  his  place  and 
puts  in  his  hands  opportunities  and  possibilities  that 
no  other  creature  on  the  face  of  the  earth  possesses. 
So,  the  best  yet,  and  ever  better  still,  will  surely  be 
the  impelling  force  in  the  true  farmer's  heart 

Do  You  Know  Real  Wool? 

If  everybody  was  well  enough  acquainted  with  wool 
so  that  he  could  tell  whether  he  were  buying  a  suit  of 
clothes  made  of  wool  or  of  shoddy,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  such  a  law  as  is  contemplated  by  the 
French-Capper  bill.  As  it  is,  we  can  understand  how 
it  is  that  all  farmers  who  keep  sheep,  and  people 
everywhere  who  wear  clothes  made  of  wool,  should  be 
interested  in  the  passage  of  that  act.  There  is  power 
in  the  written  word.  Every  lover  of  good,  honest 
goods  can  help  to  make  sure  that  the  Truth-in-Fabric 
bill  shall  become  law  by  writing  to  the  Member  of 
Congress  from  his  district,  and  doing  it  now.  Mean- 
time, let's  make  a  business  of  learning  to  know  wool 
when  we  see  it.  This  is  quite  as  essential  as  to  know 
beans  upon  sight. 

Eklitorial  Briefs 

A  friend  who  came  from  the  country  thought  a 
baked  apple  would  taste  good  for  breakfast.  He 
ordered  one  at  an  every-day  sort  of  a  restaurant  and 
it  made  his  head  swim  when  he  came  to  pay  the  bilL 
Twenty-five  cents  for  one  baked  apple!  He  went 
home  wondering  how  it  is  that  he  cannot  get  a  twenty- 
fifth  part  of  what  he  paid  for  that  apple,  although 
he  has  all  the  work  of  caring  for  the  orchard,  spray- 
ing the  fruit,  picking  it,  packing  it  and  paying  heavy 
prices  for  packages  and  shipping  rates.  He  has  not 
figured  it  out  yet,  but  he  will  very  shortly,  and  then 
he  will  do  something  about  it. 


A  friend  asks  how  it  is  that  we  believe  a  protective 
tariff  will  make  it  possible  for  us  all  to  buy  an  all-wool 
suit  such  as  the  vice  president  wore  to  Washington  on 
the  fourth  of  March.  A  protective  tariff  always  puts 
money  in  the  pocket  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
Not  alone  the  farmer,  but  all  men  are  more  prosper- 
ous. The  more  money,  the  better  clothes  we  wear. 
And  is  not  the  man  who  lives  here  and  produces  the 
wool,  pays  the  State,  county  and  national  taxes,  serves 
the  best  he  knows  when  his  country  calls,  is  not  he 
better  entitled  to  a  good  suit  than  is  the  man  who  owes 
no  such  obligation  to  our  government?  It  seems  so  to 
us.  

General  Pershing  spoke  a  good  word  for  farmers* 
interests  when,  speaking  from  experience  gained  in 
France  and  the  Philippines,  he  told  the  Senate  Post 
Roads  Committee  the  other  day  that  money  appro- 
priated to  build  roads  for  which  maintenance  is  not 
provided  is  money  wasted,  and  that,  viewing  the 
matter  from  a  military,  as  well  as  a  commercial  stand- 
point, the  local  roads  or  the  roads  directly  serving  the 
farmer  are  most  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  And  the  General  knows — he  doesn't 
theorize !  

"Have  I  any  land  on  my  farm  which  docs  not  help 
me  get  a  living?"  This  should  be  the  question  asked 
by  every  farmer ;  and  if  such  lost  acres  are  found, 
work  ought  to  be  commenced  today  to  bring  it  back. 
Every  foot  of  land  which  does  not  produce  its  fair 
share  is  a  hindrance  and  a  drawback  to  the  man  who 
pays  taxes  on  it.  

Confidence  will  never  be  restored  in  this  world  until 
you  and  I  and  all  of  us  live  and  act  so  that  we  are 
worthy    to    he    trusted. 

There  is  no  surer  way  of  winning  extra  profits  than 
to  have  extra  good  things  to  sell. 


The    finer    the    farmer's    thinking    the    better    his 
farming. 
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Putting  the  Binder  in  Rig 


WILLIAM  HART   HARRISON 


If  you  haven't  already  done  so,  go 
over  your  grain  binder  carefully  right 
now  and  tind  out  just  what  parts  need 
repairing  or  replacing. 

Remember  that  storms  are  likely  to 
occur  any  time  at  this  season,  and  if 
there  should  happen  to  come  a  heavy 
wind  and  rain  storm  when  the  grain  is 
ripe  it  means  the  loss  of  the  best  portion 
of  the  crop,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the 
binder  to  save  it  when  blown  or  beaten 
almost  flat  by  a  severe  wind  and  rain 
storm. 

Be  sure  that  all  canvases  are  in  good 
condition.    If  not,  replace  with  new  ones. 
Examine    every    part    carefully,    giving 
special  attention  to  the  cutter  bar,  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  guards  are  in  line  and 
the  guard   plates   and   sickle   sections   in 
good  cutting  order.     A  liberal  supply  of 
kerosene   is  fine  to  loosen   the  bearings, 
which  often  are  found  a  little  tight,  due 
to  paint,  dried  grease,  dirt  and  rust.     It 
is  an  excellent  idea  to  put  kerosene  on 
the  guards  and  blade  to  cut  of?  old  dirt 
and  rust.     Bear  in  mind  that  good  ma- 
chine oil  should   be  used  freely  when 
starting    and    applied    frequently    during 
the  entire  harvest.    We  always  oil  up  at 
kast  every  hour.     Oftener  would  be  bet- 
ter.    In  oiling,  be  sure  and  not  overlook 
any  of  the  small  oil  holes,  as  each  one 
has    its    part    to    perform    and    oil    is 
cheaper  than   iron  or  new   machinery. 
The    following    practical    rules    when 


carefully  observed  will  aid  greatly  in 
helping  to  keep  your  binder  in  opera- 
tion and  avoiding  idle  hours  during  har- 
vest season : 

First— Remember  that  grain  cannot 
be  cut  with  a  badly  worn  or  broken 
machine.  , 

Second— See  that  all  needed  repairs 
are  ordered  at  least  fifteen  days  in  ad- 
vance of  harvesting. 

Third— Never  attempt  to  operate  the 
binder  with  badly  worn  or  pieced-up 
canvases. 

Fourth— Do  not  give  the  machine  a 
thorough  oiling  when  commencing  and 
expect  that   to  be   sufficient   to   cut  the 

entire  crop. 

Fifth— Oil  all  bearings  frequently, 
using  a  little  at  each  application.  This 
is  far  better  than  a  large  quantity  two 
or  three  times  a  day. 

Sixth— See  that  the  machine  is  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  at  all  times.  Do 
not  leave  it  in  the  field.  Put  it  under 
shelter  every  night  and  during  the  day 
when  you  see  a  storm  approaching. 

Seventh— Keep  the  toolbox  well 
equipped  with  bolts,  wrenches,  sections, 
guards;  etc.,  for  emergency  repair  work. 

Eighth— Test  the  machine  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  by  driving  around  (while  in 
gear)  before  entering  the  grain  field,  to 
see  that  it  runs  smoothly  and  everything 
is  O.  K. 

Vxrf^nia. 


price.  They  put  aside  their  plans  for  a 
new  home  and  bought  the   farm  across 
the  road,  going  into  debt  again.     When 
at  last  they  were  free,  father  and  mother 
were  both  on  the  shady  side  of  life  and 
the  children  had  gone  to  homes  of  their 
own.     Then  father  and  mother  decided 
to   sell  their   farm  and  build  the  home 
for  which  they  had  planned  and  denied 
themselves.    Up  on  a  hill  in  the  edge  of 
the  village  they  built  their  dream  house, 
and  into  it  put  all  the  conveniences  that 
they  had  gone  without  all  their  lives  on 
the  farm.     Here  in  this  new  home  they 
would   sit   and    enjoy   their   holiday   to- 
gether.   But  hardly  had  they  moved  into 
their  new  home,  so  my  friend  told  me, 
when    father   left   the   home   built   with 
human  hands,  and  a  week  later  mother, 
too,  left  the  new  home. 

All  their  lives  father  and  mother  had 
worked  and  saved  and  sacrificed  until 
it  hurt,  that  they  might  have  a  happy 
time  and  watch  the  setting  sun  together. 
Their  happiness  was  always  in  the  fu- 
ture— just  a  little  further  on.  They 
never  reached  the  happiness  they  had 
craved,  for  they  lived  always  in  the 
future.  How  much  more  happiness  if 
they  had  only  lived  as  they  went  along ! 


Land  Prices  Falling  OflF 

While  not  entering  into  the  question 
of  causes,  a  report  just  issued  by  the 
Department  of  AgricuUure  at  Washing- 
ton shows  that  there  was  in  1920  a 
decrease  in  the  average  price  of  plow 
lands  in  this  country  amounting  to  seven 
per  cent.     We  read   further: 

The  average  value  of  plow  land  per 
acre  on  March  1  of  this  year  was  $83.78, 
as  compared  to  $90.01  in  1920,  and 
$74.31,  in  1919.  The  statisticians  of 
the  department  attribute  the  decline  to 
the  reduction   in  the  prices   of  crops. 

The  report  shows  that  the  heaviest 
drop  in  the  price  of  land  is  in  the  South- 
ern States,  where  cotton  is  the  principal 
crop.  In  some  sections  of  these  States 
there  has  been  a  decline  of  30  per  cent, 
in  the  price  of  plow  land  diiring  the 
year.  The  average  price  of  plow  land 
in  Georgia  this  year  is  $36  per  acre, 
while  last  year  it  was  $46— a  drop  of 
about  22  per  cent.  The  average  in  South 
Carolina  last  year  was  $61,  while  this 
year  it  is  $50— a  drop  oi  15  per  cent. 

Probably  the  greatest  drop  in  any 
one  State  was  in  Kentucky,  and  is  at- 
tributed to  the  decline  in  the  price  of 
tobacco.  In  1920  the  average  price  of 
plow  land  in  that  State  was  $70  per 
acre,  while  this  year  it  is  $53.  This  is 
a  decline  of  approximately  24  per  cent- 
Iowa  is  the  State  having  the  highest 
price  of  plow  land  per  acre.  The  re- 
port shows  that  it  is  valued  at  $200  this 
year,  as  compared  with  $219  last  year 
—a  decline  of  about  9  per  cent.  Illinois 
ranks  second  in  the  value  of  plow  land, 
according  to  the  report,  the  price  per 
acre  being  $157.  In  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi the  average  price  of  plow  land 
per  acre  is  $26.  The  Western  States 
show  the  least  decline  in  prices  of  land, 


and  in  the  case  of  California,  Oregon 
and  Colorado  there  is  a  sUght  increase 
over  last  year.  Plow  land  in  California 
was  valued  at  $130  per  acre  last  year, 
while  this  year  the  average  is  $135. 

The  report  shows  that  there  was  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  price  of  land  from 
1917  to  1920,  when  the  highest  price  was 
reached.  The  decline  during  the  past 
year  is  not  as  great  as  the  increase  from 
1919  to  1920.  Land  prices  are  still 
higher  than  any  year  preceding  1920. 

Live  as  You  Go  Along 

E.  A.    KIRKPATRICK 

If  you  ask  me,  "What  is  the  farmer's 
greatest  need?",  1  will  answer  that  it  is 
to  live  in  the  present. 

"There  is  Mr.  Blank's  house  that  he 
built  two  years  ago  and  lived  in  two 
months,"  said  my  driver-friend  to  me  as 
I  was  going  through  my  old  home  neigh- 
borhood in  the  middle  west  a  few  weeks 
ago.  It  had  been  several  years  since  I 
was  there,  and  being  a  little  rusty  on 
what  was  going  on.  I  asked: 

"Do  you  mean  Mr.  Blank  who  used 
to  live  on  the  Knob  Hill  farm  south 
of  town  years  ago?" 

He  replied  that  it  was  the  same  man, 
and  I  remembered  how,  when  I  was  a 
young  fellow,  Mr.  Blank  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  hardest  working  men 
in  the  community,  and  his  wife  was 
scarcely  second  to  him.  He  and  his  wife 
moved  on  a  poor  hill  farm  that  was 
heavily  mortgaged,  worked  side  by  side 
and  saved  so  that  they  might  have 
their  farm  free  from  debt,  and  a  new 
home  on  the  hill.  Their  old  house  would 
have  to  serve  until  they  were  free. 

But  when  they  had  the  debts  out  of 
the  way.  the  80  acres  across  the  road 
was    offered    to    them    at    a    reasonable 


Now  for  Soy  Beans 

The  growing  of  soy  beans  with  corn 
for  ensilage  does  not  give  a  significant 
increase  in  the  yield  of  total  material 
over  corn  alone,  and  the  combined  crops 
apparently  do  not^cause  the  com  to  be 
higher  in  protein  than  in  the  case  of 
corn  grown  for  ensilage  alone.  These 
facts  are  outstanding  results  in  experi- 
ments conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  agricultural  experiment 
station  with  soy  beans  under  Pennsyl- 
vania conditions,  which  have  extended 
over  the  past  eight  years. 

Variety  tests  were  started  at  the  ex- 
periment station  in  1913,  and  the  resuUs 
are  considered  fair  enough  at  this  time  to 
give  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  the  in- 
formation gathered  thus  far.  The  sta- 
tion has  determined  among  other  things 
that  if  it  is  desired  to  include  soy  beans 
in  corn  silage,  the  crops  should  be 
grown  separately.  Soy  beans  alone,  as 
a  rule,  do  not  make  the  best  of  silage, 
but  good  results  can  be  obtained  when 
mixed  with  corn  at  the  rate  of  one  ton 
to  two  or  three  tons  of  com. 

In  only  two  years  out  of  six  did  soy 
beans  comprise  more  than  5.2  per  cent, 
of    the   total    green    weight    of    ensilage 
when  grown  with  corn.     But  the  pres- 
ence of  10  per  cent,  or  more  of  soy  beans 
with  corn  appreciably  increases  the  pro- 
tein in  the  ensilage.     As  a  stock  feed  on 
3  fair  quality  soil,  soy  beans  should  pro- 
duce two  or  three  tons  of  hay  equal  in 
feeding  value    to    red    clover    and    al- 
falfa.    The  hay  has  a  very  high  feeding 
value  and  the  average  estimated  yield  of 
seed  in  Pennsylvania  is  18  bushels  to  the 
acre.      Sowing    should    be    done    in    late 
May  or  early  June.     Earlier  seeding  is 
desirable.       Innoculation     is     necessary 
where  soy  beans  have  not  been  grown 
before.     They  may  be  grown  profitably 
anywhere  in  Pennsylvania. 


INCREASE 
Vouf  VIeU 

Give  your  crops  a  top  or 
side  dressing  of  our 

MTRA  TE 
of  SODA 

Growing  crops  absorb  it  quicklv, 
and  it  o  e  comes  immediately 
available. 

Best  used  as  a  side  or  top  dresser— 
400  lbs.  to  the  acre  for  cobblers. 

We  can  also  supply  other  Fertili- 
zer materials  and  insecticides— 
and  quality  Mixtures — propor- 
tioned so  as  to  give  uniform 
growth  from  seeding  to  maturity 
—even  under  most  adverse  weather 
conditions. 

Littraiure  upon  rtguttt.     Order   turn 

—write    or    'phone    our    nearest 

breiHck.    Address  Desk  N-6. 

Original  and  largmat  impwrtmra  of 
Chilman  Nitratm  of  Soda 

Stock  ExckMfe  Wk- 
BaltUBore,  M4. 


85  Water  Street 
New  York  City 

80  Oak  Street 
Floral  Park.  L.  1. 


134W.CoBHcrceSt. 
BrMgcloB,  M.  J. 


FOR  THE  PESTS  THAT  PESTER 
DUST  YOUR  CROPS  WITH 

BUG  DEATH 

Th«  Non-ArMBieol- 

No  PairU  Gr««n 

lasccticido 

Used  over  20  yean  with 
uttnoct  tatitfactioD.  lu 
o*en  lepeat  each  teaton. 
For  tale  in  l-3-S-12^  and 
100  lb.  package«  by  tec^t- 
men,  hatdwatc  dealere  and 
general  merrhanu.  Refute 
•bbttituiet.  Write  lor  free 
bookleu.  Ever  tried  BUG 
DEATH  APHIS  On  yoof  frolt  tiet«  I  It'i  remarkable- 
DANFORTH  CHEHKAL  CO,  Utwkm.  tarn,    EH.  UN. 
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GF^Il'FIN    SILOS 
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We  five  Toa  tmetorj  piice  on 
this  etlo.  Continuous  op«n  door 
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and  other  Ortinn  featurt*. 

Size,  sxao   II3I.00 

••     10  z  24       191.2S 
••     12  X  28      24S.M 

Other  tlces  in  proportion. 
Write  for  free  ciln  book. 
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BASKETS 
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yon  upon  request. 
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That  little  thumb  of  a  State  they  call 
New  Jersey  proved  once  and  for  all  that 
it  is  good  for  something  beside  trusts 
and  mosquitoes  when  two  of  its  cows 
recently  smashed  world's  records  in  milk 
and   butter  fat. 


PLANTS 

CabbaffP 

Cauliflower 

Tomato 

Pept)er 

Sweet  Potato 

Celery 


S«nt  by  Exprvas  or  P««'««' f  "^ 
P«r    100    500     1000    S000< 


.hi 

.40 

.75 
.60 
.50 


$  .80 
3.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.75 
1.50 


$1.25 

3.50 
1.50 
3.50 
3.00 
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2.00 
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Farm  and  Farmhouse  Tools 

CUFFORD  E.  DAVIS 


When     answering     advertl*eme«to, 
mention  The  Practical  Farmer. 


plei 


Every  farm,   be    it   small   or   large, 
should  have  a  full  equipment  of  tools, 
for  the  farmer  must  at  times  act  as 
carpenter,    blacksmith,    mason    and    a 
dozen   other  trades   combined,  and   if 
he  has  not  *1^«  necessary  tools,  then  he 
must   borrow,   and   we   are   told   that 
•^He   who   goes   a-borrowing   goes   a- 
sorrowing."  It  is  the  mark  of  a  work- 
man to  make  a  good  job  with  poor, 
inadequate  tools   rather  than   to   have 
better  tools  and  make  a  botch  of  it. 

In   borrowing    or   lending   tools   or 
machinery  the  borrower  is  seldom  as 
careful    of    them    as    the    owner,    and 
the    result   is    lost,   rusted   or   broken 
tools.    Often   when   a   tool   is   needed 
suddenly   it   is   found   missing,   and   it 
takes  much  thought  to  recall  who  bor- 
rowed   it.     Then    there    must   be   the 
wasted  time  of  going  after  the  article. 
This  brings  us  to  the  maxim,  "Neither 
a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be.".  Many 
tools  have  been  lost  in  this  way;  and 
I  have  known  farmers  to  keep  a  bor- 
rowed   article    for    years,    until    they 
actually  regarded  it  as  their  own. 

Every  farmer  should  have  in  his  tool 
kit  a  wire  stretcher,  staple  puller  and 
wire    cutter,    a    post    maul,    saw    set. 
auger,  drawing  knife,  tape  line,  trowel 
and  other  small  tools,  besides  a  one- 
ban   cross-cut   saw,  a  post  hole   bar 
wrecking   bar.   etc.     These   tools   will 
lighten  labor,  save  time  and  be  worth 
many  times  their  cost  in  the  course  of 
«e    year.      Too    many    farmers    are. 
using  a  strip  of  2x4  scantling  m  oil- 
ing the  wagon,  instead  of  buying  or 
tiaking  a  wagon  jack,-^.  the  ex^nse; 
•f  mucW  physical  energy. 

As  the  farmer  and  his  wife  are  re- 
garded by  the  laws  of  God  and  man 
Is   partners,   it   is   not    right    that    he 
should  revel  in  fine,  quick-service  ma- 
chines   while    she   wears   <>"*  ^er   life 
and  energy  toiling  over  an  old  stove 
with     obsolete     culinary     tools     that 
grandmother  wore  out.     To  do  good 
'       work  she  must  have  the  most  efficient 
tools  of  her  trade.     Among  these  are 
the    kitchen    cabinet,    jelly    and    lard 
press,  food  grinder,  canning  outfit,  ap- 
ole  parer.  a  full  set  of  sharp  knives. 
Jld  Tnicessary  labor-saving  devices 
and    tools.     The    kitchen    is    the    real 
laboratory  of  the  farm  that  means  life 
and  health,   success  and  ^^nomy  by 
Lving  the  crude  products  of  the  farm 
^         Tr  it  means  illness   and  death    waste 
and   failure-just  as   tools  and   cooks 
are  incompetent  or  l^a"ff  PP^f .  ^  ;" 
„ot  necessary  to  be  rich  m  order  to 
obtain  these  tools  for  farm  and  home, 
but  by  buying  one  at  a  time  and  tak- 
ing good  care  of  each  a  full  comple- 

menf  is  soon  -'-<>• /^V^^/V^olt 
between  ownership  and  want  of  tools 
means  much  in  securing  farm  success, 
wd  every  farmer  should  have  his  own. 


with  pupils  in  Vocational  Agriculture 
Schools,   will    be    entertained    with    a 
four-day  program  of  lectures,  judging 
contests,      demonstrations,      athletics, 
campus  tours  and  evening  festivals  of 
song  and   speeches.     June   20,   21,  22. 
23  will  be  devoted  to  these  activities, 
while  the  regular  Farmers'  Week  pro- 
gram for  adults  will  begin  on  the  22nd. 
Sleeping   quarters   will   be   provided 
in  a  college  dormitory  and  cots  will 
be    provided    free   of    cost.     Blankets, 
baseball   and   other  equipment  should 
be  brought  from  home.    Meals  can  be 
secured  at  a  probable  cost  of  $1.00  to 
$1.50  per  day.     Sleeping  accommoda- 
tions  can   be  obtained   for   adults  ac- 
companying boys  at  the  rate  of  $1.00 
per  night,  if  they  do  not  care  to  bunk 
with  the  boys. 

Monday,  June  20th.  will  be  occupied 
in  enrolling  the  visitors  and  assigning 
quarters.  An  interesting  evening  pro- 
gram will  be  provided.    The  mornings 


the  general  arrangement  of  the  in- 
structional program,  the  contests  wiU 
correspond  to  that  division.  There 
will  be  team  contests  by  counties  m 
dairy  cattle  and  swine,  and  possibly 
one  or  two  other  divisions.  The  con- 
tests  will  be  staged  at  the  same  time 
and  it  will,  therefore,  not  be  possible 
for  any  contestant  to  participate  in 
more  than  one. 

The  contests  will  be  on  a  team  basts, 
a  team  in  each  case  to  consist  of  three 
members.     A   county   may   ^ntcj   o"*^ 
official  team  for  each  contest.     If  the 
enrollment   by   teams   does   not  reach 
the    maximum    number    that    can    be 
handled  efficiently,  individual  contest- 
ants will  be  admitted,  but  team  prizes 
will  not  be  awarded  to  any  group  oth- 
er than  a  qualified  team.    Any  boy  or 
girl  under  19  years  of  age  who  at  any 
time  has  taken  part  in  a  regularly  con- 
ducted    stock    judging    contest    held 
under  the  direction  of  a  county  agri- 


tion  obtained  through  the  visit  to  the 
college  are  of  inestimable  value.     It  is 
good  for  us  all  to  get  away  from  home 
once  in  a  while  to  get  acquainted  with 
folks    from   other   localities.      Parents 
and  young  farmers  interested  in  mak- 
ing a  trip  are  urged  to  consult  their 
county  agricultural  agent  in  the  Farm 
Bureau   office    and   the   nearest   voca- 
tional  agricultural   supervisor   regard- 
ing arrangements  for  the  trip. 


KNIGHTS  OF  THE  CHEERY  HEART 

BDGAR  L.  VINCENT 

rpHERE  are  «,  ™any  societies  now  .hat  it  is  |r;»  -J^;°J;:''hllT  .h°e 
T  Attend  than  »".-<»•' ;'".<"„:;/.'^  ^l  lu.d  wit  give  it  the 
courage  to  start  another;  but  '«  '  *"' '°„°  "\„d  the  only  pledge  I  would 
name  of  "The  Knights  of  the  Cheery  Heart.  ,  And  'h'  on  ^  P  f  ^  jt, 
require  those  who  might  apply  for  member,h,p  m  *.s  orgamzat.on  t^ 
o  would  be  to  whistle,  and  not  to  whme,  to  ke'P  »  b«ve  h«  «.  "°  "^  ^^^ 

might  happen,  and  to  do  all  in  the.r  power  to  help  others  to 

■"because,  the  world',  worW  is  done  X^-l^^^^Z^L  Tho^atbtTd 
Strip  society  of  the  me„  and  women  who  »'*»^  /"  is  he  Ten  of  the  brave 
think  blue,  and  the  millennium  would  »■»"  .^^'';  '„'",, „\.ion  who  send  the 
heart,  the  men  who  Uke  the  best  P<>«'"«  ^'"  °;  ."/^^'J.^  came  to  proclaim, 
world  on  its  way  toward  the  peace  and  .«°f."^*\„"  Heart,  think  what  a 
And  then  i«  everybody  -re  a  Kn.ght  o'*«JX7n  whistling  about  his 
beautiful  world  this  would  be  '»  "«  '"'  ;"',.„  „,,  mowing  the  grain,  or 
work,  no  matter  whether  .t  were  'f°*'"^.*'„ra  big  ditch.  wUl  light  up  the 
deep  up  to  hi.  eye,  in  the  mud  and  *'  ™"  °'  *  „ ^f,,  „d  ,„d  him  to  say. 
sky  for  every  neighbor  who  hstens    o  h's  cheery  notes  ,  _        ^^ 

"I  wish  I  could  be  as  happy  as  that  man!    Why  cant  If    i "  iry 

...ching,  and  the  more  '•J''*"  '" '''^.ts'Xa/lo'u  "nd  I  shall  go  moping 
Still  again.  I  don't  "^hev     God  '"«";'f  Jf.^  ,;,  jown  and  trace  the 
through  life  day  after  day    D.d  you  ever   »^<  "™«  ,  j,.  ,„  ..R.joi„ 

passages  in  His  Word  wh.ch  te  1  us  to     Re,o  «  wd  be  g  ^^^ 

evermore."  and  to  "Make  ,  joyful  "°»!  "^j""  *'iJ^„    him  to  work?    The 
Lord  ha.  much  use  for  a  "»'""•  J„^"' ^7"  wTjota  to  those  whose  hearts 

r'n^^lff't^rurh-Mn^rand  Xr^ 'aTn^J  turned  toward  the  hill, 
'--C^ii:Z'^^^^^>^^  not  a  thing  for  whiner.  to  do. 


Giving  Berries  More  Air 

How  best  to  ship  berries,  so  that 
they  may  not  spoil  on  the  way,  has 
always  been  one  of  the  growers'  most 
serious  problems.  Much  light  is 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  a  recent  bul- 
letin  from  Washington,   which  says: 

"One  of  the  most  effective  methods 
of  causing  fruits  to  decay  in  transit  is 
to  pack  them  in  solid  crates  that  af- 
ford  little   or   no   ventilation.     A   few 
years    ago    this    was    the    manner    in 
which    early   strawberries   were    ship- 
ped to  market.     The  result  was  that 
large    quantities    of    strawberries    ar- 
rived at  market  in  bad  condition,  and 
the  monetary  returns  to  the  growers 
were   smaller   than   they   should   have 

been.  ,      r    u 

But  today,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
activities    of    marketing   specialists   of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture,   the    non-ventilated    Hallock 
crate,  or  "coffin  box"  as  it  is  locally 
known   in   the    Louisiana    strawberry 
district,  is  now  in  universal  disrepute 
as   a    strawberry    container.     True,    a 
considerable  number  of  non-ventilated 
strawberry  crates  are  still  being  used, 
in    fact   too    many    of    them,    but    not 
nearly   to   the   extent   that   they   were 
used  a  few  years  ago.    Berries  shipped 
in    ventilated    crates    invariably    com- 
mand a  premium  over  berries  shipped 
in   non-ventilated   crates.     Strawberry 
growers  have  learned  that  the  premi- 
ums commanded  by  high-quality  ber- 
ries  more  than  cover  the  few  cents 
additional   cost   of   proper   containers, 
and  department  specialists  predict  that 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  use  of 
non-ventilated      Hallock      crates      for 
strawberries  will  be  matter  of  history. 


Yoong  Farmers  to  G^.ther 

\  \  The   Extension    Department  of  the 

^\  School    of    Agriculture,    Pennsylvania 

'  State  College,  is  arrangmg  a  most  at- 

tractive  program  for  young  farmers 
and  farmerettes  in  connection  with 
the  annual  Farmers'  Week  program 
this  month.  Boys  and  girls  who  are 
members  of  agricultural  clubs  con- 
ducted by  the  Extension  Department 
and   County   Farm   Bureaus,  together 


of  Tuesday  and   Wednesday  will  be 
devoted    to    lectures    on    agricultural 
subjects  and  livestock  and  grain  judg- 
ing practice.    The  boys  will  be  divided 
into  four  groups,  based  on  subjects  in 
which  they  are  interested  and  accord- 
ing   to    their    own    election.      These 
groups  will  be  made  up  of  those  study- 
ing (1)   Dairy  Cattle;   (2)   Swine;  (3) 
Poultry:   (4)   Crops   (Corn  and  Pota- 
toes especially).   The  four  groups  will 
meet  for  lectures  at  the  same  hours, 
but  in  different  places;  this  will  hold 
also  for  judging  practice  and  contests. 
Afternoon  periods  will  be  devoted  to 
club  and  school  demonstrations,  cam- 
pus tours  and  athletics.    The  entire  en- 
rollment will  be  together  for  afternoon 
and  evening  programs.     Men  promi- 
nently   identified    with    Pennsylvania 
agriculture    will    be    secured    to    talk 
briefly    to    the    boys    at    the    evening 
gatherings. 

Judging  contests  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  morning.  June  23.  In  order 
to  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to 


cultural  agent  or  vocational  agricultural 
teacher  is  eligible  to  compete  provided, 
however,  that  he  or  she  has  not  been 
enrolled  in  a  regular  course  in  an  agri- 
cultural college  in  which  instruction  m 
livestock  judging  was  given  or  taken 
part   in   an    inter-State    judging    con- 
test.   Those  who  judged  in  last  year's 
contest  are  eligible,  except  those  who 
won  trips  to  Springfield  or  Chicago. 

Selection   of  members   to   make  up 
teams  to  represent  the  State  in  inter- 
State  contests  will  be  made  on  a  basis 
of  individual   score  instead  of  taking 
an  entire  team  intact,  as  was  done  in 
1920.     Contestants  judging  as  individ- 
uals will  be  eligible  for  places  on  these 
teams     Age  limits  for  inter-State  con- 
tests are  usually  set  at  18  or  19  years 
and  no  person  above  the  age  specified 
can    gain    a    place    on    an    inter-State 

team.  , 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  the 

trip  by  train  or  auto  to  State  College. 

the    association    with    young    farmers 

'  from  other  counties  and  the  inspira- 


ASPIRIN 


Name  "Bayer"  on  Genuine 


Warnine'     Unless  you  see  the  name 
.•Bayer"  on  packages  or  o«  tablets  you 
«i^  not  eetting    genuine   Aspirin  pre- 
JJribed  by  physicians  for    twentv;-on6 
ve"r*and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Asoirin  on  v  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack- 
age^Vor   Co^ds.    Headache.    Neuralgia. 
Rheumatism.  Earache.Toothache.  Lum- 
WoTnd  for  Pain.     Handy  tin  boxes  of 
?w??ve  Bayer  Tablets   of    Aspinn  c^st 
few  cents.     Druggists   also  sell  larger 
i  tTackaees.      Aspirin   is  the  trade  mark 
Sf   Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoacetle- 
I  acidester  of  Salicylicacid. 
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When  the  Days  Seem  Dark 

By  PHILIP  S    HOWARD 

Copjriiht  tMO  b;  The  Sunday  School  TiuM  Co. 

5jnc«  March  l»t  hm  hnv  b—n  printing  in  maeh  i»»um  on*  of  *A«»«  littU  talka  hy  Mr.  Howard 
on  oorpUxina  p^raonat  problem:  Wm  arm  Mur*  thia  aixth  talk  will  provo  bothat  hmlpful  ana 
comfortina.  Thmam  talka  are  publiahmtl  in  book  form  by  the  Sunday  School  Timoa.  by  whoam 
pmrmiaaion  and  that  of  the  author  thev  are  reproduced  here.  To  any  who  wiah  to  own  the  book 
we  would  aay  the  price  ia  fl.2S  {cloth  binding)  and  we  can  aupply  it  if  deaired. 


STANDING   STILI, 

There  is  nothing  harder  for  some  tem- 
peraments than  just  to  wait.  It  would  be 
easier  to  face  a  whole  army  of  immedi- 
ate problems  than  to  wait  a  whole  day 
for  a  single  deferred  problem  to  be  set- 
tled. That  is  the  attitude  of  many  of  us 
toward  Hfe  and  work,  and  there  are  cer- 
tain characteristics  that  such  an  attitude 
denotes  which  are  worth  examining. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  hard  to  wait  be- 
cause we  do  not  take  long  views;  what 
we  want,  we  want  badly  and  want  now. 
So  if  an  answer  to  a  letter  is  delayed,  we 
wish  we  had  asked   our   friend  to  tele- 
graph.    If  a  train  is  held  up  by  a'snow- 
storm,  not  one  man  in  ten  on  that  train 
knows   how   to   spend    the   waiting  time 
profitably   or   with   any   peace   of    mind, 
and   the   question  that   beats   incessantly 
upon  his  brain  is,  "When  are  we  going 
to  start."    A  young  man  wants  to  know 
what   his   future   financial   state   will   be, 
and    sometimes    he    will    undermine    his 
usefulness    for    the    immediate    duty   by 
nervous  anxiety  over  the  conditiors  that 
may  obtain  ten  years  hence.     It  is  hard 
for  us  to  take  long  views,  because  we 
are  accustomed  to  deal  with  microscopes 
instead  of  telescopes  in  our  judgments. 
Some  of  us  never  do  see  things  in  their 
everlasting  relationships;  we  cannot  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  the  river  reaching  on 
through  miles  of  territory  down  to  the 
sea,  but  have  a  mind  only  to  the  little 
eddy   in    which   our   boat   turns   around 
and   arounti.     Immediacy   has   its   place, 
but  the  kind  of   immediacy  that  counts 
most  is  that  which  works  under  the  in- 
spired patience  of  a  long  view  of  God's 
unfolding  providences.     Some  men  seem 
able  to  wait  cheerfully  as  long  as  God 
prefers    that   they    should    wait;    others 
are  restive  under  the  divine  internments, 
and   lose   whatever   value   these  periods 
of  life  may  have  through  an  unholy  im- 
patience  to   know   when  the  next  move 
will  be  made.    Mountaineers  and  sailors 
often  seem  irritatingly  slow  to  the  ten- 
derfoot or  the  landsman,  but  men  who 
live    with    great    horizons    about    them 
learn   to   take   longer   views   than   those 
who  beat  out  their  strength  against  the 
alley  walls  of  a  narrow  life. 

Another  reason  why  we  find  it  hard 
to  wait  is  because  we  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  God  is  doing  any  work  unless 
we  are  busy.     The  spirit  of  the  serene 
and  trustful  servant  of  God  is  not  fret- 
ting over  the  motions  made  or  not  made 
by  these  human  hands   of  ours  in  any 
kind  of  toil.    To  such  there  is  keen  joy 
in  taking   somewhat  the  position   of   an 
alert  observer,  who,  while  working  with 
the  tools  that  he  has,  is  rejoiced  to  see 
how  the  "Master  of  all  good  Workmen" 
is  carrying  forward  larger  plans  for  that 
workman's    own     life    than    he     himself 
could    ever    devise.      "What    hath    God 
wrought!"     was     the    message     flashed 
over  the  first  telegraph  line.     That  mes- 
sage is  needed  today  by  those  of  us  who 
think  that  unless  our  hands  are  on  the 
experiment  or  the  task  the  stars  might 
cease  to  move  in  their  orbits. 

There  is  a  very  delightful  chapter  on 
"The    Prominent   Man"   in   Mrs.   Laura 


E.  Richards'  book,  "The  Golden  Win- 
dows." While  hurrying  to  business  one 
morning,  he  slipped  on  a  piece  of  ice, 
fell,  and  broke  his  leg.  It  was  to  be  a 
big  day  for  him,  and  his  very  natural 
outcry  was,  "What  will  become  of  every- 
thing?" He  was  taken  to  his  home, 
and  there  in  his  distress  he  was  visited 
by  the  Angel-Who-Attends-to-Things. 
After  inquiring  about  his  state  of  health, 
the  angel  advised  him  not  to  worry. 

"The  truth  is,"  said  the  angel,  "I  put 
that  piece  of  ice  there  myself;  I  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  you." 

Then  the  angel  went  on  to  explain  that 
if  The  Prominent  Man  had  attended  the 
meeting  that  he  expected  to  attend  that 
day,  a  new  man  whose  voice  should  have 
been  heard  would  not  have  felt  free  to 
speak;  and  if  he  had  given  the  lecture 
that  he  intended  to  give  later  in  the  day 
on  an  important  matter  affecting  large 
issues,  he  would  have  done  harm.  The 
angel  assured  him  that  when  the  crisis 
was  over  it  would  be  all  right  for  him 
to  deliver  the  lecture,  because  then  it 
would  harm  no  one. 

"'Am  I  awake,  or  is  this  a  dream?' 
cried  The  Prominent  Man. 

"  •  More  or  less,'  said  the  angel,  'It  is 
what  you  call  life.' 

"  'But— but— but'— — cried  the  man, 
'this  is  terrible ;  you  don't  know  anything 
about   business.' 

"'My  dear  soul,'  said  the  angel,  'what 
do  you  take  me  for?'  and  he  went  away 
and  told  the  nurse  to  give  her  patient 
a  composing  draught. 

Some  of  us  are  so  impressed  with  our 
own  importance  that  we  are  forgetting 
God's  importance.     We  cannot  wait  for 
him;  something  must  be  done,  and  we 
are  the  ones  to  do  it.    Thus  the  turmoil 
of  spirit  goes  on  and  the  profitable  les- 
son of  waiting  upon  God  is  not  learned. 
When  the  terrifying  vision  of   Phar- 
aoh's hosts  broke  upon  the  uplifted  eyes 
of   the   children   of   Israel,   those   same 
children  were  "sore  afraid."    They  were 
in  a  turmoil  of  anxiety  at  once.     Hadn't 
they  told  Moses  that  he  was  heading  in 
the  wrong  direction?     Hadn't  they  told 
him  to  let  them  alone  where  they  were, 
and  he  had  now  brought  them  out  into 
an  awful  fix?     Into  that  wild  melee  of 
fear    and     recrimination     and     unfaith, 
Moses  spoke  not  a  message  of  vigorous 
action  to  meet  the  oncoming  disaster,  but 
the   clear   strong   words,   "Fear  ye   not, 
stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  Jeho- 
vah, which  he  will  work  for  you  today." 
In  the  overwhelming  result,  the  Israelites 
appear  to  have  had  about  as  much  hand 
as  we  have  in  many  of  the  thing?  that 
God  does  for  us.  when,  for  one  strong, 
steadying  moment,  he  tells  us  to  stand 
still  and  see. 

Standing  still  on  some  occasions  is 
the  paramount  duty  of  the  follower  or 
Christ.  There  are  times  when  we  must 
be  merely  onlookers,  when  the  flesh  and 
the  brain  refuse  to  work,  hopes  shrivel 
like  the  autumn  leaves,  and  we  simply  do 
not  know  which  way  to  turn.  It  may 
be  just  then  that  we  shall  learn  for  the 
first  time  how  to  stand  still  in  perfect 
peace  and  quietness  of  soul,  not  idling 


away  our  time,  not  hopelessly  limp  and 
heedless  of  the  outcome,  but  working  on 
in  such  ways  as  may  be  given  to  us,  ob- 
serving with  eager  joy  the  way  in  which 
God  will  work  it  all  out  to  a  perfectly 
glorious    ending.      All    our    little    fus- 
sincss  and  haste,  all  our  strong  anxiety 
and   warping  care  are  as   futile  as  the 
tugging  of  a  little  child's  hands  at  the 
great  iron  knob  of  a  closed  and  barred 
gate    through    which    his    loving    father 
does  not  care  to  have  him  go  just  then. 
Standing  still  is  often  the  only  way  by 
which  we  go  forward,  the  only  way  by 
which  we  will  know  what  God  can  do 
for  such  as  we  are.     He  is  the  worker, 
and  the  sooner  we  give  him  that  place 
and  are  content  to  wait  when  he  asks 
us  to  wait  without  evidence  of  progress, 
the  sooner  he  will  be  able  to  send  us  for- 
ward as  the   forthfaring  messengers  of 
his  own  choosing,  who  can  wait  or  go 
with   equal   joy. 


is  given  to  the  men  folks.  We  may  spoil 
a  horse  quite  easily  by  feeding  green 
hay  or  giving  him  too  much  cold  water 
when  he  is  overheated.  Remember  these 
good  friends  and  treat  them  with  due 
consideration. 

Again,  this  is  my  parting  suggestion. 
Keep   an    eye    open    for    the   neighbors. 
We  are  not  here  to  work  alti>gether  for 
ourselves.     A   neighbor   may   be   caught 
in    a    pinch— a   lot    of    hay   out    and    a 
shower  coming  up.     It  is  the  part  of  a 
good   neighbor   to   step   over   with   men 
and    teams    if    necessary   and    give    the 
friend  a  lift.    I  know,  for  I  have  many 
times  been  helped  out  by  my  neighbors 
when  I  surely  would  have  gotten  a  lot 
of   hay   wet.     And    above   all   keep   the 
Sabbath  day  clear  for  rest.     Nothing  is 
ever  gained  by  passing  over  Sunday  as 
if  it   were  a. week-day.     "Life   is  more 
thaai    meat    and    the    body    more    than 
drink." 


When  Clover  is  in  the  Bloom 

(Concluded  from  front  page) 
a  lot  of  hay  has  been  caught  out  in  the 
swath  and  gotten  thoroughly  soaked. 

A    word   or   two   about   the   work   of 

mowing  away.    There  is  a  temptation  to 

let  the  loads   as   they  are   delivered   by 

the  hay  fork  lie  where  they  fall  in  the 

bay,  or  at  least  to  roll  them  off  to  one 

side.    Any  man  who  has  done  this  knows 

how   hard   it   is   to  get  out   hay  mowed 

away  in  such  immense  forkfuls,  either  for 

feeding   day  by  day  or   for   hauling  to 

market.     It  is  the  poorest  way  possible 

to    mow    hay.      Every    forkful    that    is 

dropped  in  our  mow  is  picked  to  pieces 

by  the  men   and  carefully  pitched  back 

out   of   the   way.     This   is   more   work, 

especially   on   a   hot   day,    but    the    hay 

comes    out  so  much  better!     It  certainly 

pays  big  returns  on  the  investment. 

One  thing  more.     We  try  to  take  this 
work   of   haying   "as   we   can   hold   it." 
It  is  hard  work,  even  if  it  is  interesting, 
or  I  might  say  really  fascinating.     The 
first  few  days  tell  particularly,  no  matter 
how  well  hardened  we  may  be  to  work. 
The  business  of  pitching  hay   calls   for 
the  use  of  a  different  set  of  muscles  and 
first  we   know,  if  we  are  not  careful, 
somebody  is  "under  the  fence."    A  good 
deal    depends    on   the    good    wife    here. 
She  will,  if  she  understands  human  na- 
ture very  well,  see  that  the  men   folks 
have  good,  substantial,  but  not  too  heavy, 
food  during  haying.     The   food   should 
be  such  as  will  digest  easily.     Not  too 
much   water   should   be   taken   with   the 
meals.    In  drinking  at  any  time  we  need 
to  exercise  caution  not  to  take  too  much 
at  a  time  or  have  that  we  do  take  too 
cold.     Nothing  is  better  than  good  cool 
water. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  let  the  horses 
go  without  a  good  word  just  here.  The 
same  care  should  be  given  to  them  that 
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Do  You  Want  Good  Health? 

That  faraoua  book  hy  T.  B.  Torrr 

How  to  Keep  Well  and  live  Long 

has  helped  thouuinds  of   broken  down 
people  to  regain  their  lost  health. 

It  has  helped  even  more  to  preserve 
their  health  and  guard  against  disease 
and  infirmity  by  living  as  nature  meant 
them  to  live. 

It's  all  so  simple  and  so  easy.  No 
doctoring  and  no  medicine.  By  follow- 
ing the  principles  he  carefully  and  clearly 
describes,  Mr.l'erry,  whom  the  doctors 
had  given  up,  built  up  a  wonderful 
j  constitution,  strong  and  rugged. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your 
friends  to  get  a  copy. 

Bound  in  cloth,  $1.00  pootpaid. 

THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 
P.  O.  Box  1321  Philadelphia*  Pa. 


TWO  FORD  CARS  GIVEN  ^pS^° 


On  AnRUBt  3lHt,  1021.  1  am  going  to  give  away  a  new 
Ford  Touring  Tar,  fully  equipped,  with  eleotrlc  ligbta  and 
stut'ter.  to  some  one  who  answers  mjr  Ad.  and  la  the  moat 
aucceasful  In  rnrrylng  out  my  simple  Jnatructlons.  In  thla 
contoBt  1  will  also  give  away  a  new  Model  Ford  Boadster, 
fully  equipped  nnd  thousands  of  dollars  in  Cash  Rewards, 
Motorcycles.  Bicycles,  Gold  Watch«;s,  Diamond  Kings, 
IMionographs,  etc.,  etc.,  and  in  cast*  of  a  tie  I  will  dapUcat* 
tbe  prize  tied  for. 

GET  l.OOO  VOTES 

In  the  pictnre  are  a  number  of  bidden  faces.  See  how  manr 
you  cnn  find.  Some  are  looking  right  at  you,  aoine  turned 
sldewlne.  You  will  find  them  upside  down  and  erery  way. 
Mark  each  face  you  find  with  a  pencil  and  mall  to  me  with 
your  name  and  address.  If  you  find  as  many  as  11t#  of 
the  hidden  faces  I  will  enter  you  in  this  contest  with  1.000 
votes  to  your  credit  and  send  you  full  particular*.  The  two 
leaders  will  jret  these  cars.  Why  not  you?  Write  today  BURB. 
P.  W.  BEACH.  Contest  Mfr..   Dept.    IM,  Bpenoer.    Indiana 
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The  Case  For  and  Against  Sweet  Clover 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

t^S^na^^atMtottaiTndiaotxuiou.    OoairlbuUons  must  ttmoh  us  16  days  before  date  of  laeue. 


TOPIC  No.  1816,  JULY  1.— Gardening  with- 
out toolB  is  very  much  like  chopping 
without  an  ax.  Many  new  garden  tools 
and  iuipjements  that  posseBS  merit  are 
being  put  upon  the  market.  Which,  if 
any.  of  these  tools  and  Implements  have 
you  tried  out  and  what  is  your  experi- 
ence with  them? 


J.  N.  G.,  Vicksburg,  Pa.— Sweet 
clover  (melilotus)  of  the  white  va- 
riety has  been  grown  on  our  farm 
for  five  years.  ,  •  ,     t 

Along  with  clover  seed  which  I 
had  bought  I  noticed  seed  similar  in 
size  and  color  to  alfalfa,  then  m  the 
hay  crop  later  saw  the  white,  sweet 
clover  stalks  stand  a  foot  or  two 
taller  than  the  clover  and  timothy. 

Having  heard  that  this  clover  had 
a  feeding  value  nearly  equal  to  alfalfa 
I  sowed  a  quart  of  seed  with  my  mix- 
ture of  clovers  for  hay  four  years 
ago,  and,  in  an  eight-acre  field  in 
which  I  had  sowed  mostly  white 
clover  and  alfalfa,  I  cut  a  load  of  hay 
per  acre  from  the  eight  acres  in  Sep- 
tember following  the   wheat  harvest. 

I  have  found  that  this  sweet  clover 
makes  more  of  a  growth  either  for 
hay  or  for  pasture  the  same  fall  of  the 
year  in  which  it  is  sown  in  wheat  in 
March,  but  it  does  not  always  make 
as  much  growth  the  second  year  as 
medium  red  clover  does  for  pasture. 

It  makes  good  pasture  either  the 
first  or  the  second  year  and  the  stalks 
grow  tall  with  thick  woody  stems 
which  cows  will  not  always  eat  be- 
cause they  are  so  coarse,  though 
horses  eat  this  hay  better. 

We  measured  a  few  stalks  which 
were  7%  feet  tall,  while  nearly  all 
of  the  stalks  are  taller  than  timothy. 
Being  so  coarse  in  the  stem  it  is  a 
httle  harder,  or  takes  longer,  to  dry 
than  clover  or  timothy  does  and  it 
handles  something  like  huckleberry 
bushes.  By  seeding  it  with  other  clov- 
ers well  mixed  and  thick  it  will  not 
be  so  coarse  in  the  stems  and  in- 
creases the  quantity  of  hay  very  much 
per  acre.  ^        .  , 

But  it  has  a  long  tap  root  and  is 
equal  to  medium  red  clover  m  adding 
fertility  to  the  soil;  makes  the  soil 
loose  where  it  grows,  and  good  crops 
follow  its  growth. 

As  a  clover  to  grow  and  plow  under 
to  add  humus  to  the  soil,  or  for  a  bip; 
yield  of  coarse  hay  and  to  pasture  it 
IS  great. 

I  think  it  can  be  grown  easier  on 
poor  soils  than  most  clovers,  and  »t 
will  inoculate  soil  to  grow  alfalfa;  it 
is  also  a  lover  of  lime,  yet  it  will  grow 
without  it,  as  I  have  seen  it  grow 
along  the  roadside  and  along  railroads 
where  I  know  the  soil  was  poor. 

The  seed  costs  about  the  same  per 
bushel  as  other  clover  seed,  and  I 
have  always  bought  my  seed,  though 
along  fences,  where  it  has  once  grown, 
it  seeds  itself  and  makes  earlier  pas- 
ture than  other  clover.  ^     . 

Grown  by  itself  for  hay  it  is  too 
coarse  for  good  results,  but  I  am 
sowing  a  little  of  it  each  year  lately 
to  increase  the  yield  of  hay  per  acre, 
for  pasture,  and  it  is  a  great  source 
of  honey  for  bees. 

For  pasture  and  a  soil  enricher,  I 
like  it,  but  for  good  hay  it  is  too 
^  woody  in  the  stem  when  grown  on 
good  soil,  but  on  thin  soils  I  think 
It  will  help  to  enrich  soils  rapidly,  and 
is  worth  trying. 


splendoc    and    glory,    giving    us    ideal 
pasture  all  these  years. 

Last    season,    reading   a    great    deal 
about    the    new    annual    sweet    clover 
discovered  by  Prof.  Hughes,  of  Iowa 
Experimental    Station,     I     ordered    a 
sample   of   seed,   getting   118   seeds  in 
sample.     I  carefully  planted  this  seed, 
now  known  as  Hubam  clover,  in  soil 
well  limed  in  garden.    Most  of  it  came 
up,     making     the     most     remarkable 
growth  in  90  days  I  ever  experienced 
in   clover,   some  of   the   plants   reach- 
ing a  height  of  six  or  seven  feet.    The 
plants  at  all  ages  of  growth  were  ex- 
tremely   tender,    proving    it    of    gfeat 
value    for   grazing   purposes   and   just 
as  valuable  for  hay.     Even  at  the  end 
of    90    days'    growth,    when    many    of 
the  plants  had  reached  a  height  of  six 
or   seven    feet,   they   could^  be   readily 
pinched   off   between   thurhb   and    fin- 
ger.    From   the   118   seeds   planted    1 
gathered  nearly  a  peck  of  seed  last  fall, 
which    I    carefully   sowed   this   spring. 
Evidently  there  is  a  wonderful  future 
for   this   clover   and   we   are   planning 
to  reap  some  of  its  profits  as  quickly 
as  possible. 


pastured  the  crop  and  cut  for  hay,  and 
second  year  we  pastured  till  July,  then 
cut  for  seed.  After  threshing,  the 
straw  was  fed  to  stock.  They  ate  it 
readily  after  the  first  few  trials.  Same 
with  sweet  clover  hay. 

The  new  annual  variety,  Hubam,  de- 
veloped by  the  Iowa  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, promises  to  be  good.  We  will 
certainly  have  to  try  it. 


A.  J.  L.,  Albion,  W.  Va.— More  than 
twenty-five    years    ago    I    saw    sweet 
clover     highly     recommended     as     a 
legume   and  as  a  forage  crop.     1   se- 
cured   a    small    package    of    seed    and 
sowed    it    in    the    early    spring    on    a 
rather  poor  clay  soil.    The  clover  made 
considerable     growth     the     first     year, 
then- the  next  year  it  grew  up  about 
six   feet   tall.      I    saved   the   seed   and 
sowed  it,   mixed  with   other   grass,  in 
a    field,    but    did    not    get    any    clover 
from    the    seeding.      The    clover    seed 
scattered  from  the  plot  where  it  was 
first  sowed  and  came  up  and  made  a 
rank  growth   from   year   to   year,  and 
also  some  seed  got  scattered  near  the 
house    and    kept    reseeding    itself,    so 
I  there    is    a    considerable    scattering   of 
I  sweet  clover  over  a  considerable  area. 
Last  year   I   measured  one  stalk  that 


was  more  than  nine  feet  tall.  The 
first  year  or  two  there  did  not  seem 
to  be  any  nodules  on  the  roots.  Now 
there  are  plenty  of  thvtm.  I  did  not 
inoculate  either  the  soil  or  seed. 

Last   year   I   secured   some   seed   of 
the  annual  sweet  clover  from  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station;  this  was  carefully 
planted  in   the  garden,  inoculated  and 
manured.      I    got    17    plants   to    stand. 
Some  of  these  plants  began  to  bloom 
early  in  the  fall  and  some  of  them  in 
August,    I    believe.      Some    plants   did 
not    bloom    until    late    in    the    season. 
I  noticed  that  most  of  the  plants  rip- 
ened   seed,    but    some    were    very    late 
and   frost   got   a    few    of    them.      This 
spring    six    of    these    plants    sent    tip 
strong  shoots  from  the  roots  early  in 
March.     The  others  died. 

The  annual  plants  reached  a  height 
of  about  five  and  one-half  feet. 

For  several  years  the  cattle  and 
horses  would  graze  around  the  sweet 
clover  and  not  touch  it.  but  I  notice 
now  that  they  eat  it  with  a  relish. 

The  sweet  clover  makes  a  heavy 
growth  and  develops  large  roots  and 
I  think  could  be  made  a  valuable  crop, 
but  I  doubt  if  it  would  _pay  to  grow 
sweet  clover  rather  than"  alfalfa,  as  it 
takes  a  similar  soil  to  successfully 
grow  either. 


W.    H.    H.,    Prince    George,    Va.— 

While  sweet  clover  may  not  make  as 
all-around  a  first-class  hay  as  the  old- 
fashioned  red  clover,  it  will  make  more 
hay  per  acre  than  red  clover.  It  will 
ciake  a  thicker  or  ranker  growth  on 
medium  thin  ground  than  red  clover. 
As  a  soil  builder,  it  comes  next  to 
crimson  clover.  For  grazing  purposes, 
sweet  clover  is  equal  to  any  of  the 
clovers  I  ever  tried  and  I  think  there 
is  far  less  danger  from  bloat  with  cattle 
grazing    it    than    there    is    with    other 

clovers.  .     .        , 

Experience  proves  that  it  is  also 
more  drought-resistant  than  other 
clovers,  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Then,  for  bees,  it  is  by  far 
the  best  crop  one  can  grow  with  the 
exception  of  buckwheat,  as  it  blooms 
almost  the  entire  season,  and  yields  a 
large  amount  of  fine  flavored  honey. 

When  such  things  are  taken  in  con- 
sideration, sweet  clover  should  have 
its  place  on  every  farm,  especially  if 
the  farm  has  any  poor  or  thin  spots. 
One  of  the  best  methods  of  treating 
poor  land  is  with  preventatives.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  waiting  to  make  use 
of  the  clovers  until  our  land  is  "dead 
poor"  or  too  poor  to  even  bring  broom 
straw.  This  is  a  bad  plan.  By  the 
use  of  clovers  it  is  much  easier  to  keep 
it  up  all  the  time  or  in  a  good  state  of 
fcrtiUty  than  it  is  to  build  from  the 
bottom  or  after  it  gets  completely 
worn  out.  As  a  soil  builder  used  at 
the  proper  time,  there  are  but  few 
crops  for  the  East  and  South  better 
than  sweet  clover. 

Then,  there  is  nothing  more  beauti- 
ful than  to  see  a  field  thickly  carpeted 
with  this  fragrant  legume  when  in  full 
blossom.  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  will  find  sweet  clover 
grown  more  extensively  on  every  up- 
to-date  farm. 


C.  C.  C,  Penn  Laird,  Va.— About 
fifteen  years  ago,  finding  it  difficult 
to  get  a  stand  of  grass  on  some  very 
hilly  land,  we  sowed  it  to  sweet  clover 
of  a  short,  dwarf  variety,  just  what 
variety  I  do  not  recall.  At  any  rate 
this  clover  soon  took  possession  of 
things   and    is   there    today    in    all    its 


E.  A.  K.,  Narberth,  Pa.— My  ex- 
perience with  sweet  clover  makes  me 
enthusiastic  over  the  crop.  I  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
soil   builder   of   all   crops. 

Years  ago,  when  people  still  con- 
sidered the  crop  a  weed,  we  used  sweet 
clover  on  an  old  run-down  farm,  not 
only  as  a  soil  builder,  but  as  a  pas- 
ture for  bees.  In  a  few  years  the 
crops  of  corn  from  the  land  were 
about  doubled,  and  it  was  not  long 
until  the  land  was  the  best  in  the 
neighborhood.  ,  .,      . 

The  seed  crop  was  worth  while;  by 
using  two  fields,  we  had  a  seed  crop 
every  year,  the  biennial  variety  seeds 
only  every  other  year.     First  year  we 


Service  Beyond  $  Price 


The  cars  of  the  people  are 
vathin  your  call ;  their  voices 
are  within  your  hearing. 
From  near  neighbor  to  dis- 
tant cities  and  villages,  mil- 
lions of  slender  highways 
made  alive  by  speech  con- 
verge within  the  small  com- 
pass of  your  telephone. 

Telephone  service  cannot 
be  estimated  by  usual  values. 
Imagine  how  complete  a  re- 
vision of  our  methods  of  liv- 
ing and  working  would  have 
to  be  made  if  the  telephone 
ceased  to  operate. 

Disasters,  both  personal 
and  to  whole  communities, 
arc  daily  prevented  by  the 


telephone.  And  this  guard- 
ianship is  a  part  of  its  cease- 
less service. 

Qad  tidings  are  forever 
streaming  over  the  telephone. 
The  meeting  of  national 
crises,  the  accomplishment  of 
vast  business  undertakings, 
the  harmonizing  of  a  nation's 
activities;  these  compose  a 
portion  of  the  telephone  ser- 
vice which  is  beyond  price. 

But  the  miracle  of  the  tele- 
phone is  realized  in  the  emer- 
gency when  it  is  so  vital  to 
health,  happiness  and  success 
as  to  put  its  value  beyond 
price. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  telegraph  Company 

And  AssociATro  companies 
Onm  policy  Om  Sygfgm  Vnivrtd  Smrwiem 

And  ali  difcfd  toward  Bmtfr  S«ryi«f 


i 
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Tliu  btk*  fan*  woMan't  •••n  d«p«rtm«nt— for  th«m  and  by  tham.  it  U  a*Tot*d  to  tk*  dMeuwra 
of  to^ict  of  .Taryday  interatt  to  tho  women  of  the  farm  famUy.  The  PraeUcal  £*«»"  "^J*"- 
•Bd  MDecU-yoa  not  only  to  write  your  exveriancoa  on  the  topic  under  ducnaMon  but  •!— L»3 
SopSS^toSc.  for  futaro  di«:uMion..  The  best  letter  published  herein  e^h  •"«•  wiU  be  awarded 
S^raST  if  ^ne  doUar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.  AddreM 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 


Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the 
Quantity  of  material  required,  accompany 
each  pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting 
and   seam   allowing.      When  ordering  write 


your  name  and  address  in  full,  state  the 
number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want, 
and  send  ^     ^ 

la  cents   for  each. 


July  1. — There  are  frequent  requests  for  a 
discussion  of  the  old,  but  always  iresh, 
eubjeot  of  ways  of  earning  "spending 
jnoney" — some  call  it  "pin  money'  and 
others  speak  of  It  as  their  "missionary 
money."      We've    discussed    it    before,    but 


\ 


^ 


How  do  you  pick  up  the  ever-welcome 
extra  pennies  and  dollars  in  summer  and 
autumnt 

Get  voar  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  dom»  not 
r»ach  ua  at  tmaat  IS  day»  boform  th*  dot*  ot 


money."      we've    aiscusseu    ii    uciurc,    uui     • 7-    .-    r   v     .  , 

not    recently;    so   let's    "go    to    it"    again  !  |  issue,  it  will  bm  too  latm. 


Hot  Weather  Economy  in  Washing 


Mrs.  J.  F.  F.,  Quakertown,  Pa.— 
First,  I  never  wash  on  Monday,  as 
the  white  clothes  are  put  to  soak  in 
the  evening  (which  is  no  Sunday 
work).  I  use  one  rounding  tablespoon 
of  Gold  Dust  to  a  pail  of  cold  water, 
next  morning  wring  them  out  and 
throw  into  a  tub,  then  pour  boihng 
water  over  and  allow  them  to  remain 
there  till  cool  enough  to  handle. 
When  ready  for  the  wringer  they  are 
perfectly  clean  and  require  no  rubbing. 
If  soiled  wristbands  or  collars  are 
still  discolored  a  slight  rubbing  with 
the  hand  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

After  rinsing,  when  wrung  through 
the  blueing  water,  I  fold  towels,  nap- 
kins, pillow  cases,  aprons  and  all  flat 
pieces  through  the  center,  then  they 
are  smooth,  and  if  hung  on  the  line 
straight  and  then  carefully  folded 
:when  dry,  instead  of  being  thrown  into 
the  basket,  they  need  no  ironing, 
neither  do  the  stockings  and  under- 
wear. Sheets  that  are  hung  from  the 
hems,  double,  instead  of  through  the 
center,  will  dry  without  a  wrinkle. 
Men's  overalls  would  need  no  ironing 
if  not  wrung,  but  only  lifted  from  the 
tub  and  hung  carefully  from  the  top 
while  dripping  wet. 

I  use  no  washing  compounds  of  any 
kind  other  than  the  Gold  Dust  for 
soaking  clothes  over  night.  As  we 
use  hard  water  here  I  buy  the  hard- 
water  soap,  "Kirk's  flake  white."  and 
my  washings  are  always  snowy  white. 
Colored  clothes  are  washed  with  this 
soap,  but  not  soaked. 

Lemon  juice  and  salt  will  remove 
rust  if  garment  is  wet  with  this  and 

f  laced  in  sun.  For  any  kind  of  stains 
always  pour  boiling  water  through 
the  articles  from  a  height,  except  sew- 
ing machine  oil,  which  should  first 
be  rubbed  with  lard,  then  washed  as 
insual  with  soap  and  hot  water. 

The  most  brilliant  colors  in  any 
kind  of  material  can  be  cleansed  with- 
out fading  or  "running"  by  simply 
putting  one  tablespoonful  of  Glauber 
salts  (obtainable  at  any  druggist's)  into 
b  gallon  of  warm  water,  allowing  the 
article  to  remain  therein  half  an  hour, 
then  wring  and  dry  quickly  in  the 
shade.  * 


doilies  and  table  runners.  They  arc 
just  as  pretty  and  lighten  the  work 
to  an   appreciable  extent. 

Then  your  own  share  may  be  also 
made  lighter  by  using  cotton  crepe 
and  seersucker  for  both  underwear 
and  work  dresses.  It  is  easy  to  wash, 
and    requires   no   ironing. 

^n  other  words,  the  way  to  econo- 
mize in  any  way  is  to  use  your  brain 
to  help  lighten  the  burden  on  your 
hands. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  P.,  Narbcrth,  Pa.— We 
save  a  great  deal  of  time  and  sweat 
on  wash  day  by  the  use  of  commercial 
washing  preparations.  There  are  some 
which  do  more  harm  than  good,  but 
the  kinds  advertised  in  the  leading 
farm  papers  and  women's  magazines 
have  given  us  good  results,  when  di- 
rections are  followed. 

As  to  stains,  perspiration  stains 
have  given  most  trouble.  The  method 
of  removing  is  to  treat  with  javelle 
water.  This  is  a  good  method,  too, 
for  removing  iron-rust  stains. 

Mildew  stains  are  common  in  sum- 
mer. Our  method  of  removing  them 
is  to  wet  the  stains  with  lemon  juice 
and  expose  to  the  sun.  Or,  wet  with 
a  paste  made  of  powdered  chalk  and 
expose  to  sun. 

Scorched  fabrics  can  be  renewed,  if 
threads  are  uninjured,  by  wetting  the 
stained   portion   and   exposing   to   the 

Grass  stains,  wash  with  soap  and 
cold  water.  If  the  fabric  has  no  deh- 
catc  colors,  and  the  stain  is  fresh,  treat 
with  ammonia  water  or  alcohol.  For 
colored  fabrics  apply  molasses  or  a 
paste  of  soap  and  baking  soda.  Let 
stand  over  night. 


C.  S.  A.,   Paris,  Tenn.— The  way   I 

economize  on  washing  in  hot  weather 
is  to  do  more  washing.  This  sounds 
like  a  paradox,  but  it's  true,  and  I  have 
found   the   plan    excellent. 

In  other  words,  why  wait  for  big 
weekly  wash  when  one  can  so  easily 
j-ub  out  those  doilies,  scarfs,  light 
^waists  and  other  articles  of  a  like  char- 
acter that  take  so  much  time  and  care 
on  the  regular  wash  day?  It  takes 
only  a  few  minutes  of  time  if  done 
alone,  and   then  they  are  out  of  the 

ivav 

Another  way  to  save  washing  is  to 
lay  aside  those  heavy  counterpanes 
and  in  their  stead  use  light  spreads 
of  flowered  cretonne.  In  pale  blue 
or  pink  these  spreads  are  equally  as 
dainty  as  the  white  counterpanes  and 
can  be  used  a  lot  longer  before  show- 
ing signs  of  soil,  and  they  are  so  much 
easier  to  wash.  . 

Another  thing  to  fold  away  is  that 
three-yard  long  linen  tablecloth,  and 
all  its  companions.     In  its  place  use  \ 


Mrs.    H.   C.   R.,   New   Paris,   Pa,— 

There  are  a  great  many  ways  in  which 
to  economize  in  the  washings.  One 
of  these  is  to  place  nice,  clean,  white 
paper  over  the  tablecloth  under  the 
plates  for  a  few  days.  These  can 
easily  be  burned  and  you  can  thus  have 
the  tablecloth  to  last  much  longer 
without  becoming  soiled. 

I  use  cotton  blankets  on  the  beds 
as  the  covering  next  to  us,  as  they 
are  much  easier  washed  than  quiltS 
or  even  sheets  and  need  not  be  washed 
so  often  as  sheets. 

The  white  spreads  which  I  use  on 
the  beds  duri;ig  the  day  are  thrown 
back  at  bed-time,  thus  they  remain 
clean  much  longer. 

Over-all  aprons  worn  over  the  dress 
for  washing,  scrubbing  and  dirty 
work    are    a    wonder    for    saving    the 

wash.  .    .     ,  ,,  /• 

Rompers  for  the  little  folks  are  fine 
and  I  believe  they  save  washing,  as 
in  very  hot  weather  they  need  not 
wear  underwear. 

I  use  home-made  soap  of  my  own 
make,  as  it  makes  the  clothes  cleaner 
with  less  rubbing,  and  is  lots  cheaper 
than  what  you  buy  in  the  stores.  I 
make  it  according  to  the  •  directions 
given  on  the  Babbitt's  lye.  I  also  use 
the  LaFrance  laundry  tablet,  and  oc- 
casionaUy  put  a  little  turpentine  in 
the  wash,  as  it  is  such  a  good  clothes 

whitener.  .  . 

Berry  stains  arc  removed  by  pour- 


sso^e 


9938. — Ladles'  Dress.  Cut  In  alBes  36 
to  44  Inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  re- 
qulrea  3%  yards  36-inch  material  and 
5%    yards   binding. 

0«28. — Ladles'  Blouse.  Cut  in  slBes  36 
to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Sire  36  re- 
quires 1%  yards  36-lnch  material  with 
14    yard    18-inch   contrasting. 

e041. — Ladles'  Apron.  Cut  in  sizes  .36. 
40  and  44  inches  bunt  measure.  Size  Afi 
requires  3%  yards  36-lnch  material  with 
5%    yards  binding. 

0642. — Ladies'  and  Misses  Dress.  Cut 
in  sizes  16.  18  years.  36  and  38  incher 
bust  measure.  Size  36  requires  3%  yardi 
36-inch  material  with  1%  yards  contrast- 
ing   and    2%    yards    ruffling 

••46.— Ladles'  House  Dress.  Cut  In 
sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Sire 
36  requires  4%  yards  36-lnch  material 
with  %  yard  36-lnch  contrasting. 


1062.— Ladies'  House  Dress.     Cut  in  sizea 
36.  40  and  44  Inches  bust  measure.     Size  .^  . 
reciulres  4  yards  36-lnch  material  with  4% 
yards  binding. 

1042.— Girls'  Dress.  Cut  In  sizes  6  to 
14  years.  Size  8  re«iulre»l%^  yards  36- 
lnch  material  with  %  yards  36-lnch  con- 
trasting and  2%  yards  edging. 

1047.— Girls'  and  Chllds'  Slip.  Cut  In 
sizes  2  to  12  years.  Size  8^>*5"'r«»  „l.Ji 
yards  36-lnch  material  with  3^  yards 
ruffling. 

•238.— Boys'  Suit.  Cut  In  sizes  2  to  8 
years.  Size  8  reciulres  2  yards  36-lnch  ma- 
terial with  4%  yards  braid  and  H  ja^a 
36-lnch  lining. 

104».— Boys'  Bloomer  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
1.  2  and  3  years.  Size  2  requires  1%  yards 
36-lnch  material  with  V4  yard  18-lnch  bias- 
print  material. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 


Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  In 
Tub  Practical  Fabmer,  we  are  unable  to 
lllustrnte  as  many  patterns  as  we  would 
like:  therefore,  we  publish  each  quarter  a  W)- 
page  fashion  magazine  railed  The  Fashion 
World  which  is  edited  new  from  cover  to 
co?ererch  issue.  Illustrates  all  the  new 
styles  and  contains  hints  on  dressmaking, 
etc.     This  interesting  little  magazine  costs 


10  cents  a  copy  when  ordered  alone,  t'ut  we 
illl  send  you  a  copy  for  8  cents  1' /o"  o/der 
It  at  the  same  time  as  you  order  a  pattern. 
Send  20  cents  for  one  pattern  and  a  copy 
of  the  fashion  book,  or  If  you  want  to  be 
kept  In  touch  with  all  the  new  styles  as  they 
come  out  each  season,  we  will  enter  your 
Sme  for  a  one  year  8"b8crlptlon  for  our 
quarterly  fashion  magazine  for  35  centt. 
Address 


The  Practical  Farmer,  Fashion  Department,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ing  boiling  water  through  the  stains; 
tar,  wagon  grease  etc.,  are  removed 
by  rubbing  with  lard  and  sometimes 
adding  a  little  turpentine. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  M..  New  MUford,  Pa.- 
I  have  a  good  washer  run  by  a  one- 
half  horsepower  gasoline  engine  which 
also  runs  the  wringer,  and  am  well 
pleased  with  its  work.  It  saves  much 
time    and   hard    work.     It    will    wash 


blankets  and  quilts  nicely  and  to  be 
relieved  of  the  wringing,  even  with 
a  hand  wringer,  is  great. 

If  the  water  is  hard,  use  hard-water 
softener,  or  borax.  When  washing 
quilts,  use  Ivory  or  some  good  white 
soap.  When  washing  blankets,  add 
ammonia  to  the  water,  which  should 
not  be  too  warm;  also  have  rinse  water 
about  the  same  temperature. 

To  set  the  color  in  fabrics,  dissolve 
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one-half  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead  in  a 
pail  of  water  to  set  blue,  also  pink 
and  lavender;  to  set  green,  use  alum 
in  water;  for  purple  and  bright  green, 
use  vinegar  in  water;  salt  is  also  good 
to  set  pink,  and  turpentine  to  set  lav- 
ender; for  tan,  flax  and  buflf,  use  water 
in  which  hay  has  been  boiled.  Rinse 
quickly  and  wash. 

If  bluing  is  used,  be  very  careful 
that  soap  is  well  rinsed  from  clothes, 
as  some  bluing  will  cause  iron-rust-like 
spots  on  the  clothes. 

To  wash  and  bleach  handkerchiefs 
nicely,  soak  them  over  night  in  a  pail 
of  cold  water  to  which  has  been  added 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar. 


Mrs.  V.  H.,  Duffy,  W.  Va.— With 
the  approach  of  hot  weather  I  find  it 
a  difficult  task  to  do  all  the  washing 
at  or  near  house-cleaning  time  and  I 


always  begin  washing  and  packing 
away  blankets  and  other  heavy  arti- 
cles of  clothing  before  the  weather 
gets  so  hot,  and  the  weekly  washing 
is  always  done,  if  possible,  on  Mon- 
day. I  find  a  good  washing  powder 
is  a  great  help.  I  put  the  clothes  to 
be  washed  to  soak  an  hour  before  be- 
ginning to  wash  and  try  and  get  them 
out  on  the  line  before  noon.  To  re- 
move mildewed  spots  I  rub  with 
laundry  soap,  then  put  lemon  juice 
and  salt  on  the  spots  and  put  in  the 
sun  an  hour  or  so.  Repeat  the  process 
several  times  if  necessary.  To  remove 
fruit  stains  from  table  linen  wet  the 
stains  with  peroxide  and  place  in  sun; 
apply  twice  if  necessary.  Dark  fruit 
stains,  such  as  berries  or  grape  juice 
stains,  on  table  linen  or  clothing  can 
be  removed  with  rhubarb  juice;  press 
the  juice  through  the  stain  cold. 


THE  EDITOR'S  FARM  BUDGET 


Quite  by  chance  I  fell  in  with  a  man 
that  used  to  own  a  nice  farm  in  a  near- 
by Pennsylvania  town.  As  often  takes 
place,  this  farmer  had  a  blue  day. 
Things  looked  bad  to  him.  Just  at 
that  moment  he  had  a  chance  to  sell 
the  farm,  and  he  did  it.  Got  his  price 
and  the  papers  were  made  out,  and 
before  he  fairly  realized  what  he  was 
doing  he  had  sold  himself  out  of  house 
and  home. 

He  went  to  a  city  n»t  far  away  and 
got  a  job  on  the  street  cars.  What  he 
thought  was  big  pay  proved  to  Se  en- 
tirely too  small  to  live  on.  The  boys 
and  girls  got  to  taking  a  pretty  high 
hand  in  society.  The  money  they  had 
received  for  the  home  slipped  away 
little  by  little.  You  know  how  it  is. 
Dig  a  hole  not  more  than  an  inch  big 
in  the. best  dam  in  the  world  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  it  will  grow 
bigger  and  empty  the  reservoir. 

Then  this  man  wanted  to  get  back 
to  the  farm,  but  to  save  his  life  he 
could  not  do  it.  He  had  no  money  to 
buy  a  place  with.  The  young  people 
did  not  want  to  go — nothing  going  on 
out  there.  And  trouble  sat  down  on 
the  doorstep.  It  was  big  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  keep  every  bit  of 
peace  out  of  the  home.  And  there 
they  are.  The  end  is  more  than  I  can 
see. 

I  met  another  farmer  one  day  last 
week  who  had  done  the  same  thing, 
only  this  farmer  after  he  sold  out 
had  -absolutely  nothing  to  do.  He 
told  me  he  had  been  a  farmer  all  his 
life,  that  he  had  a  nice  place  and  kept 
a  good  many  cows.  But  he  thought  it 
was  a  good  time  to  sell  when  prices 
were  high. 

But  he  is  not  happy.  I  could  see 
that  by  the  lines  on  his  face.  He  longs 
for  the  old  home.  And  if  I  do  not 
miss  my  guess  his  days  will  not  be 
long  in  the  new  land  to  which  he  has 
gone. 

In  fact,  I  have  seen  this  worked  out 
in  many  cases.  The  farmer  who  sells 
out  and  who  settles  down  in  town 
might  as  well  make  up  his  mind  to 
one  of  two  things.  He  must  find  some- 
thing he  likes  to  do  and  do  it  with  all 
his  might,  so  that  his  mind  will  not 
run  back  to  the  old  days  on  the  farm, 
or  else  he  must  write  his  will  and  get 
ready  to  go  on  the  longest  journey 
any  of  us  ever  take.  - 

Somehow,  thinking  of  these  cases 
gets  on  my  heart  so  that  I  am  not  able 


to  think  of  anything  else  this  morning. 
So  many  farmers  just  now  are  making 
the  mistake  these  men  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  made.  It  is  a  temptation  to 
be  offered  a  big  price  for  one's  farm. 
To  have  the  cares  of  the  farm  .11 
lifted,  to  see  in  prospect  a  good  home 
downtown,  with  nothing  to  do  but 
walk  back  and  forth  from  the  store  to 
the  home  and  from  the  home  to  the 
store  two  or  three  times  a  aay,  and  to 
rest  and  think  and  lounge  about  the 
rest  of  the  time — why,  these  things 
seem  like  happiness,  when  they  are 
dangling  before  one's  eyes  in  pros- 
pective. 

You  will  hcve  to  hunt  hard,  though, 
to  find  a  farmer  who,  if  he  should  tell 
you  what  was  deep  down  in  his  heart, 
would  not  say,  "I  have  wished  ,a 
thousand  times  that  I  was  back  on  the 
old  farm." 

Because  it  is  hard  to  change  the 
course  of  a  life-stream.  You  can  by 
doing  a  good  d^al  of  digging  make  a 
new  channel  for  a  creek,  so  that  the 
water  will  no  longer  flow  in  the  old 
bed;  but  you  may  work  at  it  all  the 
rest  of  your  life  and  you  cannot 
change  the  trend  of  the  thoughts  and 
the  bent  of  the  mind  which  have  been 
established  tor  a  half  century  of  living 
on  the  farm.  The  channel  of  old 
habits  runs  so  deep.  It  hurts  so  hard 
to  try  to  alter  their  drift! 

"But,"  do  you  say,  "the  life  of  the 
farm  is  hard.  A  man  is  so  tied  down 
to  his  work."  So  is  every  man,  no 
matter  in  what  business  he  is,  who 
makes  a  success  of  it. 

One  thing  is  sure.  Wherever  we  are, 
we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  for- 
get the  hard  side  of  things  just  as  far 
as  we  can  and  see  the  best  of  every- 
thing. Today  life  rubs  hard  in  the  col- 
lar. It  will  be  better  on  the  morrow. 
Tonight  we  will  slip  off  the  collar, 
wash  it  clean  with  patience  and 
smooth  it  over  with  peace  and  rest 
and  love,  and  in  the  morning  it  will 
feel  so  much  easier  when  we  put  it 
on  again. 

Dandelions  may  be  considered  as  a 
bad  debt  if  in  the  lawn,  a  real  dietary 
asset  when  served  cooked  as  greens  or 
uncooked  as  a  salad,  but  perhaps  a  real 
liability    if    served    in    liquid    form. 


An  abundance  of  flowers  will  trans- 
form any  old  house  into  an  admirable 
old  home. 


The  one  machine 
'   makes  both  fuel  and  light 

COOKING-FUEL  and  light  from  a  single  source 
— these  ar*  available  to  every  country    home 
equipped  with  the  simple  Colt  Carbide  Light* 
ing-and-Cooking  Plant. 

The  fuel  produces  the  hottest  flame  known  for  the 
gas-range,  hot-plate  or  flat-iron.  The  light  is  mellow- 
white,  so  like  sunlight  that  Nature  herself  accepts  one 
for  the  other. 

What  bit?    How  does  it  work? 

The  simple  Colt  machine,  down  cellar  or  in  an  outbuilding, 
mixes  crushed  stone  (carbide)  with  water  automatically  and 
produces  fuel  and  light — thars  all  there  is  to  it. 

No  fuss.  Nothing  to  do  but  put  in  a  little  carbide  about 
once  a  month.  The  machine  does  everything.  It  shuts  o£E 
of  its  own  accord  when  not  in  use.  No  waste.  You  can  use 
even  the  residue,  which  is  simply  slaked  lime. 

Picture  your  place  after  sundown — a  radiant  jewel  set  in 
the  blackness  ot  rural  night ;  seemingly  a  bit  of  transplanted 
city.  Consider  the  convenience  of  city  fuel  for  cooking  and 
ironing — the  clean,  cool  kitchen  ir  summer  that  makes  life 
worth  living. 

These  advantages  are  yours  with  a  Colt  plant.  And  the 
cost  is  trivial  in  proportion  to  the  manifold  benefits. 

Jot  your  name  and  address  on  a  postcard  and  hand  it  to  the 
R.  D.  man.  By  return  post  you  will  receive  full  and  complete 
information  which  will  not  obligate  you  in  the  least  to  go 
further  into  the  proposition. 

Do  that— you'll  be  glad  you  did,  over  and  over  again. 

J.     B.      COLT     COMPANY 

30  East  42d  Street,  New  York 


CARBIDE  UGHnNG- 
AND-COOKING   PLANTS 
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WATERPROOF  LVNCKON  SETS  AND  TABLE  CLOTHS 

WIplDK  with  a  d»mp  cloth  J»  all  the  cleaning  they  ever  need.  Thta 
wonderful  material  looks  like  tine  high  grade  lloen.  hut  la  com- 
pletely water,  heat,  and  vireaae  proof.  It  wears  splendidly. 
Lunrbenn  aetn  from  f  1 .25  ;  tahle  cloths  from  |l.50  in  all  the  attrac- 
tive dei^iKnn  and  pretty  unfadeable  color*  so  popular  In  the  bMt  city 
fancy  work  nhopa. 

Bave  work  and  keep  your  table  looking  dainty  and  fretb  daring 
the  trying  nunimer  months. 

Wrtte  f«r  sample  dolly  free  aM  tamplea  of  mate  rials  and  dcsifna. 
BERGEIN  AND  COMPANY.  49tli  «  Larchwood  Ave..  Piilla..  Pa* 


PENSIONS  AND  WAR  CLAIMS 

TO  SPANISH.AMERICAN  WAR  SOLDIERS 

New  law  grants  pensions  for  all  legitimate  dlwi'llitles  regHrdlewt  of  whether  such  disability 
OTiglnnted  when  you  were  in  the  service  or  finoe  you  left  the  Brniy.  Write  us  today  for  free 
Information  on  all  government  |>ennlon  and  WAR  CLAIM  matters 

BERNARD  FITZGERALD.  Authorized  Claim  Acency. 
Offices.  SttiU  14  Mansur  Building,  Indianapolis.  la^i 


**How  to  Keep  Well    and    Live    Long.** 

Ftctt  worth  knowing,  hy  an  atithoritr— T.  B.  Teny,  long  the  firmers'  friend  and  fellow.     Cloth  bound,  f  1,  pO(tptl4 
THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  P.  O.  Bos  1321.  PhiUdolphia. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
THfi   SERPENT. 

Mr.  Artman  looked  up  from  his 
mail,  frowning  gently,  and  Doris,  al- 
ways quick  to  note  his  changing 
moods  even  in  the  midst  of  directing 
Treasure  about  the  proper  distance 
from  the  table  for  her  chair,  and  ad- 
monishing Zee  to  eat  her  oatmeal 
from  the  side  of  her  spoon,  was 
prompt  to  voice  a  query. 

•'Don't  frown,  father,  it  isn't  minis- 
terial. Has  somebody  else  left  you 
a  will?" 

"No  such  luck.  I  was  not  fro\vning 
at  the  letter — I  have  a  headache." 

"Oh,  father,"  cried  Zee.  "It  is  be- 
cause the  girls  make  such  a  racket. 
Go  to  bed,  won't  you,  and  I  myself 
will  stand  on  guard  and  keep  peace 
in  the  family." 

"Zee's  spirit  is  willing  to  be  quiet, 
but  her  voice  and  her  heels  give  it  no 
support,"  smiled  Rosalie. 

"It  is  not  the  noise.    I  like  to  hear 
the  incessant  chatter  and  chase  below 
iBtairs  when  I  am  working.     This  fel- 
low-" 
"Fellow,  father?" 

"Minister,"  he  amended  quickly. 
"He  is  a  minister,  but  he  is  tired  of 
pastoral  work  and  wants  to  try  his 
skill  in  evangelism,  and  insists  on 
coming  here  to  practice  on  us  during 
his  vacation.  But  we  aren't  ready  for 
evangelistic  meetings — and  personally 
I  should  prefer  another—  Anvhow 
— "  he  frowned  gently  at  the  letter 
again. 

"Tell  him  so,"  advised  Dons. 

"I  did.  But  he  says  he  is  cominpr 
for  a  visit  anyhow,  and  he  insists  it  is 
a  direct  guidance  of  Providence." 

"Direct  guidance  of  his  bank  ac- 
count, probably,"  said  Rosalie.  "Don't 
let  him  work  you,  father." 

He  shook  his  head  at  her  reprov- 
ingly. "If  it  should  really  prove  a 
guidance —  Anyhow,  as  he  says,  he 
is  coming  and  will  be  with  us  a  few 
days  to  think  it  over." 

"Then  I  can  not  go  to  the  country 
tomorrow,"  said  Doris.  "Rosalie  is  no 
fit  person  to  cook  dinner  for  a  visit- 
ing minister." 

"I  am  sorry,  dear." 

"Yes,  of  course  you  are.  I  can  see 
quite  plainly  that  you  do  not  want 
him  any  more  than  I  do.  But  never 
mind.  The  country  will  remain  for- 
ever, but—" 

"Some  visiting  ministers  do.  too,  il 
they   get   a   chance,"   chimed    Rosalie. 

"Rosalie!  I  dare  say  he  is  very 
nice,  and  we  shall  all  enjoy  him  im- 
mensely.     Shan't    we,    father?" 

"I  hope  so— I  think  so.  He  is— I 
do  not  know  him  very  well." 

"Evidently  he  did  not  make  a  special 
hit  with  you,"  said  Zee  shrewdly. 

"Oh,  girls,  how  prying  you  are.  He 
is  very  active  and  enthusiastic.  That 
I  was  not  personally  drawn  to  him^^  is 
rather  my  fault  than  his,  no  doubt." 

"We  are  going  to  be  very  nice  to 
him."  said  Doris.  "And  Rosalie  can 
take  him  in  hand,  so  he  won't  bother 
you  every  minute." 

"Oh,  he  is  married.  And  I  must  say 
his  wife  is  nice  enough  to  make  up 
for-" 

"Father!" 

"Excuse  me,  dear.  I  mean  his  wife 
is — very  nice  indeed." 

So  the  visiting  minister  came,  the 
Reverend  Andrew  Boltman,  a  nervous 
energetic  man  with  dark  eyes,  and  hair 
just  tinged  with  gray,  and  he  settled 
down  for  a  visit  in  the  manse,  trying, 
meanwhile,  to  effect  arrangements  for 
the  services,  which  Mr.  Artman  still 
insisted  were  not  desirable  at  the  time. 

On  the  second  day  of  his  visit,  when 
Mr.  Artman  announced  his  intention 
of  going  to  a  lecture  at  the  college. 
Mr.  Boltman  said  he  preferred  to  stay 


quietly  at  home  and  read  if  he  might 
be  excused,  and  his  host  went  away 
alone,  seeming  almost  relieved  to  be 
free  to  follow  his  own  desires  for  the 
afternoon.  Doris  went  serenely  about 
her  housework,  and  Mr.  Boltman 
picked  out  a  comfortable  corner  in 
the  living  room  with  his  book. 

But  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  her 
father  returned,  he  found  Doris  alone 
at  the  window,  impatiently  tapping 
her  foot  on  the  floor. 

"Where  is  Mr.   Boltman?" 

"Gone  downtown.  Something  is 
wrong  with  Rosalie.  She  is  upstairs, 
crying.  It  must  be  pretty  bad,  for 
she  would  not  tell  me  about  it." 

So  Mr.  Artman  went  upstairs  to 
Rosalie,  slowly  but  without  delay, 
feeling  that  vague  helplessness  that 
comes  to  men  when  there  is  trouble 
in  the  family. 

She  was  lying  face  down  on  the  bed, 
rigid,  her  hands  clenched  tightly,  but 
her  shoulders  rose  and  fell  with  heavy 
sobs. 

Something  in  her  attitude  told  him 
that  this  was  vital,  not  just  a  little 
temptestuous  outburst  that  could  be 
readily  brushed  aside.  He  sat  down 
close  by  her  on  the  bed,  and  laid  his 
arm  across  her  shoulders  tenderly. 

"Rosalie,"  he  whispered,  and  as  she 
flung  herself  upon  him  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  white  face  and  stormy 
eyes,  quickly  hidden  from  his  search- 
ing gaze. 

Very  gently  be  caressed  her,  asking 
no  question,  patting  and  fondling  her 
as  he  would  have  done  to  a  little  hurt 
or  frightened  child.  And  then  when 
the  sobs  came  more  easily,  she  stood 
up  away  from  him  suddenly  and 
looked  straight  into  his  face,  and  her 
eyes  were  hard. 

"I  do  not  intend  to  be  a  Christian 
any  more — not  ever  any  more.  It  is 
all  over.  I  hate  thern.  I  think  they 
are  horrible.  Christianity  is  nothing 
— it  is  a  cheat — and  ministers  are  the 
worst  of  all." 

"Rosalie,  my  little  girl,  have  I — 
done  something?"  he  cried  in  a  startled 
voice,  for  this  was  new  even  to  him, 
who  had  coped  with  the  moods  of 
daughters  for  many  years. 

"Oh.  father,  not  you — how  can  you 
think  that?  Listen.  It  is  that  wicked, 
abominable  old  married  Boltman. 
What  do  you  suppose  he  did?  I  came 
in  from  school,  and  Doris  was  at  the 
store.  He  said  I  was  the  loveliest 
thing  he  had  ever  seen,  and  I  said, 
'Thanks,'  very  curtly,  for  I  thought  it 
was  downright  impudence,  that's  what 
I  thought.  And  before  I  could  even 
dream  of  such  a  thing,  he  put  his  arms 
around  me  and  kissed  me  twice — 
kissed  me — right  on  the  lips.    He  did." 

She  had  spoken  in  a  low  voice,  but 
every  word  fell  so  clearly,  so  dis- 
tinctly, that  it  was  almost  as  if  she 
had  shouted  aloud. 

"Rosalie!"  said  her  father  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  and  Rosahe  could  see  that 
his  hands  shook. 

"He  did.  He  kissed  me — twice.  Is 
that  all  the  ministry  stands  for?  And 
he  is  married,  and  has  children  of  his 
own — and  he  is  in  our  home,  and  I — 
why,  I  am  only  a  kid." 

"And  can  one — man — kill  your  faith 
in  the  sanctity  of  the  ministry— one 
man,  Rosalie?' 

"There  may  be  some  other  decent 
ones  besides  you — but  how  can  I  tell 
which  ones  they  are?  How  can  any- 
body tell?"  she  wailed.  "They  all 
come  praying,  and  saying  sweet  and 
gentle  things — how  can  you  tell  which 
ones  are  true  and  which  ones — are  like 
Boltman?" 

"We  have  always  had  the  wolves 
inside  the  fold,  dear.  And  of  old,  you 
know,  they  had  their  false  prophets 
teaching  error." 

Rosalie    drooped    her    head    against 


his  arm,  and  did  not  speak.  The  gen- 
tle, so  dearly  loved  voice,  seemed  to 
comfort  her. 

"I  had  hoped— I  have  tried— to  keep 
ri!y  life  so  clean  before  you  girls  that 
if  ever  a  time  should  come,  like  this, 
when  your  faith  was  put  to  the  test, 
you  could  look  at  me  and  say,  'But 
there  is  father.'  I  have  always  felt  it 
was  a  part  of  fatherhood,  to  be  a  liv- 
ing proof  before  the  children  of  the 
home.  I  must  have  failed  you  sorfie 
time." 

Rosalie  clung  to  him,  shaking  her 
head  in  violent  denial. 

"He  ought  to  be  put  out  of  the 
church,"  she  whispered. 

"We  are  human,  Rosalie,  as  well  as 
ministers.  And  human  flesh  is  not  in- 
vincible. God  is  very,  very  reasonable 
with  us.  David  betrayed  his  trust,  but 
God  forgave  him.  Peter  denied  his 
Lord,  but  was  restored  to  favor.  I 
think  that  God  forgives  us  when  we 
fail  Him  even  yet — even  we  ministers 
—if  we  go  to  Him  for  purging." 

"But,  father,  if  the  ministry  can't 
keep  a  man  good — what  can?" 

"Nothing  but  the  spirit  of  the  Lord, 
working  in  us,  nothing  else,  Rosalie. 
And  have  you  lost  all  confidence  in 
the  ministry?" 

Rosalie  squirmed.  "Not  in  you, 
dearest.     Just  in  the  rest  of  it." 

"Oh,  Rosalie,  is  your  faith  so  small? 
People  on  whom  I  counted  have  failed 
me  many  times,  yet  I  trust  the  next 
one  just  the  same." 

"You  have  more  trust  to  begin  with 
than  I  have.  And  he  looked  so — ugly, 
father — in  his  eyes.  I  hate  to  think 
that  women  have  to  sit  in  the  church 
and  look  up  to  him  in  the  pulpit- 
God's  pulpit,  that  is  sacred." 

"Rosalie,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  just 
a  minute,  and  then  I  shall  go  down 
and  leave  you  alone  to  think  it  over 
by  yourself.  Of  all  the  ministers  we 
have  had  in  our  home,  he  is  the  first 
to  betray  our  trust.  Only  one,  out  of 
the  dozens  we  have  had.  I  put  it  to 
your  sense  of  justice,  to  your  belief 
in  fair  play.  Your  finger  is  pricked 
by  the  thorn  on  the  stem  of  the  rose, 
but  vou  do  not  turn  your  eyes  from 
all  tne  lovely  roses  forever  after.  The 
dog  goes  mad  and  bites  the  hand  that 
has  petted  him,  but  you  do  not  say  all 
dogs  must  suffer  death.  One  girl  who 
has  been  your  friend  is  false  to  the 
friendship  and  betrays  your  confi- 
dence, but  you  do  not  deny  yourself 
the  friendship  of  other  girls  on  that 
account.  Many  a  woman  has  been 
deceived  by  her  lover,  but  she  does 
not  shut  her  heart  to  love  and  truth 
the  rest  of  her  life  because  of  that. 
And  many  parents  have* been  cut  to 
the  quick  by  the  ingratitude  and  the 
disloyalty  of  a  much-loved  child,  but 
they  do  not  turn  deaf  ears  to  the 
claims  of  other  children.  It  may  be 
consistent.  Rosalie,  to  say  that  if  one 
of  a  species  betrays  you  none  of  that 
species  can  be  trusted — it  may  be  con- 
sistent, but  it  is  not  generous,  it  is  not 
kind,  it  is  not  womanly.  Think  it 
over,  dearest,  and  I  shall  come  to  you 
again  after  awhile." 

Then  he  went  down-stairs,  and  stood 
grimly  at  the  window  waiting  until 
Mr.  Boltman  turned  in  at  the  gate  of 
the  manse,  and-  went  out  the  stone 
walk  to  meet  him. 

"Have  you  decided  about  the  meet- 
ings yet,  Brother?"  asked  Mr.  Bolt- 
man  eagerly,  not  noting  the  white 
lines  on  the  face  of  his  host. 

"Yes,  I  have  decided.  I  am  going 
out  to  the  garage — come  along,  will 
you?" 

After  a  while  Rosalie  came  down- 
stairs looking  for  her  father,  and  she 
hovered  close  to  Doris  as  if  enjoying 
the  protection  of  her  nearness,  but  of- 
fering no  explanations,  and  Doris 
asked  no  questions.  So  the  two  were 
together  when  the  kitchen  door 
banged  open,  and  Zee  and  Treasure, 
trembling  and  pallid,  rushed  in  upon 
them. 

"What  is  it?"  cried  Doris  nervously, 
••What  is  the  matter?  Did  something 
happen?" 

"Oh,  awful,"  cried  Zee,  quivering. 
"Father  and  Mr.  Boltman  had  a  fight." 


I  , 


"What?" 

"They  came  into  the  barn— we  were 
in  the  haymow,  and  father  asked  if 
he  was  going  to  explain  something, 
and  Boltman  laughed  kind  of  funny 
and  said,  *Oh,  be  reasonable,  Artman, 
you  know  we  are  all  human.'  And 
father  said,  and  his  voice  sounded  very 
grim  and — like  an  archangel,  or  some- 
thing, and  he  said,  'Yes,  thank  God, 
we  are,  but  some  of  us  have  manhood 
enough  to  make  us  good  to  children 
and  loyal  to  our  friends.*  And  father  i- 
said,  'There  is  something  in  the  Bible  ^ 
about  the  man  who  puts  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  one  of  His  little 
ones — And  you  have  put  a  block  in 
the  path  of  faith  for  one  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  church.'  And  Boltman 
said,  'Won't  you  pray  with  me. 
Brother?'  And  father  said,  'Yes,  in  a 
minute.  But  first  I  have  to  let  you 
know  what  I  think  of  you.'  And 
father  knocked  him  down —  He  did 
that  very  thing;  we  were  peeking 
through  the  cracks,  and  Boltman's 
nose  bled  something  awful.  Then 
father  got  a  piece  of  waste  out  of  the 
car,  and  wet  it  at  the  hydrant  and  gave 
it  to  Boltman  to  wipe  the  blood  oflF, 
and  then  he  said,  'Now  we  will  pray.' 
And  they  knelt  down —  What  did 
father  say  in  his  prayer.  Treasure? 
I  was  so  scared  I  couldn't  hear  good." 

"He  said,  'Oh,  God,  wash  the  heart 
of  this  man  who  professes  to  be  thy 
minister,  and  teach  him  loyalty,  teach 
him  tenderness,  teach  him  purity!'  or 
something  like  that.  And  he  said, 
'And,  dear  God,  help  me  to  remove 
that  stumbling  block  from  the  path 
of  Thy  little  one.'  And  then  father 
said,  'Now  get  out.  I  will  pack  your 
bag  and  send  it  to  the  train  for  you.* " 

"And  father  struck  out  through  the 
meadow  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  and 
Boltman  wiped  the  rest  of  the  blood 
off,  and  went  toward  town,  and — " 

"Whatever  in  the  world  do  you  sup- 
pose— " 

"We  must  not  ask  any  questions, 
girls,"  said  Doris  quickly,  without 
glancing  at  Rosalie's  face.  "It  is 
something  connected  with  the  minis^ 
try,  and  you  know  those  things  are 
sacred  to  father.  So  we  must  not  ask 
about  it,  but  let  it  pass." 

Rosalie's  eyes  were  suddenly  very 
bright,  and  she  turned  and  ran  breath- 
lessly up  the  stairs.  She  knew  that 
when  her  father  was  ready,  he  would 
come  to  her.  And  after  a  time,  came 
father,  with  a  little  of  shame  in  his 
eyes,  and  a  flush  on  his  face. 

"And  how  is  the  Problem  now?"  he 
asked   gently. 

"All  solved,"  she  cried.  "A  fatherly 
blow  from  a  strong  right  arm  was  the 
answer." 

"I— You— How— " 

"The  girls  were  in  the  haymow,  but 
they  do  not  know  what  it  is  all  about, 
and  Doris  said  we  preachers  must  not 
ask  questions  in  a  case  like  that." 

"Rosalie."  he  said,  "some  people  say 
that  God  does  not  watch  over  us,  and 
guard  us.  Yet  Providence  certainly 
kept  that  man  out  of  the  house  when 
you  first  told  me — I  am  afraid  I  could 
have  killed  him — there  was  hate  in  my 
heart — not  now,  dear.  And  believe 
this,  dear,  I  did  not  strike  him  in 
anger.  I  thought  it  over  carefully  and 
decided  it  would  do  him  good.  But  I 
did  not  hit  him  furiously,  or  wildly —  • 
it  was  deliberate." 

"Then  you  do  not  always  believe  in 
— turning  the  other  cheek?" 

"I  do  not. believe  in  carrying  it  to 
the  point  of  offering  another  daughter 
to  the  man  who  offends,"  he  said 
quickly. 

"I  think,"  she  said  thoughtfully— 
"I  believe — a  false  prophet  was  prob- 
ably the  Serpent  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  They  are  very  iipsetting.  you 
know — I  am  sure  it  was  nothing  less 
than  a  bad  minister  that  overcame 
Eve's   scruples." 

"Perhaps."  And  then  he  added 
wistfully,  "Do  you  still  have  that  feel- 
ing of  abhorrence  for — us  preachers?" 

"Oh,  father,  nobody  could  lose  con- 
fidence in  the  ministry  when  you  em- 
phasize your  a?gument  with  your  mus- 
cle.    It   is   all   over.     Isn't  it   a  good 


■^1 


thing  I  know  you?  For  you  could 
cancel  a  dozen  bad  preachers,  for  me 
at  least.  I'm  sorry  for  the  way  I 
talked.  It  was  very  foolish,  and  very 
wicked.  Why,  do  you  know,  for  a 
while,  I  actually  held  God  responsi- 
ble for  that  creature?  I  thought, 
'How  can  God  allow  such  a  monster 
to  go  about  preaching  His  gospel?' 
And  then,  after  you  talked  to  me,  I 
saw  that  he  was  only  the  serpent  try- 
ing to  despoil  God's  vineyard." 

"Oh,  Rosalie,  how  many  of  us  do 
that  very  thing.  Instead  of  thanking 
God  for  the  lovely  vineyard  H«  has 
given  us,  we  blame  Him  for  the  ser- 
pent curlii'g  at  the  roots.  Yet  the 
serpent  is  not  all  powerful — even  we 
have  strength  to  drive  him  away— 
God  saw  to  that.  But  no,  instead  of 
using  our  strength  a^  it  was  intended, 
we  say,  'God  should  not  allow  the  ser- 
pent in  the  vineyard!'  Then  it  is  all 
over,  and  you  are  still  glad  and  proud 
to  be  one  of  'Us  Preachers,'  are  you?" 

"Gladder  and  prouder  than  ever," 
she  said  warmly,  but  her  father  saw  in 
her  eyes  a  little  dark  shadow  of  dis- 
illusionment that  had  never  been  in 
Rosalie's  bright  eyes  before. 
(To  be  continue) 


The  Dairy  World 

What  the  Men  of  the  Farm  are  Doing  with  Milk 


RAISE  HIGH  CUSS  RABBITS, 


^tg^m  Guinea  PIgt,  PlKfons,  White  Mice  and 
^^^^K  Rats.  A  great  demand  for  Bucti  Htocff. 
^■Hj^K  Tills  is  sure  an  opportunity  tu  make 
HVr  >  ^^  money.  We  are  In  a  position  to  furnish 
breeding  •tocic  at  reasonable  prices.  Also  dogs  and 
puppies  of  all  breeds.  Ferrets  and  blooded  bogs, 
young  and  breeding  stock  a  specialty,  10  cents  for 
complete  list. 
llouAWK  Kabbitby  Dkp't  Z.  Z.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


niT  PDi^iTC  ^^y  ^'*''  ^^'^^  ^'"' 

vlil  rniVE)^  lay  mors  eggs  next 
wiuter.  Pure  bred,  record  layers.  20,- 
000  hatching  weekly.  Black  AWhlte 
Leghorns,  $18  per  100 ;  R.  1.  Reds, 
Barre<l  Rocks,  f20  per  100,  |1 1  per  60. 
Special  Quality  R.  I.  RertH,  Barred 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  OrplngtonB.f'iS 
per  100.  |13  per  6(i.  Terms  cash.  Order 
direct  from  ad.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Bklt.    E.  Y.  coo  LEY,  Frenchtown 


.N.J. 


Haminer's   Famous  Guaranteed  Chicks 

You  can  s«e  the  stock  If  you  dispute  the  quality, 
that's— evidence.  Order  May  and  later  chl  ks  from 
advt.  Bar.  Rocks,  116  per  W);  K.  I.  Reds,  |16.00 
100;  H.  C.  White  I..eghorn,  illM  per  100;  8.  C. 


_Jrown  Leighorn,  114.00  per  10«);  Ancona.  ^i^OO  per  100. 

8.  C  B.  Minorca, f6  perdoaen,  prepaid,  llvedelivery. 

1. 1.  IIIIIIIEK  ACOm  Frcociilown.  N.  J..  B.  D. 


CHICKS  8«n»»  ^^  f<o''cIiZl 

hitrns,  RedH  and   broilers, 
Money  l>ack  fur  deafi  ones  as  far  as  Color- 
ado, Texas  and  Maine.     Pamphlet  free. 
SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 

C.  M.  1.H1V.T,  Proi...  Box  IT        Mt  AlUt.  rville,  P«. 


FOR  SALE 


All  yarletles  of  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Minorcas.  Ham- 
burgs.  Anconas,  Orpingtons,  I^ngshans,  Brahmas, 
LechornB,Andalusiaa,  turkeyn,  ducks,  geese,  Kuineas. 
Prices  low.  Itmlpb  H.  R»by,  L.«H4l«>Bvllle,  O. 


TIFFANY'S  SUPERIOR 


Chicks 


I.eadlng  varletlen 
Best  strains.    Catalog. 


Ducklings 


Aldham  Poultry  Farm.  R. »P.  Phoenix vUle,  Pa. 

from  thorougbbred  Light  Brabmu,  Sil- 
ver Caniplnes.  Columbian  Wyandottes, 
Rocks,  Reds,  $1.60  per  13.  |3  per  80;  IveRhorn  eggs.  |1 
per  13.  No  posUge  paid.  8.  U.  Bealer,  Coopereburg.Pa. 


EGGS 


FARMS  Md  HOMES 


In  Delaware,  where  the  cli- 
mate Is  pleasant,  the  lands 
productive  and  prices  reasonable.  For  Inlormatlon 
write  HTATE  Board  or  Aqricultube,  Dover,  DeL 

•O  TAmiBTIBS.  Chickens,  Ducks,  (ieese.  Turk- 
eys. UulneM,  Hares.  Htock  and  egga.  ••  »•««  cata- 
log free.  H.  A.8oudkk.  BoxSO,  Hkllkhsvillc,  Pa. 

WAMT  to  HKAR  FBOM  party  bavlag  tmrm 
tor  8»le.  Give  particulars  and  lowest  price.  John 
J.  Black,  lltib  btreet,  Chlppswa  Falls.  Wisoooaln. 

WARTIl— aa  boosckeeper  lor  famllr  o*  three  adalti,  girl 
accttfiomed  to  bom*  work,  to  be  u  one  of  the  Umily  ; 
work  ligkt,  laandrr  ««Dtout  Refercncei.  Mrs.  L.  E.Wil- 
Lis,  })l  PeBDirlvaaia  Avenoe,  ft.  B.,  Waabington.  D.  C. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

^ROOKS'  APPLIANCE. 
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I  new  discovery  that  re- 

jlieves  rupture  will  b« 
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Has  automatic  Air 
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draws  the  broken  parts 
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broken  limb.  No  salvet. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
S«nt  Ml  trial  to  prov*  it 
Protect<»d  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ent*. Catalogue  and  meas- 
ure blanks  mailed  free.  8en4 
name  an4   address  *ods^ 

■rooks  Appliance  Co.,  2S7  D.  SUIe  St..  Marslull.  Midi. 


No  more  important  action  has  been 
taken  by  ,the  dairymen  of  the  east  than 
to  adopt  the  pooling  system  of  market- 
ing milk,  as  has  recently  been  done 
by  the  members  of  the  Dairymen's 
League.  After  considering  the  matty 
for  a  long  time  and  making  ample  pre- 
parations for  this  change  in  methods, 
the  pooling  plan  went  into  operation 
on  the  first  of  May.  Under  this  plan 
milk  will  be  divided,  as  announced, 
into  the  following  classes: 

Class  1  includes  all  milk  in  fluid 
form  and  milk  made  into  cream  and 
skim  milk  sold  in  fluid  form.  The 
price  to  the  farmer  for  milk  in  Class  1 
will  be  determined  by  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Class  2  will  include  milk  made  into 
cream  and  the  skim  milk  used  in  any 
manner  desired  by  the  buyer  except 
that  the  skim  milk  cannot  be  sold  and 
used  in  fluid  form.  Class  2  also  in- 
cludes milk  to  be  made  into  plain  con- 
densed milk  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
ice  cream,  or  into  mixtures  to  be  used  in 
ice  cream,  and  milk  made  into  cheeses 
of  the  soft  cheese  type,  such  as  Phila- 
delphia Cream,  Cream  and  Pimento. 

Class  3  includes  milk  that  is  used  in 
sterilized  evaporated  whole  milk,  milk 
that  is  manufactured  into  sweetened 
whole  condensed  milk,  milk  that  is 
manufactured  into  milk  powder  and 
milk  that  is  manufactured  into  cheese 
such  as  Swiss,  Limburger,  Pineapple, 
Edam  and  others  of  similar  type. 

Class  4  includes  all  milk  that  is  made 
into  American  cheese  or  into  butter. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  pooling  plan 
this  statement  is  made:  No  matter  in 
what  class  the  dealer  buys  his  milk, 
the  returns  from  it  will  be  pooled  by 
the  co-operative  Association  and  every 
farmer  will  receive  the  average  price 
of  the  whole  except  for  differentials 
such  as  freight,  butter  fat  and  quality. 
This  plan  will  insure  every  farmer  a 
regular  market.  At  a  time  of  year 
when  there  is  no  surplus,  his  price  will 
average  high;  at  other  times,  when 
there  is  a  surplus,  the  plan  enables  him 
to  take  care  of  it  through  his  organiza- 
tion himself  so  that  the  dealer  cannot 
use  surplus  milk  as  an  excuse  for  buy- 
ing at  too  low  prices  the  milk  that  he 
actually  needs. 

Referring  to  the  probable  effect  this 
radical  change  will  have  upon  the  dairy 
farmers.  The  American  Agriculturist 
says:  Perhaps  no  other  decision  of 
organized  dairymen  has  ever  been 
made  of  such  immense  importance  to 
the  dairy  industry  as  the  pooling  plan. 
The  50,000  and  more  farmers  who 
signed  the  contracts  welcome  this 
regular  outlet  for  their  milk,  and  with 
the  unsatisfactory  experience  of  the 
past  winter  and  fall,  and  many  milk 
bills  still  unpaid,  the  promise  is  for  a 
more  satisfactory  outlet  than  has  been 
possible   within    the   last   year. 

That  veteran  farnuTs'*  paper.  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  finds  that  more 
milk  is  being  used  than  in  the  past  and 
makes  this  comment  upon  the  i)resent 
situation  in  this  respect:  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  consumption  of 
milk  in  New  York  and  other  large 
cities  is  increasing.  We  notice  it  par- 
ticularly in  restaurants.     A  few  years 


ago  it  was  quite  unusual  for  customers 
to  call  for  a  glass  of  milk.    Now  it  is 
common  to  see  people  drinking  milk  in 
place  of  coffee.    In  many  private  fami- 
lies, too,  more  milk  is  being  used,  both 
for  cooking  and  for  drinking.     While 
the  consumption  is  not  half  of  what  it 
should  be,  it  is  gaining  steadily.   Vari- 
ous   things    are    responsible    for    this. 
City    people    are    slowly    coming    to 
realize   that    milk   is   the    one    perfect 
food,  and  that  no  other  food  can  bal- 
ance the  human  ration  so  well.     This 
is  due  to  long-continued  education.    If 
milk  could  be  advertised  and  described  I 
as   freely   as   some    of    the    breakfast 
foods    are     exploited,     its    consumption 
would  be  doubled  in  a  few  years.    As  in 
the    case    of    the    breakfast    foods,    or 
oranges  or  raisins,  the  parties  most  in- 
terested in  the  sale  must  do  the   work 
of  advertising.    It  would  be  a  great  busi- 
ness  enterprise   for  the   milk   producers 
to  put  up  the  money  and  employ  experts 
to  "put  milk  into  the  imagination  of  the 
public" 


when  we  eat  lamb  or  mutton,  we  are 
eating  the  purest  meat  in  the  world. 
We  have  often  wondered  why  more 
meat  of  this  kind  is  not  eaten  on  the 
farm.  We  lay  in  stores  of  beef  and 
pork.  Why  pass  mutton  by?  Some 
years  ago  in  our  home  we  fattened  a 
sheep  on  hay  and  barley,  fed  whole. 
The  meat  had  a  delicious  flavor  and 
we  all  pronounced  it  far  superior  to 
any  other  kind  of  meat  we  ever  had 
eaten  on  the  farm.  It  would  be  safe, 
then,  as  well  as  economical,  to  use 
more  of  this  kind  of  meat  in  our  farm 
homes.  E.  L.  V. 


Now,   all   together,   lift   the   fliorus: 
EUit  plenty  of  milk! 


The  Purest  Meat  in  the  World 

The  articles  we  have  already  pub 
lished  have  shown  that  sheep  are 
profitable  for  the  general  farmer,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  wool  and  the 
meat  they  furnish,  but  because  they 
leave  the  land  where  they  are  pastured 
richer  and  better. 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  think  of 
the  value  of  mutton  as  an  article  of 
food.  More  or  less  objection  may  be 
raised  against  beef  and  pork  as  food 
on  the  ground  that  these  animals  are 
not  as  cleanly  in  their  habits  as  are 
sheep;  hogs  are  especially  likely  to  be 
unclean,  while  cows  are  subject  to  the 
taint  of  tuberculosis.  But  sheep  will 
not  eat  impure  stuff  if  they  can  pos- 
sibly avoid  it.  Their  food  is  almost 
exclusively  clean   and  pure. 

As  for  sheep  being  affected  by 
tuberculosis,  we  have  the  word  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
we  need  have  little  fear  on  that  score. 
Here  is  a  line  from  a  recent  bulletin 
on  the  diseases  of  stock:  "Tuberculosis 
is  a  chronic  infectious  disease  charac- 
terized by  the  formation  of  caseous 
nodules  or  tubercles  in  the  lymphatic 
glands  and  internal  organs.  It  is  very 
rare  among  the  sheep  of  America." 
Some  diseases  do  come  to  sheep,  but 
this  is  not  one  of  them. 

Just  to  what  extent  tuberculosis  is 
transferable  from  the  meat  of  in- 
fected cattle  may  be  more  or  less  a 
matter  of  doubt,  but  one  thing  is  sure, 
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BOOK  ON 
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Mailed    free    to   any 
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H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc., 

118  Woat  31  at  Street. 
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REQ.P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,  C.  WHITES, 

Larice  ntralns,  all  aKea,  mated  noi  nkm.     Hr«'r1  s<>w«. 
Hervlce  Hoars,  Lincoln   BuckH,  Hiilni-a  l'ig«.  (^rarte 
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color.    Ureatest  Hhow  HOO 

In  America.  Write  for  hooklot.    Meotloo  thin  papor. 

Th«  BliM  Hoc  Bro*diac  Co..  WilaiinvtOB.  Moao. 

BERKSHIRE  FOR  SALE  J.  Tt-^ri^ie^ 

boars,  ready  for  service;  6  unbred  fllu:  Hprlnic jilfs. 
both  sexes.      W.  K.  lirflPABRAN.    FrsNins.  Pa 


ROSECOYD  FARM  DUROCS  :'  *"^^'»^   «"• 
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Farm  Happenings  as  Told 
by  the  Boss 

The  cattle  that  were  fed  during  the 

past  winter  were  sold  during  May.  Last 

fall    when    they    were    purchased    they 

looked  cheap  and  we  thought  sure  that 

they  would  make  money.     The  price  of 

fat   cattle   was    against   the   feeder   this 

spring  and  we  will  have  to  take  our  loss 

on  the   operation  with  the  rest  of   the 

"unfortunates." 

i^    *    *    * 

The  cattle  did  exceptionally  well  while 
in  the  feed  lot.  Plenty  of  silage  and 
cottonseed  meal  seems  to  be  the  proper 
combin'ation  to  make  good  gains. 

4>      4>      ♦       4i 

The  live  stock  is  all  out  on  pasture. 
At  spare  times  we  plan  to  clean  up  the 
barn  and  sheds  for  next  fall.  All  minor 
repairs  will  also  be  made  as  they  are 
apt-  to  be  overlooked  if  not  taken  care 

of  until  next  fall. 

*  *     «    * 

We  have  been  selling  some  early 
spring  lambs.  They  were  fed  grain  and 
forced  so  as  to  be  ready  for  market 
before  the  ewes  were  put  on  pasture. 
This  provides  some  extra  cash  at  this 
time  of  the  year  when  money  is  needed 

for  so  many  things. 

*  *    *    * 

The  wool  has  been  sold  but  the  price 
received  is  such  that  it  will  not  keep 
us  awake  nights  worrying  about  what  to 
do  with  the  money.  We  are  more  apt 
to  lose  sleep  thinking  about  the  money 
we  did  not  get. 

4i      >»      4>      <0 

We  put  in  a  lot  of  annual  forage  crops 
ing   to   take   carc^.  Jthe   lamJjijL 


and  pigs.  The  crops  are  coming  along 
in  fine  shape  and  should  provide  an 
abundance  of  pasture. 

*  «      i»      4> 

We  are  raising  the  best  crop  of  spring 
pigs  that  we  have  tver  had.  They  are 
uniform  and  strong.  We  have  pasture 
for  the  entire  bunch  which  will  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  develop  in  good 
shape. 

*  4>       :»       i» 

The  live  stock  on  the  farm  was  closely 
culled  this  spring.  All  the  animals  that 
were  not  good  producers  or  were  getting 
too  old  for  the  place  were  sold  to  the 
butcher.  It  does  not  pay  to  keep  such 
animals  on  account  of  the  cost  of  feed 
and  extra  room  necessary  to  carry  them. 

*  *    *    * 

Several  good  colts  have  been  foaled 
thus  far.  They  do  not  cause  us  much 
inconvenience  and  it  is  surprising  how 
loon  they  grow  into  mature  horses.  We 
have  found  that  the  only  kind  to  raise 
arc  heavy  draft  horses  as  they  can  al- 
ways be  sold  to  advantage. 

*  *    *    m 

The  sheep  were  all  dipped  before  they 
went  out  on  pasture.  It  is  necessary  to 
do  the  job  completely  and  get  all  the 
animals  in  the  flock  if  the  work  is  to  be 

effective. 

*  «    *    * 

We  follow  the  practice  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  feed  allowed  the  work  horses 
on  Sundays  and  holidays.  This  is  a 
means  of  saving  some  feed  and  will  also 
keep  the  horses  from  overeating  at  such 
times. 


A  Helpful  Stock  Suggestion 

F.    R.    COZZENS 

George  Wymon.  a  farmer  of  my  coun- 
ty, drew  first  prize  at  a  fair  last  year  on 
his  exhibit  of  Jersey  cattle.  The  ani- 
mals were  claimed  to  have  scored  the 
highest  of  any  Jerseys  ever  exhibited 
at  the  fair  during  its  history,  and  there 
was  so  much  comment  from  other  breed- 
ers that  I  determined  to  locate  Mr. 
Wymon  and  find  out  how  he  did  it. 
"You'll  find  him  sticking  around  the 
stock  shed,"  a  youth  informed  me. 
"That's  where  Wymon  makes  his  head- 
quarters." I  surmised  that  the  farmer 
had  good  reason  for  his  actions  and  I 
followed  the  youth's  directions. 

"I'm  taking  my  yearly  lesson," 
Wymon  explained,  when  I  found  him. 
"See  that  calf.  That's  the  subject.  The 
judge  says  it  is  an  extra  good  one,  and 
I'm  waiting  to  find  out  why  he  thinks 
so."  He  drew  a  notebook  from  his 
pocket  and  approached  the  judge.  Wy- 
mon asked  questions  and  the  judge  went 
over  the  animal  and  explained  the  points 
in  question.  He  told  just  why,  and  how 
he  made  his  decision.  The  farmer  made 
a  few  notes  and  together  they  passed  on 
to  the  next  animal,  and  again  the  same 
practice  resulted. 

It  was  several  hours  later  when  I 
again  located  Wymon.  "I  have  filled  my 
little  book,"  he  said.  "I  was  right  on 
some  exhibits  and  wrong  on  others; 
but  the  information  I  have  written  down 
will  make  me  a  better  stock  raiser.  I 
have  items  here,  oij  every  animal  ex- 
hibited at  this  fair,  and  I  have  note- 
books at  home  which  cover  exhibits  of 
oast  years.    Now  when  I  compare  them. 


be  ready  in  the  near  future  and  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  Interna- 
tional Grain  «nd  Hay  Show,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111. 


The  first  bottle  of  certified  milk  was 
delivered  March  10,  1893. 


"  Thirty  miles  of  pigs  with  an  esti- 
mated value  of  considerably  over  $1,000,- 
000  were  lost  *  through  hog  cholera  in 
New  Jersey  alone  in  the  last  seven  years. 


If  placed  end  to  end  the  52,059  animals 
that  died  from  this  preventable  disease 
would  stretch  from  Camden  to  Vine- 
land. 

Ohio  is  the  only  State  having  a  club 
that  none  may  join  except  farmers  who 
have  raised  100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre 
on  10  acres.  Strange  to  say,  as  many  of 
the  29  farmers  who  are  members  of  this 
club  live  in  the  hilly  section  of  Ohio  as 
in  thp  more  level  sections. 


I  can  study  the' progress'^'ltVtiillWll ' it» - 
my  county  during  the  past  12  seasons, 
and  by  seeing  what  my  neighbor  has 
been  doing  in  that  line  I  can  tell  how  I 
rank  with  him.  But  more  than  that.  I 
have  here  the  methods  of  able  judges. 
That  will  help  me  to  select  my  list  for 
next  year's  breeding. 

"I   believe  in   getting  something  valu- 
able from  each  fair,"  continued  Wymon. 
♦That's  why  I  attend.     I  take  my  place 
early,    near    the    exhibits    and    have    my 
notebook   ready.     Then   I   keep   an   eye 
on  the  judge.     If  he  makes  a  decision 
that  I  don't  understand,  I  ask  him  to  ex- 
plain   it.    and    I    listen    carefully    to   his 
comment.     If  the  other  fellow  has  bet- 
ter stuff  than  I  have,  I  don't  get  sulky, 
but  I  try  to  find  out  how  it  happened. 
The  judge  can  give  information  along 
that  line,  too.     I  attend  many  fairs  each 
summer  and  use  a  different  notebook  at 
each  one.    The  judges  are  different,  but 
they  nearly  all  agree  on  a  good  animal. 
I  Most  of  them  appreciate  a  good  listener 
and  welcome  questions,  and  I  believe  in 
making  'em  talk."  Ohio. 


landrfProspei 


A  pure  bred  sire  is  an  asset  of  any 
community.  A  scrub  sire  is  always  a 
liability. 


International  Grain  and  Hay  Show 

The  third  International  Grain  and 
Hay  Show  will  be  held  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Nov.  26th  to 
Dec.  3rd,  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
national Live  Stock  Exposition.  The 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  again  contribute 
$10,000  in  premiums  as  it  did  for  the 
first   two   shows. 

In  order  to  give  exhibitors  equal 
opportunities,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  been  divided  into  six  re- 
gions or  districts.     Premium  lists  will 


offers  to  home  seekers  opportunities  that  cannot 
be  secured  elsewhere.  The  thousands  of  fanners 
from  the  United  States  who  have  accepted  Can- 
ada's generous  offer  to  settle  on  FREE  homesteads 
or  buy  farm  l.ind  in  her  provinces  have  been  well 
repaid  by  bountiful  crops.  There  is  still  avail- 
able OS  euay  terms 

Fertile  Land  at  SI6  to  $30  an  Acre 

—land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years 
has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre— oats,  barley  and  flax  also  in  sreat 
abundance,  while  raislnd  horses,  cattle,  sheep 

and  hoss  IS  equally  profitable.  Hundreds  of  farm- 
ers in  western  Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a 
single  season  worth  more  than  the  whole  cost  of 
their  land.  With  such  success  comes  prosperity, 
independence,  good  homes  and  all  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  which  make  lif^e  worth  living. 

Farm  Gardens,  Poultry^  Dairying 

are  sources  d'  income  second  only  to  grain 
growing  and  stock  raismg.  Anractive  cii- 
mate,  good  neighbors,  churches',  schools, 
good  markets,  railroad  facitities.  rural  tele- 
phone, etc. 

For  illuttnited  literattare,  mapa,  dMcrfptloii  of  farm 
opportanitiea  in  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan. 
AlMTta  and  Britiah  Columbia,  raduoad 
railway  rataa.  ate.  write 

F.  A.  HARRISON, 

200  North  Second  St,  Harrivbarr.  Pa. 

Autherlsad  *«•««,  D«pt.  sf  ImmlsratloH 
and  CelonlaatloR,  Pomlnlon  of  Canada 


cfrr^ 


While  moving  into  our  new  quarters  recently  we  unexpectedly 
came  across  a  limited  number  of  copies  of 

The  Household  Guide 

This  will  be  good  news  indeed  to  many  of  our  readers  and  friends 
as  our  supply  was  exhausted  and  a  new  edition  cannot  be  brought 
out  just  now. 

Here  is  your  last  chance  to  get  a  copy 
of  this  famous  book 

of  which  thousands  are  in  daily  use  all  over  the  country — undoubtedly 
soma  of  them  by  your  neighbors. 

The  Household  Guide  is  the  result  of  a  prize  competition  among  the 
farm  housewives  of  America.  Over  10,000  receipts  were  submitted 
from  which  a  careful  selection  of  the  best  was  made.  It  is  the  most 
complete  practical  cook  book  for  the  farm  household  we  ever  saw. 
Every  receipt  has  been  perfected  by  just  such  use. 

But  the  Household  Guide  is  far  more  than  a  cook  book.  Its  differ- 
ent departments  cover  the  whole  range  of  housework,  including  care  of 

the    sick,    treatment    of    infants  ^ 

and  the  thousand  and  one  details 

of  daily  household  interest.  Even 

luch  things  as  brightening  up  the 

home  and   its  surroundings  with 

flowers  are  included. 


U<?xr 


UD^ 


9lvuy 


Qlcw^ 


This  Urge  book  of  over  360  pages 
was  originally  published  to  sell  at 
50  cents  a  copy.  If  printed  today,  it  could  not  be  sold  for  less  than  three  times 
that  price.  However,  as  long  as  our  limited  supply  lasts  we  will  fill  orders  at  the 
old  price  of  50  cents  per  copy,  postage  included.  Remember  when  this  supply 
is  gone  the  book  cannot  be  secured  at  any  price. 

Don't  be  too  late.     Send  in  your  order  now.     Do  it  today. 
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Controlling  the  Molt  of  Your  Flock 


J 


SOME  years  back  an  enterprising  poultry-man, 
I  am  not  sure  to  whom  the  credit  is  due, 
discovered  that  by  manipulation  of  the  rations  of 
the  mature  flock  of  hens,  kept  over  the  summer,  he 
could  force  the  flock  to  molt  their  feathers  during 
the  summer  months  when  eggs  were  cheap  instead 
of  during  the  fall  of  the  year  when  prices  were 
high.  The  practice  was  very  soon 
adopted  l>y  a  great  many  poultry- 
men  and  resulted,  as  with  most 
things,  in  success  in  some  cases 
and  failure  in  others. 

The  idea,  of  course,  was  to  get 
the  hens  to  take  their  rest  period 
earlier  in  the  year  than  is  natural 
and  at  the  time  eggs  were  worth 
the  least.  It  was  not,  as  some 
thought,  a  scheme  to  beat  Nature 
at  her  own  business,  but  simply 
to  indue?  the  rest  period  at  an 
earlier  time.  The  practice  really 
has  much  to  recommend  it  and 
is  a  success  where  carefully  car- 
ried out.  The  practice  has  not, 
however,  become  as  widespread 
as  was  expected  at  the  time  the 
idea   was  introduced. 

Forcing  the  molt  has  been  prac- 
ticed by  the  writer  with  success 
for  a  number  of  years  and  he  has 
found  much  to  recommend  it. 
Aside  from  the  financial  benefits 
of  having  the  flock  start  laying 
early  in  the  fall  instead  of  start- 
ing to  molt  at  that  time,  we  have 
the  advantage  of  the  flock  com- 
ing through  the  molt  all  at  the 
same  time  and  thus  bringing  the 
fowls  into  winter  quarters  in  the 
very  best  of  condition.  We  have 
found  forcing  the  molt  particu- 
larly beneficial  where  the  flock 
is  somewhat  overfat  and  lazy 
from  the  past  season.  However, 
it  can  only  be  successfully  prac- 
ticed where  the  flock  can  be 
yarded  during  the  period  of  short 
rations  required  at  the  start,  for 
if  they  are  on  range  the  supply  of 
food  cannot,  of  course,  be  regu- 
lated. After  the  period  of  short 
rations  is  over  and  the  rations  are 
increased  to  force  out  the  old 
feathers,  free  range  is  very  de- 
sirable, and  will  assist  in  conditioning  the  flock. 

The  method  usually  followed  is  to  have  the  flock 
yarded  and  begin  to  reduce  the  amount  of  feed  al- 
lowed, a  little  each  day,  until  the  flock  is  receiving 
anly  half  the  amount  they  formerly  did.    The  reduc- 


By  J.   RAYMOND   KESSLER 

tion  must  be  very  gradual  and  should  cover  a  period 
*of  about  four  weeks.  When  the  ration  has  been 
reduced  to  the  lowest  point  the  poultry  raiser  thinks 
advisable,  the  flock  should  be  kept  on  that  amount 
of  feed  for  a  period  of  about  two  weeks.    At  the 


Rmcipro€ity  payt  in  thm  poultry  yard.     Good  care  bring*  good  profUt 

same  time  the  quantity  of  feed  is  reduced,  the  rich- 
ness of  the  ration  should  also  be  reduced,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  the  mash  mixture,  if  one  is  fed; 
that  is,  the  quantities  of  such  things  as  Unseed  meal 
and   beef  scrap   should   be   reduced   to  very   small 


amounts.  During  this  part  of  the  operation  consider-  ' 
able  care  must  be  taken  not  to  starve  the  flock  too 
much,  and  not  to  be  too  radical  in  reducing  the 
feed.  It  is  best  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  the 
reduction  in  rations  to  handle  the  hens  when  on 
the  roost  at  night  so  as  to  be  sure  of  the  general 
condition   of   the   flock.     When   a   majority   of   the 

flock  seem  to  have  lost  the  most 
of  their  excess  fat,  yet-  are  not 
over-thin,  it  is  timcf  to  begin  in- 
creasing the  feed. 

The  increasing  of  the  ration, 
like  the  reducing,  should  be  done 
gradually,  so  as  not  to  upset  the 
flock  and  cause  digestive  disor- 
ders. It  should  be  the  idea  from 
now  on  to  increase  the  amount 
and  richness  of  the  ration  as  fast 
as  possible  consistent  with  safety. 
In  most  cases  it  is  safe  to  bring 
the  flock  back  to  full  rations  by 
the  end  of  two  weeks.  Care  must 
be  taken,  however,  not  to  over- 
feed and  cause  loss  of  appetite,  . 
for  success  of  the  plan  at  this 
time  depends  upon  a  quick  in- 
crease to  full  rations  without 
causing    disorders. 

As  the  amount  of  feed  is  in- 
creased, the  richness  of  the 'mash 
mixture  sheuld  also  be  increased, 
so  as  to  give  the  hens  all  the 
feather-making  material  they  can 
use.  A  rich  moist  mash,  once  a 
day,  will  be  found  good  at  this 
time.  The  amounts  of  beef  scrap 
and  linseed  meal  should  be  greatly 
increased,  especially  the  latter,  as 
ic  is  one  of  the  best  feeds  that  can 
be  used  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  new  feathers.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  not  to  make  the 
mash  over  rich,  as  to  do  so  will 
sicken  the  hens.  One  of  the  best 
indications  of  how  the  feed  is  af- 
fecting the  fowls  is  the  droppings 
and  it  is  advisable  to  inspect  them 
frequently  so  as  to  be  able  to  stop 
disorders  before  they  become 
serious.  Most  disorders  at  this 
time  are  caused  by  either  too 
quick  an  increase  in  the  allowance 
of  food  or  too  great  an  increase 
in  richness.  This  can  be  cor- 
rected by  a  slight  reduction  in  richness  and  quan- 
tity until  the  disorders  disappear.  An  abundant 
supply  of  green  food  should  be  allowed  the  flock 
during  the  entire  period  of  forcing  the  molt. 
{Com€lmAod  oa  wmgrn  161) 
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The  Late  Pasture  Problem 

DANIBL  PROWANT 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  unless  livestock 
is  well  kept  and  cared  for  it  might  as  well  not  be 
kept  at  all,  so  far  as  profit  is  concerned.  One  of 
the  worst  problems  the  average  stockman  faces  is 
having  plenty  of  forage  for  his  animals,  especially 
during  mid-summer  and  autumn.  Even  with  the  most 
favorable  weather  conditions,  forage  plants  seldom 
thrive  as  well  at  this  time  of  the  year  as  they  do 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  and 
often  a  large  acreage  of  pasture  land  must  be  kept 
to  insure  pasture  the  entire  season. 

Something  may  be  gained  in  many  cases  by  using 
grasses   for  pasture   that   are   especially   adapted   to 
this  purpose,  rather  than  by  trying  to  use  grasses 
that  are  more  adapted  to  haymaking  than   to  pas- 
ture.    One  of  the  best  in  its  line  is  English  clover. 
This  clover  makes  a  very  rapid  and  rank  growth, 
but  it  is  almost  useless  so  far  as  haymaking  is  con- 
cerned.    As  a  pasture  plant  and  as  a  soil  builder  it 
is  almost  unequaled,  and  will 
thrive  wherever  legume  crops 
can  be  grown.     Its   principal 
value,    outside    of    its    useful- 
ness   as    a    soil    builder    and 
pasture  plant,  lies  in  the  seed 
crop,   and   it   is   a   reasonably 
sure    cropper;    in    fact,    I    be- 
lieve a  little  more  certain  than 
most   other  clovers. 

Considerable  experiment- 
ing has  been  done  in  the  past 
feW  years  with  Sudan  grass 
and  several  varieties  of  mil- 
let to  provide  the  largest  pos- 
sible amount  of  green  feed 
from  a  small  acreage,  but 
this  plan  seems  to  have  the 
same  disadvantage  as  sor- 
ghums and  fodder  corn — that 
of  requiring  considerable 
time  each  day  to  cut  up 
enough  of  it  to  feed  the  live- 
stock. Whenever  the  re- 
turns per  acre  from  this  prac- 
.tice  are  large  enough  to  ofifset  the  additional  ex- 
pense of  cutting  and  feeding  the  crop  to  the  live- 
stock each  day  the  plan  may  be  practical  as  well 
as  profitable. 

For  late  autumn  and  early  winter  pasture  our 
experience  with  rye  sown  for  this  purpose  has  been 
quite  satisfactory.  If  sown  early  the  rye  will  not 
only  furnish  an  abundance  of  late  pasture  for  the 
livestock,  but  it  will,  if  handled  properly,  be  possi- 
ble to  harvest  fully  as  large  a  crop  of  grain  from 
the  field  the  next  season  as  if  it  had  not  been  pas- 
tured, but  the  straw  will  be  shorter.  When  rye  is 
to  be  sown  for  pasture  we  prefer  to  sow  at  least 
two  weeks  or  more  in  advance  of  the  usual  date  of 
sowing,  as  this  gives  the  rye  a  chance  to  get  a  good 
start  before  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  stock  in. 
Some  of  the  animals  do  not  eat  the  rye  readily  for 
the  first  day  or  two,  but  they  soon  become  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  we  have  never  had  any  bad  re- 
sults from  this  practice. 

If  a  crop  of  grain  is  wanted  from  the  field  it 
should  be  watched  closely  to  see  that  the  animals 
do  not  eat  it  off  so  short  that  the  roots  will  be  dam- 
aged. Cattle  and  horses  seldom  cause  any  trouble 
along  this  line,  but  sheep  frequently  do.  During 
periods  of  wet  weather  the  livestock  should  not  be 
permitted  on  the  field  or  they  will  do  much  damage 
to  the  future  crop  of  grain,  and  make  the  ground 
so  rough  that  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  cut 
it  with  the  binder.  If  hogs  are  permitted  in  the 
field  they  should  have  rings  in  their  noses  or  their 
snouts  cut  to  prevent  rooting. 

Wheat  is  sometimes  used  for  pasture  in  the  same 
way  I  have  outlined  for  rye,  but  I  do  not  think  very 
highly  of  the  practice,  as  it  will  not  stand  the 
amount  of  punishment  in  this  way  that  rye  will 
stand,  and  too  often  the  grain  crop  is  seriously  in- 


jured. While  the  principal  value  of  rye  as  a  pas- 
ture plant  is  for  autumn  use,  it  is  sometimes  possi- 
ble to  pasture  the  field  for  a  short  time  during  the 
spring,  provided  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  permit 
it,  and  the  rye  was  not  eaten  oflf  too  closely  the 
previous  autumn.  When  this  is  done  care  must  be 
used  that  the  animals  are  not  kept  on  it  too  long, 
as  if  this  is  done  the  prospects  for  a  crop  of  grain 
will  likely  be  ruined.  Ohio. 


Useful  Hubam  Clover 

In  the  Experience  Pool  on  sweet  clover  in  our 
June  1  issue  several  correspondents  spoke  with  en- 
thusiasm of  their  personal  experience  with  the 
annual  white  sweet  clover  discovered  several  years 
ago  at  Iowa  Experiment  Station  by  Prof.  H.  D. 
Hughes  and  named  "Hubam"  clover  in  his  honor, 
the  name  being  a  combination  of  Hughes  and  Ala- 
bama, the  State  in  which  the  original  mutation  of 
this  clover  occurred. 


Comparativ  growth  of  Hubam  and  of  A«r  elovmra  Mlowinw  amali  train  crop. 
(1)  Mmdiam  Rmd  Clovmr.     (2)  BUnnial  Y.llow  Swmmt  Ctovor.    (J)  BUnnial  Whif  Swet  Clovor.      i4)  Hubam  Clovr 


Professor  Hughes  is  now  enjoying  a  year's  leave 
from  his  post  at  Ames,  which  he  is  devoting  to  the 
study  of  this  clover  in  Alabama  and  the  dissem- 
ination of  information^  regarding  it.  Since  Hubam 
clover  seems  assured  a  permanent  place  in  the 
agriculture  of  a  large  portion  of  the  United  States— 
and  indeed  of  many  other  countries— our  readers 
will  be  glad  to  hear  of  its  development  in  the 
following  extracts  from  a  report  just  received  from 
the    Iowa    Station: 

The  new  Hubam  clover  has  surpassed  all  pre- 
vious records  in  the  many  tests  made  with  it  during 
the  past  year.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Station  hundreds  of  men  in  each 
State  have  been  enabled  to  grow  this  new  clover  on 
their  own  faVms.  and  in  the  corn  belt  States  many 
thousands  of  them.  A  total  of  over  47,000  samples 
were  distributed  to  farmers  by  the  Iowa  Station 
last  year,  and  many  more  are  being  distributed  this 

season. 

When  the  Iowa  Station  first  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  this  clover  in  1916  it  was  with  the  state- 
ment that  it  had  made  the  remarkable  growth  of 
V/2  feet  in  3^  months  from  seeding,  while  medium 
red  clover  and  common  sweet  clover  grown  in  com- 
parison and  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  meas- 
ured 5  inches  and  14  inches,  respectively.  Many  tests, 
from  Maryland  to  Oregon,  showed  growths  of  from  6 
to  8  feet  in  1918, 'while  the  past  season  the  clover 
grew  9  feet  high  in  3*/4  months,  or  just  twice  the 
growth  first  reported  by  the  Iowa  Station.  Growths  of 
from  7  to  10  feet  have  been  reported  from  nearly  every 
State  and  from  many  foreign  countries. 

While  we  may  not  want  a  10-foot  clover  for  hay, 
and  hogs  might  have  some  diflficulty  in  getting  the 
tender  topmost  leaves,  the  vig»r  of  the   growths   re- 

(Cmc1vJ«<I  OB  PMt*  IW) 


stay  in  the  Grame 

W.  P.  McSPARRAN 
Unquestionably  there  are  many  market  outlooks 
to  discourage  the  farmer.  We  are  face  to  face  with 
hard  circumstances,  of  which  we  are  the  victims 
and  not  the  creators.  If  we  had  brought  these  cir- 
cumstances upon  ourselves  we  could  and  would 
perhaps  have  got  into  at  least  part  control  of  them 
a'nd  would  have  changed  them.  We  knew  of  course 
that  prices  would  come  down  and  some  of  us  knew 
that,  inasmuch  as  farming  is  the  great  foundation 
business  of  our  country,  prices  for  our  products 
would  be  among  the  first  to  fall.  We  all  see  now 
that  they  have  been  the  first.  But  possibly  for  most 
of  us  the  drop  has  been  very  sudden  and  now  the 
only  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  make  the  best  of  it — 
adjust  ourselves  as  best  we  may,  and  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  the  circumstances. 

We  have  our  farms,  our  livestock  and  mechanical 
equipment.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  go  on,  in- 
dustriously,   economically    and    discreetly    and    work 

out  from  under  the  confusion 
and  loss. 

We  put  forth  a  special  ef-  ; 
fort    to    "win    the    war    with 
food"  and  all  of  us  who  were 
trying    won    it    at    last    with 
such  a  rush  that  a  lot  of  the 
food  seems  to  be  left  on  our 
hands  and  at  a  tremendously 
high     cost.       We     find     the 
prices    of    beef,    pork,    hides, 
milk,    butter,    eggs    and    the 
other  things  we  depend  upon 
for  our  mcomc,  have  dropped 
below   the   abnormal   cost   of 
production.        Most     of     the 
feeds    we    are    using    to    pro- 
duce those  articles  cost- us  in 
the   grbwing  and   the  gather- 
ing   far   more    than    we  •  can  • 
no.v  realize  from  them,  either 
by  selling  or  feeding  them. 

But  there  are  the  cows,  the 
pigs  and  the  poultry— they 
must  be  fed  and  cared  for 
because  they  are  there  and  because  they  and  their 
products  must  be  had  now  and  always  for  our  sup- 
port and  the  sustenance  of  all  the  people  of  the 
land.     So,  we  cannot  "lie  down  on  our  job." 

If  we  study  market  conditions  somewhat  we  must 
observe  the  immense  volume  of  the  streams  of  live- 
stock going  to  the  butcher  markets,  and  conclude 
that  there  is  a  heavy  "liquidation"  in  progress.  For 
example,  we  may  consider  hogs,  and  find  the  enor- 
mous marketing  means  many  animals  that  at  last 
year's  prices  would  have  been  retained  as  breeders. 
The  sow  that  is  sent  to  the  block  will  produce  no 
pigs  next  spring .  and  fall— and  as  long  as  men 
live  they  will  get  hungry  and  will  pine  and  pay  for 
hams  and  bacon,  spare-ribs  and  chops,  and  always 
when  there  is  full  demand  and  a  short  supply  the 
prices  advance. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  systematically  through  the 
numberless  organizations  being .  exploited  among 
the  farmers  (and  not  always,  by,  of  and' for  the 
farmers)  ever  limit  or  control  production  and 
thereby  hold  prices  in  our  own  hands,  and  I  don't 
think  I  would  like  to  see  those  things  come  to 
pass.  Most  of  us  only  ask  fair  fields  and  no  favors. 
But  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  us  to  study  con- 
ditions of  production  and  markets  and  use  our  good 
judgments    as    to    what    those    conditions    show   or 

suggest. 

A  pretty  close  observation  for  a  number  of  years 
among  good,  successful  farmers  leads  me  to  say 
that  those  who  stand  by  the  old  stand-bys — the 
hogs,  the  cows,  and  the  staple  crops— have  least  lean 
years.  Pennsylvania, 

It  is  fine  to  have  an  ambition  to  be  the  best  farmer 
in  the  neighborhood.  Finer  still  to  strive  to  be  the 
best  man. 
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A  FEW  DAYS  ago  a  gentleman  who  has  lately 
had  heavy  trouble  said  to  me,  "I  don't  think 
1  ever  will  feel  settled  again  in  mind  or  body,"  and 
then  went  on  to  tell  me  of  the  uncertainties  of  the 
future  for  him.  I  certainly  was  sorry  for  him,  for 
I've  passed  through  many  periods  of  just  such  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  future  does  look  black  and  unattractive 
when  you  line  it  all  up  and  look  it  over  that  way. 
But  I  answered  him  as  I've  been  learning  to  answer 
my  own  questionings  and  doubts  under  similar  circtjm- 
stances:  "You  arc  pretty  comfortable  right  now,  as 
you  sit  the're,  ar'nt  you?"  I  asked.  "Yes."  "Feel 
well?"  "Yes."  "Nothing  to  make  you  unhappy,  ex- 
cept memories  of  the  past  and  dread  of  the  future?" 
••Well— no."  "All  right  then;  why  not  just  live  mo- 
ment by  moment  ?  The  past  is  beyond  your  reach,  and 
the  future  you  can't  solve.  If  you  are  happy  right 
now  why  let  things  that  Mve  occurred  or  may  occur 

spoil  it?" 

Yes,  I  know  it's  easy  to  give  such  advice,  but  not 
BO  easy  to  follow  it,  especially  if  one  hasn't  practised 
it;  and  I  tind  that  I  have  to  give  it  to  myself  pretty 
often.  But  it's  the  only  road  to  happiness— of  that  I 
am  sure.  Why?  Because  it's  God's  way  for  us— 
just  serving,  trusting,  moment  by  moment.  Don't  you 
like  that  hymn,  "Trust  and  obey,  there  is  no  other  way 
to  be  happy  with  Jesus  but  to  trust  and  obey"  ?  That's 
the  idea!  "Be  not  anxious,  therefore,  for  the  mor- 
row :  for  the  morrow  will  be  anxious  for  itself.  Suffi- 
cient unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof"(Matthew  6:34). 
"In  nothing  be  anxious,  but  in  everything  by  prayer 
ftnd  supplication  with  thanksgiving  let  your  requests 
be  made  known  unto  God.  And  the  peace  of  God, 
which  passcth  all  understanding,  shall  guard  your 
hearts  and  your  thoughts  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Philip- 
pians   4:6,   7). 

These  are  days  when  many  a  farmer,  many  a  house- 
wife, many  a  business  man  and  woman,  many  a  la- 
borer is  weary,  tired  of  the  burden  he  or  she  is  carry- 
ing, and  seeks  above  everything  rest,  peace,  freedom 
from  anxiety.  We  can't  get  these  things  by  giving 
up  farming,  by  retiring  from  business,  by  vacations 
and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Thtre's  just  one  way 
and  one  place  they  can  be  obtained:  "Come  unto  Me, 
all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavyladen,"  said  Jesus,  "and 
/  will  give  you  rest."  And  how  shall  we  come  to  Him? 
First  confessing  our  sin.s,  admitting  that  the  burden  of 


them  is^  too  heavy  for  us,  and  asking  forgiveness : 
"If  we  confess  oiv  sins  He  is  faithful  and  just  to 
forgive  us  our  sins,  and, to  cleanse  us  from  all  un- 
righteousness" (I  John  1:9).  Then,  "casting  all  your 
car6  upon  Him,  for  He  careth  for  you"  (I  Peter  5:7). 
And  finally,  trusting  Him,  for  forgiveness  of  the  past, 
for  freedom  in  the  present,  for  His  lovingkindness  in 
the  future,  "for.  He  is  faithful  that  promised."  Oh, 
fellow-Christians,  that  last  is  where  you  and  I  fail; 
we  lack  faith. 

Let's  take  our  Bibles  and  turn  to  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Hebrews  and  read  over  thoughtfully  that 
list  of  mighty  things  that  have  come  about  through 
faith,  and  then  read  on  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  "There- 
"fore,  let  us  also,  seeing  we  are  compassed  about  with 
so  greM  a  cloud  of  witnesses"  (and  what  a  host  of 
witnesses  to  the  power  of  faith  we  have  before  us!) 
"lay  aside  every  weight  and  the  sin  which  doth  so 
easily  beset  us"  {not  a  different  "besetting  sin"  for 
each  of  us,  but  the  one  fundamental  sin  of  unbelief 
which  besets  us  all)  "and  let  us  run  with  patience  the 
race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus  the 
author  and  perfecter  of  our  faith,  who  for  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  Him  endured  the  cross,  despising 
shame,  and  hath  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of   God." 

Isn't  this  the  real,  the  only,  panacea  for  these  rest- 
less, unsettled  times?  Just  confess,  surrender,  trust— 
and  really  live.    Try  it  and  see! 

Edward  T.  Walkbr. 

Lighting  a  New  Fire 

For  a  number  of  years  the  light  has  been  going 
out  in  the  windows  of  many  a  farm  home.  Men 
have  been  moving  away  to  the  city,  leaving  the 
farm  house  deserted  and  cold.  Much  worrying  has 
been  done  about  this  and  many  have  philosophised 
as  to  the  probable  result  if  the  movement  city-ward 
were  to  be  kept  up. 

Now,  however,  we  are  seeing  the  drift  the  other 
way.  Fires  are  •being  lighted  on  many  a  cold 
hearthstone.  A  neighbor  of  ours  struck  the  heart 
of  the  matter  the  other  day  when,  after  he  had  been 
to  the  city  and  moved  out  a  man  to  help  him  on  his 
farm,  together  with  his  family,  he  said,  "I  thought 
it  would  seem  good  to  see  one  less  empty  house." 
And  it  must  have  seemed  good  to  the  man  who  was 
coming  from  the  city,  with  its  high  rents  and  other 
distressing  expenses,  out  to  the  country,  with  its 
pure  air,  houses  to  be  had  almost  for  the  asking 
and  nearness  to  the  great  producing  centers.  It  is 
indeed  fine  to  see  these  new  lights  coming  into  the 
farm  home  windows.    The  more  the  better. 

The  Farmer  of  To-morrow 

Who  shall  he  be,  this  farmer  of  tomorrow?  Have 
we  come  to  a  time  when  a  man  with  small  capital 
must  invest  it  somewhere  else  save  in  the  country? 
In  other  words,  has  the  day  of  the  small  farmer 
gone  by?  In  the  course  of  his  address  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  \!ollege  a  few  weeks 
ago,  Hon.  Henry  C.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, made  this  significant  remark: 

"Fifty  years  ago  there  was  land  in  abundance 
for  all  who  cared  to  farm.  It  could  be  had  for 
the  mere  living  on  it,  or  for  two  oi;  three  dollars 
an  acre.  Today  that  land  is  gelling  at  from  one 
hundred  to  three  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  young  man  who  had  a  will 
to  work,  who  had  a  good  wife,  and  who  had 
saved  enough  money  to  buy  a  team  and  a  few 
simple  implements,  could  move  into  the  great 
West  with  the  almost  certain  assurance  that 
after  a  time  he  would  own  his  own  farm  and 
home.  Today  a  capital  equal  to  from  twenty 
to  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  required  to  carry  on 
farming  in  the  great  surplus-producing  States. 
The  matter  of  financial  credit,  therefore,  has 
become  one  of  our  most  pressing  problems." 

There  is  no  question  that  Mr.  Wallace  is  right 
about  this;  and  at  first  thought  it  might  seem 
as  if  no  man  could  become  a  farmer  except  a 
wealthy  man.  Two  things,  however,  suggest  them- 
selves here.  First,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  price 
of  land  and  farm  equipment  will  long  remain  at 
their    present    high    standard.      In    fact,   all    these 


prices  are  dropping  rapidly.  Again,  prices  for  farm 
products  are  bound  to  advance  in  the  near  future. 
The  farmer  will  receive  more  for  his  crops,  so  that 
he  will  be  able  to  financ^  his  own  farm,  which  is 
the  truest  form  of  farm  economy.  Out  of  his  sur- 
plus earnings  he  can  pay  for  a  farm,  just  as  he 
did  in  the  past.  It  may  take  him  a  little  longer, 
but  he  is  sure  to  win  out. 

The  better  prices  for  farm  products,  coupled 
with  improved  marketing  and  transportation  facili- 
ties, will  bring  a  new  day  for  the  man  with  small 
means  who  is  determined  to  be  a  farmer.  This 
nation  never  would  be  safe  witlv  a  farmer  population 
consisting  altogether  of  rich  men,  and  w^  do  not 
expect  to  see  that  time  come.  The  small  farmer 
will  always  be  the  leading  factor  in  our  national 
affairs  that  he  has  been  in  the  past. 


A  Thing  We  Forget 

This  is  a  money-making  day  in  which  %e  live. 
With  far  too  many  men  of  the  farm,  the  dollars 
which  are  earned,  and  the  little  bank  account  opened 
up,  are  the  chief  incentives  and  the  principal  things 
thought  and  talked  about.  These  are  essentials,  of 
course.  We  must  make  a  living,  or  why  should 
we  spend  so  much  precious  time  and  thought?  And 
yet,  is  there  not  something  far  more  worth  while? 

Away  beyond  the  matter  of  making  a  living  is 
that  of  making  a  life.  That,  when  we  come  to  the 
final  analysis,  is  what  we  are  here  for.  If  we  miss 
of  that,  we  miss  everything.  And  we  shall  do  well 
if  with  our  work  of  growing  crops,  we  every  day 
give  much  attention  to  building  up  the  life  which 
will  last.  Out  on  the  farm,  at  the  evening  hour,  on 
rainy  days  and  on  every  day,  we  ought  to  get  close 
to  the  great  heart  of  nature  and  nature's  God.     - 

Editorial  Briefis 

The  problem  of  the  tariff  is  proving  to  be  a  pretty 
knotty  stick  for  our  legislators  to  split.  It  would 
greatly  simplify  the  matter  if  these  worried  states- 
men would  let  themselves  be  guided  absolutely  by 
the  determination  to  legislate  for  all  humanity,  and 
not  for  small  groups  of  men.  "What  does  the 
world  most  need  in  this  direction?"  That  is  the 
chief  thing  to  be  settled.  Settle  that  right  and  duty 
is  done  and  the  good  of  all  subserved. 


It  may  be  a  question  whether  we  do  a  wise  thing 
when  we  give  our  boys  and  girls  a  bank  book  with 
generous  deposits,  but  there  is  none  whatever  about 
taking  them  out  to  the  field  and  showing  them  a 
fine  heifer  or  a  good  colt  or  even  a  choice  sheep 
and  saying,  "This  is  yours."  That  starts  the  life  of 
the  boy  or  the  girl  on  a  road  that  will  quite  as- 
suredly lead  to  real  happiness. 


Have  you  not  seen  a  dusty  plant  washed  off  by  a 
summer  shower  burst  out  into  a  perfect  glory  of 
blossoms?  How  it  rejoices  the  heart  to  witness 
such  a  transformation!  Don't  you  know  of  some 
man  or  woman  whose  heart  has  grown  dusty  on  the 
road  of  life?  Wash  that  heart  with  your  tears  of 
love  and  sympathy  and  watch  it  bloom  into  new 
beauty.     No  joy  like  that. 


Setting  out  a  tree  is  a  service  performed  today  for  " 
the  men  of  tomorrow.  Times  come  when  it  seems 
to  us  that  we  have  no  chance  to  do  anything  worth 
while  for  those  who  will  come  after  us.  Then  is 
just  the  time  to  set  out  a  tree.  Work  of  that  kind 
well  done  is  a  kindly  and  beneficent  act  for  the  good 
of  the  world. 


To  have  a  little  fellow  trotting  by  one's  side 
while  out  on  the  farm  at  Work  cures  many  an  ache 
of  the  tired  back  and  turns  the  day  from  shadows 
to  sunshine. 


A  good  wife  and  a  will  to  win  have  marked  the 
line  for  many  a  young  man  between  success  and 
failure. 
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Because  He  Loved  Nature 


"I  hereby  devise  and  bequeath  two 
hundred  dollars  annually  to  the  bishop 
of  the  Episcopalian  Churcli  of  this  dio- 
cese in  consideration  (if  he  approve  the 
same)  that  an  annual  sermon  be 
preached  in  such  church  and  by  such 
minister  as  he  may  select,  on  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God  as  shown  in  the 
growth  of  flowers,  fruits  and  other 
products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom." 

This  is  a  clause  >from  the  will  of 
Henry  Shaw,  founder  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Gardens.  A  few  -weeks  ago 
a  new  gateway  was  dedicated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Garden  in  memory  of 
Mr.  Shaw.  We  give  just  a  brief  ex- 
tract from  the  address  of  Henry  C. 
Wallace  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  de- 
livered on  this  occasion: 

"Thousands  who  could  not  know 
Henry  Shaw  in  the  flesh  nevertheless 
have  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  him 
and  of  kinship  with  him.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  those  who  neither 
knew  him  nor  have  known  of  him 
nevertheless  will  be  indebted  to  him. 
For  the  influence  of  the  work  that 
has  been  done  here,  and  indeed  the 
influence  of  these  gardens  themselves, 
has  spread  throughout  the  nation.  The 
lives  of  thousands  unconsciously  have 
been  modified  and  enlarged  and  made 
happier  through  this  influence;  and 
these  in  turn,  knowingly  or  unknow- 
ingly, pfiss  on  to  others  the  inspiration 
received  through  the  opportunity  that 
Henry  Shaw  made  possible  to  them. 

"What  sort  of  a  man  Henry  Shaw 
was,  and  what  sort  of  a  spirit  domi- 
nated him  are  revealed  "both  in  his  ac- 
tion back  in  the  early  sixties,  When  he 
invited  his  fellow  citizens  to  come  freely 
and  share  with  him  the  beauty  and" 
inspiration  of  these  gardens  developed 


and  maintained  at  his  own  expense, 
and  when  later  he  endowed  them  in 
his  will  and  made  wise  provision  for 
their  continuance  through  generations 
to  come.  And  when  we  come  to  read 
his  will  we  find  the  spirit  of  the  man 
made  plain.  This  shows  very  clearly 
that  his  motive  was  not  to  gather  to 
himself  credit  for  the  thing  he  was 
doing,  but  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
young  and  old  the  goodness  of  God 
and  the  wonders  He  had  wrought. 

"Men  who  have  studied  into  such 
matters  tell  us  that  sufficient  records 
remain  to  prove  the  existence  of  some 
six  or  eight  great  civilizations  prior 
to  the  one  in  which  we  are  now  living. 
They  tell,  further,  that  each  of  these 
great  civilizations  was  preceded  and 
followed  by  periods  of  darkness;  that 
they  went  through  certain  fairly  well- 
revealed  stages,  the  last  being  the  pe- 
riod of  wealth.  They  tell  us  that  as  the 
period  of  wealth  develops  there  comes 
the  fevered  pursuit  of  artificial  pleas- 
ures, the  rush  to  the  cities,  the  deser- 
tion of  the  open  country,  and  the  con- 
sequent breaking  down  of  character 
and  the  lapse  once  more  into  the  pe- 
riod of  darkness 'and  despair. 

"H  this,  which  we  like  to  tl.ink  of  as 
the  most  advanced  of  all  civilizations, 
is  to  escape  the  fate  of  those  that  have 
long  since  been  sifted  over  by  the 
sands  of  oblivion,  we.  must  profit  by 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  gone 
before.  We  must  keep  our  people 
close  to  nature  and  to  nature's  God, 
for  in  no  other  way  can  we  implant 
in  the  young  those  gieat  principles 
which  make  for  clear  thinking  and 
right  living,  without  which  an  endur- 
ing civilization  is  not  possible.  In 
I  such  a  task  beauty  spots  like  this  are 
invaluable  aids." 


gaily  on  the  journey,  and  that  those  who 
get  any  distance  do  so  at  the  cost  of 
toil,  loss  of  breath,  weariness  and  giddi- 
ness; this,  however,  does  not  prove  that 
there  is  anything  inaccessible  to  the  l|u- 
man  intellect,  but  only  ^hat  the  steps  are 
not  well  disposed,  or  are  insufficient, 
dangerous  and  in  bad  repair — in  other 
words,  that  the  method  is  complicated. 
It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  any  man 
can  attain  any  height  that  he  may  desire 
by  means  of  steps  that  are  properly  dis- 
posed, sufficient  in  number,  solid  and 
safe.— /o/ianw  Amos  Comenius. 


The  Best  Thought  of  Good  Thinkers 
Wherever  we  may  be  born,  in  stately 
mansion,  or  in  flat,  or  tenement,  or  un- 
der  the   humblest   conditions,      we   are 
pretty   much   alike,   and   it   would   be   a 
rash   man   who   would   try   to   measure 
brains  by  the  cost  of  the  nursery.     Go 
.anywhere   you   will,   there    is    a   human 
soul   demanding   a    fair   chance,   having 
the  right  to  know  what  has  happened  in 
the   world,  having  the   right  to   be   en- 
riched   with   the    stories    and   poetry    of 
life,  having  the  right  to  be  inspired  by 
the   deeds   of   men   of    force   who   have 
lived  amid  struggles  in  the  past,  having 
the  right  to  be  shown  the  way  upward 
to  that  wholesome  life  which  is  absolute- 
ly   independent   of     circumstances     and 
which  is  strong  and  successful  because 
it  is  the  life  of  a  man  or  a  woman  doing 
a  man's  part  or  a  woman's  part  in  the 
world    which    is    fairly      understood.— 
Charles  E.  Hughes. 

We  will  get  through  this, period.  The 
nation  is  not  going  bankrupt.  The  farm- 
ers are  not  going  bankrupt.  Neither  are 
they  going  to  lie  down  on  their  job. 
Gradually  farm  prices  will  be  brought 
into  fair  relation  with  other  prices  and 
we  will  go  ahead  hitting  on  all  cylinders. 
— Secretary  Wallace. 

There  can  be  no  greater  anticipation  or 
satisfaction  than  that  of  converting 
pale-faced  children  into  strong,  vigorous, 
rosy-checked  boys  and  girls.  Let  us  re- 
member that  we  «rc  no  longer  in  the 


vague  and  shadowy  land  of  dreams  and 
mere  theories.  Careful  exptriment  and 
investigation  show  what  can  be  done.  It 
remains  for  us  to  do  it.  America  is  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  need.  When  we  as  a 
people  feel  it  more  keenly  we  shall  turn 
our  tremendous  energies  into  this  chan- 
nel and  produce  healthy  citizens  with  the 
same  ease  as  we  now  mine  coal,  hew 
down  the  forests,  and  make  mill  and 
factory  hum.  What  will  be  your  part 
in  this  great  educational  program? — Dr. 
J.  M.  Andress,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Free  lab<:)r  argues  that  as  the  author 
of  man  makes  every  individual  with 
one  head  and  one  pair  of  hands,  it  was 
probably  intended  that  heads  and  hands 
should  co-operate  as  friends,  and  ^that 
that  particular  head  should  direct  and 
control  that  pair  of  hands.  As  each  man 
has  one  mouth  to  be  fed,  and  one  pair 
of  hands  to  furnish  food,  it  was  prob- 
ably intended  that  that  particular  pair 
of  hands  should  feed  that  particular 
mouth— that  each  head  is  the  natural 
guardian,  director  and  protector  of  the 
hands  and  mouth  inseparably  connected 
with  it;  and  that  being  so,  every  head 
should  be  cultivated  and  improved  by 
whatever  will  add  to  its  capacity  for  per- 
forming its  charge.  In  one  word,  free 
labor  insists  on  universal  education.— 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  is  true  that  very  few     scale     the 
heights  of   wisdom,  though  many  start 


Putting  the  Cr^k  ta  Work 

More  and  more  farmers  are  turning 
to  the  small  streams  which  course 
through  their  lands  for  power  to  drive 
machinery  and  to  irrigate  their  crops. 
It  gives  us  pleasure  to  pass  on  the 
following  helpful  suggestions: 

If  a  farmer  wishes  to  develop  a 
stream  for  water  power  on  his  own 
farm  he  must  first  find  out  how  much 
work  the  stream  will  be  able  to  do, 
according  to  the  department  of  rural 
engineering  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  amount 
of  power  that  a  stream  may  develop 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  water  and 
the  distance  that  it  falls.  The  first 
requirement  in  any  water  power , de- 
velopment is  that  these  facts  should  be 
known. 

If  the  stream  flow  is  comparatively 
small,  a  dam  may  be  constructed  with 
a  small  outlet  beneath  which  several 
cans  of  known  capacity  may  be  filled. 
To  find  the  stream  flow  it  is  necessary 
only  tcwknow  the, capacity  of  the  caps 
and  the  time  it  takes  lo  fill  them.  I^ 
the  stream  is  large,  this  simple  plan  ia 
not  feasible,  and  a  weir  must  be  con- 
structed. 

In  making  this  device  for  stream 
measurement,  the  depth  and  the  width 
of  the  water  flowing  through  the  rec- 
tangular outlet  of  the  weir  should  be 
measured.  The  water  pressure  is  likely 
to  be  greater  than  one  expects  and 
even  if  the  stream  is  only  6  feet  wide 
and  4  inch«s  deep,  at  least  a  two-inch 
plank  should  be  used  for  the  weir. 

All  the  water  of  the  stream  should 
go  over  the  weir.  Earth  should  be 
packed  along  the  upstream  side  of  the 
board,  and  the  top  of  the  board  should 
be  exactly  level.  It  is  most  important 
to  prevent  any  leakage  around  the 
board  itself.  A  simple  weir  table,  cop- 
ies of  which  may  be  obtained  at  the 
college,  will  enable  one  to  learn  the 
horse  power  or  the  amount  of  work 
which  may  be  'developed  by  the 
stream.  Two  types  of  wheel  are  used, 
the  turbine  wheel,  and  the  overshot 
wheel.  In  any  attempt  to  develop 
power  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  power 
plant  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place 
where  the  power  is  to  be  used,  It  is 
always  better  to  study  and  desi,<n  the 
power  plant  in  the  midsummer  or 
when  the  stream  ^  at  lowest  flow. 


^M  * 


Big  ideas  can  be  expressed  in  few 
words:  The  Ten  Commandments  con- 
tain 297  words;  Lincoln's  speech  at 
Gettysburg,  266  words;  St.  Mathew's 
description  of  the  Crucifixion,  1200 
words;  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, 1321  words;  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  2435  words;  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  2294  words. 


Milk  Fine  for  Hens 
tfphe  practice  of  feeding  milk  in  some 
form  to  laying  hens  is  becoming  more 
and  more  general.  In  1915  experi- 
ments conducted  at  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  to  determine  its 
influence  by  comparing  the  perform- 
ance of  laying  hens  fed  on  sour  skim- 
milk  with  that  of  hens  receiving  no 
milk,  showed  very  conclusively  that 
milk  has  a  definite  place  in  tfie 
nutrition  of  the  laying  fowl.  Its  m- 
fluence  was  probably  caused  first 
through  its  being  an  excellent  source 
of  digestible  food  material,  especially 
protein,  and  second,  through  the  stim- 
ulating and  invigorating  effect  which 
it  seems  to  have  in  building  up  a  keen 
appetite  and  in  promoting  a  greater 
consumption  of  food. 

One  test  showed  a  difference  in  pro- 
duction for  a  year  of  37  eggs  per  bird 
in  favor  of  the  milk-fed  layers.  This 
meant  an  increased  profit,  when  the 
experiment  was  conducted,  over  and 
above  food  cost  of  $1.56  per  bird  for 
the  pen  receiving  no  milk,  as  against 
$2.68  for  the  pen  receivihg  milk.  These 
tests  measured  in  the  number  of  super- 
ior eggs  produced,  indicated  that  the 
sour  milk  possessed  nearly  five  times 
the  value  paid  for  it  for  feeding  pur- 
poses; the  price  paid  being  25  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

The  feeding  of  the  milk  to  the  laying 
hens  seemed  to  keep  them  in  better 
physical  condition,  lowering  mortality 
and  keeping  them  practically  free  from 
disease.  It  would  seem  that  egg  pro- 
ducers could  well  afford  to  pay  50  to. 
$0  Cents  per  100  pounds  for  sour  skiifi^- 
milk  to  feed  the  layers.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  source  of  supply,  it  is  un-^ 
questionably  true  that  semi-solid  but- 
termilk diluted  and  fed  as  a  beverage, 
or  even  fed  in  paste  form,  will  make  a 
very  excellent  substitute  for  the  real 
milk  product. 

It  is  held,  however,  that  sour  milk 
is  superior  to  sweet,  as  determined  by 
numerous  experiments  which  were  con- 
ducted by  the  poultry  department  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
during  the  years  1914,  1915  and  1916, 
in  an  effort  to  ^determine  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  milk-feeding  problem.  Dur- 
ing these  early  tests,  sour  milk  ap- 
peared to  be  more  suitable  for  feeding 
young  chicks  than  did  sweet  milk. 
The  sour  milk  formed  a  source  of 
very  easily  digested  protein.  The 
chicks  receiving  the  sour  milk  con- 
sumed larger  amounts  of  mash  and 
slightly  more  grain,  which  was  respon- 
sible for  an  increased  rate  of  growth. 
The  sour  skim-milk  increased  the  ap- 
petite very  noticeably  over  the  sweet 
milk.  This  naturally  resulted  in  great- 
er consumption  of  feed.  The  true 
test  is  the  fact  that  the  chicks  receiv- 
ing  the  sour  skim-milk  made  a  larger 
and  more  uniform  growth  than  the 
sweit-milk  lot.  The  chicks  fed  on 
sour  milk  appeared  healthier  and 
brighter  throughout  the  experiment. 
From  the  cumulative  evidence  the 
lactic  acid  in  the  sour  milk  has  a  very 
beneficial  eflFect  upon  the  digestion, 
and  when  liquid  milk  is  fed,  it  should 
be  fed  sour. 


Are  you    boosting  boys'   and   girls 
clubs  for  your  neighborhood? 


Shifting  Wheat  Belt 

A  remarkable  movement  of  the  wi^ 
ter  wheat  area  has  taken  place  sin«p 
the  introduction  of  the  hardier  varie- 
ties of  this  grain,  according  to  records 
kept  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture.   We  quote: 

"Since  the  introduction  of  the  hardy 
varieties  of  wheat  from  southeastern 
Europe  there  has  been  a  decided  north- 
ward movement  of  the  winter-wheat 
area.  This  movement  has  been  rapid 
in  recent  years.  The  reasons  therefor 
are  the  generally  large  yields  of  winter 
wheat  due,  first,  to  its  earlier  maturity, 
thus  enabling  it  to  escape  hail,  hot 
winds  and  disease;  second,  to  its  great- 
er drought  resistance;  and  third,  to  the 
better  division  of  labor  which  it  allows 
through  fall  seeding  and  earlier  har- 
vesting. 

The  profitable  production  of  wheat 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States 
depends   to   a   considerable  extent   on 
the  choice  of  the  best  adapted  varieties. 
In  general  the  soft  red  winter  wheats 
are  grown,  although  soft  white  winter 
wheats  are  popular  in  the  northeastern 
United  States,  especially  in  New  York 
and     Pennsylvania.     In    the    extreme 
western    portion   of   the   eastern   area, 
which  is  limited  on  the  west  approx- 
imately   by   the    line   of   30   inches   of 
rainfall,  hard  red  winter  wheats  of  the 
Turkey   type    arc    grown.     Along    the 
line    of   30   inches   rainfall   there   is   a 
transition  zone  in  which  hard  and  soft 
red  winter  wheats  succeed  about  equally 
well." 

Many  farmers  are  doubtless  growing 
poorer  varieties  of  wheat  than  they 
might  grow  if  they  knew  exactly  what 
was  adapted  to  their  localities  and 
farms. 

To  assist  such  farmers  the  Depart- 
ment has  prepared  a  bulletin  showing 
in  what  localities  wheat  may  profitably 
-  be  grown  and  listing  the  varieties 
which  may  be  sowed  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  By  writing  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  this  bulletin^ay 
be  procured. 


be  in  two  reels.     It  will  be  available 
through  the  State  department  of  health 
at  Albany  to  any  community  or  organ- 
ization in  the  State  which  asks   for  it, 
so   far  as   the   number   of   prints   will 
permit.    The    picture    was    financed    by 
the    Atlantic    Division    of    the    Amer- 
ican Red  Cross.     It  will  carry  a  mes- 
sage of  health  and  happiness  through 
running    water    and    a    bathroom    to 
many    farm    homes    in    the    State,    and 
show   the   men   folks    how    to    install 
these  conveniences  during  rainy  days 
on  the  farm.' 


The  Importance  of  Grading 
Grading  4S  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant factors  in  preparation  for  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  being  studied  by  specialists 
of  the  bureau  from  every  angle. 
Grades,  which  are  optional,  have  been 
suggested  for  a  number  of  commodi- 
ties, and  this  work  is  being  continued. 
The    marketing    of    the    apple    crop 


3.  To    expect    uniformity   of   opin- 
ions in  this  world. 

4.  To  fail  to  make  allowances  for 
inexperience. 

6.    To  endeavor  to  mold  all  disposi- 
tions  alike. 

6.  Not     to     yield     on     uniinportant 
trifles. 

7.  To    look    for    perfection    in    our 
own  actions. 

8.  To   worry   ourselves   and   others 
about  what  cannot  be  remedied. 

9.  To   consider   a   thing   impossible 
that  we  cknnot  ourselves  perform. 

10.  Failing  to  help  everybody, 
wherever,  however  and  whenever  we  can. 

11.  To  believe  only  what  our 
minds  can  grasp. 

12.  Not  to  make  allowances  for  the 
weakness  of  others. 

13.  To  estimate  by  some  outside 
quality  when  it  is  that  within  which 
makes  the  man. 


Ode  to  a  Friend 

I  always  like  a  pig 

Because  his  appetite  is  big, 
And  he  isn't  like  a  chicken 

With  its  dig'    dig,  dig. 
Now  a  hen  will  scratch  around 
Over  forty  leagues  of  ground 
And  holler,  "Look  at  what  I've  fotind. 
foiind,  found." 

Many  men  are  much  the  same 

In  their  search  for  praise  and  gain 
But  a  pig  keeps  at  his  eating 

Caring  naught  for  curse  or  blame. 
Putting  on  an  imposing  front 

Is   the   human   favorite   stunt. 
But  a   pig  dismisses  pretense 

With  a  grunt,  grunt,  grunt. 
He's  the  synonym  for  greed 

But,  unlike  the  human  breed 
He  doesn't  keep  on  piling  up 

A  lot  he  doesn't  need. 

Now  a  pig's  not  always  neat 

And  his  food's  not  always  sweet 

And  the  height  of  his  ambition 
Is  to  eat,  eat,  eat. 

His  figure  isn't  trig, 
His   mentality's   not  big 

And  he's  apt  to  be  untidy- 
Still  I  always  Hke  a  pig. 


A  Good  Job  for  the  Movie  * 

How  farm  and  village  homes  may 
have  city  conveniences  is  soon  to  be 
shown  in  the  movies.  The  film  has 
just  been  made  at  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Ithaca 
by  members  of  the  department  of  rural 
engineering,  which  sent  the  water  sup- 
•  ply  demonstration  truck  over  the  State 
last  summer  as  a  part  of  its  extension 

work. 

Three-sided  rooms  were  built  in  the 
rural  engineering  laboratory,  one  for  a 
kitchen  and  the  other  for  a  bath  room 
"set."  Eight  large  blue  nitrogen  bulbs 
hung  from  above  the  sets,  and  two  arc 
lights  set  at  either  side  gave  plenty 
of  light  for  the  camera,  and,  incidental- 
ly, too  much  heat  for  the  actors. 

Made  up  with  the  ghastly  yellow 
grease-paint  which  shows  white  to  the 
camera,  the  two  professors  fitted  pipe 
*and  placed  fixtures  under  the  glare  of 
the  lights  again  and  again  before  the 
final  scenes  were  acceptable  to  the 
director  and  "shot"  by  the  camera 
man. 

For  five  days  and  far  into  the  nights 
they  labored  and  the  camera  man 
cranked— at  intervals.     The  film  is  to 


THE  SWEET  WITH  THE  BITTER 

EDGAR  L.  VINCBNT 

A  LETTER  came  to  me  from  a  dear  young  doctor  friend  the  other  day,  m 
which  he  used  this  expression:  "We  have  to  take  the  bitter  with  the 
sweet."  And  that  is  the  way  we  usually  state  it— "the  bitter  with  the  sweet."  I 
wonder  why  we  do  not  once  in  a  while  turn  it  around  and  say,  "The  sweet  with 

the  bitter"?  . 

I  thought  of  it  this  morning.  A  lot  of  trying  letters  came  to  me  m  the 
morning  mail ;  but  among  them  was  a  dear  message  from  a  little  chap,  and  this 
is  what  he  wrote:  "1  hope  you  will  come  up  again  pretty  soon  and  play  a  game 
of  marbles  with  me."  The  day  changed  from  gray  to  sunshiny  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  I  forgot  all  the  shadows.  The  bitter?  Why,  there  wasn't  any  bitter! 
All  sweet!  All  joyous!  All  free  from  care!  Thank  God  for  the  boy  that  wants 
me  to  come  and  play  marbles  with  him! 

When  you  and  I  reach  the  land  where  there  are  no  hard  things  to  get  along 
with,  that  will  be  Paradise,  and  we  will  never  see  that  fair  land  this  side  of  the 
pearly  gates :  but  we  can  have  the  grace  to  look  away  by  the  eye  of  faith  to  the 
morning  when  Somebody  will  lift  the  latchstring  and  say,  "Come  in!  You  are 
tired !  Rest  here  a  little  while.  Then  I  have  something  good  to  show  you  1"  And 
should  not  that  help  us  to  reach  right  through  the  thorns  without  a  word  about 
the  sharp  sting  and  pick  the  roses  that  grow  a  little  way  on? 

It  is  so  much  better  to  say,  "We  get  the  sweet  with  the  bitter"  than  it  \i 
always  to  be  grieving  our  hearts  out  over  the  bitter  that  seems  to  be  mingled 

with  the  sweet! 

And  the  way  to  reach  that  blessed  state  is  to  sit  down  by  the  side  of  the  One 
Who  never  was  worried,  never  fretted  over  anything  and  let  Him  comfort  us 
with  His  words  of  cheer  and  peace.  He  had  not  many  things  to  leave  those  who 
loved  Him  when  He  went  away;  but  peace  He  did  have— peace  and  joy.    Listen' 

"These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you  that  my  joy  might  remain  in  you  and 
that  your  joy  might  be  full." 

His  joy  makes  us  forget  all  about  the  bitter  and  think  only  of  the  sweet. 
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suggests  the  value  of  grading.  H  ap- 
ples were  not  graded,  tl.J  entire  crop 
would  have  to  be  disposed  of  within 
four  months.  It  is  estimated  that 
proper  handling  has  extended  the  mar- 
keting period  to  seven  or  eight  months. 
Investigation  and  experience  have  both 
shown  that  it  only  pays  to  ship  the 
best  produce.  Stock  which  is  not  suit- 
able for  storage  and  shipment  may  be 
disposed  of  in  the  vicinity  where 
grown,  and  the  lowest  quality  should 
be  diverted  to  by-products  factories.* 
—U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets.  ■ 


Thirteen  Common  Mistakes 

Judge  McCorniick,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, says  these  are  the  thirteen  com- 
monest mistakes  in  life: 

1.  To  attempt  to  set  up  your  own 
standards  of  right  and  wrong. 

2.  To  try  to  measure  the  enjoyment 
of  others  by  your  own. 


Mulching  Potatoes  Pays 

The  growing  of  potatoes  under  a 
mulch  will  prove  highly  satisfactory 
in  the  great  majority  of  seasons  and 
on  most  soils,  says  L.  M.  Montgomery, 
Department  of  Horticulture,  Ohio 
State  University.  The  potatoes  may 
be  planted  in  the  ordinary  way  and  a 
mulch  of  old  musty  hay,  straw  or 
strawy  manure  applied  to  a  depth  of 
from  four  to  six  inches.  Or  the  mulch 
may  be  applied  after  the  potatoes  are 
well  started.  The  mulch  conserves  the 
moisture,  keeps  the  ground  cool  and 
of  loose  texture,  as  well  as  adding 
some  plant  food.  The*practice  is  val- 
uable for  both  early  and  late  plantings. 
The  saving  in  cultivation  will  fully 
compensate  for  the  expense  of  mate- 
rials and  labor  in  application,  and  the 
yields  will  be  more  certain  and  greater 
than  under  ordinary  culture,  says 
Professor  Montgomery. 
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When  the  Days  Seem  Dark 
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WHEN    WE   ARE   DISCOURAGED 

After  hard  work,  depression  and  the 
valley  beyond  the  hill.  After  the  doing 
of  a  great  service,  a  great  slump.  After 
elation  and  vision  and  high  altitudes  of 
body  and  spirit,  then  the  tangled  swamp. 
And  these  conditions  are  taken  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course,  because  of  tem- 
perament, or  some  other  scapegoat  im- 
poster  of  the  mind's  own  making.  That 
is  the  pity  of  it,  that  the  slump  of  the 
spirit  is  supposed  to  be,  if  not  inevitable, 
at  least  not  so  very  strange. 

But  it  is  strange  that  Christians  should 
accept  such  conditions  as  tamely  as  some 
do.  Many  a  minister  expects  blue  Mon- 
day, and  he  has  it.  Many  a  teacher 
almost  counts  upon  being  worn  out  after 
a  session  with  the  class  nobody  else 
wants.  Many  a  man  or  a  woman  finishes 
a  big  task  under  pressure  with  a  certain 
self-pitying  curiosity  as  to  what  kind  of 
temporary  breakdown  is  to  follow.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  common  lot,  and 
like  good  fatalists  some  expect  the 
worst,  and  get  pretty  nearly  what  they 
expect. 

Discouragement,  however,  and  the  de- 
pression that  so  often  follows  a  climax 
of  work,  are  not  necessary.  The  body 
needs  no  such  periods;  the  mind  needs 
none;  the  spirit  is  not  at  home  on  such 
low  levels.  What  possible  reason  is 
there  why  elation  must  be  followed  by 
enervation;  and  triumph  by  total  eclipse 
of  the  spirit  that  was  an  hour  ago  tri- 
umphant? And  if  there  is  no  "must" 
about  it,  why  submit?     Why  slump? 

Of   course   a  letting   down  of   special 
tension  may   be  needed   after  a  climax 
of  eflfort,  but  that  can  be  accepted  with 
joy,   as   resting   time,    without  the   least 
burden  of  depression.    A  man  who  must 
be  working  all  the  time,  and  who,  like 
a  bicycle  rider,  cannot  keep  his  balance 
unless  he  is  moving,  has  never  learned 
the  simplest  principles  of  a  just  balance 
between    work   and    rest.      If,    when    he 
ought  to  rest,  he  finds  himself  half  sub- 
merged in  a  morass  of  regrets  and  doubts, 
and   fears,   and   work   is  the  only  thing 
he  knows   that   will  hoist  him   to  solid 
ground  again,  he  may  as  well  make  up 
his  mind  that  he  knows  as  little  about 
work    as    he    does    about    rest.      He    is 
pathetically  unprepared   for  either  state. 
He   thinks    that    rest    includes   the   very 
opposite  of  rest,  depression.     He  thinks 
that  work  is  a  sufficient  cure   for   dis- 
quiet   and    discouragement      He    wants 
to  work  when  he  should  be  resting,  and 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  the  time  comes 
when  he  works   like  a  man   who  badly 
needs  rest.     Then  he  is  so  afraid  of  the 
depression  that  usually  comes  when  he 
eases  the  tension,  that  he  works  on  in 
a  half -sick  fashion  anyway.    No,  resting 
after   toil   need    not,    must   not,*  include 
depression.      It   is    not   the    resting   that 
makes  the  trouble. 

Discouragement,  depression,  regrets 
that  .eat  out  the  heart,  hopelessness  as  to 
th*  future,  come  to  the  indolent  quite 
as  distressingly  as  to  the  worker.  Many 
an  idler  lives  in  the  very  quagmire  of 
such   a   spirit,   and   to  him   even   work 


seems  to  offer  no  lift  out  of  it.  For 
work  is  not  an  attractive  remedy  to 
him.  A  traveler  in  the  far  South  short- 
ly after  the  Civil  War,  saw  at  several 
stations  on  the  line  a  nonchalant  indivi- 
dual who. seemed  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  something.  Finally  the  traveler  said 
to  him: 

"Well,    my    friend,    are   you    looking  I 
for  work  down  this  way?" 

"Stranger,"  replied  the  other  slowly, 
"that's  exactly  what  I  hain't  a-lookin' 
for!" 

That   is   also  just  what  some   down- 
hearted folk  "hain't  a-lookin'  for";  and 
if    they    were,    there   would   be  no   as- 
surance that  having  found  it  their  dc-' 
pression  would  be  cured. 

A  discouraged  spirit  is  the  symptom 
of  a  more  serious  condition  of  the  life 
than  most  of  us  will  admit  to  ourselves. 
Uncomfortable  though  it  is,  we  do  not 
regard  that  symptom  with  nearly  enough 
dread  and  repugnance.  For  back  of  it,  in 
reality,  is  a  subtle  distrust  of  God.  The 
mind  at  once  revolts  from  that  asser- 
tion. But  what  other  reason  can  ex- 
plain the  depression  that  seizes  upon  a 
Christian,  whose  Heavenly  Father  is  the 
Lord  God  Almighty?  Can  any  of  us 
seriously  believe  that  if  we  were  wholly 
trusting  God  to  be  as  good  as  his  prom- 
ises we  could  find  or  keep  on  hand  any 
cause    for   discouragement? 

Our  past  sins  could  not  keep  us  under. 
They  are  forgotten  by  him  in  the  light 
of  forgiving  love.  God  is  not  even  re- 
membering them,  since  we  accepted  his 
Son's  disposition  of  them.  Why  should 
we  keep  them  in  mind? 

Our  weakness  surely  could  not  de- 
press us,  for  the  confiding  soul  knows 
that  in  our  weakness  Christ's  strength 
is  rounded  out  into  fulness  of  power. 

Weariness  could  not  draw  us  down 
to  a  low  spiritual  tone,  for  the  tired 
worker  is  his  special  yokefellow,  and 
what  rest  it  is  to  companion  with  him 
in  the  furrow! 

Elation  of  spirit  need  not  then  look 
for  a  collapse,  because  there  could  be 
no  height  greater  than  the  sustained  walk, 
in  loving  confidence,  with  him.  What 
light  of  day  floods  the  high  levels  and 
the  gleaming  peaks  of  that  land  of  our 
pilgrimage!  Thus  one  of  the  three  fav- 
orite songs  of  the  blind  and  dying  Ira 
D.  Sankey  was  "There'll  be  no  Dark 
Valley  When  Jesus  Comes." 

The  shade  of  the  juniper  tree  gives 
way  to  breezy  upland  sunshine,  and  the 
gloom  of  a  broken  spirit  seems  like  an 
evil  dream  whose  clutch  is  gone  with 
the  waking  song  of  birds  in  the  trees 
outside  the  window. 

Oh,  the  shame  of  it,  that  we  should 
ever  doubt  Him  so!  Is  it  that  he  has 
done  too  much  for  us,  so  that  we  be- 
come like  spoiled  children?  As  the 
gentle-spirited  Robert  Barbour  wrote: 
"The  Lord's  goodness  surrounds  us  at 
every  moment.  I  walk  through  it  al- 
most with  difficulty,  as  through  thick 
grass  and  flowers."  Distrust  of  God 
plays  havoc  with  life  and  work,  under- 
lies the  heartsickness  that  cuts  the  sinews 


of  eflfort  And  to  the  Christian  dis- 
couagement  might  as  well  be  stripped 
of  all  disguises,  and  stand  out  frankly 
as  sheer,  undeniable  distrust  of  a  loving 
Father  who  wants  to  do  for  us  in  all 
things  more  than  we  can  ask  or  think. 

Why  not  give  him  the  opportunity  he 
seeks  to  put  underneath  us  the  everlasting 
arms?  Why  not  make  an  end  of  dis- 
trust and  complaint,  of  doubt  and  fear? 
Why  not  be  as  joyous  as  he  wishes  us 
to  be?  Why  not  let  him  do  what  he 
wants  to  do  for  us  and  be  glad  about  it  ? 


Sayings  and  Doinga 

Milk  may  be  white  but  it  helps  put 
roses  in  the  children's  cheeks. 

Good  food,  sunshine  and  fresh  air 
are  mighty  fighters  against  disease. 

The  refrigerator  door  habitually  left 
open  makes  the  ice  man  smile  with 
satisfaction.    There's  a  reason. 

The  bread  box  needs  a  frequent 
scalding  and  airing  during  the  summer 
if  you  want  tQ  keep  the  bread  from 
molding. 


THE  EDITOR'S  FARM  BUDGET 


A  storekeeper  the  other  day  asked 
me,  "Have  you  seen  any  frost  this 
month?"  That  was  along  the  fore 
part  of  June;  and  you  ought  to  have 
seen  the  look  on  his  face  when  I  an- 
swered, "Yes,  sir,  I  have.  We  had 
a  frost  at  the  farm  last  Wednesday. 
I  saw  it  myself;  and  then,  a  man  told 
me  since  then  there  was  quite  a  frost 
where  he  lived  two  or  three  days 
later." 

"I  didn't  think  we  would  have  any 
more  frost  this  summer."  That  was 
all  he  said,  but  I  feel  sure  I  know 
what  he  was  thinking  about.  When 
the  farmers  have  frosts  and  droughts 
and  other  things  to  get  along  with, 
the  business  men  downtown  have  diffi- 
cult problems  to  face  themselves. 
What  hits  the  farmer  hits  every  kind 
of  business.  The  farmer  must  not 
only  feed  the  folks  of  the  city;  he 
must  buy  shoes  and  hardware  and 
clothing  and  all  sorts  of  things  to 
keep  the  people  there  comfortable.  It 
always  "makes  the  city  scrabble  in 
hard  to  have  the  farmer  scrabble. 

The  farmer  folks  arc  getting  along 
first  rate,  though,  in  spite  of  the  low 
price  for  milk  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts. They  are  simply  narrowing 
down  their  operations  to  fit  their  re- 
ceipts, and  in  this  way  they  are  help- 
ing to  readjust  prices. 

A  man  drove  into  our  yard  about 
noon  yesterday.  He  was  an  agent 
for  agricultural  implements  and  he  had 
a  man  with  him  selling — or  trying  to 
sell— silos.  After  he  had  learned  that 
we  were  not  in  the  market  this  year, 
he  said  he  had  fifteen  or  sixteen  farm- 
ers on  his  list  who  were  in  the  same 
fix.  No  new  silos  this  year.  Next 
year  they  hoped  to  be  ready  for  such 
an  investment. 

No  word  of  complaint;  just  a  care- 
ful conduct  of  business  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  a  big  hope  for  the  future. 
This,  I  think,  is  the  situation  with  the 
great  body  of  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  advantage  of  planting  corn  and 
sowing  other  seeds  of  good  germina- 
tion; and  this  year  we  have  had  a 
marked  example  on  our  own  farm  of 
this  truth.  Through  the  G.  L.  F.,  my 
boy  bought  some  seed  corn  for  en- 
silage. It  was  as  fine  looking  corn 
as  I  ever  saw.  The  kernels  were 
large  and  plump.  We  planted  it  hope- 
ful of  good  results.  Just  a  week  from 
the  time  we  put  the  seed  in,  it  began 
to  come  up,  and  the  blades  had  such 
a  fine,  bright,  virile  appearance  that 
we  are  sure  nothing  aside  from  some 


great  crop  calamity  can  prevent  us 
from  harvesting  an  excellent  crop.  It 
surely  does  pay  to  use  good  seed. 

Not  only  do  we  expect  a  ^  better 
growth  from  choice  seed  of  any  kind, 
but  I  am  sure  the  crop  matures  earl- 
ier, which  is  quite  a  point.  We  al- 
ways have  a  race  to  get  ahead,  and 
to  keep  aliead  of  frost  in  pur  locality. 
The  better  the  seed  the  more  sure  wc 
are  of  coming  out  ahead. 

That  calls  to  mind  what  a  man 
said  to  me  yesterday.  I  was  getting 
some  tomato  plants  of  him.  Pond- 
erosa  was  the  kind  I  wanted,  and  the 
seedsman  told  me  that  they  used  to 
think  this  variety  was  later  than  some 
other.  "But  now,"  he  went  on  to 
say,  "we  have  improved  the  Ponder- 
osa  so  that  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  early  as  any  kind  we  have." 

And  then  I  thought  of  what  our 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
saying  just  now  about  the  movement 
of  winter  wheat  toward  the  northward 
on  account  of  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  the  different  varieties 
of  wheat  grown.  We  can  now  look 
for  ripened  wheat  a  good  many  miles 
farther  north  than  we  once  did.  It  no 
doubt  is  the  same  way  with  other 
crops,   corn   among  the   rest. 

From  all  these  things  we  may  be 
sure  that  farming  today  is  a  good 
deal  more  than  working  with  the  bare 
hands.  It  means  thought  and  an  in- 
telligent application  of  sound  judg- 
ment to  all  we  do  on  the  farm. 

We  hear  much  about  the  problems 
the  farmer  of  today  has  to  face,  and 
he  has  them,  many  of  them;  but  so 
did  the  farmer  of  yesterday,  and  so, 
too,  will  the  farmer  of  tomorrow. 
When  all  the  problems  which  so  vex 
us  now  have  been  solved,  new  ones 
will  come  up  that  will  call  for  atten- 
tion. It  will  always  be  so  to  the  end 
of  time. 

And  we  would  not  have  it  other- 
wise. Were  we  ever  to  come  to  a 
time  when  there  were  not  new  and 
difficult  questions  to  be  settled,  much 
of  the  happiness  would  be  taken  out 
of  life.  We  need  the  spur  of  present- 
day  problems  to  keep  us  alert  and 
up-to-date.  After  the  old  has  been 
mastered,  we  turn  to  the  new  with 
eagerness,  that  we  may  win  new  vic- 
tories. Old  fields  cleared  up,  we  seek 
with   joy   forests   still   unbroken. 

But  to  get  the  most  good  out  of 
the  trying  things  of  the  present  mo- 
ment we  must  cheerfully  put  the  very 
best  there  is  in  us  into  their  doing. 
That  will  fit  us  for  the  uncertainties 
and  the  difficulties  that  lie  on  ahead. 
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Topic  No.  1817.  Acgubt  1— The  Irish 
potato  crop  will.  In  all  probability,  be  a 
profitable  crop  thi»  season  and  one  that  will 
be  well  worth  saving.  The  loss  in  po- 
tatoes (luring  the  winter  months  by  iin- 
proper  housing  is  astonishing.  What  is 
your  method  of  housing  potatoes  to  pre- 
vent decay,  insure  safety  from  freexing 
and  not  taste  of  the  earth  if  buried? 


W.  L.  H.,  New  Windsor,  Md.— Gar- 
dening to  the  average  man  is  a  word 
which  means  hard  work,  but  to  ihc 
up-to-date  gardener  it  means  recrea- 
tion with  a  profit  attached  whenever 
done  with  labor  saving  tools,  of  which 
there  are  many  good  ones  on  the 
market. 

I  have  my  five  shovel  lever  culti- 
vator for  one  horse  which  is  just  a 
little  better  than  the  average  cultiva- 
tor as  it  can  break  the  ground  up  finer 
than  any  cultivator  which  I  have  ever 
seen  work.  By  going  through  the 
rows  twice,  which  is  necessary  in  cul- 
tivating each  row,  there  is  never  a 
weed  that  is  left  untouched*  and  if  the 
ground  is  a  little  rough  it  breaks  it 
up  and  pulverizes  it  nicely,  leaving  a 
dust  layer  which  preserve?  the  mois- 
ture from  the  hot  summer  sun.  By 
throwing  the  shovels  together  as 
close  as  possible  I  can  lay  out  a  fur- 
row as  good  as  with  a  ^one  shovel 
plow,  and  by  throwing  the  shovels 
open  as  far  as  possible  and  turning 
up  the  middle  back  shovel  I  have  a 
coverer  for  covering  up  potatoes, 
corn,  etc.,  when  dropped  by  hand  in 
a  furrow. 

For  my  small  gardens  I  have  a 
hand  cultivator  which  has  six  sets  of 
attachments.  This  has  two  wheels, 
which  permits  me  to  cultivate  both 
sides  of  a  row  on  one  trip,  thereby 
catching  all  weeds  by  throwing  the 
dirt  up  to  plant3  evenly.  I  use  this 
cultivator  for  marking  off  rows  which 
are  to  be  sown  by  hand,  such  as 
onion  sets,  and  then  using  it  again 
to  close  up  the  furrow  over  the  sets, 
thereby  saving  many  a  backache  which 
comes  with  sticking  sets  and  seeds- 
Just  yesterday  a  man  who  was  watch- 
ing me  use  the  hand  cultivator  said 
that  I  did  as  much  in  a  half  an  hour 
as  he  could  do  with  the  hand  hoe 
in  a  day.  The  hand  hoe  must  not  be 
neglected,  however,  especially  the  new, 
adjustable  hoe  which  permits  widen- 
ing for  the  hoeing  of  seedlings 
by  straddling  the  rows.  This  hoe  I 
also  find  pulverizes  the  ground  and 
leaves  it  in  better  condition  than  the 
old  one  blade  hoe  and  saves  time  by 
permitting  one  to  get  over  a  great 
amount  of  ground. 

My  greatest  time  saving  tool  is  my 
hand  planter,  with  which  I  plant  all 
of  my  seeds  from  sweet  corn  down 
to  the  fine  celery  seed.  It  is  complete 
with  seed  disks  and  regulators,  which 
permit  me  to  drop  any  size  seed,  and 
at  any  distance  and  as  many  as  I  de^ 
sire,  either  in  hills  or  drill.  This 
planter  I  have  had  four  years  and 
now  I  would  not  be  without  one  as 
I  cannot  begin  to  calculate ,  the 
amount  of  time  and  hard  work  it  saves 
in  a  year.  I  have  planted  a  piece  of 
ground  in  sugar  corn  with  the  planter 
and  immediately  changed  the  regula- 
tor, and  put  in  cornbeans  and  ran  the 
planter  through  the  same  rows,  sow- 
ing my  beans  where  ordinarily  they 
would  have  had  to  be  planted  with 
the  hoe  by  hand  after  the  corn  came 
up.  The  beans  always  climb  up  the 
stalk  which  is  nearest  them,  so  I  never 
have  any  trouble  even  if  they  are  not 
in  hills. 

Last  of  all  I  must  say  that  I  could 
never  do  without  my  compressed  air 
Sprayer,  as  it  is  termed  a  tool,  with 
which  to   fight   the   bugs,  blights,   etc, 


This  holds  three  gallons  and  is  made 
of  brass  and  is  easily  carried  on  the 
shoulder;  no  garden  can  be  a  success 
without  a  good  sprayer  when  insects, 
blights,  etc.,  are  so  prevalent  as  in 
these  days. 

C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va.— Be- 
lievingfa  hoe  was  a  hoe,  a  plow  a  plow, 
a  rake  a  rake,  etc.,  I  plodded  along  in 
my  garden  for  years  before  1  discover- 
ed I  was  not  using  modern  tools  and 
that  my  work,  while  fairly  efficient, 
was  unnecessarily  laborious  and,  worst 
of  all,  backing  in  pleasure  and  enthus- 
iasm, the  secret  of  most  good  gardens. 
Seeing  many  new  garden  tools  and  im- 
plements on  the  market  last  season,  I 
fell  for  most  of  them,  including  a  new 
plow,  several  hoes,  a  bean  and  corn 
dropper  and  a  complete  set  of  detach- 
able tools,  all  to  fit  one  handle. 

The  plow,  the  only  one  I  ever  saw 
that  would  not  suit  a  drunken  mari, 
has  a  wheel  that  will  not  wobble.  It  is 
the  most  perfect  little  plow  I  ever  saw 
and  does  excellent  work.  If  you  are 
tired  of  a  garden  plow  that  was  made 
for  a  drunken  man,  buy  one  with  a 
wheel  that  won't  wobble  and  you  will 
plow  your  garden  every  time  you  think 
about  going  to  the  old  fishing  hole. 
While  this  plow  has  a  complete  set  of 
detachable  tools,  I  had  a  blacksmith 
make  me  a  little  cross-beam  to  hol« 
two  shovels  instead  of  one.  It  works 
fine  and  in  wide  rows  enables  me  to  do 
twice  the  work  just  as  efficiently. 

My  bean  and  corn  dropper,  adjust- 
able to  any  desired  planting,  is  a  great 
little  tool  that  I  would  have  owned 
long  ago  had  I  known  its  accuracy  and 
labor-saving  quahties.  As  to  hoes,  I 
never  before  knew  a  fellow  could  find 
use  for  so  many  different  kinds  in  a 
garden  till  I  purchased  them.  Next 
time  you  go  to  town  purchase  three  or 
four  hoes  of  different  weights  and 
widths  and  when  you  go  to  the  garden 
take  them  all  along,  trying  one,  then 
the  other,  till  all  have  been  tried  out; 
then  see  if  you  don't  take  them  all 
after  that.  One  of  my  handiest  garden 
implements  is  a  combination  of  de- 
tachable tools,  including  hoe,  rake, 
plow,  weeder  and  turn-plow,  all  to  fit 
one  handle,  adjustable  also  to  any 
angle. 

If  you  want  a  good  garden  and  don't 
have  it,  what  you  need  is  enthusiasm. 
Your  implement  or  hardware  man 
handles  it  in  the  f^rm  of  some  good 
garden  tools. 


formed  on  top  of  an  inch  or  two  from 
being  sun-baked  aftef  alieavy  rain,  the 
roots  of  the  plants  cannot  get  the  air 
required  for  best  growth,  and  for  that 
reason  plants  often  turn  yellow  and 
sometimes  die.  Another  object  of  cul- 
tivation is,  that  it  breaks  up  the  soil 
particles,  making  plant  food  more 
available  for  the  feeding  rootlets.  Shal- 
low, frequent  cultivation  during  dry 
weather  results  in  forming  what  is 
called  a  "dust  mulch"  or  blanket  to  re- 
tain moistures.  Deep  cultivation  .in- 
jures the  feeding  rootlets,  depriving  the 
plant  of  proper  nourishment. 

From  one-half  ^acre  we  often  sell 
from  $75  to  $100  worth  of  vegetables 
and  have  plenty  to  eat  all  along  and  to 
can  for  winter.  Who  can  beat  this 
with  any  modern  improved  implement? 
We  find  the  "Iron  Age"  cultivator 
meet's  all  of  the  above  requirements 
more  fully  than  any  other  implement 
we  ever  tried. 


A.  A.  H.,  Bethpage,  Tenn.— No  man 
who  has  much  of  a  garden  can  afford 
to  go  along  with  just  the  garden  hoe 
and  rake.  I  once  thought  that  was  all 
I  needed,  and  to  plow  it  when  neces- 
sary. But  I  decided  I  wanted  a  Planet 
Junior  garden  cultivator  with  the  va- 
rious attachments.  I  have  found  this 
the  greatest  tool  I  ever  saw  for  the 
garden.  I  never  put  a  horse  in  my 
garden  now  after  I  get  it  ready  to 
plant,  as  I  use  the  cultivator  all  the 
time.  I  can  raise  more  truck  on  less 
ground  with  a  hand  cultivator  and  also 
cultivate  the  crops  much  better.  I 
would  not  take  twice  its  cost  and  do 
without  it.  Any  of  the*  standard  gar- 
den tools  beats  the  old  hoe  and  rake — 
saves  time  and  does  better  work. 
Every  farm  that  has  even  a  small  gar- 
den should  have  a  garden  cultivator. 


W.  H.  H.,  Prince  George,  Va.— Our 
experience  in  gardening  for  market  for 
fifty  odd  years  has  proven  to  our  en- 
tire satisfaction  that  no  implement  for 
all-around  cultivation  is  equal  to  the 
old  reliable  one-horse  cultivator  (Iron 
Age),  regardless  of  the  latest  or  mod- 
ern improved  implements  now  on  the 
market,  as  it  is  the  standard  of  perfec- 
tion in  many  ways. 

If  anyone  in  our  immediate  section 
has  a  good  garden  you  can  just  bet 
that  we  will  have  one,  and  often  a 
"good  one"  when  our  neighbors'  arc  a 
total  failure,  which  wc  owe  to  the 
"Iron  Age"  cultivator.  After  the  vege- 
tables are  planted,  we  never  use  any 
implement  but  the  cultivator.  Of 
course,  it  is  essential  to  use  the  weed- 
ing hoe  occasionally. 

A  good  many  gardeners  have  an 
idea  that  cultivation  is  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  killing*  weeds  and  grass. 
Now,  while  the  killing  of  weeds  and 
grass  is  an  important  factor,  yet  it  is 
only  one  object  of  cultivation.  The 
roots  of  plants  require  air  just  the  same 
as  the  tops,  and  if  the  ground  is  pack- 
ed  or   allowed   to   have   a   hard   crust 


W.  A.  G.,  Vincennes,  Ind. — I  have 
made  it  a  business  through  the  years 
to  cultivate  a  good  large  garden.  It 
is  a  paj'ing  and  pleasant  thing  to  en- 
gage in.  For  some  years  I  used  only  a 
spade,  a  rake  and  a  hoe  or  so.  Only 
a  small  area  of  ground  can  be  taken 
care  of  that  way,  and  then  only  with 
very  much  work. 

All  along  I  added  better  tools.  I 
now  find  a  complete  outfit  includes  the 
first  named  hand  tools,  but  good,  rapid 
and  splendid  work  is  accomplished  by 
employing  a  five-hoe  expanding  cul- 
tivator for  horse  plowing,  a  hand  roll- 
er, a  seed  planter,  a  plant  setter,  a 
long-handled,  narrow  tool  for  stirring 
the  soil  between  onions,  beets,  radishes, 
etc.,  and  a  hand  push  garden  plow, 
having  a  number  of  attachments  for 
varied  work.  I  employ  long  rows, 
drilled  or  set  one  way,  and  cultivate 
cleanly,  often,  and  rather  shallow.  I 
grow  many  vegetables  and  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  labor. 


Useful  Hubam  Clover 

(Concluded  from  page  154) 
ported  give  some  idea  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  plant  for  green  manure, 
pasture  and  honey  production.  Grown 
under  crowded  field  conditions  the  clover 
makes  a  much  finer  growth  and  may 
furnish  two  cuttings  of  hay,  or  an  abund- 
ance of  highly  nutritious  pasture  for 
such  animals  as  cattle,  horses  or  sheep. 

The  drought  resistant  qualities  of  Hu- 
bam clover  are  reported  from  several 
States  as  remarkable.  In  one  instance, 
without  irrigation  and  with  less  than 
one  inch  of  rainfall  after  the  clover 
was  seeded,  it  grew  to  a  height  of  7 
feet  and  showed  no  ill  effect  of  the 
drouth  when  all  other  vegetation  per- 
ished in  the  worst  drought  experienced 
since  1882. 

Its  heavy  seed  setting  characters  are 
indicated  by  seed  spikes  which  have 
measured  20  inches  in  length.  Planted 
in  rows  3  feet  apart  the  seed  yields 
have  averaged  from  5  to  8  bushels  per 


acre,  while  with  closely  spaced  growth? 
the  yield  has  run  over  10  bushela  per 
acre  of  clean,  scarified  seed. 

While  Hubam  clover  has  gained 
many  friends  the  past  year,  the  most 
uniformly  enthusiastic  group  of  men 
are  the  bee  keepers.  The  most  widely 
read  and  oldest  bee  journal  in  the 
United  States  carried  extensive  discus- 
sions of  its  merit,  with  many  illustra- 
tions, in  eight  of  the  twelve  issues  of 
the  year  1920. 

Thus  far  the  greatest  interest  in  this 
clover  has  been  in  the  corn  belt  and  in 
the      heavy     grain-growing      sections, 
where   it   is  believed   that   as   a   green 
manure   crop,  to   be   seeded   with   the 
small    grains,    it    may    make    possible 
very  important  changes  in  the  systems 
of  rotation.  At  the   Iowa   Experiment 
Station  strips  of  Hubam  clover,  bien- 
nial white   sweet   clover,  biennial  yel- 
low sweet  clover,  medium  red  clover, 
mammoth  clover  and  alsike  clover  were 
seeded   across    fields   of   oats,     spring 
wheat  and  barley.  These  seedings  were 
made  on  the  highest  and  what  might  be 
termed   the  most   unfavorable   soil   on 
the  college  farm.  The  small  grains  were 
cut   when   ripe   with   a   binder,   leaving 
about  6  inches  of  stubble.  The  barley 
and  oats  were  cut  shortly  after  the  first 
of  July  and  at  this  time   the  Hubam 
clover    was    but    little   tailer    than .  the 
stubble,   only   the    taller   plants    being 
clipped  back  with  thje  binder.  That  it 
was    just     ready    to    make    its    rapid 
growth   is   indicated   by   the   fact  that 
when  the  spring  wheat  was  cut  10  days 
later  many  of  the  Hubam  plants  were 
only  about  4  inches  below  the  bottom 
of  the  wheat  heads.  The  growth  was 
not  sufficient  to  cause  any  trouble  in 
handling    the    grain.    Considering    the 
soil  and  the  season  the  growth  made 
by  the  Hubam  clover  was  remarkable. 
None   of   the   more   commonly   grown 
clovers — alsike,  medium  red,  or  mam- 
moth— made  sufficient  growth  to  cover 
the  small  grain   stubble.   The  biennial 
sweet    clovers    did    somewhat      better, 
making  a  growth  of  from  8  to  12  inch- 
es, while  the  Hubam  made  a  growth 
of   from    3    to   sy2    feet.    Comparative 
yields  were  obtained  of  these  clovers, 
cutting  them   close   to  the   surface   of 
the  ground.  These  samples  were  dried 
in  order  to  free  them  from  water,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  Hubam  had  pro- 
duced over  3000  pounds  of  water-free 
material  per  acre.  This  was  over  three 
times   the  yield  of     material     secured 
from  the  biennial  white   sweet   clover, 
five  times  the  yield  of  biennial  yellow 
sweet  clover  and  six  times  the  yield  of 
either   the   medium   red   or   mammoth 
clover. 

While  47,000  trials  with  this  clover 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries  would  seem  like 
quite  a  large  number,  yet  it  is  no  doubt 
true  that  only  a  very  small  per  cent, 
of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
have  even  heard  of  this  clover,  to 
say  nothing  of  growing  it.  Owing  to 
the  large  number  of  requests  which  are 
continually  being  made  for  samples  of 
this  seed  and  in  order  to  hasten  widcv- 
spread  trials  with  it,  the  Iowa  Experi- 
ment Station  has  continued  to  supply 
very  small  samples  of  seed  to  those 
requesting  it.  Address  requests  for  this 
seed  to  the  Farm  Crops  Section.  Ames, 
Iowa,  and  do  not  fail  to  address  the 
return  stamped  envelope. 
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August  1 — Spiced  preaerveB,  conserves,  rel- 
ishes, pickles  (other  than  cucumber). 
There  is  a  demand  for  good  recipes  for 
these  things;  please  give  your  best  for 
any  or  all.  Only  tried  and  successful 
recipes  are  wanted  and  suniethlng  out  of 


fhe  ordinary   will  be  appreciated, 
be  brief,  but  explicit. 


Please 


the  neighbors.  Such  as  circulars  to 
advertise  something  they  have  for 
sale,  business  letters,  or  any  particular 
manuscript,  and  birth  lists  of  their  chil- 
dren they  wish  to  pres'erve.  For  this 
accommodation  I  charge  a  reasonable 
sum  or  perhaps  (?)  I  might  get  more 
work  than   I   needed. 

While  canning  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  home  use  I  fill  a   few  jars  very 
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carefully  as  to  arrangement  of  pack 
and^  perfection  of  color,  sterilizing 
properly  in  canner  or  large  kettle. 
These  I  put  on  exhibition  at  the  com- 
munity and  county  fairs  and  usually 
receive  prize  money  on  a  jar  or  two  at 
least.  It  pays,  too,  to  study  the  prem- 
ium list  and  talce  any  fresh  vegetab.e 
of  superior  quality,  tomatoes,  green 
beans,  onions  and  peppers.     We  lose 


G«(  vo«r  ewttribtitiomjm  marty.  if  it  «foos  mot 
rmach  am  at  tmaat  t5  duy  hoform  tht  4mtm  of 
iatmo,  it  wilt  bo  too  Imto, 


Earning  the  Ever  Welcome  Pin  Money 


Mrs.  C.  N.,  Greenville,  Ind.— Na- 
poleon said,  "Get  your  principles  right 
and  your  finances  will  take  care  of 
themselves."  These  words  are  only  a 
man-of-the-world  paraphrase  of  the 
Biblical  text,  "Seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  all  else  shall  be  added 
unto  you." 

Money  is  not  the  highest  good,  but 
it  is  essential;  and  if  essential,  God 
will  provide  some  means  of  supplying 
it.  Just  what  means  will  depend  upon 
the  individual  talent  and  there  is  no 
woman  without  her  talent.  The  rub 
comes  in  her  failure  to  see  it  or  respect 
it. 

At  this  moment  I  am  writing  these 
words  in  the  hope  of  earning  a  dollar. 
If  they  are  not  useful  words,  not 
worth  anything,  they  will  earn  noth- 
ing. Many  topics  are  discussed  in 
these  columns  about  which  I  cannot 
say  anything.     Then  it  is  your  turn. 

Several  women's  magazines  pay  well 
for  items  describing  home-made,  labor- 
saving  devices  or  usefuF  hints  for  do- 
ing work.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  this 
year  to  do  private  teaching  for  boys 
and  girls  who  have  failed  through  sick- 
ness or  other  cause  to  keep  up  with 
their  classes.  At  first  I  did  such  work 
gratuitously:   now   there  is  demand. 

Could  not  some  young  woman  fresh 
from  school  or  college  earn  money  at 
home  by  taking  care  of  city  children 
for  part  of  their  vacation,  giving  them, 
say,  a  six  weeks'  course  in  birds,  trees, 
wild  flowers  (and  overalls)?  True,  I 
speak  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  but 
I  have  found  that  the  world  is  wiHing 
to  pay  when  its  needs  are  supplied. 

I  have  a  good  neighbor  who  cannot 
read  nor  write,  but  whose  jellies  and 
preserves  are  perfect.  She  has  no 
fruit,  but  I  have,  and  there  are  friends 
in  the  city  ready  to  buy  and  come  after 
the  goods.  A  little  co-operation  is 
good.  City  women  will  also  buy  quilts 
and  braided  rugs  and  crochet  work, 
and  are  delighted  to  get  them.  The 
only  difficulty  is  to  bring  purchaser 
and  producer  together,  and  here  is 
where  friends  and  common  sense  come 
in.  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive  their  as- 
sistance. Let  us  help  each  other  and 
let  us  be  country  women  and  do  the 
kind  of  work  we  can  do  well  and  re- 
spect the  Avork  of  our  hands,  be  it 
pickles  or  cabbages  or  rag  rugs  or 
well-ironed  clothes.  Let  us  not  ape 
our  city  friends,  but  be  what  we  are, 
whole  heartedly.  Let  us  get  our  prin- 
ciples right  and  see  if  the  pin  money 
doesn't  come  along. 

"If  a  man  write  a  better  book,  or 
preach  a  better  sermon,  or  make  a  bet- 
ter mouse-trap  than  his  neighbor, 
though  he  live  in  the  woods,  the  world 
will  make  a  beaten  track  to  his  door." 
— Emerson. 


OH^Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  thei  your   name  and   address  in   full,   state  ths 
quantity    of    material    required,    accompany!  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  joa  want, 
each    pattern.      Patterns   are    perfect-flttlngl  and   send 
and   seam  allowing.      When   ordering   write  |  IS  eents  for  e«cli. 


C.  S.  A.,  Paris,  Tenn.— A  good  way 
to  make  a  few  extra  dollars  and  also 
use  up  an  accumulation  of  old  sheets, 
pillow  cases  and  left-over  scraps  of 
white  goods  is  to  knit  washable  rugs 
for  use  in  bath  rooms.  These  find  a 
ready  sale  and  can  be  made  in  a  short 
time. 

All  white  makes  a  nice  rug,  but  one 
in  combination  with  either  pink  or  blue 
is  far  prettier.     It  is  not  advisable  to 


use  old  colored  cotton  goods  in  mak- 
ing knit  rugs,  unless  quite  strong,  for 
it  will  soon  break  and  one's  labor  be 
lost;  so  if  yoii  have  no  new  colored 
scraps  dye  half  of  the  white  rags  the 
color  you  decide  to  use.  Cut  into  strips, 
tack  and  wind  into  balls. 

Ten  inches  square  is  a  good  size  to 
make  the  block-.,  though  squares  of  a 
smaller  size  make  most  effective  rugs. 
For  a  rug  30x70  inches,  which  is  a 
good  size  for  the  bath  room,  you  will 
need  to  knit  eleven  of  the  colored 
squares  and  ten  white  ones.  The  best 
way  is  to  crochet  a  chain  ten  inches 
long  without  stretching,  then,  using  a 
knitting  needle,  take  up  the  stitches  of 
the  chain  and  continue  with  plain  knit- 
ting until  a  ten-inch  square  is  made, 
then  bind  offT  This  is  a  more  satis- 
factory plan  than  to  say  cast  on  so 
many  stitches,  because  knitters  vary  so 
greatly  in  their  work;  some  knitting  a 
loose  stitch  and  others  tight. 

After  the  blocks  are  knit  whip  them 
together  with  alternate  colors.  Begin 
the  first  row  with  a  colored  square 
and  end  with  a  colored  block;  begin 
the  second  row  with  a  white  square 
and  end  with  the  same.  Also  be  sure 
to  alternate  the  way  the  knitting  runs; 
if  in  the  first  colored  square  the  rows 
of  knitting  run^cross-ways,  then  let 
the  rows  in  the  second  square  run  up 
and  down;  this  makes  a  better  looking 
rug.  When  the  squares  have  been 
whipped  together,  work  a  row  of  single 
crochet  around   outer  edge. 

The.  squares  may  be  in  Qrochet  if 
one  prefers;  and  carpet  warp  may  be 
used,  but  cloth  makes  a  softer  rug  and 
is  also  easier  to  wash. 

Bath  room  sash  curtains  may  be 
made  to  correspond  with  the  rug  by 
using  Indian  Head  domestic  and  add- 
ing a  border  of  applique  colored 
squares  of  size  desired. 

A  couple  of  these  rugs  with  curtains 
to  match  would  make  a  nice  gift  for  a 
new  housekeeper.  The  customer  may 
furnish  the  material  and  pay  only  for 
the  work. 


Mrs.  J.  C,  Ethridge,  Tenn. — For  ex- 
tra money  for  the  farm  woman  in 
summer  there  is  usually  some  surplus 
butter,  fresh  vegetables  or  chickens 
that  can  be  sold  for  ready  cash. 

Then  the  farm  papers  are  waiting 
for  tried  experiences  of  those  who 
know.  And  if  we  use  the  kodak  for 
snapping  unusual  growth  of  any  cer- 
tain vegetable  in  our  garden,  and  ac- 
company this  with  a  thorough  descrip- 
tion of  how  it  was  raised,  amount  of 
yield  and  any  new  and  original  ideas 
possible  we  will  doubtless  find  some 
farm  publication  anxious  for  the  ar- 
ticle and  who  will  pay  us  for  it. 

Previous  to  my  marriage  I  was  Gov- 
ernment agent  for  Girls'  Canning 
Clubs  in  our  county,  so  naturally  then 
and  since  I  take  an  especial  interest 
in  any  club  work.  We  now  have  com- 
munity, and  corn  and  pig  clubs.  By 
keeping  in  touch  with  members  of 
these,  their  work  and  progress,  and  the 
use  of  my  kodak  some  interesting  ac- 
counts may  be  gotten  up  for  such  pa- 
pers as  use  them. 

Personally,  being  fortunate  in  own- 
ing a  typewriter,  I  do  a  little  work  for 


1068. — LndleH'  WaiMt.  Cut  in  sizes  ."^G  to 
42  Inches  buHt  men  sure.  Size  36  requires 
1%  yards  36-lnch  material  with  %  yard 
36-lnch  contrasting. 

0022. — Ladles*  Blouse.  Cut  in  sizes  .16  to 
42  inrhcH  bust  measure.  Size  36  Vequires 
1V4    yarda  36-luch   material. 

0K.12. — LadicH*  Dross.  Cut  in  sizes  36  to 
42  Inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  requires 
4%  yards  36- inch  material,  with  ^4  yard 
40-Inch  contrasting. 

0«51. — Ladlos'  Dross.  Cut  In  sizes  36  to 
42  inches  bust  moasiire.  Size  36  requires 
4H  yards  36-inch  material,  with  %  yard 
7-incn   contrasting   for  chemisette. 

0H3S. — Olrls'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  6  to  14 
years.  Size  8  requires  3%  yards  36-inch 
material  with  3%    yards   binding. 

0020. — Girls'  and  Child's  Romper  Dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  2  to  10  years.     Size  8  requires 


3   yards   86-lnch    material   with    8%    yards 
bliidinK  and  5  yards  ribbon. 

0880. — Ladies'  Apron.  Cut  in  sizes  36, 
40,  44  and  4M  inches  bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  4V^  yards  32  or  36-Inch  ma- 
terial with  %  yard  24-lnch  contrasting. 

00O2. — Child's  Dress.  Cut  In  sizes  2  to 
8  years.  Size  4  requires  1%  yards  36-inch 
material  with    ^    yard  32-Inch  contrasting. 

0014. — Ladles'  Apron.  Cut  In  sizes  3d, 
40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Siz6  36 
requires  3Vi  yards  86-inch  material. 

104S. — Boys'  Suit.  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and 
6  years.  Size  4  requires  1%  yards  32-Inch, 
or  1  yard  36-lnoh,  striped  material,  with 
IM  yards  82-inch,  or  1  yard  36-lncb,  white 
material. 

0044. — Ladles'  Dress.  Cut  In  sizes  36  to 
42  inches  bust  measure,  f^lze  36  requires 
4%  yards  36-Inch  material,  with  Vi  yard 
36- inch   contrasting. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 


Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  In 
Tub  r«.\CTiCAi..  Farmkr,  we  are  unable  to 
lllustnite  as  many  patterns  as  we  would 
like;  therefore,  we  publish  each  quarter  a  00- 
page  fashion  magazine  railed  The  Fashion 
World,  which  Is  edited  new  from  rover  to 
cover  each  Issue,  Illustrates  all  the  n^w 
•  styles  and  contains  hints  on  dressmaking, 
etc.     This  interesting   little  magazine  costs 


10  cents  a  copy  when  ordered  alone,  but  we 
will  send  you  u  copy  for  8  cents  if  you  order 
It  at  the  same  time  as  you  order  a  pattern. 
Send  20  rents  for  one  pattern  and  a  copy 
of  the  fashion  t>ook,  or  if  you  want  to  be 
kept  In  touch  with  all  the  new  styles  as  they 
come  out  each  season,  we  will  enter  your 
name  for  a  one  year  snbscrlntlon  for  our 
quarterly  fashion  magazine  for  35  cents. 
Address 


nothing  if  a  prize  is  not  won,  and  if 
we  win  it  is  clear  gain.  A  prize  was 
offered  last  year  at  our  county  fair  for 
best  garment  made  of  -sacks.  There 
were  on  exhibition  tiny  Gertrude 
skirts,  camisoles,  sunbonnets,  etc., 
some  with  tatting  and  embroidery;  but 
my  little  dress  took  the  cash.  I  had 
dyed  the  sacks  evenly  a  lemon  yellow, 
made  it  up  neatly,  piping  with  tiny 
black,  and  worked  a  dash  of  embroid- 
ery in  black.  The  prize  was  $1.00  and 
my  little  girl  enjoyed  wearing  the  gar- 
ment afterwards. 

After  the  gathering  in  and  canning 
of  fall  is  over  I  have  time  to  do  some 
sewing  for  the  neighbors,  and  if  one 
is  handy  at  designing,  those  not  pos- 
sessed with  this  talent  will  gladly  ex- 
change work  or  cv«n  pay  cash  for 
one's  services.  In  the  country  we  have 
no  shop  windows  at  hand  to  gaze  upon 
when  a  new  garment  must  be  made  im- 
mediately, but  modern  magazines  and 
mail  order  catalogs  give  wonderful 
creations  in  blouses,  smocks,  children's 
clothes  and  the  like  that  are  a  delight 
lor  me  to  copy.  Our  standard  patterns 
on  hand  may  be  changed  to  suit  the 
design  oftentimes  and  save  the  price  of 
new  ones.  It  is  also  a  great  advan- 
tage for  one  who  sews  to  be  able  to 
embroidery  and  make  lace,  as  all  these 
little  touches  make  up  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  garment. 

Another  way  I  have  made  a  bit  of 
spending  money  is  crocheting  at  odd 
times  on  yokes,  trimming  for  table 
runners,  boudoir  caps  and  various 
dainty  articles  that  please  the  lover  of 
beautiful  things  to  wear. 


wall  paper  and  glass  beads.  I  will  try 
to  sell  them  either  by  advertising  in 
our  local  newspaper  or  by  taking  them 
'to  some  store  to  sell  on  commission. 

Then,  we  live  right  along  a  much- 
traveled  road  and  I  tried  selling  some 
of  our  produce  last  summer  right  at 
home  with  good  success,  so  I  may  try 
more  this  year.  Corn  that  cannot  be 
disposed  of  in  this  way  will  be  dried 
and  sold  when  going  tQ  town  with 
other  things.     , 

I  also  try  -to  -rmisc  a,  few  chickens 
Mic^  yeari  TAlihPVigh  we  do  not  have 
tniiigs  fixed  yet  to  raise  as  many  as 
I  should  like,  .yiet  the  price  has  been 
good  and  with  feed  cheap  we  will  be 
encouraged  to  "try  again," 


Mrs.  B.  R.  M.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
— I  try  to  nsake  one  nice  piece  of  lace 
each  year,  and  perhaps  the  most  satis- 
factory piece  I  ever  made  was  an  Irish 
lace  shawl  collar  that  is  now  going  on 
three  years  old,  has  in  it  about  seven- 
ty-five cents'  worth  of  No.  100  cotton 
thread,  and  occupied  my  spare  time  for 
about  six  weeks  of  one  winter.  This 
collar  was  first  exhibited  at  a  small 
local  fair  and  drew  a  "first"  of  fifty 
cents,  with  entry  fee  remitted;  then  at 
a  county  fair  in  a  neighboring  county, 
and  drew  another  first,  at  ten  dollars. 
The  next  year  I  sent  it  "to  a  fall  fes- 
tival and  two  State  fairs,  and  it 
brought  home  twenty-five  dollars 
more.  I  know  where  I  can  sell  it  now 
for  twenty  dollars,  and  think  1  shall, 
and  make  me  another  I 

My  chief  pride  in  owning  such  things 
is  in  showing  them,  and  it  is  not  true 
sportsmanship  to  exhibit  the  same 
piece  at  the  same  shows  time  after 
fime,  even  where  there  is  no  rule 
against  it,  and  most  worth-while  shows 
bar  a  piece  that  has  been  entered  there 
before.  For  instance,  a  piece  entered 
this  year  at  the  county  fair  should  not 
be  eligible  for  a  prize  there  next,  al- 
though it  is  quite  permissible  to  send 
it  on  to  other  or  larger  shows. 

I  design,  or  at  least  adapt  or  alter 
my  own  patterns,  and  never  make  up 
the  same  pattern  twice.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  there  is  a  revival  of  interest 
_in  fine  laces  all  over  the  country,  and 
that  so  many  moneyed  women  are 
searching  for  nice  specimens  that  the 
woman  who  is  clever  at  fashioning 
them  will  have  both  a  competition  and 
a  market  worthy  her  best  skill,  while 
she  who  considers  herself  her  best 
market  will  be  proud  to  show  -  her 
handwork,  and  if  she  studies  the  va- 
rious chances  for  exhibit  can  extract  a 
nice  dividend  from  them  and  still  be 
their  possessor. 


C.  J.  S.,  ShOoh,  N.  J. — It  is  more  in 
the  person  than  the  project.  Some  are 
born  ambitious,  others  indifferent  or 
lazy,  just  as  some  are  born  white,  some 
black  or  yellow.  There  arc  many  ways 
of  making  money. 

In  the  first  place,  my  husband  and  I 
have  formed  the  habit  pf  turning  pleas- 
ure into  profit.  With  an  auto,  a  cam- 
era and  good  eyes,  we  are  always  see- 
ing stories.  Unusual  facts  are  stored 
away  in  gray  matter,  sometimes  to  be 
used  next  day,  sometimes  not  until 
next  year. 

Pictures  are  profitable;  we  love  to 
share  them  with  the  reading  public. 
If  they  want  to  pay  all  right,  if  not,  all 
right.  My  husband„4narkets  his  mu- 
sical ability.  I  market  my  scribbleitis. 
We  have  a  garden  and  raise  our  veg- 
etables and  fruits,  the  surplus  is  sold, 
and  the  money  goes  in  bank.  Father 
gave  us  a  root  of  horse  radish;  we 
made  a  row  in  the  garden  and  in  the 
spring  there  is  a  regular  market  for 
several  dollars'  worth.  Then  a  good 
Bay  Side  farmer  gave  us  a  lot  of  rhu- 
barb roots,  saying  we  were  as  wel- 
come to  them  as^  the  sunshine.  My 
husband  made  three  135-foot  rows  and 
each  year  we  sell  fifty  dollars'  worth 
of  rhubarb — and  ther^  is  a  demand  for 
much  more  than  we  have.  All  through 
the  summer  there  are  surplusses;  with 
plenty  of  celery  to  sell  at  Thanksgiv- 
ing, Brussels  sprouts  and  their  cousin, 
the  cabbages,  in  mid-winter. 

Then  there  is  a  market  for  flowers; 
but  life  seems  too  short  to  sell  them; 
we  prefer  to  give  them  away  in  abund- 
ance and  we  find  the  things  that  do  not 
bring  money  oftimes  bring  us  the  most 
after  all.  for  what  is  money  in  compari- 
son to  love,  friendship  and  good  will. 
There  is  half  a  ton  of  honey  to  sell 
in  the  winter  from  the  working  of  our 
bees  in  the  summer.  There  are  regular 
customers  who  come  the  length  of  the 
State  from  Brooklyn  to  buy  the  fresh- 
ly extracted  honey.  We  give  it  away 
far  and  near  to  the  people  we  know 
best.  In  this  way  we  try  to  keep  all 
our  friends  sweet.  I'  we  did  not  give 
away  of  our  abundance  we  would  be 
uncomfortably  "stuck  up." 

My  experience  is  that  there  is  an 
honest  dollar  at  every  turn  if  we  are 
willing  to  work  with  brains  or  hands. 
There  is  not  much  profit  in  gossiping 
or  trying  to  run  other  people's  busi- 
ness or  the  Government,  unless  it  is 
really  your  job.  There  will  be  no 
trouble  about  the  money  part  of  life 
when  (as  "Practical  Farmer"  said  on 
editorial  page  June  1st)  "you  and  I  and 
all  of  us  live  and  act  so  that  we  are 
worthy  to  be  trusted." 


a  roadside  market  and  as  the  .eggs  are 
accepted  at  the  local  stores  in  trade 
only,  we  are  obliged  to  ship  them.  By 
producing  a  good  quality  and  by  care- 
ful grading,  we  are  able  to  command 
the  highest  market  price  from  the 
New  York  City  commission  merchants 
for  our  chalk  white  eggs.  When  the 
young  roosters  weigh  about  two 
pounds  they  are  taken  to  an  inn  which 
specializes  in  chicken  dinners  and  sold 
for  a  good  price. 

We  also  raise  ducks  with  very  little 
expense  and  realize  a  tidy  sum  from 
them  at  Thanksgiving.  An  aunt  has 
had  excellent  success  with  geese  and 
these  sell  readily  during  the  holiday 
season.  Besides  this,  she  earns  con- 
siderable every  fall  by  working  in  the 
canning  factory. 

At  odd  moments  a  skillful  woman 
may  make  fancy  work  which  usually 
brings  a  fair  price.  Last  fall  two 
friends  and  I  made  some 'rag  dolls  for 
the  Ladies'  Aid  sale.  After  painting 
the  faces  and  dressing  the  dolls  in 
dainty  gingham  they  found  a  ready 
sale  at  thirty-five  cents  apiece.  As  an 
experiment  we  made  several  of  the 
reversible  type  (two  heads  on  one 
body  and  a  double  skirt  which  when 
pulled  up  over  the  head  reveals  an 
entirely  different  doll  at  the  other  end) 
and  these  went  like  "hot  cakes"  at 
fifty  Cents  each. 

Farmers  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
value  of  the  roadside  market  as  a 
means  of  disposing  of  the  farm  pro- 
duce and  many  suitably  located  are 
doing  a  thriving  business  during  the 
summer  and  autumn. 


A.  B-  West  Valley,  N.  Y.— My  only 
way  of  earning  pin  money  the  year 
around  is  in  taking  subscriptions  for 
papers  and  writing  short  articles  on 
farming  conditions,  prices,  etc.,  as  well 
as  neighborhood  items  for  local  papers. 

If  one  has  the  time  there  are  many 
ways  on  farms  of  making  extra  money 
like  poultry,  bees,  gardening,  etc.  But 
when  younger  my  time  was  fully  taken 
up  by  household  duties  and  the  care  of 
my  children  and  I  felt  it  was  not  right 
that  I  should  take  up  extra  work,  but 
that  some  share  of  the  regular  farm 
income  should  be  mine  personally. 

But  times  change  and  sometimes 
now  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  the  man  of 
the  family  that  needs  a  little  extra 
money  for  personal  uses,  to  use  with- 
out criticism.  In  many  cases  that  I 
know  of  the  husband's  pay  check  is 
handed  over  to  his  wife  who  selects 
his  clothes,  allows  him  just  such  privi- 
leges in  the  home  he  has  provided,  and 
tells  him  just  what  he  can  spend  for 
a  man's  solace,  tobacco,  etc. 

Cannot  this  side  of  the  subject  be 
used  for  a  topic  for  future  discussion  f 


disorders.  During  the  increase  in  ra- 
tions a  rich,  mash  mixture,  fed  once  a 
day,  is, really  essential. 

What    actually    happens    when    the 
above  plan  is  carried  out  is  tWs:     The 
reducing   of   the   feed   causes   the   hen 
to  grow  thin,  the  skin  to  become  loose 
and  the  feathers  to  lose  their  life  and 
become    dry    and    dead.      Then    when 
the  feed  is  increased  and  the  hen  be- 
gins   to    fatten    up    again,    the    new 
feathers  immediately  start  growing  to 
take    the    place    of    the    old    feathers 
which  are  forced  out  by  them.     Sud- 
den   changes    during    the    laying    sea- 
son in  the  amount  or  kind  of  feed  ji'' 
lowed   or  In   the   methods   of   feedir^  , 
will  often  result  in  part  of   the   floe. , 
going  into' a  premature  molt  which  is 
very  disastrous  to  the  yield  of  eggs. 

The  advantage  of  the  forced  molt 
is  the  completeness  and  quickness 
with  which  it  is  accomplished  and  tb 
fact  that  through  a  forced  summer  moli 
one  has  the  flock  laying  while  a 
majority  of  hens  under  natural  condi- 
tions are  in  the  molt.  It  is  not  con 
tended  that  one  will  obtain,  more  eggt 
per  hen  by  following  the  plan  out- 
lined, but  it  is  possible  in  this  manner 
to  have  the  hens  loaf  when  eggs  are 
cheap  and  begin  laying  at  the  season 
of  few  eggs. 

Eggs  cannot  be  expected  from  the 
flock  during  the  forced  molt;  in  fact, 
if  there  is  any  considerable  production 
the  reduction  iii  rations  has  not  been 
severe  enough.  The  molt  should, be 
complete  in  three  months,  counting 
from  the  dropping  of  the  first  feathers 
until  all  new  feathers  are  grown. 

Pennsylvania. 


Mrs.  H.  B.,  Hepburnville,  Pa. — 
Earning  extra  spending  money  is  not 
an  easy  matter  for  the  average  farm 
woman.  There  are  a  hundred  things 
waiting    to    be    done    while   we    would 

"like  to  be  making  fancy  work  to  sell. 
The  markets  are  too  far  away  to  both- 
er with  a  small  amount  of  produce. 
But  in  spite  of  all  there  is"  generally  a 

*  way  to  earn  a  little  extra,  and  I  will 
mention   a   few   that   I    have   tried   or 


The  Practical  Farmer,  Fashion  Department,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


L.  C,  Vernon  Sta.,  N.  Y.— The  meth- 
ods of  earning  the  indispensable  dollar 
must  vary  necessarily  with  one's  in- 
dividual talent  and  with  the  environ- 
ment. While  the  papers  are  full  of 
fascinating  advertisements  for  earning 
money  at  home,  it  is  quite  another 
matter  to  find  practical  methods 
whereby  farm  women  can  earn  extra 
money  and  yet  have  time  to  do  the 
housework  and  chores. 

One  of  the  best  plans  we  have  found 
is  that  of  keeping  poultry.  My  mother 
has  some  250  White  Leghorns  and 
everv  spring  raises  about  a  hundred 
chickens.      Since   we   live   on   a   cross 


>'U1  try.  . 

Fun,  I  am  making  portieres  out  of    road  «nd  cannot  sell  our  products  at 


Controlling  the  Molt 

(Concluded  from  front  pace) 

By  the  time  full  rations  are  al- 
lowed the  flock,  the  feathers  will  have 
begun  to  drop  and  in  a  very  short 
time  all  the  qM  ones  will  be  gone  and 
the  new  ones  developing  rapidly.  It 
will  be  found  of  great  advantage  at 
this  time  to  allow  the  fowls  free  range. 
Free  range  and  continued  heavy  feed- 
ing will  quickly  bring  the  new  coat 
of  feathers  to  perfection.  Another  ad- 
vantage is  that  range  will  keep  the 
flock  busy,  preventing  them  from  de- 
veloping any  such  bad  habits  as 
feather  pulling,  which  often  occurs  at 
this  time  with  closely  confined  flocks 
on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
juicy  quills  showing  on  the  fowls  and 
inducing  them   to  pick  at  each  other. 

The  success  of  this  whole  proposi- 
tion depends  entirely  upon  how  well 
the  hens  are  reduced  during  the  fiftt 
six  weeks  and  then  the  bringing  of 
them  back  to  a  full  rich  ration  as 
quickly    as    possible    without    causing 


The  Spud's  Lament 

"Now  why  this  old  potato  taste, 

And  why  this  acrid  bite?" 
"'Tis  partly  age,  but  mostly  this— 

You  stored  me  in  the  light." 
"Why  do  you  blacken  at  the  heart 

And   seem  a  total   loss?" 

"Too  many  spuds  are  piled  on  top 
You've  got  me  smothered,  boss." 

"Why  do  you'^rot  within  the  bin 
And  smell  so  very  dead?" 

"You  didn't  spray,  you  didn't  spray," 
The  sad-eyed  Murphy  said. 


Uncle  Ab  says  it's  all  right  to  be  a 
pessimist  about  yourself,  if  you  will  only 
be  an  optimist  about  your  neighbors. 

Do  You  Want  Good  Health? 

That  famou*  book  br  T.  B.  Terry 

How  to  Keep  Well  and  live  Long 

has  helped  thousands  of   broken  down 
people  to  regain  their  lost  health. 

It  has  helped  even  more  to  preserve 
their  health  and  guard  against  disease 
and  infirmity  by  living  as  nature  meant 
them  to  live. 

It's  all  so  simple  and  so  easy.  No 
doctoring  and  no  medicine.  By  follow- 
ing the  principles  he  carefully  and  clearly 
describes,  Mr. Terry,  whom  the  doctors 
had  given  up,  built  up  a  wonderful 
constitution,  strong  and  rugged. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your 
friends  to  get  a  copy. 

Bound  in  cloth,  H.OO  postpaid. 

THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 
P.  O.  Box  1321  PhiUJ«lpki«i,  P« 
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Leave  it  to  Doris 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
DisapwNe. 

"Oh,  we  had  a  perfectly  glorious 
time,  Doris,"  cried  Rosalie,  skipping 
into  the  manse  with  her  face  fairly 
glowing.  "It  is  such  a  lovely  crowd, 
and  we  have  such  laughing  tirpes  to- 
gether— and  we  got  whole  sacks  full 
of  hickory  nuts,  and  Bert  gave  me 
his  share,  too.  Is  supper  ready?  I  am 
so  hungry.  .  We  thought  wc  had 
twice  too  much  lunch,  but  we  ate  it 
all,  and  were  tempted  to  raid  the  or- 
chards coming  home,  we  were  so 
ravenous.  Do  hurry  along,  there's  a 
nice  General.  Do  wO'  have  to  wait  for 
anybody?" 

**Oh,  Rosalie,  how  young  you  are 
when  you  are  hungry,"  cried  Doris 
affectionately.  "It  isn't  nearly  time 
for  dinner,  but  we'll  eat  as  soon  as  the 
girls  come.  Father  won't  be  here  to- 
night, and  we  only  have  cream  potato 
soup,  but  you  love  it,  and  I  made 
heaps.  Aren't  the  girls  in  sight?  They 
promised  to  come  early  and — " 

"Yes,  here  they  come.  You  dish 
up  the  soup,  and  I'll  carry  it  in." 

So  with  a  great  deal  of  chattering 
and  laughter,  and  endless  running 
back  and  forth,  Rosalie  pulled  up  the 
chairs  and  carried  the  plates  of  soup 
to  the  table,  waltzing  Doris  to  her 
place  just  as  the  younger  girls  came 
tn. 

"Hurry,  hurry,"  begged  Rosalie. 
"Father  isn't  here  tonight,  so  you 
needn't  take  time  to  brush.  For  once 
I  am  glad  we  don't  have  to  wait  for 
the  blessing." 

So  the  girls  rushed  to  the  table,  and 
when  Rosalie  was  happily  immersed 
in  her  soup,  Doris  said,  rather  shyly: 

"I  am  glad  you  spoke  of  the  bless- 
ing, Rosalie,  for — I  want  to  say  some- 
thing about  that  myself,  and  I  haven't 
had  the  «erve,  though  I  have  been 
thinking  of  it  lor  quite  a  while.  I 
think  it  is  a  shame  for  us  preachers  to 
sit  down  and  eat  without  giving 
thanks,  just  because  father  is  not  here 
to  do  the  talking  for  us." 

Rosalie  paused,  spoon  lifted  in  mid- 
air. "Mercy,  General,  are  you  brave 
enough  to  tackle  that?" 

"I  agree  with  you,  Doris,"  said  Zee 
promptly.  "I  feel  like  a  heathen  when 
we  eat  without  the  blessing.  And  I 
think  you  and  Rosalie  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourselves."  _ 

"I  am  willing  to  take  my  turn,"  said 
Treasure,  "if  you  won't  be  critical." 

"Why,  Treasure,  you  dear  little 
thing.  Then  is  it  all  settled  that  we 
take  turns  giving  thanks  when  father 
is  away?  For  I  believe  father  thinks 
we  do  it  right  along,  and  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  let  him  know  we 
don't." 

"I  can't— I  am  too  young,"  said  Zee 
bashfully. 

"You  aren't  too  young  to  thank 
father  when   he  gives  you  a  nickel." 

"Well,  I  will  try  it  once,  but  I  speak 
for  the  last  turn.  And  if  Rosalie  so 
much  as  smiles  I'll  never  do  it — " 

"Say,  do  you  think  I  am  an  infidel?" 
demanded  Rosalie  indignantly.  "Of 
course  I  shall  not  smile.  Go  ahead, 
then,  General,  begin."  She  dropped 
her  spoon  and  shut  her  eyes. 

"Maybe — shall  we— do  you  think  I 
ought  to—" 

"Let's  draw  cuts  to  sec  who  takes 
the  first  plunge,"  cried  Zee.  "I'll  hold 
the  straws  while  the  rest  of  you  draw." 

"Zee,  sit  down.  I  am  surprised  at 
you.  We  must  not  draw  cuts  about 
the  blessing.  I  will  begin."  Doris 
looked  anxiously  about  the  table, 
scanning  her  sisters'  faces  for  signs  of 
amusement,  but  they  were  preternatu- 
rally  grave  and  earnest. 

So  in  a  meek  and  lowly  voice,  in  a 
manner  that  spoke  of  anything  but  a 


Pharisaical  blasting  of  trumpets,  Doris 
asked  a  blessing  on  their  food.  And 
the  girls  sighed  with  satisfaction  when 
she  said  Amen,  proclaiming  their  com- 
fort in  having  conformed  to  the  minis- 
terial proprieties,  and  kept  the  sanctity 
of  the  manse  intact. 

"We  had  a  perfectly  ducky  time  to- 
day," said  RosaUe,  while  Doris  was 
refilling  her  plate  with  soup.  "We  got 
a  half  bushel  of  nuts  apiece,  and  Bert 
gave  me  his  besides,  on  condition  that 
I  invite  him  to  help  eat  them  once  a 
week." 

"By  the  wav,  who  went  nutting  to- 
day, anyhow?'  asked  Zee  suddenly. 

"We    did — our    college    bunch." 

"It  was  not  your  Sunday  school 
class,  was  it?" 

Rosalie  flashed  a  questioning  look 
at  her  sister.  "No,  it  was  not  the 
class — exactly,"  she  said  reluctantly. 
"The  girls  are  in  my  class,  though." 

"Was  it  the  whole  clftss?"  persisted 
Zee. 

"Why  are  you  asking  so  many  ques- 
tions? What  difference  does  it  make 
to  you  who  went?  Whatever  made 
you  think  of  the  Sunday  school  class 
anyhow?" 

"We  met  little  Nora  Gordon  on  the 
street  today,  and  she  asked  if  you 
went  nutting,  and  who  went  along, 
and  I  said  Mabel  and  Frances  and 
Gloria  and  Annabelle  and  Sara  and 
the  college  boys.  And  she  said,  'Then 
it  was  their  Sunday  school  class,  and 
they  didn't  invite  my  sister  and  she 
feels  awful.'" 

"Oh,  mercy,"  said  Rosalie,  "we  tried 
to  keep  it  from  her — that  is,  we  didn't 
suppose  she  would  find  out — anyhow, 
it  was  a  college  crowd,  and  Alicia 
Gordon  does  not  go  to  college." 

"Did  all  the  rest  of  the  class  go  ex- 
cept Alicia?"  asked  Doris. 

"Well,  yes,  it  isn't  a  very  big  class, 
you  know,  and  we  all  go  to  college,  ex- 
cept Alicia.  She  works.  But  it  was 
a  regular  college  crowd — and  the  boys 
don't  like  Alicia;  she  never  has  a  date 
with  anybody.     She  is  kind  of  poky." 

"You  knew  it  would  hurt  her  feel- 
ings if  she  found  it  out,  didn't  you?" 

"Well,  perhaps,  but  we  didn't  in- 
tend sht  should  find  it  out.  I  wonder 
who  told  her?  It  was  a  nasty  httle 
trick,  and  if  you  did  it.  Miss  Zee — " 
'  "I  didn't.  Wha^  did  I  know  about 
your  old  picnic?  And  when  I  saw 
how  Nora  felt,  I  told  her  over  and 
over  it  was  a  college  affair,  didn't  I, 
Treasure?" 

"Yes,  but  their  feelings  are  hurt, 
anyhow." 

"Now,  of  course,  you  are  blaming 
me,  Doris,  but  we  couldn't  take  her 
along.  The  boys  don't  care  for  her, 
and  she  can't  expect  us  to  make  dates 
for  her." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  her?" 

"Nothing,  but  she  sits  around  like  a 
stick  and  never  says  boo.  Boys  make 
her  nervous.  I  like  her  well  enough 
myself,  though  she  never  says  much 
and  clams  up  completely  when  a  man 
heaves  in  sight.  A  pretty  enough  girl, 
and  dresses  well — but  what  could  we 
do  with  her  on  a  nutting  party?" 

"I  think  it  was  a  very  unmanse-Hke 
thing  to  do,  and  I  am  sorry." 

"I  am  sorry  she  found  it  out  my- 
self.    But  I  hardly  know  her." 

"Why  don't  you  know  her,  if  she 
\s  in  your  class?" 

"She  never  goes  where  we  go,  and 
— you  just  can't  get  acquainted  with 
her." 

"Did  you  ever  try?" 
.  "Um,  not  very  hard,  I  suppose.    She 
ought  to  meet  one  half-way." 

"Some  people  can't,  and  you  know 
it.  That  is  why  they  have  us  preach- 
ers, to  go  the  whole  way  to  meet 
those  who  can't,  or  won't,  come  a  step 


toward  us.     I'm  afraid — you  ought  to 
be  disciplined,  Rosalie." 

Zee  leaped  up,  clapping  her  hands. 
"Good..  Whip  her,  Doris.  Go  on, 
give  her  a  good  one,  for  once,  the  bad 
thing." 

"Oh,  Zee,  Doris  can't  whip  a  big 
thing  like  Rosalie,"  protested  'Treasure 
anxiously. 

"Qon't  be  silly,  girls,"  said  Rosalie. 
"I  see  what  you  mean,  Doris,  and  I 
am  quite  willing.  Pronounce  the  sen- 
tence. General." 

"Well,  Alicia  works  on  Saturday 
morning,  but  she  is  off  in  the  after- 
noon, isn't  she?  So  the  punishment 
is  that  you  must  have  her  come  and 
spend  the  afternoon  and  stay  for  sup- 
per and  all  night  and  go  to  Sunday 
school  with  us  the  next  morning. 
Then  you  will  have  a  good  chance  to 
get  regularly  acquainted   with   her." 

Rosalie  went  directly  to  the  tele- 
phone. "Well,  now  is  the —  Oh, 
Doris,  not  this  week.  We  are  going 
to  stay  all  night  at  Adele's  you  know, 
and  make  taffy." 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Doris  gently. 

Rosalie  soberly  searched  her  sister's 
face  a  "moment,  then  without  com- 
ment, called  the  number,  and  asked  for 
AHcia.  She  gave  the  invitation  in  a 
friendly  cordial  voice,  showing  no  hint 
of  perturbation  or  coercion,  and  after 
a  moment's  pause,  Alicia  accepted. 

"But  whatever  in  the  world  we  are 
going  to  do  with  that  solemn  Alicia 
Gordon  for  eiglTteen  hours,  I  do  not 
know.  You'll  have  to  do  most  of  the 
talking,  Doris." 

"Oh,  no,  indeed;  she  is  your  guest. 
We  put  her  in  your  hands  absolutely 
and  you  alone  will  be  responsible  for 
her  comfort." 

"But,  General—" 

"If  she  is  my  company,  you  won't 
get  much  punishment  out  of  it,  will 
you?" 

Rosalie  sighed  heavily.  "Eighteen 
hours — she  will  come  right  from  work 
— that  means  luncheon.  Oh,  Doris, 
you  do  not  know  what  a  blow  she  is. 
And  a  nice  enough  girl,  too — but 
whatever  can  we  talk  about  for  eight- 
een hours?" 

Doris  had  no  suggestions  forthcom- 
ing, and  to  make  the  affliction  greater, 
on  Saturday  she  made  unexpected  ar- 
rangements to  drive  to  the  country 
with  her  father. 

"And  you  can  get  lunch  for  yourself 

id  the  girls,  can't  you,  Rosalie,  dear?" 

"But  Alicia  Gordon—" 

"Oh,  she  won't  mind.  I'll  be  home 
in  time  to  have  a  nice  dinner  for  you. 
Bye,  Rosalie;  good  luck." 

Alicia  arrived  from  her  work  almost 
as  soon*  as  Rosalie  came  in  from  a 
business  meeting  of  the  Literary  So- 
ciety, and  a  heated  discussion  of 
menus  was  immediately  in  progress. 

"You  must  help  us,  Alicia.  Wc  are 
trying  to  get  up  a  fashionable  com- 
pany luncheon  in  your  honor,  and  we 
can't  think  of  anything  fashionable 
that  I  have  brains  enough  to  cook." 

Zee  watched  closely,  but  Alicia 
never  so  much  as  smiled,  though  any 
one  might  know  Rosalie  had  meant  to 
be  funny. 

"Let's  not  be  fashionable,"  she  said 
evenly.  "Let's  figure  out  what  is  eas- 
iest to  prepare,  and  have  it." 

"Wouldn't  be  proper,"  insisted  Ros- 
alie. "Doris  always  want%  us  to  be 
proper  when   we  have  company." 

"French  fried  potatoes  are  fashion* 
able,"  said  Zee. 

"Too  much  work." 

"Corn  fritters  are  nice,"  said  Treas- 
ure. 

"I  do  not  like  corn,"  said  Alicia. 

They  looked  at  one  another  soberly. 
"I  tell  you  what,"  said  Rosalie  at  last, 
"Let's  go  to  the  pantry  and  see  what 
we  can  find." 

The  four  ran  ptll-mell  to  the  pantry, 
and  looked  over  the  shelves  hastily, 
but  with  thoroughness. 

"A  CMStard  pie,  thank  goodness," 
said  Rosalie.  "That  settles  the  des- 
sert." 

"I  am  going  to  have  this  apple  sauce 
and  bread  and  butter,"  said  Treasure 
suddenly.  ^You  folks  can  get  what 
you  like." 
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"Oh,  I'm  going  to  have  toast  and 
milk,"  cried  Zee.  "I'll  toast  it  myself 
—and—" 

"I'd  like  a  "fried  egg  sandwich,"  said 
Alicia,  "if  you  do  not  mind.  And  I 
want  to  fix  it  myself.  I  just  love 
them,  and  mother  never  has  time  to 
make  them  for  our  big  family." 

"I'll  have  one,  too,"  decided  Rosalie. 
"Suppose  you  fix  mine  when  you  do 
yours,  and  I'll  be  making  hot  choco- 
late for  all  of  us.  And  we'll  have 
some  sweet  pickles  if  Zee  will  bring 
them  from  the  cellar." 

In  the  confusion  of  getting  four 
separate  luncheons  on  one  gas  stove 
at  the  same  minute,  one  could  not  find 
time  for  much  formality.  Zee  stepped 
on  Alicia's  toes,  and  Alicia  splashed 
hot  butter  on  -•  Treasure's  hand,  and 
Rosalie  let  the  chocolate  boil  over  on 
the  eggs.  But  finally  they  were  seated 
companionably  about  the  table,  and 
by  that  time  they  were  fairly  well  ac- 
quainted. 

When  luncheon  was  over.  Zee  and 
Treasure  set  about  the  dishes,  and 
Rosalie  and  Alicia  disappeared.  But 
when  Rosalie  came  into  the  kitchen 
on  an  errand  a  little  later.  Zee  said: 

"She  seems  all  right,  I  think.  I  bet 
she  needs  a  beau." 

"What  makes  you  think  that?" 

"Well,  you  say  you  need  them  to 
keep  your  soul  in — to — to — I  forgot 
just  what  you  do  say,  but  anyhow 
you  always  declare  you  can't  be  nor- 
mal without  a  beau.  And  I  guess  all 
girls  are  alike,  so  Alicia  needs  one, 
too." 

Rosalie  went  out  of  the  kitchen, 
thinking  hard.  "I  wonder—"  she  said. 
"I  believe  I  can—"  She  went  directly 
to  the  telephone,  and  called   Bert. 

"I  have  a  friend  spending  the  night 
with  me,"  she  said.  "A  town  girl. 
You  know  I  told  you  I  was  busy  and 
could  not  keep  our  date.  But  I  won- 
der if  you  can't  get  another  man  and 
come  and  help  us  make  candy?" 

Bert  was  desolated,  but  since  Rosalie 
had  said  she  was  busy,  he  had  made 
other  arrangements — he  didn't  care 
two  cents  about  the  girl  they  picked 
out  for  him— wasn't  it  beastly  luck — 
He  would  break  the  date,  that's  what 
he'd  do. 

Rosalie  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  she 
stopped  the  conversation  abruptly  and 
looked  at  Alicia. 

"Men  are  all  ^like,  aren't  they? 
Here  he  has  been  telling  me  for  two 
months  that  I  am  the  only  girl  in  col- 
lege— I  shall  get  even  with  him.  I'll 
just  have  a  senior,  and  that  will  make 
him  wild.  Bob  Harton  is  always  ask- 
ing me  for  dates,  but  is  always  just 
too  late.  So  I  can  ask  him  perfectly 
all  right,  and  we'll  have  him  bring— 
let  me  see — I  know — Arthur  Good- 
ing, a   'post' — and    terribly   sensible." 

So  she  ran  to  the  telephone  again, 
in  spite  of  Alicia's  protests,  and  called 
the  second  number. 

"Oh,  Bob,"  she  began,  "this  is  Rosa- 
He  Artman.  I  am  always  taken  when 
you  try  to  make  a  date  with  me,  so 
I  thought  I  would  try  my  hand  on 
you.  I  have  a  town  girl  staying  all 
night,  and  we  want  you  to  come  and 
help  us  celebrate.  And  can't  you  ask 
Arthur  Gooding  to  come?  I  do  not 
know  him  very  well  myself,  but  he  is  so 
sensible,  and  this  is  a  very  sensible 
girl,  so  they  ought  to  get  on  wonder- 
fully. Will  you  see?  Oh,  that  is  just 
lovely." 

"I  do  not  know  how  to  talk  to 
men,  Rosalie.  I  never  had  a  date  in 
my  life.  I  can't  think  of  things  to 
say." 

"Leave  it  to  me,"  cried  Rosalie 
blithely.  "I  can  do  most  of  the  talk- 
ing. And  Arthur  is  so  sensible  you 
won't  have  to  talk.  Just  sit  back  and 
look  wise,  and  he  will  think  you  are 
wonderful.  And  Bob  is  lots  of  fun, 
and — oh,  it  will  be  easy." 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  passed 
comfortably  enough  getting  ready  for 
the  evening,  and  the  girls  had  told  the 
boys  good  night,  and  gone  upstairs, 
before  Rosalie  remembered  that  Alicia 
was  a  bore. 

When  they  went  into  their  roor-  '<"■ 
the  night,  she  turned  Alicia's  /»<:«  «<> 


/-■ 


l) 


the  light  and  scrutinised  the  bright 
quiet  eyes,  and  the  flushed  but  still 
pa  lid  face. 

"Marvels  will  never  cease,"  she  said 
solemnly.  "I  am  not  sensible,  I  don't 
want  to  be  sensible,  I  don't  even  be- 
lieve in  sense,  and  I  talk  all  the  time, 
and  the  silliest  talk_  I  can  think  of — 
but  that  perfectly  dignified  sober  Ar- 
thur Gooding,  who  is  a  'post,'  fell  for 
me  like  a  flash,  head  over  heels.  And 
he  was  invited  for  you!  And  you  sat 
back  in  a  corner  saying  as  near  noth- 
ing as  possible,  but  that  irrepressible 
Bob  Harton  could  not  keep  three  feet 
away  from  you  all  evening,  and  never 
took  his  eyes  off  your  face  once. 
Come  now,  'fess  up.  Did  he  make  a 
date  with  you?"  ^ 

"Three — one  for  tomorrow,  and  two 
for  next  week,"  admitted  Alicia,  smil- 
ing softly.  "Isn't  he  funny  and 
bright?" 

Rosalie  turned  her  back,  and  stared 
up  at  the  ceiling.  "Well,"  she  said  at 
last,  "I  have  always  thought  you  quiet 
girls  were  dangerous,  if  you  ever  get 
started." 

Alicia  came  over  to  her  suddenly, 
and  said,  "Thank  you  for  getting  me 
started.  I  had  a  lovely  time.  I 
thought  you  did  not  like  me,  Rosalie. 
You'll  forgive  rrle,  won't  you?" 

Rosalie  flung  her  arms  impulsively 
around  Alicia's  shoulders.  "I  had  a 
lovely  time  myself.  And  I  do  like 
you — but  I  >shall  try  to  forgive  you,  if 
you  never  do  it  again,"  she  said  vir^ 
tuously.  But  as  they  were  getting 
into  bed,  she  said  suddenly,  "Isn't  that 
Zee  the  shrewd  one,  though?"  And 
Alicia  wondered  what  Zee  had  to  do 
with  the  question  in  hand. 

(To  be  continued) 
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RAISE  HIGH  CUSS  RABBITS, 

Qulnea  Pi^a,  PlReons,  White  Mice  and 

Rata»    A  great  demand  for  Buch  ntock. 

Thia  la  aiire  aa   opportnntty  to  make 

^tuoDcy.   We  are  In  a  poaition  to  furniah 

breeding  atock  at  reaaonat>le  pricea.,    Alao  dogrn  and 

puppl48  of  all   breeds.     Ferrets  and   blooded  boga. 

youDK  aad  brewMug  atock  a  apecialty,  lU  peota  for 

complete  liat. 

UOUAWK  Uabbitry  DKp'-tZ.Z..  Indlanapolli.  Ind. 


riiT  PDirK  ^°y  ^'^'^  ^*^  ^'"' 

vli  I  mivta  lay  more  egga  next 
winter.  Pure  bred,  record  layera,  20,- 
000  hatching  weekly.  Black  AWulte 
Leghorns,  lOc  each  ;  K.  I.  Keda  and 
Brown  Ijeghorna,  15c  each  ;  Barred 
Rocka.  I3c  each.  Special  Quality  R. 
I.  Reda,  Barred  Rocka, Wyandotte*, 
18c  each.  Cannot  ablp  leae  than  25 
cbicka.  Termscaah.  Order  from  ad. 
itefMcllvery  guaranteed.  Booklet. 

E.  V.COOLKV,  Frenchtown 


.N.J. 


HamiMr's   Famoos  Gnannteed  Chkb 

You  can  a««  the  atock  If  you  dispute  the  quality, 
ttaf*— evidence.  Order  May  and  later  chl  ka  from 
•dvc  Bar.  Rocka.  |15  per  100:  R.  I.  Reda,  |1«.00 
p«r  100:  8.  C.  White  Leghorn.  112.50  per  lOO;  «.  C 
Brown  Leghorn,  114.00  per  100;  Ancona,  |24.00  P"  100. 
8.  C.  B.  Minorca.  |6  per  dozen,  prepaid,  livadalivery. 
E.  t.  ■VHHU  «  CO..  rrcnclitowii.  N.  J..  I.  ■. 


CHICKS  ««*«»««*4J;£.Ei 

boma,  Reda  and  broilers 
Money  bacic  for  dead  ones  as  far  aa  Colorl 
ado,  Tcjias  aod  Maine.     Pamphlet  free 
SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 

C.  M.  Lmvot,  rrop.,  Boi  IT        McAltetenrlllt,  Pa. 


POR  ^AI  F  -A"  ▼•rt«ti«8  of  Rocks,  Reds. 
rVFR  0/%l^E*  Wyandotte*.  Mfnorcas.  Ham' 
bnrga,  Anoonas.  Orpingtons,  Langsbans,  Brabmas, 
LcsTioms.ADdaluslas.  turkeys,  dock*,  fsese,  fulneaa. 
Prloes  low.  B»lpk  ■.  B«»y,  E««««btIII«,  O. 

TIjFT?ANY'SJ5UPERIOR 

Chicks  Best  strains  CfttlTog,  DucklmgS 
Aldham  PooLTmy  Fabm,  R.S  P,  Pboenlxylllc,  Pa. 

Cf^f*^  from  thorongbbred  Light  Brabmas,  811- 
KJ\M\M»J  vcr  Camptnes.  Columbian  WyandoUes, 
Rocks,  Reds,  91.50  per  13.  f3  per  30;  I>eghorn  eggs.  91 
per  IS.  No  postage  paid.  U.  U.  Bealcr,  Coopersburg,Pa. 

*  ' .:; 

CADIi*  a»J  linilPS  In  Delaware,  where  the  cli- 
rnnma  Wia  nwifIKO  mate le  pleaBHnt,  the  lands 
productive  and  prices  reasonable.  For  Inlormatlon 
write  8TATC  Board  or  AsRicuLTonK.  Dover.  Del. 

WANT  TO  HEAR  FROM  PARTY  having  farm 
for  sale.  Give  particulars  and  lowest  price.  John 
J.  Black,  llStb  Htreet.  Chippewa  Faila,  Wiaconain. 

"Crop  Growing  and  Crop  Feeding," 
by  W.  F.  Massey.  A  buck  that  has 
had  a  big  sale  and  is  highl\  valued  by 
many  successful  farmers.  We  have  just 
a  few  copies  in  cloth  binding  left.  75 
cents,  postpaid,  while  they  last  —  and  big 
value  at  that,  as  it  has  never  sold  for  less 
than  $1.  The  Practical  Farmer,  Box 
1 32 1,  Philadelphia. 


Summer  Care  of  Sheep  and  Lambs 

One  of  the  sheep  man's  problems  is 
how  to  keep  his  sheep  from  suffering 
from  the  pest  of  flies  during  the  hot 
weather.  One  who  has  seen  a  flock 
start  from  one  side  of  the  pasture 
and  run  as  if  some  terrible  enemy 
were  in  pursuit  of  them  must  know 
that  flies  are  a  torment  to  these  sensi- 
tive-skinned animals.  But  how  to 
prevent  this  torture  is  the  question. 

Not  very  long  ago  I  visited  the 
farm  of  a  Michigan  man  who  was  a 
lover  of  sheep.  He  took  me  out  to 
look  at  his  flock,  and  I  thought  it 
strange  that  he  should  go  directly  to- 
ward a  big  piece  of  woods.  I  could 
not  see  a  single  sheep  anywhere  in 
sight.  When  we  were  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  however,  he  stopped  by 
the  fence  and  called  to  his  sheep.  Out 
of  the  bushes  they  came  at  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  from  different  directions. 

"Keep  your  sheep  in  the  woods?"  I 
asked,  and  I  suppose  there  was  some 
surprise  in  my  voice. 

"I  surely  do.  It  is  the  best  place 
I  know  of  for  them  in  the  summer 
time.  No  flies  bother  them  here.  You 
see  how  well  they  look." 

Here  was  the  lesson.  By  permitting 
the  sheep  and  lambs  to  run  in  the 
woods  they  escaped  the  insect  pests 
which  at  that  moment  were  making 
life  miserable  for  men  who  had  not 
learned  this  way  of  sheltering  their 
flocks. 

Where  we  have  no  woods  for  the 
sheep  to  run  in,  we  may  put  up  sheds 
for  them  to  run  under.  The  darker 
these  are  inside,  the  less  the  flies  will 
trouble  thenj. 

Another  good  thing  to  remember  is 
that  sheep  need  a  good  supply  of 
water  in  hot  weather.  They  will  get 
a  little  from  dew,  L»ut  not  enough  to 
quench  their  thirst,  as  so  many  are 
apt  to  think.  E.  L.  V. 


Temporary  Sheep  Pastures 

It  sometimes  happens  that  our  perma- 
nent sheep  pasture  gets  very  short  at 
certain  times  of  the  year.  It  is  then  of 
great  value  to  have  a  temporary  pasture 
that  can  be  used  to  tide  the  sheep  over 
such  a  period.  Any  crops  that  are 
used  as  temporary  pastures  for  hogs 
will  prove  satisfactory  for  sheep.  In 
fact,  we  may  divide  any  given  field 
for  this  purpose  and  keep  hogs  in  one 
lot  and  sheep  in  the  otheir 

Take  it,  also,  in  the  case  of  sheep  with 
lambs.  It  i;  desirable  to  hurry  the  lambs 
along  to  market.  Now  comes  in  the 
valtie  of  a  temporary  pasture.  Occasion- 
ally we  may  turn  the  sheep  into  the 
alfalfa  fleld  after  it  has  been  cut  off  with 
good  returns.  Or  spring-sown  oats  will 
give  a  fine  feed.  So  will  wheat  so^vod 
later  in  the  season.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  peai,  rape,  soy  beans,  fall 
barley  and  oats  and  peas  sowed  together. 
It  is  surprising  how  fast  lambs  will  come 
on  when  kept  for  a  while  in  a  pasture 
where  any  one  of  these  crops  is  grown. 
By  sowing  a  rotation  of  these  crops  we 
can  extend  our  short-terra  pasture  right 
through  the  season.  In  case  this  is  ne- 
cessary, we  may  graze  off  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  Fall  rye,  fall  wheat,  alfalfa, 
spring-sown  oats  and  peas,  rape,  cow- 
peas,  soy  beans,  fall  barley  and  again  late 
sowed  wheat 


Two  very  good  results  may  be  gained 
by  this  kind  of  feeding,  aside  from  the 
rapid  fattening  of  lambs.  In  the  flrst 
place,  the  sheep  are  not  very  apt  to  be 
troubled  with  stomach-worms,  as  they 
often  arc  on  short-cropped  pastures.  And 
then,  the  soil  where  the  sheep  are  kept  is 
enriched  in  a  marked  degree.  The 
manure  made  is  well  distributed  and  any 
part  of  the  crop  that  is  not  eaten  re- 
mains on  the  land. 

Let  me  drop  this  hint  for  those  who 
might  use  alfalfa  for  a  short-term  past- 
ure.  Guard  <&gainst  bloat.         E.  L.  V. 


Comfort  for  Hogs 

It's  too  much  to  expect  piggj'  to  eat 
enough  so  he  can  make  a  hog  of  him» 
self  if  he  is  pestered  all  the  time  with 
lice.  There  are  two  varieties  of  these 
lice — the  common  hog  louse  and  the 
other  which  is  in  reality  a  mite. 

The  hog  louse  seems  especially  fond 
of  nibbling  away  at  the  under  surface 
of  the  body,  neck  and  inside  of  the 
thighs.  As  a  result  of  this  method  of 
attack  the  only  satisfactory  method  of 
fighting  the  pests  is  dipping  the  hogs 
twice  a  year,  the  animal  husbandrymen 
St  the  New  York  State  College  of 
.Agriculture  have  found.  They  say  that 
the  most  effective  agent  is  crude  oil,  and 
that  the  layer  of  crude  oil  on  the  water 
in  Ihe  dipping  tank  should  be  at  least 
one  inch  thick. 

The  oil  may  also  be  applied  to  the 
bodies  of  the  hogs  with  a  sprinkling  pot 
cr  swab,  but  this  is  recommended  only 
for  cold  weather  and  must  be  carefully 
done. 

Other  remedies  are  any  good  coal-tar 
dip  appUed  according  to  directions;  or  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  kerosene  and 
machine  oil;  or  one  part  of  turpentine 
and  two  parts  of  machine  oil,  applied 
to  every  part  of  the  body  by  means  of  a 
rag  or  brush. 


Experience   Proves  this  True 

The  value  of  purebred  live  stock, 
say  specialists  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  most 
noticeable  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
capabihty  of  the  animals  is  measured 
most  directly.  Among  farm  animals 
the  best  illustration  can  be  found  in 
dairy  cattle,  though  careful  yearly 
tests  of  milk  and  butterfat  production 
are  relatively  recent  affairs.  The  enor- 
mous differences  among  dairy  cows 
when  given  the  same  opportunity  have 
been  brought  out  clearly  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  and  these  differences 
are  strongly  inherited  through  both 
the  sire  and  the  dam.  The  average 
production  for  purebreds  and  grades 
is  much  above  the  average  of  all  milk 


cows,  which  is  about  4000  pounds  of 
milk  and  160  pounds  of  butterfat  an- 
nually. 

"Never  feed  a  little  calf  milk  out  of 
a  pail  from  which  you  would  not  care 
to  drink  yourself,"  says  a  noted  au- 
thority on  calf  feeding.  Calf  feeding 
utensils  should  be  clean  and  bright  at 
all  times.  Discard  rusty  and  battered 
pails. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog 
Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG 
DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed   free    to   any 
address  by  the  author. 

H.  CUj  Glover  Co.»  lac, 

118  West  31tt  Straat. 

Now  York.  U.  S.  A. 


REQ.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,C.WHinS, 

Large  atraina,  all  axea,  mated  not  akin.     Bred  Howa. 
Servi<'e  Hoara,  Lincoln   Buricn,  Ouinea  Plg«.  Orarte 
Ouernaey  and  Holatein  Calvea.    Collli-a  und  Baagia 
Pupa,    fiend  itatnp  for  prvea  and  Oiretilart. 
P.  r.  HAMIE.TOW,  C«K?lir«*»THio,  Pa. 

MDI,.^  Ua<»«"    ^ive.    frowtb7   and    pro- 

DlUe   nOgt        llflc.    Actually  'bLUE'^  la 

■  color.    Greateat  Show  HOG 

In  America.  Write  for  booltlet.    Mention  thIa  paper. 

Tba  Bin*  Ho*  Braodiac  Co..  Wilnaington.  Maaa. 

BERJ^nRETFOR  SALE  t^^^r^Tl^^ 

boara,  ready  for  acrvice:  6  unbred  gilta;  spring  plga. 
both  aexea.      W.  F.  McSparran,   FusNias.  Pa 

ROSECOYD  FARM  DUROCS  Sid^'SliWrS 

D.  M.  MT017DT,  Heroliojr,  p«. 


aale. 


FOR  SALE 


I  ha*e  4W0  Registered  Jencr  Bull  CaWtt.  two  aioDtkt 
old.    Price.  $50.00  each.     CHAS.  F.  CHEZIK. 
R*  No.  3.  DUputanta.  Va. 


"The  Garden  Book."  by  T.  Greiner, 
Long  recognised  as  an  authority  on 
everything  pertaining  to  garden  and  vege- 
table growing.  In  two  volumes.  50 
cents  each,  postpaid.  The  Practical 
Farmer,  P.  O.  Box  1321,  Philadelphia. 


A  Succulent 
Vegetable  Feed 


Palatable 
and  /Nutritious 


THE  LARKOVVE  MILLING  CO.  DETROIT  MICH. 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


July  1,  1921 


Resume  of  the  Milk  Situation 

The  past  month  has  been  a  trying 
one  for  dairy  farmers  in  many  ways. 
The  price  has  been  low  everywhere. 
The  only  satisfaction  to  be  gathered 
from  that  feature  of  the  situation  is 
that  the  consumer  has  not  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  as  much  as  formerly. 
Milk  has  reached  a  level  which  can  be 
gained  now  by  every  family,  and  more 
milk  is  being  used  than  for  many 
years,  per  capita. 

In  Dairymen's  League  circles,  there 
"has  been  a  decided  movement  toward 
independence  of  action.  This  is  being 
gained  through  the  acquisition  of  a 
number  of  plants  for  the  manufacture 
of  milk  products.  Some  of  these  have 
been  bought  outright,  and  some  are 
being  rented,  as  the  conditions  war- 
rant. Large  quantities  of  butter, 
cheese  and  other  products  are  being 
sold  today  under  the  league  brand  and 
the  trade  is  constantly  increasing.  A 
heavy  consignment  of  condensed  milk 
has  been  shipped  by  the  league  to  for- 
eign countries  under  order  of  the 
American  Relief  Association. 

Short  pastures  have  resulted  from 
the  dry  weather  of  May  and  June,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  prices  will 
be  materially  increased  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  The  Dairymen's 
League  directors  and  officers  are  in 
council  at  New  York  at  this  writing. 
One  of  the  subjects  they  will  diStuss 
will  be  the  price  of  milk  for  July. 

Still  another  argument  for  an  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  milk  is  the  strik- 
ing decrease  in  the  number  of  dairy 
cows  which  is  taking  place  everywhere 
at  the  present  time.  This  movement 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  prevailing 
low  prices  for  dairy  products  for  the 
past  eight  or  nine  months.  Farmers 
can  see  in  present  conditions  a  reason 
why  they  should  lessen  the  number 
of  their  herds.  This  is  bound  to  be  a 
costly  business  if  kept  up,  costly  alike 
to  the  farmer  and  to  the  consumer. 
But  that  is  some  time  in  the  future. 


One  of  the  surest  ways  we  know 
of  to  keep  hens  from  roosting  in  trees 
is  to  keep  their  houses  clean  and  well 
ventilated.  It  is  the  pure,  fresh  air 
they  seek  when  they  fly  to  the  tree 
tops  at  night. 

A  round  of  the  pastures  now  and 
then,  looking  the  fences  over  and  mak- 
ing needed  repairs,  tends  to  make  the 
sheep  flock  orderly  and  keeps  neigh- 
bors on  good  terms. 

The  Boy  Scout  motto,  "Do  a  good 
turn  every  day,"  is  just  as  good  for 
the  farmer  as  it  is  for  the  young  folks. 
Nothing  brings  peace  and  rest  at  night 
more  surely  than  to  look  back  and 
think  of  sopie  kind  deed  done  or  good 
word  spoken. 

.  Make  it  the  rule  of  your  life  to  clear 
your  desk  of  letters  that  need  answer- 
ing every  night.  Tomorrow  will  bring 
another  grist.  E.  L.  V. 


From  End  to  End  of  the  Farm 

Not  as  many  general  farmers  grow 
raspberries  as  should.  A  short  row 
across  the  back  end  of  the  garden  will 
furnish  berries  for  many  a  supper.  A 
delicious  addition  to  the  meal  and  as- 
healthful  as  good. 

Then,  too,  by  devoting  a  small  piece 
of  land  to  the  growing  of  red  and 
black  caps  we  may  take  in  consider- 
able money  in  the  course  of  the  sea- 
son. The  writer  knows  of  one  farmer 
and  his  wife  who  well  nigh  cleared  off 
a  mortgage  on  their  little  place  by 
growing  berries  of  different  kinds. 

One  thing  I  have  noticed,  and  that 
is  that  whereas  strawberries  from  the 
store  scarcely  ever  fail  of  making  me 
ill,  I  can  go  into  the  garden,  pick 
and  eat  fresh  berries  to  my  heart's 
content  and  feel  no  inconvenience 
whatever.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  fresh 
berries  arc  good  for  my  health. 

A  man  with  whom  we  were  ac- 
quainted could  not  sleep  at  night  if  he 
happened  to  think  after  going  to  bed 
that  he  had  left  a  ladder  out  of  doors. 
He  went  back  to  bed  after  taking  the 
ladder  in^  however,  and  slept  like  a 
top.  A  conscience  like  that  is  worth 
cultivating. 


J«lo  Scrubby  Incomes  for  Us 

So  say  progressive  farmers,  and 
speaking  for  them  the  New  Jersey 
College  of  Agriculture  comments: 

A  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its 
weakest  link.  The  wealtest  spot  in  the 
dairy  business  in  New  Jersey  is  the 
quality  of  cows  being  milked.  The 
cows  are  the  chief  factor  in  determin- 
ing profits  andf  losses  on  our  New 
Jersey  dairy  farms. 

A  survey  of  tftc  income  from  several 
hundred  dairy  farms  in  New  York 
State  shows  that  whether  or  not  a 
farmer  had  good  crops  did  not  make 
a  very  great  difference,  but  the  farmer 
with  good  cows  made  a  much  larger 
income  than  the  man  with  poor  or 
only  medium  stock. 

How  are  we  to  get  good  cows? 
The  answer  is  "Raise  them."  But  how 
are  we  going  to  have  any  assurance 
that  the  calves  will  make  good  cows 
after  they  are  raised? 

There  is  just  one  sure  way  to  know 
that  we  will  raise  good  cows.  That 
is  to  breed  our  cows  to  a  high  class 
pure-bred  bull — a  bull  whoSe  ancestors 
are  all  proven  high  producers.  But 
such  a  bull  costs  a  lot  of  money,  more 
money  than  many  dairymen  can  af- 
ford. ,  Yes,  but  if  you  could  secure 
the  services  of  a  high  record  bull,  a 
thousand  dollar  bull,  for  no  more 
money  that  you  have  in  the  scrub  or 
ordinary  bull  you  are  using  today, 
would  it  appeal  to  you?  If  you  could 
increase  the  average  production  of 
your  herd  over  a  thousand  pounds  of 
milk  per  year  per  cow  in  the  next 
generation,  how  much  more  money 
wou!-»i  you  make?  You  can  do  it  by 
using  the  right  kind  of  a  bull  and  you 
can  secure  the  services  of  such  a  bull 
for  only  $2.50  per  cow  per  year. 

How?  Through  co-operation  with 
some  more  farmers  in  the  organization 
of  a  Bull  Association.  Over  400  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  are  doing  this  and  it 
is  putting  them  on  the  map  and  mak- 
ing big  money  for  them.  It  will  do 
the  same  for  New  Jersey  farmers. 

The  average  dairyman  is  not  getting 
anywhere  in  the  improvement  of  his 
herd.  Look  back  six  years  and  see 
how  much  improvement  you  have 
made.  Look  ahead  six  years  and  see 
'  where  you  will  be.  The  Bull  Associa- 
tion will  give  you  a  sure  -and  rapid 
means  of  improvement  at  a  minimum 


cost.  It  Is  a  real  money  maker.  The 
bull  is  the  secret  of  success  or  failure. 
Scrub  bulls  mean  a  scrubby  income. 
High-class  pure-bred  bulls  mean  big 
profits. 

Consult  your  County  Agricultural 
Agent  and  have  him  tell  you  how  you 
can  secure  a  $1000  bulf  for  $2.50  per 
cow.  .  ^^ 

Worthwhile  Prizes 
The  New  York  State  Bankers'  As- 
sociation has  recently  announced  five 
scholarships  of  $250  each  to  the  short 
courses  in  agriculture  and  homemak- 
ing  at  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  next  winter.  These  prizes 
will  be  available  to  the  young  people  who 
achieve  conspicuous  success  in  the  va- 
rious lines  of  junior  project  work  as 
follows:  Crops,  animal,  garden,  home- 
making  and   poultry. 

Complete  details  for  awarding  these 
prizes  have  not  been  worked  out,  but 
the  winners  will  probably  be  selected 
much  the  same  as  were  the  recipients 
of  the  Gregory  prize  trips  to  Farmers' 
Week  given  by  this  association  last 
year.  The  selection  cf  the  scholarship 
winners,  however,  must  be  restricted 
to  those  who  are  old  enough  to  attend 
the  short  courses  and  who  are  in  posi- 
tion to  make  good  use  of  the  instruc- 
tion received. 


Western  Gansda 

Land  of  Prosperity 

ofifere  to  home  seekers  oppOTtunltiea  th«t  can- 
not be  secured  daewhere.  The  thouMn^  of 
farmer*  from  the  United  States  who  have 
accepted  Canada'a  generous.offer  to  aettle  on 
FR£b  homesteads  or  buy  farm^land  to  ber 
provinces  have  been  well  repaid  by  bountiful 
crops.  There  is  stUl  available  on  easy  terms 

FerHle  Land  it  $15  to  S30  an  Aere 

—land  similar  to  that  which  thrpurii  many 
years  has  yielded  from  20  to  45  Irasliels 
of  wheat  to  the^acre— oats,  barley  and 
flax  also  to  great  abundance,  while  raising 
horses,  cattle,  sheep^Mid  hogs «8equally 
profitable.  Hundreds  of  farmers  in  Western 
Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  single  sessop 
worth  more  than  the  whole  cost  6f  their  land. 
With  such  success  come  prosperity,  ind^ 
pendence.  good  homes  and  all  the  comforts  ana 
conveniences  whidi  make  life  worth  Uvtog. 

Farm  Qard«ns»  Poultry,  Dalrylnii 

are  sources  of  income  second  oiUy  to  grain 
growing  and  stock  raising.  -Attractive 
climate,  good  neighbors,  churchei  and 
schools,  good  markets,  raikoad  facilities, 
rural  telephone,  etc. 

For  certificate  entitling  you  to  ro> 
duced  railway  rates,  illustrated  liters* 
ture,  mapS(  description  of  farm  oppor* 
tunities  in  MaiUtol>a,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberu  aod  Britiab  Columbia,  etc^ 
write 

F.  A.  HARRISON, 

308  North  Second  Street, 
Harriaburg,  Pa. 


e^icmtwaSS^  oi}tilwiJi"ore«Biii 


"IVhat  I  Do,  See,  and  Hear,"  by  T.  B. 
Terry.  Just  a  few  copies  of  this  famous 
book  left.  50  cents  each,  postpaid,  while 
they  last.  The  Practical  Farmer,  Box 
1321,  Philadelphia. 


PENSIONS  AND  WAR  CLAIMS 


TO  SPANISH.AMERICAN  WAR  SOLDIERS 


New  law  Kranta  pensiona  for  all  le«li1niate  ciJfabilltles  reprardleM  of  whether  syoto  disabllUy 
orii*nnteir  Xn  you  were  In  the  aervUe  or  aln.e  vou  left  the  army.  Write  U8  Coday  for  Irte 
Infuriuution  ou  all  Kovernnient  lu-naloii  hiuI  WAR  CLAIM  mattera. 

BERNARD  FITZGERALD.  Authorized  Claim  Aaancy, 
Officea.  Suit*  14  Maiwur  BuUding.  IndianapolU.  iMliaaa 


You  Owe  Yourself 


and  the  other  members  of  your  household  the  benefit  of  all 
^  the  good  things  contained  in 

The  Household  Guide 

Thousands  of  copies  of  this  wonderful  book  are  in  daily  use  all  over 
the  country — undoubtedly  some  of  them  by  your  n^eighbors. 

Recently  in  moving  we  unexpectedly  came  across  a  limited  number 
of  copies  just  when  our  regular  supply  had  been  exhausted. 

Here  is  your  last  chance  to  get  a  copy 
'^  of  this  famous  book 

The  Household  Guide  is  the  result  of  a  prize  competition  among  the 
farm  housewives  of  AAierica.  Over  10,000  receipts  were  submitted, 
from  which  a  careful  selection  of  the  best  was  made.  It  is  the  most 
complete  practical  cook  book  for  the  farm  household  wt  ever  saw. 
Every  receipt  has  been  perfected  by  just  such  use. 

But  the  Household  Guide  is  far  more  than  a  cook  book.  Its  differ- 
ent departments  cover  the  whole  range  of  housework,  including  care  of 

the  sick,  treatment  of  infants 
and  the  thousand  and  one  details 
of  daily  household  interest.  Even 
such  things  as  brightening  up  the 
home  and  its  surroundings  with 
flowers  are  included. 


UD^ 


9icw- 


This  large  book  of  OTer  360  pages 
was  ortginallf  published  to  tell  at 
50  cents  a  copy.  If  printed  today,  it  could  not  be  sold  for  less  than  three  times 
that  price.  HoweTer,  as  long  as  our  limited  supply  lasts  we  will  fill  orders  at  the 
old  price  of  50  cents  per  copy,  postage  included.  Remember  when  this  supply 
is  gone  the  book  cannot  be  secured  at  any  price. 

[>on't  be  too  late.     Send  in  your  order  now.     Do  it  today. 

THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  P.O.  Box  1321,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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